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PREFACE. 



The Handbooks for the four Counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, 
and Hampsliire, have been drawn up from a careful personal 
exploration of tbe country, and from the most recent in- 
formation that could be obtained. If, however, from the 
rapidity of change in every part of Great Britain, or other 
causes, errors or omissions should occur, those who, frx)m 
living on the spot, have facile means of detecting mistakes, 
are requested to aid in the object of obtaining a correct guide 
for all comers of Old England by sending notice of them to 
the Editor, care of Mr. Murray, 50 a, Albemarle Street. 
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KENT. 

Extent and History, 

The couDty of Kent, the extreme south-eastern comer of England, 
contains 1557 square miles, or 996,480 acres. From east to west 
(from the North Foreland to London) it " expatiateth itself," in Fuller's 
words, into 64 miles ; from north to south (North Foreland to Dunge- 
ness) it ** expandeth not above " 38 miles. Eight English counties 
exceed it in size. 

Kent, continues Fuller, " differeth not more from other shires than 
from itself, such the variety thereof. In some parts of it health and 
wealth are at many miles' distance, which in other parts are reconciled 
to live Tinder the same roof — I mean, abide in one place together.'' 
The entire county, the geological features of which are strongly marked, 
is divided, according to local experience, into three very distinct dis- 
tricts: — 1. That of "health without wealth," embracing the higher 
parts of the Downs, which stretch in a long line across the county and 
form what is called the " backbone of Kent :" 2. That of " wealth 
without health ;" this consists of parts of the tree-covered Weald, of 
Romney Marsh, and of the marshes along the Medway and the Swale, 
where the pasturage is deep and rich, but where ague and low fever are 
the common lot of the inhabitants : and 3. That in which " health and 
wealth are reconciled to live together," covering by far the greater part of 
the county, but best and richest in the valley of the Medway from Maid- 
stone to Tunbridge, and in parts of the country about Canterbury, Each 
of these districts assists in producing the diversified scenery and the 
varied riches that still justify the encomium pronounced on the county 
^u the * Polyolbion ' of Michael Drayton : — 

''OfamonsEenti 
Whiat cotinty hath this isle that can compare with thee? 
That hath within thyself as much as thon can'st wish : 
Thy rabbits, venison, fruits, thy sorts of fowl and fish; 
As what with strength comports, thy hay, thy com, thy wood,— 
Nor anything doth want that anywhere is good." • 
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NotwitlistandSilg, however, the great beauty of its scenery, it may be 
said of Kent, afe fc>f Italy, that it is a country in which the memory and 
the imagination, see far more than the eye. It has been the scene of 
some of the most important events in English history ; and if it be 
true that " to have seen the place where a great event happened — to 
have seen the picture, the statue, the tomb of an illustrious man, is 
the next thing to being present at the event in person — to seeing 
the scene with our own eyes " {Stardeyy—iYiere is no part of Eng- 
land which will more richly repay the attention of the historian or 
the tourist. The position of Kent, at the narrowest part of the 
Channel, brought its inhabitants, from the earliest times, into closer 
connection with those on the opposite mainland, and made it the scene of 
three important landings, each of them a landmark in the history of Eng- 
land : that of Caesar (b.c. 55), which united the " remote Britain " with the 
great world of Rome and prepared it for the changes which were to fol- 
low; that of the first Saxons (generally dated a.d. 449), which introduced 
the Teutonic element, and laid the foundations of " this happy breed of 
men, this earth, this England ;" and that of Augustine (a.d. 597), who 
brought with him Christianity, and from the results of whose mission 
" has, by degrees, arisen the whole constitution of Church and State in 
England which now binds together the whole British empire." The land- 
ing of Ca3sar has usually been fixed at Deal (Rte. 10) ; and notwithstanding 
the interesting paper of Professor Airey {Archceohgia, xxxvi), who has 
endeavoured to support the claims of Pevensey in Sussex, it is probable 
that the Kentish coast between Walmer and Thanet will still be re- 
garded as the actual scene of the invasion. The historical character of 
the second landing — that of Hengist and Horsa, which, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, took place in the year 449 at Ypwine's fleot (no 
doubt Ebbsfleet, in Thanet) — is considered as more than doubtful by 
Lappenberg (Anglo-Sax, Hist,), by Kemble {Saxons m England), and 
by Mr. Wright (Celtf Roman, and Saxon\ but has found a champion 
of no ordinary ability in Dr. Guest, whose essay on the Early English 
Settlements in South Britain, published in the Proceedings of the 
Archceological Institute (Salisbury volume), is entitled to the fullest 
consideration. It is at least certain that some of the earliest settlements 
of the Saxons in Britain were made in the Isle of Thanet and on the 
adjacent mainland, although the exact period at which they occurred, 
and the manner in which they were effected, must possibly be allowed 
to remain undecided. 

Some of the most important Roman remains in the island still attest 
the occupation of Kent by the " terrarum domini " during a period of 
four centuries (a.d. 1-400), but no historical events of consequence 
are recorded as having occurred here, although it is probable that during 
the later years of Roman rule, and especially under the famous 
Carausius (287-293), the coasts and strongholds of Kent were among 
the most frequented and important in Roman Britain. It was at this 
period that the great fortresses of the Saxon shore (Richborough, Rte. 
10 ; Reculver, Rte. 9 j Lymne, Rte. 7) were either first constructed or 
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were materially strengthened, so as to afford some protection against 
the invading Saxons, whose ships were already hovering about the 
white cUflfs and green marshes of ** Kent-land.** 

For elaborate discussions on the character of their early settlements, 
and of the religion they brought with them, traces of which may still 
be found throughout the county, the reader should have recourse to 
Kemble's Soxotis in England (yoI, i. and Appeudix). Like the Eomans, 
the Saxon settlers retained the ancient name of the province — a word, no 
doubt, of Celtic origin — which is explained by Dr. Guest as the " Caint " 
(Brit.) or *' open coimtry,** lying along the sea-shore and the Thames, 
in opposition to the great forest (the Andred's Wood) which covered 
the interior. Kent seems to have been at first divided into a number 
of small independent districts or " kingdoms,*' which gradually united 
under a single ruler. This " kingdom of Kent *' continued to exist, 
with varying fortunes and with a varying inland border, until about 
the year 823. Baldred, the last king of Kent, was driven from his 
throne by Egbert, King of the West Saxons, and the first so-called 
" Monarch of all Britain.** The earlier kings of Kent had been the 
most powerful princes of Saxon England. For notices of the baptism 
of Ethelbert by Augustine see Rte. 9 (the Isle of Thanet) and Kte. 8 
(Canterbury). For all that is known on the subject, however, the 
reader should here be referred to Mr. Stanley's deeply interesting paper 
on the * Landing of Augustine * (Hist, Memorials of Canteihuiy) ; to 
Kemble's Saxons in England, vol. ii. ch. 8 ; and to Dr. Milman*8 
Hist, of Latin Christianiti/y vol. i. 

A remarkable traditiou (see Swanscomhe, Rte. 2) asserts that as the 
Conqueror was advancing into Kent, after the battle of Hastings, he was 
encountered by certain of the inhabitants, who repeated the stratagem of 
Bimam Wood. They advanced, it is said, under a cover of moving 
boughs, and presented so formidable a front as to compel William to 
confirm to their land the territorial privileges or immunities which in 
some measure it still enjoys. It is possible that the continued exist- 
ence of the custom of ** gavelkind " in Kent gave rise to this tradition, 
which is referred to by no chronicler until long after the time of the 
Conquest. By the custom of gavelkind— certainly of Saxon origin and 
still prevailing in many parts of Kent — the lands were divided equally 
among the children at their father's death, the youngest keeping the 
" hearth." The bodies of Kentish men were said to be free, and 
they might give and sell their lands without licence (which feudal 
holders could not do), '* saving unto their lords the rent and services 
due ** (gafd, A.-S., rent, hence the name of the custom). They might 
sell their land at 15 years of age, and it could not be escheated (for- 
feited) for felony. Hence the old Kentish rhyme 

•* The father to the bough, 
And the son to the plough ;" 



meanin 



ing that, although the father had been hung, the son might still 
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till his ground in peace. This especial privilege seems always to have 
been peculiar to Kent ; the others prevailed to a very large extent in 
other parts of England in different customary tenures. The custom of 
partition according to this system of gavelkind exists in the immediate 
vicinity of London, and gives its name to the manor or township of 
Kentish Town. 

The extent of land still remaining subject to this custom in Kent is 
uncertain. The lands of numerous proprietors were disgavelled by 
Acts of Parliament between the reigns of Henry VII. and James I., and 
much gavelkind land belonging to the Church had, at an earlier period, 
been changed by special grant from the Crown into holdings by military- 
tenure or knight's service. In spite of these changes, however, it is 
asserted that as much land is at present subject to the control of the 
custom as ther^ was before the disgavelling statutes were made {Sandys* 
Consuetiidines Cantice). 

Kent, which during the half century before the Conquest had formed 
one of the great Saxon earldoms, and had been ruled by the house 
of Godwin (whose name has become connected with that of the Goodwin 
sands, and figures in other traditions of Kent and SuiTey), continued to 
give its name to a succession of great Norman lords after its inhabitants 
had proffered their fealty to the " alien king/' Odo de Bayeux was the 
first Norman earl ; and his immediate successors were William de Ypres 
(founder of the tower at Eye, see Sussex, Rte. 13) and Hubert de 
iurgh, — the ** gentle Hubert " of Shakspeare's King John, whose life 
was one long romance, and whose resolute defence of Dover Castle 
against Lewis of France saved the country, in all probability, from the 
accession of a French dynasty. The earldom of Kent subsequently 
passed to Edmund of Woodstock, second son of Edward I., and then to 
his three children, the last of whom, Joan Plantagenet, the " Fair Maid 
of Kent,'* was wife of the Black Prince and mother of Richard II. She 
had been already married to Sir Thomas Holland, whose descendants 
succeeded as Earls of Kent until the extinction of the male line in the 
9th year of Henry IV. William Neville, second son of the first Neville 
Earl of Westmoreland, was created Earl of Kent by Edward IV., and, on 
his death without issue, Edmund Grey, Lord Hastings, in whose house 
the earldom continued until the death, in 1740, of Henry Grey, 13th 
Earl, who was created Duke of Kent by Queen Anne in 1710. The 
titles of Earl and Duke of Kent then became extinct, and the latter 
was only revived for the fourth son of George III., the father of her 
present Majesty. 

The great event in Kentish history after the Conquest is the murder 
of Becket in his own cathedral at Canterbury on Tuesday, Dec. 29th, 
1170. For the minutest details respecting it, the reader will, of course, 
consult Mr. Stanley's * Historical Memorials of Canterbury* The 
shrine of the archbishop rose into equal importance with the most 
venerated spots on the continent of Europe, and long strings of pil- 
grims — 

" The holy blisful martyr for to seeke," — 
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landed at every Kentish port, and found their way alonp the solitary 
hill crests, and throtigh the wild forest country which then stretclicil 
away from Canterbury towards London. The reputation of the prt»at 
shrine of St. Thomas materially affected the fortunes not only of Can- 
terbury but of all Kent ; and although Dover and Sandwich, before the 
existence of the shrine as well as after its fall, were and continued to Ije 
the principal landing-places from Picardy and Flanders, their days of 
highest prosperity were those in which shiploads of ordinary pilgrims 
were constantly arriving at them, and when — a more im]X)rtant but 
frequent event — great personages — emperors of the East and West, kin^s 
of France or earls of Flanders — landed at them with their trains, on their 
way to perform their vows before the famous shrine at Canterbury. The 
harbours of Kent — Sandwich, Hythe, and Romney — the Cinque Port 
successors of the castles presided over by the Count of the Saxon Short* 
(see Rte. 7) — became gradually silted up by the action of the tide, and 
partly perhaps owing to an unskilful system of drainage and embank- 
ment. Dover alone, by the middle of the 17th century, remained free 
and accessible; and, from its position at the narrowest jmrt of the 
Straits, has always continued the favourite landing-place from the Con- 
tinent. The branch of the ancient Watling-street which extends from 
Dover to Canterbury, and thence by Faversham and Rochester to 
London, was the road followed by nearly all travellers from the dayn 
of the Romans, until the formation of the South-Eastem Railway 
diverted them into another track. The East Kent Railway, however, 
not yet completed, follows much of the line of the ancient road ; and 
the tourist, as he flies through that " paradise of hops and hijrh pro- 
duction," may compare the scene as it now exists with the following 
description by Sorbiere in 1663 : — 

" Kent appears to me to be a very fine and fruitful country, especially 
in apples and cherries, and the trees, w^hich are planted in rows every- 
where, make, as it were, a continued train of gardens. The country 
mounts up into little hills, and the valleys are beautified with an 
eternal verdure ; and the grass here seemed to me to be finer and of a 
better colour than iu other places, and therefore 'tis fitter to make those 
jjarterres, some of which are so even that they bowl upon them as easily 
as on a great billiard-table. And as this is the usual diversion of gentle- 
men in the country, they have thick rolling-stones to keep the green 
smooth. All the country is • full of parks, which yield a delightful 
prosi)ect, and where you may see large herds of deer ; but their gardens 
have no other ornaments than these greens ; and the best castles 
(chateaux) you meet with are not to be compared with the least of 
above four thousand pleasure-houses you have about Paris. However, 
it must be confessed, the eye cannot but be much delighted with the 
natural and even neglected beauty of the country, and the English have 
reason to value it. For when Clement YI. gave the Fortunate Islands 
to Lewis of Bavaria's son, and that they beat the drum to raise men in 
Italy for that expedition, the English ambassador who was then at 
Rome was presently alarmed and left the .place, as supposmg this expe- 

a o 
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dition could be designed against no other country but his. It 's so 
covered with trees that it looks like a forest when you view it from au 
eminence, by reason of the orchards and quickset 'hedges which enclose 
the arable lands and meadows." — Voyage to England, 

Admiration of bright English turf, and glorification of " nous autres," 
are characteristics of most French travellers in England. It must be 
admitted, however, that few country houses of importance are within 
sight on the Watling-street — the road which Sorbiere followed, and the 
only part of Kent which he saw. But he mjght have admired what 
could then have been rivalled in no part of Europe — the wealth and 
substantial comforts of the Kentish farms : — 

" A gentleman of Wales, a knigbt of Cales, 

And a laird of the North Countrie : 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent, 

Will buy them out all three.''^ 



Antiquities. 

The usual divisions may be adopted in noticing the antiquities of 
Kent : Primaeval or British ; Roman ; Saxon ; and MediaBval,^-em- 
bracing ecclesiastical, military, and domestic buildings. 

In remains of the first or British period Kent is not remarkably rich, 
although there are a few in the county of considerable interest. The 
most important is Kifs Coity House (Rte. 5), a large cromlech on 
the hill above Aylesford. This is, no doubt, a sepulchral structure 
of the same character as those common in more thoroughly Celtic dis- 
tricts : but it derives an especial Interest from the local traditions 
which have been attached to it, and which connect it with the first 
battles of the invading Saxons. There is reason to believe that it 
stands in the midst of a great necropolis of the British period, since the 
surrounding hills are covered with graves ; and parallel rows of stones, 
resembling what have elsewhere been called ** Dracontia,'* or serpent 
temples, have been traced across the Medway in the direction of Ad- 
dington and Ryarsh, where are some large earthen mounds and so- 
called " Druidical ** circles, well worth attention. For ample notices of 
all these remains see Rte. 5. 

Camps or earthworks, which may possibly be of the British period, 
are found in different parts of the county. None of these, however, are 
so remarkable as the deep excavations occurring in various parts of the 
chalk district, but principally along the banks of the Thames and Med- 
way. See, for detailed accounts of them. East Tilbury (Rte. 1), Cray- 
ford and Dartford (Rte. 2\ and Chislehurst (Rte. 6). They are 
commonly known as " Danes Pits," and are traditionally said to have 
been made for purposes of concealment during the period of the Danish 
ravages. That they may have been used in this manner is very pro- 
bable (see East Tilbury, Rte. 1), but it is certain that chalk was largely 
exiDorted from Britain during the Roman period (and possibly before it), 
and it seems to be now generally admitted that the excavations are 
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those of the ancieut quarriers. The British chalk was conveyed from 
the Thames to Zealand as the staple, whence it passed to the interior of 
the Continent. On the coasts of Zealand, according to Keyssler, 
numerous altars to Nehalennia, the patroness of the chalk-workers, 
have been found lodged in the sand, some of which bear votive inscrip- 
tions from dealers in British chalk. (Antiq. Septentrionales.) 

Of the Bomcm period Kent can show some of the most interesting 
relics in Britain. The county was evidently rich in villas, ranged on 
either side of the Watling-street ; and the walls of many of its ancient 
churches still bear witness to the wealth of Roman brick and tile which 
the first Christian builders found at their disposal. The valley of the 
Medway (Rte. 5) was another great centre of Roman life, and there is 
scarcely a field or a hillside throughout the whole distance between 
Rochester and Maidstone which does not contain some traces of ancient 
abodes and civilization. No rich pavements, however, such as those of 
Sussex and Gloucestershire, have as yet been discovered in Kent, 
although so wealthy and beautiful a province can hardly have been 
without villas as stately as those at Blgnor or at Woodchester. The 
plough may yet strike up their remains by some fortunate chance. 

Extensive potteries of the Roman period existed at Uj^hurch (Rte. 4) 
and at Dimchurch in Romney Marsh (Rte. 13). An examination of the 
site of the first of these will amply repay the archseologist. Great quan- 
tities of pottery are still to be found in the Upchurch marshes, including 
many perfect vessels. The manufacture here was of a coarse kind of 
ware, although the forms are always good. 

The grand relics of imperial Rome, however, which still exist in 
Kent, and which are at least as impressive as any that remain else- 
where, are those of the strong fortresses, anciently under the jurisdiction 
of the Count of the Saxon Shore, — Richborough, the ancient Rutupi« 
(Rte. 10) ; Reculver, or Regulbium (Rte. 9) ; and Lymne, or Portus 
Lemanis (Rte. 7). It is unnecessary to repeat here what will be found 
with ample detail in the routes indicated above. Every archaeologist 
who visits this part of England should make a point of seeing these 
remains ; and the ordinary tourist will find the mouldering walls of 
Richborough, at all events, full of interest. The best (and a very excel- 
lent) book on the subject, containing all that has been ascertained by 
research or local exploration respecting these fortresses, is * The An- 
tiquities of Richborough^ Reculver^ and Lymne, by Charles Roach 
Smith : London, J. R. Smith, 1850.' 

Besides these remains, the Pharos at Dover (Rte. 7) should here be 
mentioned. 

The Saxon relics, in which Kent has been, and is, esjjecially rich, are 
for the most part hidden beneath the soil. The graves of the earliest 
Teutonic colonists were first explored, on any large scale, by the Rev. 
Bryan Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, toward the end of the 
last century ; and his researches have been followed up, of late years, 
with most successful results by Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich, Mr. Wright, 
and Mr. C. R. Smith. Unhappily neither Kent nor even London can 
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l)oast of retaining the most intei-esting collections of personal ornaments, 
weapons, glass, and pottery, which have been brought to light from 
these " narrow houses " of the dead. The museums both of Mr. Faus- 
sett and (it is understood) of Mr, Rolfe are now in the possession of 
Mr. Meyer, of Liverpool. A few Saxon relics, however, of much 
interest, may be seen in the Museum at Canterbury (Rte. 8). A 
descriptive catalogue of the Faussett collection has been drawn up and 
printed by Mr. C. R. Smith ; and in the same writer's * Collectanea 
Antiqim,* and Mr. Wright's * Celt, Roman, and Saxon, will be found 
notices of many of the most important discoveries of Mr. Rolfe. 

The sites of the principal Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in Kent hitherto 
discovered are the hill of Osengal, near Ramsgate (Rte. 9), and Gilton, 
in the parish of Ash (Rte. 10). Numerous barrows, however, in various 
parts of the county have been opened with successful results ; and it is 
probable that many valuable " hoards " still remain to reward the zeal 
of the archaeologist. 

In the riches of medioBval architecture Kent need fear a comparison 
with no other county. The following are the churches which will best 
repay the attention of the tourist : — 

Saxon. — Rte. 2 : Swanscombe. Rte. 7 r part of the church in Dover 
Castle. 

Norman. — Rte. 2 : Darent ; Rochester Cathedral (nave). Rte. 4 : 
Davington ; Bapchild ; Harbledown. Rte. 7 : Paddlesworth ; St. Mary's, 
Dover. Rte. 9 : Minster (nave). Rte. 10 : Walmer ; Betshanger ; 
Sutton ; St. Margaret's at Cliff. Rte. 11 : Patrixboume ; Barfreston. 
All of these are interesting ; but Darent, St. Margaret's at Cliff, Patrix- 
boume, and especially Barfreston, are very remarkable examples. 

Transiti(m Norman. — Rte. 8 i Canterbury Cathedral (choir, very 
fine). 

Early English. — Rte. 2 : Horton Kirkby ; Rochester Cathedral (tran- 
septs and choir) ; Chalk, Rt€. 4 : Faversham ; Graveney. Rte. 6 : 
Lenham. Rte. 7 : Hythe ; Folkestone. Rte. 8 : Westwell (where is 
some fine E. E. glass) ; St. Martin's, Canterbury. Rte. 9 : Heme ; 
Minster (transepts and choir) ; St. Nicholas at Wade. Rte. 10 : St. 
Clement's, Sandwich (the tower is Norman) ; Ash ; Great Mongeham ; 
Northbourne. Rte.^ 11 : Bridge. 

Decorated. — ^Rte. 1 : Stone. Rte. 7 : Hever ; Sandhurst. Rte. 8 : 
Chilham ; Chartham. Rte. 11 : Barham. Of these churches. Chart- 
ham deserves the most particular attention. 

Perpendicular. — Rte. 5 : All Saints, Maidstone. Rte. 6 : Chisle- 
hurst ; Sevenoaks. Rte. 7 : Nettlested, where is some very fine Perp. 
glass ; Cranbrook ; Tenterden ; Ashford ; Aldington. Rte. 8 : Canter- 
bury Cathedral (nave). Rte. 10 : Wingham. Rte. 11 : Bishopsbourne. 

Of other ecclesiastical buildings and remains, the most noticeable 
are : — Rte. 6 : Mailing Abbey, chiefly E. E. Rte. 7 : Horton Priory, 
where are some Trans. Norm, fragments ; the remains of a Precep- 
tory of Knights Hospitallers at Swingfield, — Trans. Norm. ; St. Martin's 
Priory, Dover, E. E. and interesting. Rte. 8 : The remains of the 
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Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, — Norman, including a staircase 
which is probably unique ; the gateway and remains of St. Augustine's 
Abbey, Canterbury, — Early Dec. ; remains of the Dominican Convent, 
Canterbury, — E. E. 

The principal relics of military architecture in Kent are : — Rte. 2 : 
Rochester Castle, — Norm, and very fine. Rte. 5 : Alliugton Castle, 
near Maidstone, — for the most part Perp. ; Leeds Castle, — Dec. and 
Perp., and of high interest. Rte. 7 i Hever, — Perp. ; Tunbridge,— 
Dec. ; Westenhanger, — Dec. ; Saltwood,-^Perp. ; and Dover Castle, — 
Norm, to Perp., one of the most important and interesting remains in 
England. Rte. 8 : Canterbury Castle, — Norm. 

Of domestic architecture, the Kentish illustrations, although nume- 
rous, are perhaps not so fine as those supplied By some other counties. 
Many of them, however, possess an historical interest which can hardly 
be exceeded. The principal are : — Rte. 2 : Cobham, near Rochester, — 
partly Elizabethan, partly the work of Inigo Jones : the house contains 
a superb collection of pictures. Rte. 5 : Battle Hall, Leeds, — a small 
building of the 14th cent. Rte. 6 : The hall of Eltham Palace, — temp. 
Edw. IV. ; Knole, near Sevenoaks, the earliest portions of which are of 
the 15th cent., but the great mass of the first part of the 17th, — the 
house retains its old furniture and pictures, and is of very unusual 
interest ; Sore Place, dating about J300, very curious and well deserving 
notice ; the Moat, dating partly froifi the reign of Edw. II., — in some 
respects an unique example. Rte. 7 : Penshurst, the old seat of the 
Sidneys,^-of various dates, and perhaps the most interesting house in 
the county ; East Sutton Place, — Elizabethan ; and Bough ton Place, 
of the same period. Rte. 8 .•' Chilham,^temp. Jas. L, and fine. 



PfttODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Among the " natural commodities " of Kent, as old Fuller calls them, 
two require especial mention here-"-cherries and hops. 

It is probable that one species of the cherry {Prunus avium) was 
indigenous in this country, although varieties of the P. cerasus, a native 
of the forests on the southern slopes ef the Caucasus, may have been intro- 
duced by the Romans at an early period. The cherry was, at all events, 
one of the fruits cultivated in Kent throughout the middle ages, although 
the extent of cultivation had much diminished, and the quality of the 
fruit much deteriorated, when Richard Hareys, fruiterer to Henry VIII. , 
introduced fresh grafts and varieties from Flanders, and planted about 
105 acres at Teynham, near Faversham (see Rte. 4), from which 
cherry orchard much of Kent was afterwards supplied. " I have read, 
says Fuller, " that one of the orchards of this primitive plantation, con- 
sisting but of thirty acres, produced fruit of one year sold for 1000?. . . 
No English fruit is dearer than those at first, cheaper at last, pleasanter 
at all times ; nor is it less wholesome than delicious. And it is much 
that, of so many feeding so freely on them, so few are found to surfeit." 
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Accidents do occur, however, as in the unhappy case recorded on a 
tombstone in Plumstead churchyard : — 

" Weep not for me, my parents dear; 
There is no witness wanted here. 
The hammer of death was given to me, 
For eating the cherries off the tree." 

According to Busino, Venetian ambassador in the reign of James I., 
it was a favourite amusement in the Kentish gardens to try who could 
eat most cherries. In this way, one young woman managed to dispose 
pf 20 lbs., beating her opponent by 2i lbs. A severe illness was the 
not unnatural result, — indeed, the ** hammer of death " might have 
been reasonably expected. 

Busino finds fault with the English cherries, which are, however, 
praised by Fynes Morison. The varieties now grown in Kent probably 
exceed in number and in flavour any to be met with elsewhere. The 
chief orchards are in the parishes on the borders of the Thames, the 
Daren t, and the Med way ; and in early spring, when 

" Sweet is the air wilh the budding haws ; and the valley stretching for miles below 
Is white with blossoming cherry-^ees, as if just covered with lightest snow," 

— the beauty of the scene recalls, though it can hardly rival, that of 
the apple orchards of Devonshire. 

By far the most important " natural commodity '* of Kent, however, 
is the hop (Humtdtis lupulus), which, first regularly cultivated in this 
country toward the beginning of the 16th cent., has long since become 
one of the great English crops. The plant is indigenous throughout 
Europe and the north of Asia, and was certainly used by the Celts and 
Teutons in the preparation of their beer. It was unknown to both 
Greeks and Romans (De CandoUe, Oeographie Botanique). At what 
period it first began to be cultivated is uncertain, althougn it has been 
regularly grown and eared for in Central Europe for several centuries. 
The hop, however (although a native plant — its British name was 
lie wig y blaidd, "bane of the wolf'*), was not grown in England until 
the early part of the reign of Henry VIII., when the best varieties were 
introduced from the Low Countries ; and by the latter end of the 
century Reynolde Scot, a Kentishman, and author of the * Discovery of 
Witchcraft,' was able to speak of Kent, in his * Perfite Platforme of a 
Hoppe Garden,' as the great county of hops. The system of cultivation 
has changed very little since then, and has been so well described by 
an ** eminent hand " — ^itself one of the " illustrations " of Kent — 
{Household Words, vol. vi.), that we cannot do better than appropriate 
that account. 

There are about 60,000 acres of hop plantations in England, of which 
nearly half are in Kent. The best and the greatest number of hops 
are grown in the parish of East Farleigh, near Maidstone, where ** the 
luxuriance of hops is a puzzle to theoretical agriculturists. * Though 
rich mould,' says Bannister, * generally produces a larger growth of 
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hops than other soils, there is one exception to this nile, where th« 
growth is frequently eighteen or twenty hundred per acre. This is the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone, a kind of slaty ground with an under- 
stratum of stone. There the vines run up to the top of the longest 
poles, and the increase is equal to the most fertile soil of any kind.' ** 
Besides this neighbourhood, the country between Faversham and Can- 
terbury, and that bordering the South-Eastern Railway between God- 
stone and Ashford, are the principal Kentish hop districts ; but the 
hop-grounds are scattered over the entire county, and there is hardly 
a parish, except in the marshes, which is quite without them. 

Wherever they are grown in England, hops are trained on jwles, 
which stand in groups of 3 or 4, at a distance of about 6 or 7 ft. a|)art ; 
and nearly 3000 (worth about 75Z.) are required for an acre of ground. 
The female hop alone is cultivated ; the male, commonly called the 
'* blind," hop being of no value ; " although it is said that, if the male 
hop were excluded from the garden, the flowers thronghout the ground 
would be wanting in that yellow powder called the * farina ' or * con- 
dition,* which is their chief value. For this reason, one male hop-plant 
in every hundred groups is generally planted." There are many 
varieties of the cultivated hop, the best and most luxuriant of which is 
known as " Golding's." 

No crop whatsoever is so precarious as that of the hop, and the 
steadiest of growers is compelled to look on his business as a species of 
gambling rather than as a legitimate branch of husbandry. *' In the 
warm nights of early sunamer, when the bine will grow an inch within 
an hour, fleas and fireblasts threaten it. When the clusters hang so 
large and full that everybody (but the wary) prophesies the duty will 
reach an enormous figure, Egyptian plagues of green or long-winged 
flies, coming from no one knows where, may settle on it, and in a single 
night turn flower and leaf as black as if they had been half consumed 
by fire. * Honey-dew ' may fall upon it, and prove no less destructive. 
Red spiders, otter moths, and the * vermin ' which spring from their 
eggs, may any day sit down, uninvited, to a banquet costing a couple of 
million sterling to the Kentish growers alone. Any cold autumn night, 
* when the breath of winter comes from far away,' may blight them ; 
and, finally, mould may suddenly eat up every vestige of flower while 
the hops are waiting for the picker." It is owing to this extreme pre- 
cariousness of the crop that the amount of duty annually declared by 
the Excise, in respect of all the hops gathered throughout the country, 
has become as completely a subject for wagers as the probable winner 
of the Derby or the St. Leger. This gambling extends to all classes in 
the hop districts. Almost every tradesman and boy has his " book," or 
his chance in some **hop club;" and on the publication of the duty 
many thousands of pounds change hands. 

Toward the latter end of August and the beginning of September 
" hop-picking " commences. This is the first process in the saving of 
the crop ; and few scenes are more picturesque than that afforded by 
every Kentish hop-ground during the picking season. Men, women. 
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and children are all employed. "Labourers, costermongers, factory- 
girls, shirt-makers, fishermen's boys, jolly young watermen, and even 
clerks out of employment, all throng the Kentish highways at this 
time, attracted by the opportunity of earning a couple of shillings per 
day ; and still the cry is more, and the farmer in plentiful seasons is 
frequently embarrassed for want of hands.*' The work is said to be 
especially healthy and strengthening, owing to the tonic properties of 
the hop ; and invalids are occasionally recommended to pass whole days 
in the hop-grounds as a substitute — and a very eflBcient one — for the 
usual " exhibition " of Bass or AUsop. Whole armies of pickers encamp 
at night in the neighbourhood of the grounds. " In huts and stables 
and outhouses, in abandoned mills, in crumbling bams and dilapidated 
oast-houses whose cracks are ineffectually stuffed with straw and clay, 
under pents, against walls, in tents and under canvas awnings, this 
multitude cook, eat, drink, smoke, and sleep." Many of these (though 
fewer than formerly) are Irish, and serious scenes of riot and disturb- 
ance occasionally occur at the hop-pickings. 

The hop cutter, armed with an instrument called a " hop-dog," which 
has a hook on one side and a knife on the other, cuts the bine about 
the roots, and then, hooking up pole, bine, and all, lays it across the 
picker's bins. ** Down comes a hop-pole, and away goes a swift hand 
up it, plucking the flowers fnto a canvas bin upon a wooden frame, 
carefully avoiding the leaves till it gets near the top of the pole, when, 
with one stroke, it rubs off all that remain, the few little green leaves 
at top doing no harm. The pole, with the bine stripped of its flowers, 
is then thrown aside, just as the cutter, who has served 8 or 9 in the 
interval, drops another pole across the bin. Each of these bins holds 
15 or 20 bushels, which is as much as the fastest hand can pick in a 
day. The lower parts of the poles, which are rotted by being in the 
earth, are then cut away, and the poles will be carefully stacked to 
serve for shorter plants next yeat." 

After picking, the hops are removed to the " oast-houses,'* in which 
they are dried. These arfe for the most part built of bricks, and per- 
fectly circular up to a height of 14 or 15 ft., whence they terminate in 
a cone, surmounted hj a cowled chimney, peculiarly shaped, to allow 
the vapour from the hops to escape.- " Oast " is said (but very impro- 
bably, although we are unable to give a more certain explanation) to be 
a corruption of the Flemish word ** buys " — a house, the first " driers '* 
having been introduced from Flanders at the same time as the hops 
themselves. In the lower part of the oast-house, toward the centre of 
a small circular chamber, is the furnace, in which bums a clear fire of 
coke and charcoal. Into this some rolls of brimstone are thrown from 
time to time, the vapour from which gives a livelier colour to the hops, 
and is everywhere (except at Famham, in Surrey) adopted. The pur- 
chaser is, of course, aware that the colour is produced with brimstone ; 
** but he does not care how you do it, so that the hops look bright." 
The fire is sometimes enclosed in a sort of oven, and so quite hidden ; 
and sometimes is placed in a brick stove with apertures for the escape 
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of heat, contrived by omitting a brick here and there. These apertures 
are mysteriously called " horses." 

Above the furnace, and accessible by a ladder from without, are the 
drying-room and cooling-floor. " On a circular floor, about 56 ft. in 
circumference, formed of strong wire-netting and covered with coarse 
hair-cloth, through which the warm air ascends, the hop-flowers lie to 
a depth of 2 or 3 ft. 1050 lbs. weight of green hope are here drying at 
once ; but through the little aperture at the top of this sugar-loaf 
chamber some 850 lbs. of this weight will evaporate into air, so that a 
day's work of the fastest picker, weighing 100 lbs. when green, will 
scarcely weigh 20 when dry. The air is only moderately warm ; but 
the grower, by long experience (for nothing else will make a hop-drier), 
knows without any thermometer that it is exactly the proper heat- 
considering the weather, the state of the hops, and a dozen other things. 
The drying never ceases during the time of picking, and is one of the 
most difScult branches of the preparation. A man must watch them 
day and night, turning them frequently until the stalks look shrivelled, 
and, burying his arms deep in the hops, he feels them to be dry. This 
is generally after 8 or 12 hours' drying, after which they are shovelled 
through the little door on to the adjoining cooling-floor to make room 
for more." 

On the cooling- floor the hops are tightly wedged into their " pockets," 
and every pocket, before removal, is weighed by a supervisor of Excise, 
who numbers each, marks the weight, adds his own name and parish, 
and finally makes a black cross upon the seam at the mouth of the 
sack to prevent frauds on the Government by afterwards squeezing in 
more hops. This is called ** sealing " the pocket. In six months after 
the crop is got in the " old ** duty is payable, one penny and twelve- 
twentieths of a farthing on each pound weight. The " new " duty of 
three farthings and eight-twentieths of a farthing (making up twopence) 
and the additional duty of 5 per cent, will not be applied for till long 
after the next year's hops are picked. 

The single manufacture in the county which requires notice here is 
that of paper in all its varieties, the first mills for the production of 
which were established at Dartford by Sir John Spielman early in the 
reign of Elizabeth (see Dartford, Rte. 2). Numerous mills now exist 
on the Darent and the Medway, the most important being those of 
the Messrs. Balston, near Maidstone. 



Geology Aim Traveller's View. 

Five parallel geological belts, of varying widths and outlines, extend 
throughout the county of Kent in a direction ranging from N.W. to 
S.E. 'J'he first, stretching from London to the Isle of Thanet, and 
embracing the Isle of Sheppey, is a tertiary formation, consisting partly 
of plastic and partly of London clay, and is, in fact, a continuation of 
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the so-called basin of London. The second belt, that of the chalk, is a 
continuation of the North Downs, and extends from the border of 
Surrey to the eastern coast, widening as it advances, and forming a 
broad mass of cliflF — '* the white walls of Albion " — between Folkestone 
and Walmer. A low, marshy coast stretches from Walmer to the Isle 
of Thanet, where the chalk reappears and forms the fine promontory of 
the North Foreland. The clialk intrudes on the first or tertiary belt, 
through the valleys of the Darent and the Medway, and extends in a 
thin line along the bank of the Thames from Greenwich to Gravesend. 
The third a.nd fourth belts (the first very narrow, the second of some- 
what greater width) consist of the gault and lower greensand group, 
both underliers of the chalk. The^th belt is that of the Weald clay, 
which extends from Surrey to the sea, between Hythe and the mouth 
of the Rother, the flat of Romney Marsh lying below it. Some portions 
of the Hastings sand formation, which covers so much of Sussex, pene- 
trate into Kent, and are occasionally found isolated in the midst of the 
Weald. This, however, is not of sufficient extent to constitute a sixth 
belt. 

The geological history of all these formations belongs to that of the 
great valley of the Weald, or the district lying between the North and 
the South Downs, and will be found noticed at greater length in the 
Introduction to Sussex. It should hete be remarked, however, that in 
the first or tertiary belt the Isle of Sheppey is of very high interest on 
account of the fossils with which it abounds. A full notice, with 
directions for the collector, will be found in Rte. 3. In different parts 
of the chalk district, landsprings, resembling the Hampshire and Sussex 
" lavants," break out at intervals, and are here called " nailbournes " — 
a corruption, it is said, of " an eelboume," although it scarcely appears 
that these occasional watercourses are remarkable for the size or quan- 
tity of the eels found in them. Like the singular " swallows " on the 
river Mole (see * Handbook far Surrey 'J, there can be no doubt that the 
intermittent character of these springs is due to the cavernous nature of 
the subsoil. Extensive fissures, filled with loose blocks of rock, are of 
not uncommon occurrence in the chalk. After wet seasons, the water 
which has accumulated in these, overflows, and fonns the torrent called 
a ** nailboume." 

The Weald (Ang.-Sax. forest) of Kent, still a wooded district, waa 
anciently covered with a thick forest, the eastern part of the great 
Andredes- weald, which extended through Sussex as far as the Hamp- 
shire border. The timber of Britain was famous at an early period ; and 
it was probably from Augustine's report of the great oaks which over- 
shadowed so much of this district (and perhaps of the oaken buildings 
he found among the Saxons) that Gregory the Great was induced to 
request that British timber might be sent to him at Rome for building 
the churches of SS. Peter and Paul. The oak is still the great tree of the 
Weald ; on the chalk the beech flourishes admirably, attaining here and 
there to very unusual size. Whether this tree can fairly be regarded 
as indigenous, however, is uncertain ; it is, at least, remarkable to find 
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CsBsar (Y. 12) asserting that the British trees were the same as those of 
Gaul, with the exception of the heech and fir (praster fagum et ahietem). 
By whatever ronte the EomaDs first reached the Thames from the 
coast, they must have passed over a wide stretch of chalk country on 
which the heech now grows in profusion. 

Except the marshes lying along the Thames and on the south coast, 
no part of Kent is level. The Weald is a succession of low hills, to the 
north of which two parallel chains, of greater height, traverse the 
entire county from N.W. to S.E. The most southerly range iB formed 
of the lower greensand, and is known as '* the Quarry Hills ;'* the other 
is the line of the North Downs, chalk-hills of varying height, and some- 
times known as " the Backhone of Kent." In this range the greatest 
elevations are Paddlesworth Hill, near Folkestone, 642 feet, and Hoi- 
lingboume Hill, between the Medway and the Btour, G16 feet. Some 
of tiie greensand hills rise to 800 feet, and from them the views S. over 
the rich, tree-shadowed Weald are often of extreme beauty. In the 
first belt, that of the London clay, the greatest height is Shooter*8 Hill, 
near Woolwich, 446 feet. 

The tourist may be quite sure that from any of the greater elevations 
in the county he will obtain a view which will amply repay him for 
all the labours of the ascent. Among the grander Kentish prospects, 
however, the following deserve especial mention : — ^From Boughton Hill 
toward Chatham (Rte. 4) ; from the high ground of Thanet TRte. 9^ ; 
from Dover Castle (Rte. 7) ; from the hilb near Folkestone (Rte. 1) ; 
from Goudhurst and its church-tower (Rte. 7) ; from Bluebell Hill, 
above Aylesford (Rte. 5) ; from Knole Park, looking south (Rte. 6) ; 
and from the London load north of Sevenoaks (Rte. 6). All these 
views will be foimd noticed in the general routes to which they belong. 

The principal collections of pictures in the county are at the Belvi- 
dere (Sir Culling Eardley), Rte. 1 ; at Cobham (Earl of Damley), Rte. 
2 ; at Knole (Lady Amherst), Rte. 6 ; and at Penshurst (Lord de 
Lisle), Rte. 7. Of these, the galleries at the Belvidere and Cobham are 
the most important. 



SUSSEX. 

Extent and Histoby. 



Sussex, the ancient kingdom of the " South Saxons," extends in its 
greatest width 76 m. (between Kent and Hampshire), and 27 m. in its 
extreme length (from Tunbridge Wells to Beachy Head). The divi- 
sions of the county are strongly marked by nature. The greater part 
of East Sussex is covered by a wide range of the Hastings sand, rising 
at the centre to a considerable elevation, known as the " Forest Ridge. ' 
The scenery of all this district is very picturesque, and quite distinct 
from that offered by the other natural divisions of the county— tne 
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"Weald of Sussex, which stretches in a long line from Pevensey Bay 
to the hills beyond Petworth ; — the South Downs, which extend 63 m. 
from Beachy Head to the Hampshire border ; — and the level coast dis- 
trict, stretching away from Brighton, beyond Chichester. Between the 
chalk of the South Downs and the Weald the usual belts of gault and 
lower greensand occur. Each of these districts has its own peculiar 
scenery and features, and each will amply repay examination. The 
South Downs, and the Forest Ridge, especially, are exceeded in beauty 
and interest by few parts of England. 

The greater part of the present county of Sussex — ^probably the 
whole of it, with the exception of the South Downs and the country 
between them and the sea — was anciently covered with a thick forest, 
the famous Andredswood, or " Andredsleas,'* signifying, according to 
Dr. Guest, the " uninhabited district " (an, the Celtic negative particle, 
and tredy a dwelling). One great Roman road, the "Stane Street," 
ran from Chichester to London, and penetrated this wooded region in 
a north-easterly direction. Another, and perhaps a more ancient road, 
stretched along nearer the coast, and connected the great fortress of 
Anderida (Pevensey) with Regnum (Chichester) and Portus Magnus 
(Porchester). Anderida, whose venerable walls yet remain, was one 
of the fortresses for the defence .of the S. coast, placed under the 
control of the Count of the Saxon Shore. Regnum, the present Chi- 
chester, was a city of considerable size and importance, and apparently 
the chief town of the Regni, whose chief, Cogidubnus, is referred to in 
the Agricola of Tacitus as one of those British princes who maintained 
a constant fidelity to Rome. A remarkable inscription, discovered in 
Chichester, and now preserved at Goodwood (Rte. 16), alludes to 
Cogidubnus as having embellished his native city with public build- 
ings, and also, it has been suggested, connects Regnum . in a very 
interesting manner with the history of the earliest Christian converts. 
(See Chichester^ Rte. 16). 

The first Teutonic settlement on this coast took place, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, in 477, when MMsk and his three sons landed at 
Cymens-ora, probably Wittering, south of Chichester (Rte. 16). They 
took possession of Regnum and destroyed Anderida, establishing them- 
selves over the whole line of coast as the '* South Sexe," or South 
Saxons = Sussex. The numerous terminations in " ing " which occur 
throughout the county and indicate the sites of primitive " marks " or 
settlements (see Poling, Rte. 16) seem to prove that the district early 
became populous. It was, however, cut off from much intercourse 
with the other Saxon kingdoms by the great wood of Anderida, and by 
the marshes which extended between it and Kent; and it was not 
until about a.d. 680 that Christianity was first introduced among the 
South Saxons by Wilfrid of York, who had been shipwrecked on the 
coast. For the singular condition of the district at that time, as de- 
scribed by Bede, see Selsey, Rte. 16. 

The South Saxon kingdom shared the fate of the others, and was 
finally absorbed in that of Wessex. It formed one of the great 
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earldoms possessed by Harold and the house of Godwin, and it was on 
its coast that the Conqueror landed, and within its limits that the 
great battle was fought in which the Anglo-Saxon monarchy perished. 
(For ample details, which it is unnecessary to repeat here, see Pevensey^ 
Rte. 15 ; and Battle Abbey, Rte. 12.) The entire county was fear- 
fully ravaged ; and it is probable that the territorial divisions of 
Sussex, whose aspect differs altogether from that which prevails in 
other counties, were the immediate result of the conquest. The 
** hundreds " and **la11ies orlastes" which exist elsewhere, arose, we 
may be tolerably certain, from two main causes-^" the first, the 
natural dispersion of the tribes and races over the country ; and the 
other, the consolidation of various tracts or townships under one autho* 
rity or lord ; but nowhere is any trace of system ap^rent to the eye 
except in Sussex, where we find a territorial division bearing a name 
peculiar to the county, and showing an evident scheme of partition. 
The Normans were a hard people ; whenever they conquered, and did 
conquer outright, they went to work like plunderers, dividing the 
country by measurement — ^by the rope, as it was termed — ^measuring 
out the land amongst themselves, a process which singularly marks 
the original violence of their character, for in such allotments they 
neglected all the natural relations which might previously exist amongst 
the nations whom they conquered. Now this is the process they 
carried into effect in Sussex, which is divided into six portions, ex- 
tending right down from the northern border of the county, and each 
having a frontage towards the sea ; and each of these rapes (or hreppar, 
as they are termed in Icelandic) have within them some one castle, or 
other important station for defence and protection. In Domesday 
each rape appears under a military commander. All the original 
Anglo-Saxon divisions are noticed in the Anglo-Saxon laws, and 
possessed an Anglo-Saxon tribunal. The rape is not noticed in any 
Anglo-Saxon law, and does not possess any Anglo-Saxon tribunal. We 
therefore have good reason to conjecture fliat this portion of England 
more particularly occupied the attention of the wise and wary general, 
and that he treated Sussex entirely as a conquered territory. ' — Sir F, 
Paigrave, East Sussex contains the rapes of Hastings, Lewes, and 
Pevensey ; West Sussex those of Arundel, Bramber, and Chichester, 
The castles in each of these rapes were either on, or not far from, the 
coast; and e2U>h rape formed what has been called "a high road to 
Konnandy," each having an available harbour at its southern extremity. 
After the Conquest the great event in the history of Sussex is the 
hattle of Lewes, fought May 13, 1264, between Henry III. and the 
barons under Simon de Montfort. A full notice of this battle, an im- 
portant landmark in the history of English liberties, will be found in 
Bte. 15, Lewes. 
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Aktiquities, 

Sussex possesses do remarkable antiqtdties of the British period with 
the exception of the large entrenchments that crown some of the 
highest points of the South Downs, and the date even of these is 
uncertain. The most important are Cissbury, near Findon (Rte. 16) ; 
Chanctonbury, near Steyning (Rte. 18); Whitehawk Hill, above 
Brighton (Rte. 14) ; the Devil's Dyke, near Poynings (Rte. 14) ; and 
Mount Gaburn, near Lewes (Rte. 15). A chain of camps, some of 
which in their present form are unquestionably Roman, may be traced 
along the whole line of the South Downs, generally on the hills best 
naturally fitted for defence, and commanding the country on 'both 
sides, toward the Weald and the sea. The downs are everywhere 
dott^ with barrows, many of which are British. 

The Boman relics in Sussex are very interesting and important. 
Besides the inscriptions preserved at Goodwood, and the few relics of 
ancient Begnum at Chichester, the walls of Anderida still remain 
at Pevensey (Rte. 15\ and will repay careful examination ; whilst the 
mediaeval castle witnin their area is scarcely less attractive to the 
archaeologist. The great Roman treasure of the county, however, is 
the villa at Bignor (Rte. 16), with its large and very striking pave- 
ments. This should on no account be left unvisited, since it ranks 
among the most important remains of its class in Britain. It stood on 
the ancient Stane Street, the line of Roman road which ran from 
Regnum (Chichester) to London ; and about 3 m. beyond it, in the 
parish of Pulborougn, are the remains of a Roman station. Villas 
(but of far less importance) have also been found at Angmering and at 
Bognor, on the coast. 

Sussex is far richer in its churches and ecclesiastical architecture than 
is generally supposed. The following list contains the most interesting 
and instructive. The greater part of those named deserve very careful 
attention. 

8a>0Don. — ^Rte. 14: Worth — ^perhaps affording the most complete 
ground-plan of a Saxon church which remains; It exhibits much 
external structural decoration in narrow strips of plain masonry. The 
chancel and transeptal arches are without doubt Saxon. Rte. 15 : 
Jevington ; the tower has been called Saxon, and at aU events deserves 
notice. Rte. 16 : Sompting ; Bosham. 

Normom. — Rte. 15 : Newhaven ; Bishopstone (partly). Rte. 16 : 
Old and New Shoreham, both very interesting ; Chichester Cathedral 
(nave). Rte. 18 : Amberley ; Steyning (important). 

Transition, — Rte. 12 : Battle (parts). Rte. 13 : Rye« Rte. 15 : 
Eastbourne ; Bishopstone (parts). Rte. 16 : New Shoreham (parts) ; 
Broadwater (very rich); Chichester Cathedral (parts); Boxgrove 
(parts). Jlte. 18 : Steyning (parts). The most advanced specimen of 
this period is afforded by Bp. Seffrid II.'s work in Chichester Cathedral. 
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The two easternmost compartments of the choir, begnn 1186, com- 
pleted 1199, exhibit very strikingly the mixture of the two styles, 

JSarly English. — Sussex, especially the western division, is said to 
possess more unaltered examples of this period than any other English 
county. Rte. 13 : Rye (parts). Rte. 14 : Ditchling. Rte. 16 : 
New Shoreham (parts); West Tarring; Climping (very good and 
curious) ; Bosham (parts) ; Apt>ledram ; Chichester Cathedral (parts) ; 
Boxgrove (parts). Rte. 18: Wishorough Green, Of these, West 
Tarring, Cumping, Appledram, and Wishorough Green, remain almost 
entirely as when first constructed in the 13th century. 

Becarated (Geometrical, 1245 to 1316).— Rte. 13 : St. Thomas's, 
Winchelsea ; very fine and interesting. Rte. 15 : Buxted (chancel) ; 
Pevensey. Rte. 16 : Chichester Cathedral (Lady Chapel) ; Chichester, 
Priory Chapel, now the Guildhall ; Chapel of St. Mary's Hospital. 

Decorated (Curvilinear, 1315 to 1360).— Rte. 12: Etchingham; 
veiy good. Rte. 13 : Monuments in St. Thomas's Church, Win- 
chelsea, ranking '* among the noblest conceptions of this period in the 
kingdom." Rte. 15 : Alfriston. The churches of Etchingham and 
Alfnston, both in the form of a Greek cross, are nearly throughout of 
this time, and well deserve examination. 

Perpendicular (1360 to 1550). — There are few churches of this time 
in Sussex. The best are, — ^Rte. 12: May field. Rte. 14: Poynings. 
Ete. 16 : Arondel. Rte. 18 : Pulborough. 

Of other ecclesiastical remains the most important in Sussex are, — 
Bte. 12 : the ruins of Bayham Abbey (a house of Premonstratensian 
Canons), on the borders of Kent— these are E. E. and Dec,, and will 
repay a visit ; Battle Abbey, chiefly E. E., and of the highest historical 
interest. Rte. 1 5 : some fragments of the Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras, 
at Lewes ; portions of the Benedictine Priory at Wilmington, and 
(more important) of the Augustinian Priory at Michelham. (These 
last are of E. E. character.) At (Rte. 16) Boxgrove are some remains 
of the Benedictine priory adjoining the church ; and at (Rte. 19) 
Shulbrede, among the scanty ruins c^ the Augustinian priory, is a 
chamber containing some curious wall paintings. 

Sussex contains some important specimens of military architecture. 
Among them are, — ^Rte. 12 : Hastings Castle, partly Norm., and more 
interesting from its site than from its existing remains. . Rte. 14 : a 
Norm, frs^ment of Knepp Castle. Rte. 15 : the fine remains of Lewes 
Castle, of Edwardian character, with some Norm, traces, and very 
interesting; Pevensey, principally dating from the end of the 13th 
centy., — a grand mediceval ruin in the area of a Roman town, the walls 
of which remain; Hurstmonceux, a brick building of the reign of 
Hen, VI., picturesque and striking. Rte. 16 : the Norm, keep of 
Arundel Castle, very fine, and commanding a noble view. Rte. 18-: a 
Norm, fragment of Bramber Castle. 

Among the specimens of d<nnestic architecture the archaeologist should 
notice,— Rte. 12 : an E.E. manor-house at Crowhurst, near Hastings ; 
and the remains of the archiepiscopal palace at Mayfield— the hall is 
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of the 14th centy., very fine and interesting. Rte. 14 : Cuckfield 
JPlace, dating from the end of the 16 th centy ; Street, near Lewes, a 
fine old James I. mansion ; and Danny, near Hurstpierpoint, one of the 
many Elizahethan houses which shelter themselves under the northern 
slope of the South Downs. Rte. 15 : at West Dean, about 3 m. from 
Seaford, is a parsonage-house of the 14th centy., well deserving a visit. 
Hte. 18 : Parham, a fine Elizabethan house, full of ancient treasures, 
must on no account be overlooked; and beyond it is Wiston, also 
Elizabethan, but of earlier date. 
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Sussex is at present a purely agricultural county, and is rather 
behind her neighbours in the application of modem science and im- 
provements. Hops are grown to some extent in the eastern division ; 
and the famous breed of South Down sheep (see Glynde, Rte. 15) 
has long since been extended throughout England. Sussex, however, 
exercises at present very little influence either by her agriculture or 
her manufactures, although the time has been when the greater part 
of the county was the " Birmingham " of England. Throughout 
the 16th and 17th centuries the iron-works of Sussex were of the 
highest importance, and the tourist will still find traces of them 
scattered through the now solitary woodlands, chiefly of the eastern 
division. A most valuable notice of the Sussex iron-works was in- 
serted by Mr. Lower in the ' Sussex Archaeological Collections,' and 
has since been reprinted by him in his * Contributions to Literature,' 
a volume, it should be added, which contains many papers of the 
highest interest to the tourist in Sussex. The following account of 
the ancient iron-works of the county has been chiefly extracted from 
Mr. Lower's paper. 

The strata producing iron ore lie on the central portion of the Weald 
formation, in the sandstone beds called the Forest Ridge, and by 
geologists the Hastings sand. The beds run in a N.W. direction, 
from Hastings, by Ashbumham, Heathfield, Crowborough, Ashdown 
Forest, Worth, Tilgate Forest, and St. Leonard's Forest ; the country, 
as has already been mentioned, formerly covered by the great wood of 
Anderida. The highest point is Crowborough (804 ft.). ** The iron was 
here produced by vegetable and animal decomposition in the bed and 
delta of a mighty riyer, which flowed through countries inhabited by 
the iguanodon and other colossal reptiles." — ManteU, ** It appears to 
me that the ore in the Forest Ridge was the clay ironstone of the 
* Wealden beds.' At the western extremity of the district it is thought 
that the ferruginous sands of the lower greensand were used ; but in 
the clay country of the Weald I have found sufficient evidence of the 
exclusive use of a comparatively recent concretion, a kind of bog-iron, 
frequently turned up by the plough, and called * iron rag.' It is com- 
posed of clay, gravel, and about 25 or 30 per cent, of oxide of iron ; 
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and is a superficial and fragmentary formation, a recent 'pudding- 
stone.' ** — P, J, Martin, 

The period at which the iron of Sussex was first worked is quite 
unknown. The Rev. Edward Turner of Maresfield has, however, dis- 
covered Boman relics in a cinder-hed in his parish, indicating an exten- 
sive settlement. Many coins, mostly of Vespasian, Samian ware, and 
other articles, have heen found here ; and Boman coins have since been 
discovered in cinder-beds at Sedlescombe, at Westfield, and at Fram- 
iield (the cinders are the scoriae of disused furnaces, and are now turned 
to account in repedring the roads). It is probable, however, that the 
Britons were acquainted with these iron-fields before the Roman inva- 
sion. Csesar describes the use of iron rings for coin, and asserts that 
iron was produced in the maritime districts, though in small quantity. 
It is not clear, though it is probable, that the ore continued to be 
worked by the Saxons. The iron-beds of Sussex are not mentioned in 
Domesday, although some others are. The earliest record of the works 
occurs in the murage grant made by Henry III. to the town of Lewes 
in 1266. This empowers the inhabitants to raise tolls for the repair 
of the walls after the battle. Every cart laden with iron from the 
neighbouring Weald was to pay Icf., and every horse-load id. In 1290 
payment was made to Master Henry of Lewes for iron-work for the 
monument of Henry III. in Westminster Abbey; and 3000 horse- 
shoes and 29,000 nails are recorded as having been provided by Peter 
de Walsham, Sheriflf of Surrey and Sussex (13 Edw. II.), for the 
expedition against Scotland. 

The oldest existing article of Sussex iron remains in Burwash Church, 
and is a cast-iron monumental slab, with a cross, and an inscription in 
relief. It is of the 14th centy., and probably unique. The inscription, 
in Longobardic letters, is " Orate P. Annema Ihone Coline," Mistress 
Joan Collins having possibly been an "iron-mistress" at Socknersh 
furnace, in Brightling, where the Collins family was settled. Andirons 
and other articles of the 15th centy. are still found in some numbers in 
old mansions and farmhouses ; and work of the -16th centy. is com- 
paratively common. Some of the banded gims of wrought iron pre- 
served in the Tower of London, and dating from the reign of Henry VI., 
were of Sussex manufacture. A mortar, f<Mnnerly remaining at Bridge 
Green, in the parish of Prant, is said to have been the first made in 
England ; and it is probable that most of the pieces employed in our 
continental wars of the 14th and 15th centuries were manufactured in 
Sussex. These hooped guns were superseded by cannon cast in an 
entire piece, and bored, as at present. The first of these iron cannon 
ever produced in England were cast at Buxted, by Balf Hoge, or Hogge, 
in 1543 (35 Hen. VIII.). At the commencement of his work he was 
assisted by French and Flemish gunsmiths, but afterwards " made by 
liimself ordnance of cast iron of diverse sorts." The Hogge family 
resided at Hog House, near Buxted Church ; and over the door of 
their ancient dwelling tiieir rebus, a hog, with the date 1581, may 
still be seen. The name seems to have become confounded with that 
[Kent and SttssexJ] 
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of Huggett ; since at Hiiggett's furnace, between Bnxted and Mayfield, 
the first iron ordnance is said by tradition to have been cast : — 

" Master Haggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first can-non" — 

runs the local rhyme. Many Huggetts still carry on the trade of 
blacksmiths in East Sussex. 

The trade increased rapidly during the 16th century, when maay 
Sussex families enriched by it assumed the rank of gentry. Nor was 
it neglected by those of more ancient descent. Ashburnhams, Pel- 
hams, Sidneys, and Howards engaged in it to the destruction of ancestral 
oak and beech, and with all the apparent ardour of Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton men in these times. Others of lesser rank eagerly 
followed, the Fullers recognising the profit they gained in their motto, 
** Carbone et forcipibus." 

The destruction of woods throughout the county began to be noticed 
early in the 16th century, and some provisions were made by Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth against its increase. But the waste still Con- 
tinued. John Norden, in his * Surveyor's Dialogue ' (1607), asserts 
tiiat there were in Sussex nearly 140 hammers and furnaces for iron, 
each of which consumed every 24 hours from 2 to 4 loads of charcoal. 
But there was, he thought, some doubt whether the clearance was 
altogether hurtful, since ** people bred among woods are naturally more 
stnbbome and uncivil than in the champion countries." Drayton, in 
his * Polyolbion,' however, finds no consolation for the ** stately wood 
nymphs ^ of Sussex. 

" These forests, as I say, the daughters of the Weald 
(That in their heavy breasts had long their giiefs cettioealed), 
Foreseeing their decay each honr so fast come on. 
Under the axe's stroke, fetched many a grievous groan. 
When as the anvil's weight, and hammer's dreadful sound, 
Even rent the hollow wood! and shook the queachy ground^ 
So that the trembling nymphs, oppressed through ghastly fear, 
Kan madding to the downs, with loose dishevelled hair. 
The s^lvans that about the neighbouring woods did dwell. 
Both m the tufty frith and in the mossy fell. 
Forsook their gloomy bowers, and wandered far abroad, 
Expelled their quiet seats, and place of their abode. 
When labouring carts they saw to hold their daily trade. 
Where they in summer wont to sport them in the shade. 
' Could we.' say they, ' suppose that any would us cherish 
Which suffer every day the holiest things to perish ? 
Or to our daily want to minister supply ? 
These iron times breed none that mind posterity. 
*Tis but in vain to tell what we before have been. 
Or changes of the world that we in time have seen ; 
When, not devising how to spend our wealth with waste, 
We to the savage swine let fall our larding mast 
But now, alas I ourselves we have not to sustain ; 
Nor can our tops suffice to shield our roots from rain. 
Jove's oak, the warlike ash, veined elm, the softer beech. 
Short haael, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych. 
Tough holly, and smootii birch, must altogether bum ; 
What should the builder serve supplies the forger's torn, 
When under public good bise private gain takes hold. 
And we, poor woful woods, to ruin lastly sold.' " 
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Although the Forest Ridge of Sussex still contains much timber, the 
great woods of the Ashdown district entirely disappeared during the 
period of the ironworks, and the South Downs themselves are at present 
scarcely more bare and treeless. 

The Sussex iron varied in quality. " Some,** says Camden, " was 
more brittle than the Spanish iron ;" but that worked at the Ashbum- 
ham forges excelled in quality of toughness, " and I have been assured 
by smiths who have used it," says Mr. Lower, " that it was no wise 
inferior to the Swedish metal, generally accounted the beat in the 
world." The casting of brass was extensively carried on, and bell- 
founding 8uc<5essfully practised. (A new peal for Eastbourne was cast 
at Chiddingly in 1651 ; the bells of Hailsham were cast on Bell Bank, 
a spot near the town.) Steel was manufactured at Warbleton (where 
is a place called " Steelforgeland ") and at Robertsbridge. The site of 
an iron- work was chosen near to beds of ore and to some available 
water-power. Artificial ponds were generally constructed by dams of 
earth against the stream, with an outlet of masonry for the supply 
of water, by means of which the wheel connected with the machinery 
of the hammer or the furnace was set in motion. Many of the finest 
sheets of water in Sussex are thus due to the iron-works. Other 
meadows, once converted into ponds and pools, have again been drained. 

The trade reached its greatest extent in the 17th century ; and, as late 
as 1724, the iron manufacture was still considered the chief interest of 
the county, but the decline had already commenced. The vast con- 
sumption of wood rendered the production of iron in this district more 
expensive than in the localities where coal-mines and iron-ore are close 
together ; hence competition with them became hopeless, though the 
works continued as late as 1750. Famhurst in West Sussex and Ash- 
bnmham in the eastern division of the county were the last places at 
which they were carried on. The Ashburnham furnace was in work at 
the end of the last century. 

The principal existing remains of Sussex iron, besides the hooped 
guns already mentioned, are — andirons and chimney-backs, dating 
from the 14th to the 17th centuries (the work of these varies in 
character, but is sometimes very good and graceful), and monumental 
slabs, dating from the early part of the 17th century to the time at 
which the manufacture ceased altogether. Specimens occur in most of 
the churches throughout the 4istrict. At Wadhurst are no less than 
thirty examples, ranging between 1625 and 1799, all in very rude and 
bold relief. Many of the persons commemorated were connected with 
the trade in the parish. (A similar use of Scandinavian iron is made in 
the Norwegian cathedral of Trondhjeim.) One other relic of the Sussex 
works should here be mentioned : the balustrades round St. Paul's 
Cathedral, weighing, together with 7 gates, about 200 tons, were cast 
in the parish of Lamberhurst, at a cost of 11,202Z. Os. 6c?. A furnace 
near Mayfield disputes this honour, which really, however, belongs to 
** Gloucester Furnace" at Lamberhurst, where the annual consumption 
of wood was 200,000 cords. Cannon cast in this furnace are said to 

h 2 
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have been conveyed by smugglers for the use of French privateers 
during the war with England. The discovery of this, it is also asserted, 
caused the withdrawal of many Government contracts and the conse- 
quent decline of the works at Lamberhurst. The iron-works belonging 
to the Crown and to all royalists were destroyed by Sir William Waller 
after the taking of Chichester and Arundel in 1643. 

Geology and Teavellke's View, 

The main geological divisions of Sussex have already been mentioned. 
They belong to what is called the Valley of the Weald, and are con- 
nected with the history of the chalk formations, which must here be 
briefly noticed. The reader should also be referred to Sir Charles 
Lyell's * Principles of Geology,* book iv., ch. 21, and to the geological 
essays supplied by the late Dr. Mantell to Brayley's 'History of 
Surrey,' vol. i. p. 121, and vol. v. p. 51. 

From the large expanse of chalk forming the central portion of 
Hampshire two branches are sent oflf : one through the hills of Surrey 
and Kent to Dover, forming the ridge called the North Downs, and the 
other through Sussex to the sea at Beachy Head, constituting the 
South Downs. The country between these branches constitutes the 
Valley of the Weald, and contains four distinct formations. First, a 
narrow band of gault, ranging quite round the valley at the foot of the 
chalk ; next, a ring of lower greensand, a very complex group, con- 
sisting of grey, yellowish, and greenish sands, ferruginous sand and 
sandstone, clay, chert, and silicious limestone ; thirdlyy an inner ring 
of Weald clay, composed for the most part of clay without intermixture 
or calcareous matter, but sometimes including thin beds of sand and 
shelly limestone ; and lastly, in the centre of the district a high ridge 
formed of the Hastings sands, composed chiefly of sand, sandstone, 
clay, and calcareous grit, passing into limestone. Each of the belts, 
which are here called rings, terminates abruptly toward the sea in the 
same manner as the chalk itself. 

The chalk is, of course, the uppermost of all these formations, and in 
order to account for the appearance and denudation of the different 
beds intervening between the two branches of the North and South 
Downs various hypotheses have been proposed. That now generally- 
adopted is Sir Charles Lyell's, who conceives " that the chalk, together 
with many subjacent rocks, may have remained undisturbed and in 
horizontal stratification until after the commencement of the Eocene 
period. When at length the chalk was upheaved and exposed to the 
action of the waves and currents, it was rent and shattered, so that the 
subjacent secondary strata were soon after exposed to denudation. The 
waste of all these rocks, composed chiefly of sandstone and clay, sup- 
plied materials for the tertiary sands and clays, while the chalk was the 
source of flinty shingle and of the calcareous matter which we find 
intermixed with the Eocene clays." The tertiary sands and gravels 
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occur in the so-called basins of London and Hampshire, lying without 
the Yalley of the Weald north and south. " The tracts now separating 
these basins" (the North and South Downs) "were those first ele- 
vated, and which contributed by their gradual decay to the production 
of the newer strata. These last were accumulated in deep submarine 
hollows, formed probably by the subsidence of certain parts of the 
chalk, which sank while the adjoining tracts were rising." — Lyell^ book 
iv. ch. 20. Whether the chalk ever extended completely over the 
country between the North and South Downs is, of course, uncertain. 
Sir Charles Lyell, however, considers that it did so, and accounts for 
the absence of all ruins of chalk on the central district by supposing 
that "the rise of the land was very gradual, and the subterranean 
movements for the most part of moderate intensity. During the last 
century earthquakes have occasionally thrown down at once whole lines 
of sea cliffs for several miles continuously ; but if this had happened 
repeatedly during the waste of the ancient escarpments of the chalk 
now encircling the Weald, and if the shocks had been accompanied by 
the sudden rise and conversion of large districts into land, the Weald 
would have been covered with the ruins of those wasted rocks, and the 
sea could not possibly have had time to clear the whole away." The 
gradual rise of the strata is thus explained : " Supposing the line of 
the most violent movements to have coincided with what is now the 
central ridge of the Weald Valley ; in that case, the first land which 
emerged must have been situated where the Forest Ridge is now 
placed. Here a number of reefs may have existed, and islands of 
chalk, which may have been gradually devoured by the ocean in the 
same manner as Heligoland and other European isles have disappeared 
in modern times. Suppose the ridge or dome first elevated to have 
been so rent and shattered on its summit as to give more easy access 
to the waves," until at length the masses thus shattered were removed. 
"Two strips of land might then remain on each side of a channel, in 
the same manner as the opposite coasts of France and England, com- 
posed of chalk, present ranges of white cliffs facing each other. A 
jiowerful current might then rush, like that which now ebbs and flows 
through the Straits of Dover, and might scoop out a channel in the 
gault. We must bear in mind that the intermittent action of earth- 
quakes would accompany this denuding process, Assuring rocks, 
throwing down cliflTs, and bringing up, from time to time, new stratified 
masses, and thus greatly accelerating the rate of waste. If the lower 
bed of chalk on one side of the channel should be harder than on the 
other, it would cause an under terrace resembling that presented by the 
upper greensand in parts of Sussex and Hampshire. When at length 
the gault was entirely swept away from the central parts of the channel, 
the lower greensand would be laid bare, and portions of it would be- 
come land during the continuance of the upheaving earthquakes. 
Meanwhile the chalk cliffs would recede farther from one another, 
whereby four parallel strips of land, or perhaps rows of islands, would 
be caused." The faces of the chalk range which front the Weald {t^Q 
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north face of the South Downs and the south termination of the North 
Downs) form steep declivities, called by geologists the " escarpment of 
the chalk." This escarpment may be traced from the sea at Folke- 
stone along the south face of the North Downs to Guildford and the 
neighbourhood of Petersfield, and thence to the termination of the 
South Downs at Beacby Head. *' In this precipice or steep slope the 
strata are cut off abruptly, and it is evident that they must originally 
have extended farther." The view from the hill above Steyning in 
Sussex displays very clearly the character of this escarpment. " The 
geologist cannot fail to recognise in this view the exact likeness of a 
sea-cliff; and if he turns and looks in an opposite direction, or eastward, 
towards Beachy Head, he will see the same line of height prolonged. 
Even those who are not accustomed to speculate on the former changes 
which the surface has undergone may fancy the broad and level plain 
to resemble the flat sands which were laid dry by the receding tide, and 
the different projecting masses of chalk to be the headlands of a coast 
which separated the different bays from each other." — Lyell, 

The drainage of all this district "is not effected by watercourses 
following the great valleys excavated out of the argillaceous strata, but 
by valleys which run in a transverse direction, passing through the 
chalk to the basin of the Thames on the one side, and to the English 
Channel on the other. In this manner the chain of the North Downs 
is broken by the rivers Wey, Mole, Daren t, Med way, and Stour ; the 
South Downs by the Arun, Adur, Ouse, and Cuckmere.'* " These great 
cross fractures of the chalk, which have become river channels, have 
a remarkable correspondence on each side of the Valley of the Weald, 
in several instances the gorges in the North and South Downs appearing 
to be directly opposed to each other. Thus, for example, the defiles of 
the Wey in the North Downs, and of the Arun in the South, seem to 
coincide in direction; and in like manner the Ouse corresponds to 
the Darent and the Cuckmere to the Medway. Although these coin- 
cidences may perhaps be accidental, it is by no means improbable 
that the great amount of elevation towards the centre of the Weald 
district gave rise to transverse fissures." If these transverse hollows 
could be filled up, all the rivers, observes Mr. Conybeare, would be 
forced to take an easterly course, and to empty themselves into the sea 
by Romney Marsh and Pevensey Levels. 

The various formations between the two ranges of Downs, which, 
according to this hypothesis, have been laid bare by the upheaval and 
subsequent removal of the chalk, offer very distinct scenery and pecu- 
liarities. The Forest Bidge, formed of the Hastings sands, is perhaps 
the most romantic portion of the county (see Rte. 17). Steep and 
abrupt hills, intersected by numerous stream-valleys, extend in a 
long line from Fairlight to Horsham. The valleys are themselves 
picturesque and full of beauty. From the hills noble views are com- 
manded toward the sea and the Downs on either side. The highest 
point of this ridge is Crowborough Beacon (804 feet). Scots pine and 
fir (both of comparatively recent introduction), beech and birch abound 
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throughout the district. The country of the Weald day, which en- 
circles the Forest Ridge, is more level, hut hy no means tame. Th» 
oak is here the principal tree. This district was " once the bed of an 
ancient delta or estuary, formed by a river of great extent, flowing 
through a country possessing a tropical flora, and inhabited by reptiles 
of appalling magnitude, and of species which no doubt became extinct 
ere the creation of the human race." Many of these reptiles — ^among 
them the Iguanodon and the Hylasosaurus — were first discovered in 
Tilgate Forest by Dr. Mantell. Between the Weald clay and the 
chalk, beds of the lotver greenwind intervene, presenting here and 
there, ee^)ecially about Midbiurst and Petworth, some very interesting 
sc^iery. But the most peculiar district in the country — as striking 
and picturesque in its way as the Forest Ridge — is that of Uie chalk, 
forming the range of the South Downs, 

The South Downs in Sussex extend to 53 miles in length, with an 
avera^ breadth of 4^ miles, and an average height of about 500 feet. 
The greatest elevations are attained at Ditchliug Beacon (858 feet), and 
at Firie Beacon (820 feet). Chanctonbury Ring (814 feet) is, how» 
ever, a more conspicuous mark at a distance, owing to the dark mass of 
firs with which it is crested. It may be distinctly recognised from the 
range of the North Downs in Surrey. 

About 300 species of shells, zoophytes, and fishes have been dis* 
covered in the chalk. The great beauty of its outlines, and the 
graceful undulations which, fold after fold, pass away into the extreme 
distance — " lines of beauty, unequalled except in some island group of 
the Pacific" — are alone suflBciently attractive. But the magnificent 
prospects commanded from these hills, and the perfect freedom with 
which it is possible to ride or walk for miles along their unenclosed 
summits, render the Sussex Dovms one of the most delightful districts 
in the south of England. •* Though I have now travelled them for 
upwards of thirty years," writes Gilbert White to Barrington (Letter 
17), " yet I still investigate that chain of majestic mountains with 
fresh admiration year by year, and 1 think I see new beauties every 
time I traverse it." . . . ** Mr. Ray," he continues, " used to visit a 
family just at the foot of these hills, and was so ravished with the pros- 
pect from Plumpton Plain, near Lewes, that he mentions those scapes 
in his ' Wisdom of God in the Works of the Creation,' with the utmost 
satisfaction, and thinks them equal to anything he had seen in the 
finest parts of Europe.** The tourist, if he penetrate at all beyond 
those parts of the range usually visited (in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Brighton), will find the South Downs less hackneyed 
ground and quite as interesting as many parts of the Continent which 
enjoy a far higher reputation. The best and most complete notice of 
them will be found in Mr. Lower^s Contributions to Literature, to 
which reference has already been made. 

The eastern half of the South Downs, from Beachy Head to beyond 
Lewes, is more bare and treeless, though perhaps finer in form, than the 
hilU farther west. The great sweeps of the chalk are everywhere 
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broken by "ooombes" and "deans/* the local names for the deep 
valleys and hollows (see Lewes, Bte. 15). Stunted junipers, occasional 
patches of box, and hawthorns, sometimes of great age, and strongly 
marked against the green turf by their clusters of white blossoms or 
scarlet berries, are dotted here and there over the Downs ; and, as we 
advance westward, "shaws" and "holts," as the little woods are 
called, become more and more frequent, nestling in the sheltered 
coombes, and struggling upward over the hill-side in the most pic- 
turesque manner. Ash, hazel, and oak are the trees of which they are 
mostly formed ; and noticing can be more beautiful than their colouring 
in early autumn, finely contrasted with the bright close turf, and seen 
under a sky chequered with passing cloudlets. At every step the 
tourist will then be reminded of Copley Fielding, who laboured so long 
among these downs, and whose drawings record so faithfully every 
characteristic of their scenery. 

. A marked feature of the chalk hills is the number of " fairy rings," 
sometimes called " hagtracks," and frequently occurring of very un- 
usual size. The fairies themselves, although no longer taking much 
interest in the things of " middle earth,** may still be occasionally heard 
of in the more "elenge** (lonely) places of the Downs. They are 
locally known, however, as " Pharisees,'* by which name it is supposed 
they are frequently mentioned in the Bible — a sufficient proof of their 
actual existence. "We'll sing and dance like Pharisees,** is a line 
which occurs in an old harvest-supper song, indicating that, however 
broad phylacteries may have been assumed by the " good neighbours '* 
of Sussex, their general habits continue much the same as those of 
their brethren elsewhere. Among the many flowers to be met with on 
the Downs are several species of orchis, and three of the gentians (cam- 
pestris, amarella, and pneumonanthe), lovely enough, with their bright 
blue stars, to adorn the couch of Titania herself. Besides the fairy 
rings, barrews of all dates — Celtic, Roman, and Saxon— are found 
scattered over the Downs. The tourist will also remark the T-shaped 
incisions in the turf; these are traps for the wheatear {Saxicdci 
cenantJie), the " English ortolan,*' as it is called, and not undeservedly. 
The wheatears are only summer residents, arriving about the middle of 
March and beginning their retreat in September, at which time they 
congregate on the Downs in great numbers. They are taken for the 
table, however, to such an extent that it is said the entire extinction of 
the bird is at no great distance. A shepherd on Mount Cabum, near 
Lewes, is said (but long since) to have caught no less than 84 dozen in 
a single day. The bustard or " wild turkey," which formerly haunted 
all these Downs in large flocks, has long since disappeared. The last 
were hunted down with dogs toward the middle of the last century. 

The South Down shepherds, a very peculiar race, have all but shared 
the fate of the bustard, although a specimen may still be lighted on 
occasionally in some solitary part of the hills. They used formerly to 
live in caves or huts dug into the side of a bank or " link," and lined 
with heath or straw. " It was in my cave,** writes one of them, of whom 
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a very interesting notice will be found in the * Sussex Archaeological 
Collections,' '* that I first read about Moses and his shepherding life, 
and a))out David's killing the lion and the bear. Ah ! how glad I felt 
that we hadn't such wild beastes to frighten, and may be kill, our 
sheep and us." They were much ** tempted " by smugglers. " Time 
and often have I seen as many as a hundred men a horseback, with led 
horses, all loaded with tubs of spirits and bags of tobacco." The 
Hawkhurst gang were the most celebrated and feared. The smugglers, 
however, have quite disappeared. The trade of ** shepherding still 
descends in families, and certain names are always associated with the 
shepherd's crook. 

The views from the Downs themselves, stretching far over the Weald, 
or towards the blue border of sea, are among the finest in the county. 
The artist will also notice the very picturesque character of the villages 
nestling close under the foot of the hills ; " clusters of lowly habitations, 
some hatched, some tiled, some abutting the street, some standing 
angularly towards it, all built of flint or boulders. A bam, a stable, a 
circular pigeon-house, centuries old, with all its denizens (direct de- 
scendants of the old manorial pigeons which lived here in the days of 
the Plantagenets), and an antique gable or two peer out among the tall 
elms," — M, A. Lower, 

The entire county of Sussex, but especially the district on the Weald 
clay, long enjoyed a " bad pre-eminence " on account of its deep roads, 
the terror of all travellers. " Sowseks full of dirt and myre ' is the 
character assigned to the county in an old rhyme quoted in Leland's 
Itinerary, and it continued an appropriate one until very recently. A 
letter, "by an ingenious gentleman of the Court," gives a curious 
account of the journey (in 1708) of Prince George of Denmark from 
Godalming to Petworth, where he met Charles VI. of Spaiu, who had 
landed at Portsmouth. " We set out," says the ingenious* gentleman, 
" by torchlight, and did not get out of the coaches (save only when 
we were overturned or stuck fast in the mud) till we arrived at our 
journey's end. 'Twas hard for the Prince to sit 14 hours in the coach 
that day without eating anything, and passing through the worst ways 
that ever I saw in my life. We were thrown but once indeed in going, 
but both our coach, which was the leading, and his Highness's body- 
coach, would have suffered very often if the nimble boors of Sussex 
had not frequently poised it or supported it with their shoulders from 
Godalming almost to Petworth; and the nearer we approached the 
Duke's house the more inaccessible it seemed to be. The last nine 
miles of the way cost us six hours' time to conquer them ; and indeed 
we had never done it, if our good master had not several times lent us 
a pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby we were able to trace 
out the way for him. They made us believe that the several grounds 
we crossed and his Grace's park would alleviate the fatigue ; but I pro- 
test I could hardly perceive any difference between them and the 
common roads." Nearly fifty years later, Horace Walpole writes to 
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Montague (August, 1749), " If you love good roads, conveniences, good 
inns, plenty of postilions and horses, be so kind as never to go into 
Sussex. We thought ourselves in the northest part of England. The 
whole country has a Saxon air, and the inhabitants are savage, as if 
King George the Second was the first monarch of the East Angles. 
Coaches grow there no more than balm and spices. We were forced to 
drop our post-chaise that resembled nothing so much as a Harlequin's 
calash, which was occasionally a chaise or a baker's cart. We journeyed 
over Alpine mountains, drenched in clouds, and thought of Harlequin 
again when he was driving the chariot of the sun through the morning 
clouds, and so was glad to hear the aqua vitae man crying a dram. . . . 
I have set up my staff and finished my pilgrimages for this year. 
Sussex is a great damper of curiosity." 

Oxen were generally used to draw carriages of all sorts through these 
heavy roads, and they may still be seen in different parts of the county 
employed as " beasts of draught," as well as in ploughing. But for the 
most part the perils of Sussex travelling have disappeared. Excellent 
roads, laid with the ironstone "clinkers," have been formed through- 
out the county ; railways have penetrated it, and are yet extending 
their arms ; and although every tourist will do well to bear in mind 
the caution of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, that a man must not expect to carry 
about with him " the comforts of the Sautmarket," there is, neverthe- 
less, no important town in the county in which they need be missed, 
and the large watering-places are of course supplied with all the appli- 
ances of the metropolis. In the less frequented districts rustic inns 
and harder fare must be submitted to : but bacon and eggs are never- 
failing resources, and cleanliness may almost always be confidently 
reckoned upon. 

For the old Sussex dialect, which still retains the Saxbn pronuncia- 
tion and many Saxon words, consult Cooper's * Glossary of Sussex 
FrovincicUisms,^ 

The most important collections of works of art in Sussex are at Pet- 
worth (Rte. 19), where the pictures are of the highest reputation and 
interest ; at Parham (Rte. 18), where besides some good pictures is a 
noble collection of armour, ancient plate, MSS., &c. ; and at Goodwood. 
(Rte. 16). There are a few good portraits at Arundel Castle (Rte. 16) ; 
an unrivalled library of MSS. and early printed books, plate, &c., at 
Ashburnham Place (Rte. 17) ; and some pictures at Knepp Castle 
(Rte. 14). These three collections, however, are not shown. 
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SKELETON TOURS. 

No. I.— A TOUR OF SEVEN WEEKS THROUGH 

KENT AND SUSSEX 

(EMBRACING ALL THE CHIEF PLACES OF INTEREST). 

Days. 

1. London by the Mid-Kent Bail way and omnibus to Seyenoaks 

(Bte. 6). In the afternoon see Knole. 

2. By road from Sevenoaks to Maidstone, visiting the Moat, Ightham 

(Bte. 6), Mailing Abbey, and AUington OasUe (Bte. 5), on the 
way. 

3. See All Saints' Church and College, and the town of Maidstone, in the 

morning : in the afternoon visit Leeds Castle. 

4. By rail to Aylesford. See the town, and visit Bat's Coity House 

(Bte. 5). Proceed by rail to Bochester (Bte. 2). 

5. See iiie Castle and Cathedral in the morning. Visit Fort Pitt, 

Chatham, in the afternoon. (If the Dockyard be an object, an 
entire day should be given to it.) 

6. Visit Cobham Hall (Bte. 2). 
7.' Sunday at Bochester. 

8. By rail to Faversham (Bte. 4), See the Church, and visit Davington 

Priory. In the afternoon proceed to CanterbuijT (Bte. 8). 

9. See the Cathedral in the morning. In the afternoon, St. Augustine's 

College and St. Martin's Church ; and ascend the hill above it for 
the sake of the general view of Canterbury. 

10. See the Dane John and the rest of the city in the morning. In the 

afternoon visit Chartham and Chilham (Bte. 8). It is best to drive 
to Chilham, since there is no railway station at Chartham, where 
the church is of very great interest. Betiim to Canterbury. 

11. Visit the Churches of Patrixboume and Barfreston (Bte. 11). Beturn 

to Canterbury. 

12. By railway to Minster (Bte. 9). See the Church ; visit the high 

ground of the Isle of Thanet, and the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Wade. Beturn to Minster, and proceed by rail to Margate (Bte. 9). 

13. See the North Foreland. In the evening by rail to Bamsgate (Bte. 9). 

14. Sunday at Bamsgate. 

15. By rail to Sandwich (Bte. 10). See the town in the morning ; in the 

afternoon visit Bichborough. 

16. By rail to Deal. Thence by road to Dover, visiting Walmer Castle 

(Bte. 10) and the Church of St. Margaret at Cliffe (Bte. 10) on the 
way. 

17. At Dover (Bte. 7). See the Castle and the Western Heights. 
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Days. 

18. By rail to Folkestone (Rte. 7). See the Church. In the afternoon 

visit Castle Hill, N. of the town. Betum to Folkestone. 

19. From Folkestone either by road or by rail (the Westenhanger Station) 

to Hythe (Bte. 7). See the ruins of the manor-house at Westen- 
hanger; Saltwood Castle; the Church at Hythe; and thence 
proceed to Lymne (Bte. 7). In the evening by rail to Ashford. 

20. From Ashford by road to Cranbrook or Qoudhurat (Bte.^7). 

21. Sunday either at Cranbrook or Goudhurst 

22. Goudhurst to Tunbridge Wells (Bte. 12). 

23. See the Wells, and visit the High Bocks and the Common in the 

morning ; in the afternoon proceed by rail to Tunbridge (Bte. 7). 
See the Castle there. Betum to Tunbridge Wells. 

24. Visit Penshurst and Hever (Bte. 7). Betum to Tunbridge Wells. 

25. At Tunbridge Wells. Visit Frant Church and Bayham Abbey 

(Bte. 12). 

26. At Tunbridge Wells. Visit Mayfield (Bte. 12). 

27. By rail to Hastings (Bte. 12). Visit Etchingham Church and Battle 

Abbey (Bte. 12) on the way. 

28. Sunday at Hastings. 

29. At Hastings. See the Castle, and visit the Lover's Leap. 

30. At Hastings. Visit Brede Place, Brickwall, and Bodiam Castle 

(Bte. 12). 

31. At Hastings. Visit Winchelsea and Bye (Bte. 13). 

32. From Hastings to Pevensey (Bte. 15) ; by the Wartling road to 

Hurstmonceux ; thence to Hailsham. 

33. From Hailsham to Eastbourne (Bte. 15). By Beachy Head and along 

the coast to Newhaven (Bte. 15). By railway to Lewes (Bte. 15). 

34. At Lewes. See the Castle and town in the mormng. In the afternoon 

walk to Mount Cabum. 

35. Sunday at Lewes. 

36. Walk to MoTmt Harry. In the afternoon by railway to Brighton 

(Bte. 14). 

37. At Brighton. In the afternoon excursion to the Devil's Dyke (Bte. 14). 

38. By railway to Shoreham (Bte. 16). See the churches of Old and New 

Shoreham. Drive to Bramber Castle and Steyning (Bte. 18). 
Betum to the Shoreham Station and proceed to Worthing. 

39. From Worthing to Storrington (Bte. 18) ; visiting Broadwater ChurcH, 

Sompting Church, and Cissbury Hill, on tiie way (Bte. 16). Sleep 
at Storrington. 

40. Visit Parham and Amberley— castle and church (Bte. 18). Proceed 

through Amndel Park to Arundel (Bte. 16). 

41. See Arundel Castle. By railway to Chichester (Bte. 16). 

42. Sunday at Chichester. 

43. See Cathedral and city in the morning. In the afternoon excursion 

to Bosham (Bte. 16). 

44. At Chichester. Excursion to Boxgrove and Goodwood (Bte. 16). 

45. At Chichester. Excursion to Kingley Bottom and Bow Hill (Bte. 16). 

46. At Chichester. Excursion across the Downs to Bignor (Bte. 16). 

47. Chichester to Midhurst (Bte. 19). See Cowdray. Thence to Petworth. 

48. See Petworth and Park (Bte. 19). In the evening to Godalming, 

whence trains proceed to London. 
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No. IL— KENT. 

Route, Chief Points of Interest [the most remark- 

able WITH the Asterisk]. 

Dartford Church ; Powder and Paper Mills. Exc. upthe 

Parent to Lnllingfitone. See *Dajent Church. 

Rochester ^Cathedral ; ^Castle ; *Ezo. to Cobham Hall. 

Chatham ^Dockyard. Chatham Lines. "Etc, to Isle of 

Sheppey. *Sheemes8 Dockyard. Remarkable 
fosfflls. 

Faversham ♦Church. *I>avington Priory. ♦View from 

Bioughton mil. Visit Selling Church. 

Canterbury ♦Cathedral. ♦St Augustine's College; ♦St. 

Martin's Church. Views of city from Harble- 
down and opposite hills. Exc. to ♦Chartham 
and Chilham. View over the valley of the 
Stour. Exc. to Patrixboume and ♦Barfreston 
Churches. 

HerneBay Heme Church. ♦Reculver. 

Ramsgate .. ♦View from high ground of Thanet ♦Minster 

Church. ♦Church of St Nicholas at Wade. 
Osengall Hill. 

Margate ♦North Foreland. 

Sandwich ♦St Clement's Church. ♦Richborough. 

Deal Sandown Castle. ♦Walmer Castle. ♦North- 
bourne Qiurch. 

Dover ♦Castle. ♦Western Heights. Town Hall. ♦Exc. 

to Church of St Margarets at Cliffe. ♦St. 
Margaret's Bay. View from the Prospect 
Tower in Waldershare Park. St Badigund's 
Abbey. ♦Shahroeare's Cliff. 

Folkestone ♦Church. ♦View from Castle ffill. 

Hythb .. .. .. .. ♦Church. *Saltwood Castle. ♦Westenhanger. 

♦Lymne. Exc. to Romney Maish. 

AsHFORD Church. Exc. to Wye. Exc. to Eastwell and 

Charing. ♦View from Eastwell Park. *Stained 
glass m Westwell Church. Remains of 
Archiepiscopal Palace at Charing. 

Tenterden .. .. ,. Church. 

Cranbbook Church. Sissinghurst. 

GouDHXTRST ♦Vicw firom Church-tower. Kilndown Chapel. 

Tunbridge Wells .. .. Views from Common. ♦High Rocks; Toad 

Rock. View from Frant Church; ♦Bayham 
Abbey ; ♦Mayfield ; Buckhurst ; Ashdown 
Forest. 

Tunbridge ♦Castle. Manufacture of Tunbridge ware. Visit 

to ♦Penshurst and ♦Hever Castle. 

Maidstone ♦All Saints Church. ♦College. Excursions to 

♦Allington Castle; Mailing Abbey; Ad- 
dington ; •Leeds Castle ; Aylesford ; •Kit's 
Coity House. ♦View from Blue-Bell Hill. 
•Stained glass in Nettlested Church. 
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BocTE. Chief Points of Ikterest. 

HuiVKUOASM *Kndle Park. *The Moat House, Ighthani. 

^Cheyening. Westerham. 
Bbomubt Tiew from Holwood HjIL ChialelHint, Ghmch 

and Green. *Exc. by Valky of Cray to 

Cnyfoid. 
WooLWiCB ^AisenaL ^Dockyard. View horn. Shooter's 

Hill *£UfaaJii. 

No. III.— SUSSEX. 

TcvBBiDGc: Wells , . . . fSee Kent). 

KTCHI90HAM •Church. 

HASTnrae •Views firom Cliife. Exc. to •Crowhoist. Ezo. 

to *BTOde, Blackwall, and Bodiam Castle. 

WurOHELBEA •St. Thomas's Church. The Fziara. 

Btb •Chwrch. Ypres Tower. 

Battle ^Afabey. Aahbamham Phice and Church. 

•Exc. along the Forest Bidge to East Grin- 
stead. •View from the Heathfield Tower, 
and •from the Cro6s-in-4iiand Inn. Bother- 
field Church. •Crowboroogh Beacon. •Ash- 
down Forest. 

East Geisbtead .. .. Church. ♦SackviUe CoU^e. •Worth Church. 

Baloombe Tilgate Forest 

CacKFiELD Church. •Cnckfield Place. •Lindfield Church. 

Church of Horsted Keynes. 

Habsogc's Gate Station •Ditchling Beacon. Plumpton Place. •Street 

Place. Hurstpieipoint. St. John's College. 
•Clayton Church. 

Bkhbton 8t Nicholas* Church. PaTilion. Pier. •Exc. to 

Devil's I^ke. Preston. 

Lewes *CastIe. Ruins of Priory. •The Coombe. 

'^Mount Cabum. •Mount Harry. 

Newraven , Church. Seaford. •Old Parsonage at West 

Dean. 

PEVRiRiBr ♦Castle. ♦Church. 

Haxuhax . . . . . . Church. ♦Exc. to Hurstmonceux Castle. 

Easthoitrnib « . , , « » •Ohuroh. ♦Beachy Head. 

SuoRSHAil ♦Churches of Old and New Shoreham. Exc. 

to Bramber. •Steyning Church. •Wiston 
House. ♦Chanctonbuiy Ring. 

WoRTttlttci ., ., .« ♦Sompting Church. •Broadwater Church. •Ciss- 

buiyHill. West Tarring, The Miller's Tomb. 

AnUHDBt^ .. ** %. .* ♦Castle and Park. •Church. Exc. to •Am- 

borley. Church and Castle, and •Parham. 
♦Climping Church. • 

BoONOR .. ** .. .. Rocks. ♦Hushing Well, Pagham. Pagham 

Church. 

CuiOBiaTSR .. .. .. * Cathedral. ♦Prioiy Church, now the Town- 
hall. ♦St. Mary's Hospital. Excursions to 
♦Bosham, ♦Goodwood, ♦Boxgroye, ♦Kingley 
Bottom, 
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Route. Chief Points op Interest. 

MiDHUBST Church. ^Buins of Cowdray, and Park. £!zc. 

to Shulbrede Priory. 
Petworth *Hou8e and Pictures. Church. *Exc. to 

remains of Roman villa at Bignor. 

BiLLINOHURST ChuTCh. 

Horsham *Church. Denne Park. *St. Leonard's Forest. 

Enepp Castle. 

No. IV.— AN AKTISTIC AND ANTIQUAEIAN TOUR. 

KENT. — Bochester Cathedral and Castle. Pictures at Cobham. Maid- 
stone Church and College. Leeds Castle. Faversham Church. Davington 
Priory. Canterbury Cathedral and St. Augustine's College. Churches of 
Minster and St. Nicholas at Wade. Boman remains at Beculyer and Bich- 
borough. Town of Sandwich. Church of St. Margaret's at Cliffe. Bar- 
freston and Patrixboum Churches. Dover Castle. Hythe Church. Salt- 
wood Castle. Buins of the Manor-house at Westenhanger. Boman remains 
at Lymne. Tunbridge Castle. Penshurst. Hever. Pictures at Knole. 
The Moat House, Ightham. Sore Place, Plaxtole. 

SUSSEX.— Kemains of Archbishop^ Palace at Mayfield. Battle Abbey. 
Monnments in St. Thomas's Church, Winchelsea. (Collections at Ashbum- 
ham Place, not at present shown.) Hastings Castle. Pevensey (Boman 
walls of Anderida and Mediseval Castle). Hurstmonceux Castle. Lewes 
Castle. Churches of Old and New Shoreham.. Sompting Church. Broad- 
water Church. Steyning Church. Arundel Castle Q>ictures in the castle 
not shown). Amberley Church and Castle. Parham, pictures, armour, and 
various coUections. Climping Church. Chichester Cathedral. Bosham 
Church. Goodwood (pictures at). Boxgrove Church. Up-park (pictures, 
china, &c.). Buins ot Cowdray. Petworth (pictures and sculpture). 

No. v. — A PEDESTRIAN TOUR ALONG THE NORTH 

AND SOUTH DOWNS. 

(^For portions of thefollowiny Tour — which embraces the most pictur- 
esque portions of Surrey and Sussex, and vnll he found fuU of 
interest — see the Handbook of Surrey and Hants.) 

Days. 

1. From Beigate along the Chalk Downs by Boxhill to Dorking. 

2. Visit Leilh EQll ; and proceed by Sheere and Gomshall to Guildford. 

3. By the Hog's Back to Famham (visit Losely and Compton by the way). 

4. Across Hindhead and by the Devil's Punchbowl to Headley ; thence 

through Woolmer Forest to Selbome. 

5. By Hawskley to Petersfield. 

6. Through the Forest of Bere to Rowland's Castle. 

7. By Stanstead Park and Bowhill to Cocking. 

8. Along the Downs to Bignor. See the Boman viUa. Sleep at the 

White Horse, Sutton. 

9. Along the Downs by Amberley to Storrington. Visit Parham. 

10. By Chanctonbury Bing, Steyning, and the DeviVs Dyke, to Poynings. 

11. Along the Downs Cover Mount HarryJ to Lewes. 

12. Lewes to Beachy Head and Eastbourne. 
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EOUTES. 

*,• The names of places are printed In italics only in those routes where the places are 

described. 



liOUTE 



PAGE 



1 The Thames — London by 

Greemcich, Woolvjich^ and 
Gravesend, to Margate • 

2 London to Chatham (Rail) 

3 The Ide of Sheppey . • . 

4 Chathani to Canterbury 

5 Rochester to Maidstone . 

6 London by Beckenham and 

Bromley to Sevenoaks ; 
Knole; Westerham . 



1 
19 
56 
61 
73 



96 



ROUTE rA(;K 

7 Reigate by Godslone, Never, 

Penshursty Tunhridge, Ash- 
fordt and Folkestone to 
Dover 

8 Ashford to Canterbury . . 

9 Canterbury to Margate . . 

10 Canterbury, by Deal and 

Walmer, to Dover . 

11 Canterbury, by Barham 

Down, to DoTer 



115 
152 

188 



202 
217 



ROUTE 1. 

THE THAMES —LONDON TO 
MARGATE. 

Steamers leave daily for Margate 
from the London Bridge Wharf, 

For Gravesendt steamers leave the 
Hungerford Pier several times a day, 
touching at Erith and Rosherville 
Gardens. Passengers may go by 
rail from the Fenchureh Street Sta- 
tion to Blackwall, where the Graves- 
end steamers also touch. The time 
of passage is thereby shortened about 
1 hour. 

For Greenwich, Bla^kwaU, and 
Woolwich, steamers leave Hunger- 
ford Pier every 20 minutes, touching 

[Kent & Sussex.'^ 



at the other piers in their way. 
Deptford and Chreenwich may also be 
reached by the direct railway, from 
London Bridge Station. 

The time of transit is about 2^ hrs. 
to Gravesend, 6 hrs. to Heme Bay, 
aptd 7 to Margate. 



The approach to London by the 
river is the only one which at once im- 
presses a stranger with the grandeur 
and extent of the metropolis. Every 
visitor should make a point of pass- 
ing in a steamer at least from London 
to Greenwich. 

The whole of the Thames, below 
the bridges, is included in the Port 
of London, which extends seaward a 
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distance of 4 del from the N. Fore- 
land lighthouse. As &r as the mouth 
of the Medway the Lord Mayor is 
"( Conservator of the River" — having 
under him a deputy or water-bailiff. 
The Admiralty claims a concurrent 
jurisdiction ; and the corJMjration of 
Trinity House also possesses impor- 
tant rights. By these several bodies 
the affairs of the river, and of the 
different stations on it connected 
with the Royal Navy, are duly regu- 
lated. 

The tide flows nearly as high as 
Richmond ; for a greater distance (60 
m.) than is found in any other river 
in Europe. Its average velocity is 20 
m. an hour. That of the stream 
itself is between 3 and 4 m. an hour — 
a medium, however, deduced from. 
great inequalities arising from dif- 
ferent sources. The water is some- 
times brackish at London Bridge; 
at Gravesend it is salt but turbid — 
" nevertheless it is not so impure 
as the waters of the Ganges and 
other celebrated rivers" — (Crudens 
Gravesend) — a small consolation to 
tiiose who have to use it. 

No other river in the world has 
such an amount of traffic. ** Thames' 
fair bosom is the world's exchange." 
This ceaseless passage of vessels, 
together with the increase of London 
itself, have not a little altered the 
appearance of the river since Spenser 
wrote of it as the " silver-streaming 
Thames" — or since Harrison (1580) 
described the "fat and sweete sal- 
mons" daily taken in it. Its only pre- 
sent contributions to the table are 
flounders, eels, and whitebait — the 
last sometimes untruly asserted to be 
peculiar to the Thames. 

There are sixteen bends or reaches 
on the river between London and 
Gravesend. This transit was for- 
merly know as " the Long Ferry," 
and the right of conveying passengers 
on it was at a very early period at- 
tached to the manors of Milton and 
Gravesend. These were bound to 
prepare boats for the passage, called 
•* Tilt-boats," duly supplied with 



trusses of clecui straw for the repose 
of the passengers. The journey in 
these boats was long and sometimes 
dangerous; and De Foe has given 
a graphic picture of the terrors of the 
river in a storm, when the passenger 
was glad to be set on shore at Black- 
waU (N. and Q. vol. ii. 209). The 
last of these sailing boats was with- 
drawn in 1834, after a _yain struggle 
against the steamers, ' which com- 
menced running between London 
and Gravesend, Jan. 23, 1815. 

The voyage up and down the 
Thames, especially at the turn of 
the tide, presents a sight which a 
foreigner cannot look upon but with 
astonishment, or an Englishman with- 
out pride. It is very certain that 
no other city in Europe or in the 
world can present such a spectacle 
as the haven of London. At first 
the steam-vessel slowly and with dif- 
Acuity makes its way. stopping eyery 
few minutes until some unwieldy 
laden barge, or deeply freighted 
merchantman bound for the docks, 
can be moved aside or avoided so as 
to allow the vessel to pass. At 
times, a whole group of ships of dif- 
ferent sizes and classes may be seen 
as it were entangled and obstructing^ 
the passage. It is wonderful with 
what ease they disentangle them- 
selves. The coolness and precision 
with which the captain of the 
steamer, pacing the bridge between 
the paddle-boxes, delivers his orders 
unaffected by the tumult and dis- 
order around, is especially worthy of 
notice. Remark also the order in 
which the shipping is moored on 
either side of tlie river, in compact 
squares or tiers, leaving ample space 
in Ihe centre for passage up and 
dovm. 

The river for 4 m. below London 
Bridge is called The Pool, and con- 
tains such of the shipping as does 
not lie in the several docks. The 
speed of all steamers is restricted to 
5 m. an hour in passing through this 
crowded part of the river. 

Leaving the Hungerford Pier, the 
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chief points to be noticed are — 
Somerset House and the Temple 
Gardens on the 1. bank ; beyond 
rises the Dome of St. Paul's. St. 
Saviour's Church, rt., is the pext 
point; and below Jjondon Bridge 
the Custom-house and the Tower, 
1., with St. Eatherine's and the Lon- 
don Docks adjoining. The forests 
of masts which rise here belong to 
merchantmen from all parts of the 
world ; a class as numerous and im- 
portant as any being the colliers. 

In order to construct St. Kathe- 
rine's Bocks, the entire parish of St. 
Katherine's, with its 1250 houses, 
was excavated and carried away : 
the earth to raise the low ground 
about Belgrave Square ; the college 
to be refounded in the Eegent's 
Park. The Docks, which were 
opened in 1828, cost nearly two mil- 
lions, cover 24 acres, and accommo- 
date annually about 1400 ships, of 
which from 140 to 150 can lie here 
conveniently at once. 

Very near to, and below these, are 
the London Docks ; their groves of 
masts being also visible from the 
river. These are of older date, cover 
30 acres, and will contain about 500 
sail. Off the entrance is moored the 
Dissenting floating chapel known as 
Noah's Ark. 

Execution Dock, Wapping, 1., was 
the usual place at which pirates and 
persons committing capital crimes at 
sea were hung at low-water mark, 
" there to remain till three tides had 
overflowed them.'* To this neigh- 
bourhood, according to De Foe, 
many fled during the Plague, in 
hopes that the smeU of tar from the 
shipping would prove an antidote. 

Off Rotherhithe Church, rt., the 
Thames Tunnel is crossed. Beyond 
are the Grand Surrey Docks. 

Cuckold's Point, where the river 
bends into the Limehouse Beach, 
was formerly distinguished by a tall 
pole with a pair of horns on ihe top. 
The land from Charlton, near Wool- 
wich, as far as this point, was, says 
tradition, granted by King John to a 



miller who bad a ** fair wife," and in 
whose house the king was unseason- 
ably discovered. The miller was de* 
sired to *' clear his eyes " and claim 
as much land as he could see on the 
Charlton side of the Thames. Ho 
did so, and saw as far as this point ; 
.having a grant of the land, on con- 
dition of walking once a year to 
Cuckold's Point with a pair of horns 
on his head. 

Nearly opposite is the entrance 
to the IF. India Docks, whicli ex- 
tend across the base of the flat 
marshy peninsula called the Isle of 
Dogs. They were constructed in 
1800 at a cost of 1,200,0002. Their 
water area alone is above 54 acres, 
and they accommodate about 500 
ships. The City Canal, now forming 
part of these docks, was constructed 
in order to spare vessels the necessity 
of making a circuit of 1} m. round 
the peninsula. The scheme how- 
ever proved a failure, and it was sold 
to the W. India Dock Company, who 
use it as a timber-dock. 

Passing into Limehouse Reach, rt. 
are seen the Commercial Docks, ori- 
ginally constructed for the Green- 
land trade. The largest of these 
docks is supposed to have been the 
entrance of a canal or trench, dug 
by Canute the Dane in 1016, during 
the blockade of London, for the 
passage of his fleet from here to 
Vauxhall, in order to avoid London 
Bridge. Here the oil is boiled 
during the season when the whale- 
fishers bring home their ca!rgoes. 
In this reach, at Deptford, is the ter- 
mination of fhe Pool. 

EarVs Sluice, a little below the 
Commercial Docks, divides the coun- 
ties of Surrey and Kent. 

For ample notices of all the 
places hitherto mentioned, see Cun- 
ningham's Handbook of London. 

The little river Ravensboume, 
after its junction with the Lee at 
Lewisham, enters the Thames here 
at Deptford Creek. Immediately 
beyond, 4 m. from London Bridge, is 

Deptford, early a place of rendcz- 
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Yons for shipping, owing to its creek 
of deep water {depe ford) — ^where the 
Bavensbourne joins the Thames — 
and its short distance from London. 
Henry VIII. granted leave to the 
" shipmen and mariners of England" 
to found in the parish church of 
Deptford a guild or brotherhood of 
tLe Holy Trinity and St. Clement, 
with authority to make by-laws 
among themselves for the advantage 
and increase of the shipping. Out of 
this brotherhood has grown, with 
some additional privileges, the pre- 
sent Trinity Board. Their meetings 
were formerly held in an ancient hall 
here, which was taken down about 
1787, when a new building was 
erected on Tower Hill. 

Two' hospitals still remain at 
Deptford connected with the Trinity 
Board, the first dating from the reign 
of Henry VIII., but rebuilt in 1788 ; 
the second built toward the end of 
the 17th cent. Pilots and ship- 
masters are the pensioners of both. 

A " Storehouse " was first estab- 
lished at Deptford by Henry VIII. 
about 1513, and it rapidly became 
the most important of the royal 
dockyards. The establishment here, 
however, has been greatly reduced ; 
and the " Czar of Muscovy " would 
now find more desirable schools of 
naval architecture than Deptford. 
King Henry's building now forms 
part of a quadrangle, additions having 
been made at different periods. It is 
not seen from the river. 

The VictiMdling Offices^ a long 
range of brick buildings seen W. of 
the Docks, are still of considerable 
importance. At the season when 
oxen are killed for salting, vast 
herds of cattle are slaughtered here 
in a manner combining the utmost 
skill and expedition. The herd, 
being driven into the pens, are 
singled out by men stationed on the 
palisades ; one of whom at a signal 
drops down on the animal, seizing it 
by the horns, while another fells it 
with one blow of his hatchet. The 



process of hiecuit-haking here is a sin- 
gular display of expert manipulation. 
The dough, made only of the very 
finest flour, having been kneaded by 
a steam-engine, ^hich also cuts it 
to the shape and size of a biscuit, 
is conveyed into the bakehouse, 
where a man stationed at one side of 
the apartment pitches the cakes into 
the oven at a distance of some yards 
in such a manner that they fall 
regularly overlapping one another, 
and this with the greatest ra- 
pidity. 

Some portion of the Victualling 
Yard covers the site of the grounds 
and " most boscaresquo gardens," as 
they are called by Roger North, at- 
tached to Sayes Court, the well- 
known residence of John Evelyn ; 
the hedges in whose garden here, 
except those of holly, which could 
protect themselves (ilium nemo im- 
pune lacessit, says Evelyn), were 
ruined by Peter the Great, who 
amused himself by driving through 
them in a wheelbarrow, during his 
residence at Sayes Court in 1698, 
whilst studying and working in the 
dockyard. The house itself has en- 
tirely disappeared, and the site is 
now occupied by the parish work- 
house. Evelyn died here in 1706; 
and much of the surrounding pro- 
perty still remains m the possession 
of his descendants. Sayes Court was 
at an early period the residence of a 
family of the same name ; and it will 
be remembered as the scene of some 
fine chapters in *Kenilworth.' 

The two Deptford churches are 
modem and uninteresting. In that 
of St. Nicholas, remodelled in 1716, 
is the monument of Peter Pett (d. 
1652)', one of the famous shipbuild- 
ers — "Justus sane vir, et sui S8&culi 
Noah" — and the inventor of the 
frigate : " illud eximium et novum 
navigii omamentum quod nostri fri- 
gatum nuncupant, hostibus formidu- 
losum, suis utilissimum atque tu- 
tissimum, primus invenit." The 
name and something more, however. 
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were borrowed from the Venetians, 
who had only used them as ships of 
commerce. The English were the 
first to convert them to warlike pur- 
poses. 

It was here, April 4, 1581, that 
Qaeen Elizabeth visited the ** Golden 
Hind," the ship in which Drake had 
" compassed tiie world." Its hull 
was covered with barnacles (Lepas 
anatifera) ; and Camden {Britannia) 
alludes to its condition, as a proof 
that ** small birds have been produced 
from old rotten hulls of ships." Her 
Majesty dined on board; and after 
dinner knighted Sir Francis. The 
ship was afterwards laid up in the 
yard here, and the cabin converted 
into a banqueting house for the 
accommodation of London visitors. 
After it was broken up, a chair made 
of the wood was presented to the 
University of Oxford. 

Below Deptford, and moored near 
the rt. bank of the river, is the 
Dreadnotightj 98 guns, now a mere 
hulk, and fitted up as a hospital ship. 
She captured the San Juan, a Spanish 
three-decker, at TraMgar. 

The Isle of Dogs, opposite Dept- 
ford, is said to have been so named 
from a dog whose fidelity led to the 
discovery of its master's murdered 
body in the marsh here. There are 
some traces, toward the centre, of a 
rude building called " King John's 
Dog Kennel;" and another though 
scarcely more probable tradition de- 
rives the name from the appropria- 
tion of the ground to the king's 
hounds during the hunting visits of 
the earlier sovereigns to Greenwich 
and Blackheath. Baxter gives it a 
much earlier origin, and thinks it 
the Counennos of Ptolemy : Guninis 
(Celt.) ; Canum insula. Since 1830 
numerous iron-shipbuilders' yards, 
chemical works, &c., have sprung up 
here. The remaining pasturage is 
Baid to be unusually rich. 

Below Deptford remark the very 
fine view of Greenwich which opens 
as you approach the hospital. 



5 m. Cheenwich (Grcnawic — the 
" Greentown ") — ^always a hill of 
foliage rising above the river, and a 
favourite station of the old Northmen, 
whose "host" was frequently en- 
camped on the high ground here — 
was given with Deptford and Lewis- 
ham to the Abbey of St Peter at 
Ghent (circ. 900), by Eltruda, nieco of 
King Alfred, andwife of Earl Baldwin 
of Flanders. The Ghent Abbey held 
it till the suppression of alien prio- 
ries by Henry V., when Greenwich 
was transferred to the Carthusians 
of Shene, who held it imtil the dis- 
solution. There were some reserva- 
tions however ; and on a part of the 
land thus retained the first royal 
abode here was built by Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, uncle to 
Henry VI., who called his palace 
"Placentia" or the "Manor of 
Pleasaunce." He also enclosed the 
park, and built a tower on the site 
of the present Observatory. Edward 
IV. enlarged the palace, and it con- 
tinued a favourite royal residence 
until the commencement of the 
Civil War. 

Henry VIII. was bom here in 1491 , 
and was baptized in the parish ch. by 
Fox, then Bp. of Exeter. Here he 
married Catherine of Arragon, and 
Anne of Cleves ; and amongst other 
solemn festivities during his reign, 
the first " disguising after the manner 
of Italie, ccdled a mas':e, a thing not 
seen afore in Englande' (Hall), took 
place here in 1513 " on the dale of 
the Epiphanie at night." Edward 
VI. died here, July 6, 1553 ; Mary 
was bom at Greenwich, 1515 ; and 
here, 

" Pleased with the seat that gave Eliza birth. 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth." 

Elizabeth was born in the old 
palace, Sept. 7, 1533. The famous 
christening scene, which we can only 
picture to ourselves with Shak- 

speare's accompaniments, took place 
I in the " Friar s church" here ; and 

the house of "Placentia" was ho- 
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noored by her frequent residence 
throughout her reign. Here, June, 
1588, the deputies from the United 
Provinces — 

" They whom the rod of Alva bruised. 
Whose crown a British queen refused " — 

laid the sovereignity of their country 
at the feet of Eiiza][>eth. Here it 
was that Hentzner, in 1598, saw her 
in all her bravery, in her " dress of 
white silk, with pearls as large as 
beans," a small crown on her red 
hair, and her long train upborne 
by a marchioness. Here Sir Walter 
has placed the scene of Baleigh's 
first interview, when his muddied 
cloak laid the foundation of his sub- 
sequent high climbing ; and from 
the windows of her palace here the 
Queen watched the pinnaces of her 
adventurous seamen, as they floated 
by on their way to fresh discoveries 
in the "new-found world.'* 

James I. began a new building 
at Greenwich called the "Queen's 
House," and intended for Anne of 
Denmark, which Henrietta Maria em- 
ployed Inigo Jones to finish. After 
the restoration, Charles II. com- 
menced a new palace, and formed the 
park. Mr. Pepys looked anxiously 
at the designs for the " very great 
house," " which will cost a great deal 
of money ;" but only that part was 
completed which now forms a por- 
tion of the W. wing of the Hos- 
pital. 

This new palace was rarely inha- 
bited ; and after the naval engage- 
ment of La Hogue in 1692, when 
considerable difficulty was expert- 
enced in providing for the care of 
the wounded, Queen Mary an- 
nounced her intention of converting 
it into a hospital. Not much was 
done, however, until after her death 
in 1694 ; when the king, anxious to 
carry out her designs, ordered plans 
for additional buildings to be pre- 
pared by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
the first stone of the new portion 
was laid by John Evelyn (then 



Treasurer of the Navy), June 30, 
1696, "precisely at five o'clock in 
the evening, Mr. Flamstead observ- 
ing thepimctual time by instrument." 
The Hospital was opened in Jan. 
1705, when 42 seamen were ad- 
mitted. There was to have been a 
statue of the queen in the inner 
court ; but that part of the plan was 
never carried out ; " and few of 
those who now gaze on the noblest 
of European hospitals are aware 
that it is a memorial of the virtues 
of the good Queen Mary, of the 
love and sorrow of William, and of 
the great victory of La Hogue." 
{Macaulayy iv. 536.) 

The hospital, as it now exists, is 
superior in its size and architecture 
to any palace possessed by the sove- 
reiffn of this country except Windsor ; 
and the foreigner approaching Lon- 
don by the river can hardly fail to 
be struck with admiration when he 
learns the destination of this noble 
building ; occupying, as it does, a 
site so thoroughly appropriate, where 
the veteran sailors of England, whilst 
enjoying a well-earned repose, are 
still in their element, among ship- 
ping constantly passing and repass- 
ing before them. 

** Hie requiea senectse, 
Hie modus lasso maris et viarum 
Militiaeque." 

Passengers are landed from the 
steamers immediately in front of 
the hospital, which is open freely to 
the public on Mon. and Fri. On 
other days a small fixed sum is paid 
for admission to the hall and chapel. 
Before leaving the pier, observe, in 
front of the 1. wing of the Hospital, 
the memorial to Lieut. Bellot, of 
the French Imp. Navy — the well- 
known Arctic navigator. It is an 
obelisk of red granite inscribed with 
his name alone, and was erected by 
public subscription. 

A noble terrace, 860 ft. long, with 
a central fiight of steps opening to 
the water, extends in front of the 
Hoijpitalj which consists of four 
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distinct portiona — King Charles's 
(N.W.), Queen Anne's CN.E.). King 
William's (S.W.), and Queen Mar/s 
(S.E.) King Charles's and Queen 
Anne 8 buildings immediately face 
the river, and are divided by the 
great square, beyond which are seen 
the haU and chapel with their colon- 
nades. At the back is the ** Queen's 
House," built by Inigo Jones for 
Henrietta Maria ; and beyond again 
rise the green elms of the Park, 
clustering about the royal Observa- 
tory. This view-of its kind ahnost 
imequalled — should be carefully 
watched for. It is, perhaps, best seen 
from the river, but should be also 
noticed from the pier. The statue 
of Greorge II. in the centre of the 
square is by Rysbrach, and is sculp- 
tured from a block of white marble 
taken at sea from the French by Sir 
Greorge Booke. The eastern side only 
of Kmg Charles's building formed a 
part of his unfinished paJace ; the 
designs for the rest of this portion 
were supplied by Wren. The go- 
vernor and other officers have their 
apartments here; and there are 
wards for 523 men — one of which is 
always open for public inspection. 
Queen Anne's building, on the oppo- 
site side of the square, contains wards 
for 424 pensioners. 

King William's quarter formed 
part of Wren's designs, and contains 
what is now known as the Painted 
Hall, originally intended for the 
common dining-hall of the Hospital. 
Some of the external decorations 
are due to Sir John Yanbmgh. The 
alto-relievo on the E. side is by 
West, and professes to be an emble- 
matical representation of the Death 
of Nelson. In this quarter are 
wards for 505 pensioners, a dining- 
haU, and a kitchen. 

Queen Mary's building, opposite, 
contains the chapel, and wards for 
1081 pensioners. The entire number 
of pensioners who can be received 
here is 2710. All must be seamen 
or royal marines. They sure entirely 



provided for, and receive in addition 
a small money allowance weekly. 
The funds from which the Hospital 
is supported consist of estates in 
Northumberland and Durham, being 
the forfeited lands of the Earls of 
Derwentwater, annexed to the hos- 
pital in 1752 ; property in Greenwich ; 
and the interest of funded capital, 
including a sum of 6472Z., the pro- 
perty of Kid the pirate, given bv 
Queen Anne in 1705 — all of which 
has been granted by royal and other 
benefactors. The present expendi- 
ture is about 130,0002. per annum, 
and the entire number of pensioners 
2460. 

The principal sights in the hospi- 
tal, are the Painted HaU, the Chapel^ 
and the Dormitory. 

The PairUed Hall (by Wren, 1703, 
106 ft. by 56, and 50 ft. liigh) con- 
tains a very interesting collection of 
naval pictures, chiefly the gift of 
George IV. from the royal collections, 
which have been arranged hero since 
1825. In the vestibule are casts from 
the statues in St. Paul's of Howe 
(Flaxman\ St. Vincent {Baily), 
Duncan (Wegtnuicott), and Nelson 
{Flaaman), The flags above them 
were taken by these commanders 
from the enemy at sea. The^ ceiling 
of the Great Hall, together with the 
paintings in the upper division, are 
the work of Sir James Thornhill, 
who was engaged here from 1708 to 
1727. In the centre of the ceiling 
are William and Mary, waited upon 
by the cardinal virtues : the rest is 
a mass of allegory which the visitor 
will hardly care to decipher. The 
general effect is rich, and har- 
monises well with the architecture. 
Remark that the inscription running 
round the frieze contains Queen 
Mary's name alone, as that of the 
foundress of the hospital. In this 
hall the body of Nelson lay in state 
for three days before it was removed 
by water to the Admiralty. 

Of the pii^ures, the most interest- 
ing are — 
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In the Vestibule : Vasoo di OanM, 
from an original at lisbon; and 
Columbus, from a portrait by Par- 
megiano at Naples. 

In the Great HdU (the numbers 
correspond to those on the pictures) : 
4, Charles Howard, Earl of Notting- 
ham, Lord High Admiral in com- 
mand at the defeat of the Armada : 
Zucchero. 5, Sir Christopher Myngs ; 
6. Sir Thomas Tyddiman; 7, Sir 
John Harman ; 13, Lord Sandwich ; 
40, Sir Joseph Jordan; 41, Sir 
William Berkley; 43, Su: Thomas 
Allen ; 86, Duke of Albemarle ; 90, 
Sir Jeremy Smith ; 92, Sir William 
Penn ; 95, Sir George Askue : all 
half-lengths, by Sir Peter Lely, and 
all engaged in the action with the 
Dutch fleet, June 1st, 1666. Mr. 
Pepys thus refers to these pictures, 
which were given to the hospital by 
George IV. :— ** To Mr. LiUy's, the 
painter's, and there saw the heads — 
some finished, and all begun — of the 
flagg-men in the late great fight with 
the Duke of York against the Dutch. 
The Duke of York hath these 
done to hang in his chamber, and 
very finely they are done indeed." 
11, Bobert Blake, composition by 
Brings, R.A. 15, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, lost off the Scilly Islands, 
1707, Michad Bahl. 16, Admiral 
Churchill, KneUer. 26, Lord Hugh 
Seymour, Hoppner. 30, Admiral 
Benbow, KneUer. 31, Alexander 
Hood, 1st Lord Bridport, Beynolds. 
32, Sir William Whetsone, DaM. 
34, E. Russell, Earl of Orford, 
Bockinan. 35, Sir George Booke, 
Dahl 36, Sir Charles Hardy, JRom- 
ney. 37, Sir Edward Hughes, Bey- 
nolds. 42, Prince George of Denmark, 
Lord High Admiral {Est-il possible f 
Macaulay, ii.), KneUer. 44, Captain 
Cook, Banae. 49, King William IV., 
Morton. 53, Sir John Munden, Dahl. 
54, Admiral Kempenfeldt, lost in 
the Royal George, Kettle. 55, Sir 
Thomas Dilkes, KneUer. 61, Ad- 
miral Thomas Smith, called " Tom 
of Ten Thousand," B. Wilson. 62, 



Ist Lord Exmouth, Owen. 67, Sii* 
Thomas Hardy, Evans. 73, Lord 
Collingwood, Howard. 87, Alger- 
non Percy, 10th Earl of Northum- 
berland, Gie elder Stone, after Vandyke. 
89, Admiral Gell, Beynolds. 

Beside the portraits, remark — 10, 
Defeat of the Armada, Loutherherg. 
22, George III. presenting a sword to 
Earl Howe, on board the Quean 
Charlotte, at Spithead, Briggs. 24, 
Action of 1st June, 1794, Lou&erherg. 
27, Admiral Duncan receiving the 
sword of the Dutch Admiral De 
Winter, 1797, Drummond. 45, Death 
of Cook, Zoffany. 63, Bombardment 
of Algiers, Chatnbers. 64 and 81, 
Six small pictures representing the 
loss of the *' Luxemburgh" galley, 
burnt in her passage from Jamaica 
to London in 1727 ; a part of the 
crew, 23 in number, escaped in the 
long boat, and were at sea &om June 
25 io July 7 without food or drink : 
6 only survived. 68,DeathofNeLBoa, 
Deois. 72, The Battle of Trafalgar, 
Turner ; presented by George IV. in 
1829 from St. James's Palace. 77, 
Victory of Aboukir Bay, G. Arnold, 
82, Nelson boarding the San Josef, 
in the action off Cape St. Vincent, 
G. Jones. 88, Victory of Quiberon 
Bay, Nov. 20, 1759, Dominic Serres. 

Many of the other pictures, al- 
though copies, are of much interest, 
and deserve examination. 

The walls and ceiling of the Upper 
HaU are the work of Sir James 
Thomhill. The subjects on the 
walls are the two landings &tal 
to the Stuarts; that of William 
III. at Torbay, and the arrival of 
George I. at Greenwich. From the 
ceiling look down Queen Anne and 
Prince George of Denmark. In 
glass-cases here are preserved the 
coat and waistcoat worn by Nelson 
at Trafalgar, and the coat worn by 
him at the battle of the Nile in 
1798. Here are also the relics of 
Sir John Franklin's Polar Expedi- 
tion, recovered by Dr. Rae in 1854. 
Among the models displayed here 
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are those of the " Victory," lost in 
1744 — of the "Centurion," which 
accompanied, Anson in his yoyage 
round the world — and of the " Boyal 
George," lost at Spithead 1782. On 
the model of a ship's capstan is 
placed an astrolabe which belonged 
to Sir Francis Drake. 

In a small room beyond are a 
series of pictures illustrating the 
life of Nelson, most of which are by 
Westall. The unfinished portrait of 
Nelson, by Abbot (1798), is interest- 
ing. Bemark also a view of Green- 
wich Hospital as it was in 1690. 

The Chapel, in Queen Mary's build- 
ings, was aJl-but burnt down in 1779. 
It was then restored, from designs by 
Athenian Stuart; and in 1851 was 
again " renovated." The statues in 
the vestibule ore by West. Within the 
chapel, the designs over the lower 
windows are by De Bruyn, and illus- 
trate the life of Christ. The altar- 
piece — St. Paul's Shipwreck at Me- 
lita— is by West, who also supplied 
the designs for the pulpit and read- 
ing-desk. On either side of the 
portal screen, which is very elabo- 
rate, are memorials of Sir Bichard 
Keats and Sir Thomas Hardy, both 
governors of the hospital. The bust 
of Keats (Chantrey) was given by 
William IV. as a memorial " of his 
old shipmute and watchmate ;" that 
of Hardy is by Behnes. 

The Qtteen s House, c^edi by Anne 
of Denmark the " House of Delight," 
at the back of the main courts, and 
seen from the river below the Ob-, 
servatory, has been appropriated, 
with some additional buildmgs, to 
the children of seamen who have 
served in the navy. There are 
three distinct schools: — 1. for 400 
sons of officers ; 2. 400 sons of sea- 
men or marines ; 3. 200 girls : all 
fed, clothed, and educated. 

In the cemetery attached to the 
hospital is interred (1774) Nich. 
Tindal, the translator and continua- 
tor of Bapin's Hist, of England, and 
one of the chaplains. 



The Dormitdry usually visited is 
that in K. Charles's wing, and was 
originally intended for the library 
of the palace. It is a long room 
fitted up with small cham&rs, in 
which the pensioners are quartered. 

The pensioners' dining-halls (which 
may be walked tlipugh) are below 
the Painted Hall. In K. Charles's 
building there is a library for their 
use. The stone globes, celestial and 
terrestrial, at the W. entrance to the 
hospital, should be noticed. They 
are 6 ft. in diameter, and are fixed in a 
position according with tlie latitude. 

Behind the Hospital stretches up 
the ancient Park of the palace, con- 
taining about 188 acres. It was 
walled round with brick by James I., 
and in the reign of Charles II. was 
laid out by the celebrated Le Notre, 
who then presided over the gardens 
of Versailles. The scenery is of 
extreme beauty, the finest points 
being the high groimd of the Ob- 
Bcryatory. whence is a superb view 
over London and the Thames ; and 
an eminence near the eastern border 
of the Park, known as "One Tree 
Hill," from whence the view is 
said to extend to Windsor Castle. 
" Would you believe," writes Walpolo 
to Bentley (July, 1755), "I had 
never been in Greenwicn Park? I 
never had, and am transported. 
Even the glories of Biclunond and 
Twickenham hide their diminished 
heads." The only present requisite 
seems to be a better turf. No won- 
der that Queen Elizabeth ** used 
to walke much in the parke, and 
great walkes out of the parke 
and about the parke." Much of 
the tragedy of 'Irene' was com- 
posed by Johnson, who had lodg- 
ings in Church Street in 1737, whilst 
pacing its avenues. The elms, says 
Evelyn, were planted in 1664 ; the 
Spanish chesnuts, although arranged 
in the same regular avenues, are 
apparently of greater age. Green- 
wich fair, famous for its somewhat 
rough humours, was, until 1856, held 
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in the park during Whitsun week. It 
is now abolished. The average num- 
ber of visitors to the Park on fine 
Sundays is 80»000. 

The ObtervcUory was erected in 
1675, on the site of Duke Humphrey's 
Tower, cidled Mirefleur^said by 
Hentzner to have been the original 
of the Tower of Miraflores, figuring 
in * Amadis de Gaul/ The remains 
of this romantic tower were taken 
down by Charles II., and Flamstead 
was appointed the first astronomer- 
royal for the new Observatory. A 
series of eminent names has fol- 
lowed his, including those of Halley, 
Bradley, Maskelyne, and of the present 
Astronomer Boyal, Airy. The Ob- 
servatory is not open to the public ; 
and the portions of the building in 
sight are little used. In the two 
tiurets on the leads, however, 
active operations are constantly in 
progress. In one is a contrivance 
for hourly registering the force 
and direction of the wind; and 
another for marking in decimals of 
an inch the quantity of rain that 
falls. In the eastern turret is the 
time-ball, 5 feet across, and stuffed 
with cork, which descends regularly 
at 1 P.M., marking the time as truly 
as the sun. ** All the ships in the 
river watch it to set their chrono- 
meters by before they sail ; and all 
the railway clocks and trains over 
the kingdom are arranged punc- 
tually by its indications." In the 
building is a chronometer-room, to 
which the chief watchmakers in 
London send their choicest instru- 
ments for examination and trial. 
Besides the Greenwich * Tables of 
the Moon,' which have a world-wide 
reputation, a course of magnetic and 
meteorological observations is pur- 
sued here, of the highest interest 
and importance (* Household Words,' 
i. 200^ It also appears that Green- 
wich Observatory has a considerable 
popular reputation as an abode of 
sorcerers and astrologers; and re- 
markable applications for casting 



nativities, and for information as to 
forthcoming wives and husbands, 
are occasionally made here. 

A doorway in the S.E. comer of 
the Park opens on Blackheath. (See 
Bte. 2.) 

E. of Greenwich Hospital rises 
Norfolk College, marked by its square 
central turret. It was built and en- 
dowed, in 1603, by Henry Earl of 
Northampton, younger son of the 
Earl of Surrey, and grandson of the 
Duke of Norfolk ; hence its name. 
It supports 22 poor and a warden. 
The Mercers' Company are the 
trustees. In the chapel, consecrated 
1617, are the remains and monument 
of the foimder, removed here in 
1696 from the ruined church in 
Dover Castle. 

Qtteen Elizabeth's College, S.W. ot 
the town, was foimded m 1576 by 
Lambarde, author of the * Perambu- 
lation of Kent,' the first book of 
local history published in England. 

The roof of the old Church at 
Greenwich, in which Hen. VIII. was 
baptised, fell in, in 1710. The pre- 
sent building dates &om 1718 and 
is quite iminteresting. Gen. Wolfe, 
the conqueror of Quebec, was buried 
here in 1759, his family having re- 
sided at Blackheath. Here is also 
buried Lavinia Duchess of Bolton, 
the original Polly Peachum of Gray's 
opera. The earUer ch. was dedi- 
cated to St. Alphage, Abp. of Can- 
terbury, who, after the sack of Can- 
terbury in 1012, was kept prisoner in 
the Danish camp at Greenwich for 
7 months, and then martyred. It 
contained monuments to Thos. Tallis, 
the "King's musician" (d. 1585), 
" father of the collegiate style," and 
to Lambarde the historian, whose 
tomb was removed to Sevenoaks, 
where it now is. 

Greenwich abounds in Hotels, or 
more properly taverns ; the best of 
which are, the Trafalgar (very good), 
the Crown and Sceptre, and the Ship. 
All these are much frequented by 
parties from London, especially 
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during the whitebait season. This 
most delicate fish, one of the sp^cial- 
ites of London gastronomy, is found 
only in this part of the river, near 
Greenwich and Blackwall, between 
the months of April and August. 
It was at one time supposed to be 
the fry of larger fish, and the catch- 
ing of it was pronounced illegal : but 
English ichthyologists, and princi- 
pally Mr. Yarrell, have proved it to 
be a distinct species belonging to 
the Clupeidx (herring family), and 
have bestowed on it the name of 
Clupea alba ; thereby relieving lord 
mayors and aldermen "from the 
awfdl responsibility of convicting 
whitebait fishers m the morning, 
and feasting on the * pisciculos mi- 
nutos' in the evening." 

Leaving Greenwich, the steamers 
touch at BlackwaU, 6^ m., where is 
the terminus of the London Railway, 
and close adjoining, the BlcuskwaU 
Docks, especially appropriated to 
vessels trading to India and China. 
Vessels of 1400 tons get up to these 
docks ; the entrance-basin of which 
is common to the Blackwall and the 
W. India Docks ; the latter extend- 
ing between Blackwall and Lime- 
house, at both of which places there 
are entrances. There are many 
taverns here famous for their white- 
bait and fish dinners ; the best being 
the West India Dock Tavern, and 
Lovegrove*8 Hotel. The Lea, which 
here, at Bow Creek, falls into the 
Thames, forms the boundary be- 
tween Middlesex and Essex. 

The Essex or 1. bank is quite 
without interest, rt. The green hills 
of (JharUon (see Bte. 2) are seen, 
a continuation of the chalk escarp- 
ment in Greenwich Park ; and then 
appear the great building-sheds of 

9^ m. Woclwich Dockyard, claim- 
ing, with whatever justice, to be the 
"Mother Dock of England," A 
royal dock is at all events known to 
have existed here in 1515 ; but 
!Eritii disputes with Woolwich the 
honour of having been the birthplace 



of the famous "Henrye Grace do 
Dieu," the ship which conveyed 
Henry VIII. to the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, and on the deck of 
which the King is seen standing in 
the well-known Windsor picture of 
his embarkation at Dover. (There 
is a copy of this picture in Uie 
Painted Hall at Greenwich.) Gius- 
tinian, the Venetian ambassador, 
describes it as "a galeas of unusual 
magnitude, with such a number of 
heavy guns that we doubt whether 
any fortress, however strong, could 
resist their fire." It was, according 
to him, launched at Eritb, in October 
1515. The King and Queen attended 
the launch, ** with well-nigh all the 
lords and prelates of the kingdom, 
and all dined on board at the King*» 
charge." The cost of this "grete 
shippe" was 6478Z. 88. OjeZ. ; and it 
took 4 davs and 400 men to work it 
from Erith to Barking. 

Whether the "Henrye" can be 
claimed for Woolwich or not, in 
1559 Queen Elizabeth was present 
at the launching of a very large 
ship here, to which she gave her 
own name. Among other celebrated 
ships built at Woolwich was " The 
Royal Sovereign" (1637), called by 
the Dutch "The Golden Devil,^* 
from the gilt carvings with which 
she was covered, and the active 
part she played during the Com- 
monwealth war with Holland. A 
fine picture of this ship, by Van- 
develde, with a portrait in the 
foreground of its builder, Phineas 
PetC exists in the collection of the 
Eari of Yarborough. The ill-feted 
"Royal George" was built here in 
1751 : and since the adoption of 
steam by the Royal Navy, Woolwich 
has received an accession of impor- 
tance. It is now the chief steam 
dock in England ; and the " Royal 
Albert," launched here in 1854, is 
the largest man-of-war as yet built 
after the feshion which has entirely 
changed the character of naval war- 
fare. 
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The steamer coasts along Wool- 
wich Dockyard for nearly 1 m., a 
far more ** noble sight" now than 
when Fielding passea it on his way 
to Lisbon. It is open at all times, 
from 9 to 11.30, and from 1 to 5.30. 
The most remarkable objects are — 

The Covered Slips, among which 
notice especially the iron shed 
erected over slip No. 5. It consists 
of one centre span, 82 ft. wide, bv 
261 ft. long, and 94 in height, with 
two side spans attached, each 32 ft. 
wide and 232 long. This, completed 
in 1857, has been pronoimced one of 
the finest buildings of the kind ex- 
isting. 

The Anchor Forge, where 

"the monstrous mass they beat 
To save from adverse winds and waves the 
gallant British fleet/' 

and the Giant Shears, for masting 
and dismasting vessels. 

In the Steam Engine Fddory the 
largest engines are made ; and the 
clang of 100 hammers incessantly re- 
sounds here in the department of the 
boiler-makers. 

The yard contains two large dry 
docks, and a basin 400 ft. long by 
300 wide, capable of "receiving the 
lai^est vessels. 

Off the yard is a chain of hulks 
for the detention of convicts, who 
are daily moved on shore to the 
public works. Under certain restric- 
tions, a portion of the value of their 
work is reserved for their own use. 
Each convict hulk heis three decks, 
contains a chapel, and has 600 men 
on board. 

Beyond the Dockyard are the 
wharfs of the Boyal Arsenal, marked 
by their cranes for loading Ord- 
nance storeships, and by the range 
of storehouses opposite. There is 
a military ferry from the Arsencd to 
Duval's Point on the opposite side 
of the river, so that artillery may be 
sent into the eastern counties from 
the dep6t here without passing 
through London. The river here is 



i m. broad. (For a full notice of 
Woolwich see Rte. 2.) 

At the back of Woolwich rises 
Shooter's HUl, with the tower, com- 
memorating the taking of Severn- 
droog, on its summit. 

The Thames, from London to 
Gravesend, is retained within its pre- 
sent limits by very large embank- 
ments, the date of which is unknown. 
The river is several feet higher than 
the level of the surrounding country, 
being in effect an aqueduct, raised 
and supported between its artificial 
banks. These are well marked in 
this part of its course. It has been 
suggested that they were the work 
of the abbeys of Stratford, in Essex, 
and Lesnes, near Erith, both of 
which were established during the 
12th cent. Others have given them 
an earlier date. " The probability 
is that they are the work of the 
ancient Britons, under Boman su- 
perintendence. That they are the 
result of skill and bold enterprise, 
not unworthy of any period, is 
certain." {Walker's Hiames Be- 
port, 1841.^ On either side of the 
river, behind these embankments, 
and below the surface of alluvial 
mud, is a stratum of marine deposit, 
indicating that a wide arm of the 
sea once stretched much farther in- 
land than at present. 

The little stream of the Boding 
joins the Thames from the Essex side 
a short distance below Woolwich ; 
but although the rt. bank rises to 
some height, there is not much to 
interest until we reach 

16i m. Erith, rt. — Sax. serre-hyfhe, 
the old haven, still a very pretty and 
rural village, in the midst of green 
lanes and' pleasant footpaths, in spite 
of pier^ hotel, lodging-houses, and 
similar indications of an increasing 
influx of visitors from London. The 
claim of Erith to be the place where 
King Henry's great ship was built has 
already been noticed. Erith Church, 
half-covered withivy,ispicturesquely 
placed under the rising bank. It 
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contains portions ranging from E.E. 
to Perp., and is interesting in spite 
of much disfiguration. There are 
some good brasses, the earliest being 
John Ayhner and wife, 1405. There 
is also an elaborate altar-tomb with 
effigy, for Elizabeth Countess of 
Shrewsbury, d. 1568 ; and in the 
chancel an indifferent moniunent by 
Chantrey to the late Lord Eardley. 
In this ch. the year after the signing 
of Magna Charta, a meeting took 
place between Hubert de Burgh and 
others on the King's part, and cer- 
tain of the Barcfhs, with the view of 
effecting a final peace, which the 
Great Charter had not as yet brought 
about. Weaver the antiquary, who 
lias preserved so many monumental 
insciiptions, held the rectory of Erith 
temp. Jas. I. 

W. of the town is an immense 
sand-pit, with about 40 ft. of perp. 
frontf^e, full of interest for the geo- 
logist. Below the sand may be 
traced the bed of ironstone and 
clay which around London is gene- 
rally found to rest on the chalk, here 
seen below. Li the clay here bones 
and tusks of elephants and other 
mammals have been found. Some 
plants of rarity occur in the neigh- 
bouring noarshes. 

Among the trees at the top of the 
hill, and seen from the river, appears 
the prospect tower of Behidere (Sir 
Culling Eardley). The lower lodge 
is very near the ch. ; but the public 
entrance to the park is on the top of 
the hill, ^ m. distant, and rather 
beyond the house, a large brick man- 
sion, commanding a fine view over 
the Thames and its shipping. The 
collection of pictures here, a very im- 
portant one, is shown by tickets, 
which may be procured from Mr. 
Dalton, bookseller, Cockspur St., 
price Is. each. Among them remark 
especially : — 

The Entombment, Roger van der 
Weyden. The Bjoot of Jesse ; an ex- 
quisite work by an unknown master 
of the school of Bruges, circ. 1500. 



Snyders' wife and child, Vcmdyek, 
Time bringing Truth to Ligli t,i2tiMfU. 
The Alchemists; Gambling Banditti ; 
and the Picture Gallery, Tenien, 
Duchess of Buckingham, and 4 
children, Vandyck. Admiral Tromp, 
HcUs, The Unjust Steward, Q. 
MaUys, The Golden Age, P. 
Brettghd. And two verv fine MuriU 
los — ^uie Assumption of the Viigiiit 
one of his finest works ; and a Flight 
into Egypt 

[A pleasant excursion may bo 
made by landing at Erith, visiting 
the ch. and Belvidere, and then 
walking to Woolwich by the lower 
road, 5 m. seeing Lesnes Abbey by 
the way (see Rte. 2), and returning 
to London by railway. " The variety 
of the scenery along this road is very 
great, alternating with the beauties 
of hills, fiats, and water. Among 
the windings of the road, the foliage 
and uneven ground, with their grand 
and massive depths of colour, present 
you with a picture after the taste of 
Gaspar Poussin. In a few paces 
the view changes to an open reach 
of the Thames, all in breezy motion 
with vessels, and Vandevelde thrusts 
out Poussin; Vandevelde in his 
turn gives way to Cuyp, as you come 
upon the fiat sprinkled with cattle, 
and lighted up with broad beams of 
sunshme." — Felix SummerleyJJ 

Close to Erith Pier, extensive 
public gardens have been formed 
along the bank of the river. A little 
below, 1., are the chalk and sand 
cliffs of 

18^ m. Purfleet, formed by exca^ 
vations in the chalk resembling 
those at Northfieet (see post). Bea- 
con Hill, immediately above the vil- 
lage, is high and picturesque. Queen 
Eliz., whose chance words are said 
to have given names to many pla^^es 
in this neighbourhood, has the re- 
putation of having thus named Pur- 
fleet; a corruption, says tradition, 
of " Oh my poor fleet T her Majesty's 
gracious exclamation when looking 
from this spot on her ships depart- 
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ing to encounter the Armada. The 
fl^ howeyer, hoth here and at 
Northfleet, is the trench or cut- 
ting through which the water from 
the marshes flows into the Thames. 

The low grey buildings seen here 
are the Government powder maga- 
zines, established in 1759, when 
they were removed from Greenwich, 
the inhabitants of which place peti- 
tioned against them as oangerous. 
They are capable of containing 30,000 
barrels of powder. The roofs are 
vaulted, and the doors, &c., copper- 
fastened. 

A great number of merchant ves- 
sels and others are always to be seen 
lying oflF Erith and Purfleet. Only 
a fixed number are admitted at once 
to the London Docks. Those in 
waiting " bide their time " here and 
at Gravesend. 

Opposite Purfleet the river Da- 
rent, navigable as high as Dartford 
(about 3 m.), falls into the Thames, 
having received its tributary, the 
Cray, below the town. The Dart- 
ford Creek was famous for its salmon 
fishery as late as James 1. ; to the 
great comfort of the Dartford 
monks, whose purse and table were 
alike benefited thereby. 

The Church of Stone, rt., on its 
hillock, is the next landmark. It 
has E. E. and Dec. portions, the 
latter very rich, and of much in- 
terest. The arcade round the chancel 
has a series of pilasters, with Weald 
marble shafts and moiddings. Be- 
mark the curious door (Tr. Norm.) 
on the N. side of nave. The chapel 
N. of the chancel is late Perp., and 
was built by Sir John Wiltshire, 
temp. Hen. VIII., whose altar-tomb 
still remains in it. Brasses: John 
Lumbarde, rector, 1418 (very good) ; 
John Sorewell, rector, 1439. The 
manor early belonged to the Bps. of 
Bochester, who probably erected the 
church. Stone Church, which shoidd 
on no accoimt be neglected by the 
antiquary, may be visited from 

21^ m. Greenhithe, rt., from which 



it is distant about 1 m. Here, and 
at other points on either bank, are 
numerous chalk-pits and cuttings, 
some of which are of great antiquity. 
The chalk worked throughout this 
part of Kent is converted into lime on 
the spot, and sentto London and else- 
where for building and manuring pur- 
poses. Greenhithe, where there is a 
pier, derives its principal importance 
from this chalk traffic. Beyond the 
village the green lawns of Ingress 
Abbey (James Harmer, Esq.) stretch 
pleasantly down to the waterside. 
Ingress was a grang^ attached to the 
Priory of Dfuiford. The present 
house was partly built with stones 
from Old London Bridge. 

From Greenhithe, June 19, 1845, 
the "Erebus" and "Terror," under Sir 
John Franklin and Captain Crozier, 
sailed on their last fatal expedition — 
the 58th, and, it is to be hoped, the 
final, expedition for the exploration 
of the Polar Seas despatched from 
England. 

Besides Stone, the villages of Cray- 
ford, Dartford, and Swanscombe (see 
Bte. 2), lie at easy distances inland 
from Greenhithe, and afford very 
pretty walks and drives. 

On the 1. bank, which has become 
rather more interesting below Pur- 
fleet, the long irregular street of 

23^ m. Grays Thurrock appears 
opposite Greenhithe. It has a trade 
in bricks, which are made here. 
One of the branches of the "Grey " 
family formerly held, and gave name 
to, the mcmor. The modem Gothic 
building at the back of the town is 
Belmont Castle (Bichard Webb, 
Esq.). At Little Thurrock are some 
of those remarkable excavations in 
the chalk, also found at E. Tilbury, 
(see post), Dartford, and other places 
adjoining the Thames. They are 
here called "Dane holes," or "Cuno- 
beline's Gold Mines." 

We are now in " Fiddler's Beach ;" 
so named perhaps from the irregular 
swell of the water, called by seamen 
"fiddling." The tourist may how- 
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ever, if he prefers it, adopt a tradition 
which asserts that three fiddlers 
were once drowned here. 

At Northfleet, rt. {Inns: India 
Arms ; Plough and Harrow), closely 
adjoining Gravesend, remark the sin- 
gular masses of chalk along the bank, 
now covered with brushwood. These 
have been left during the excaya^ 
tions, as not containing chalk of 
good quality, and the result is very 
picturesque. Advantage has been 
taken of these excavations in form- 
ing theSosherviUe hardens (so named 
from their first proprietor, Jeremiah 
Bosher, Esq.), which lie between 
Korthfleet and Gravesend, and have 
become a favourite resort. Some 
of the clifb in these gardens are 
upwards of 150 ft. high. There is a 
pier in connexion with them, at 
which the steamers touch. 

Much chalk is still burnt here, 
and lime is exported from the works 
to Holland and Flanders. Flints 
from the chalk-pits are sent not only 
to Staflfordshire, for the use of the 
potteries, but even to China for 
Bimilar purposes. Chalk fossils, 
chiefly echinites and glosso-petrsB 
(sharks' teeth), abound. There is 
a large yard for shipbuilding at 
NortMeet, and a dock, excavated in 
the solid chalk, which will hold 6 or 
7 large ships. In the ch. are some 
good brasses : Peter de Lacy, rec- 
tor, 1375; WiU. Lye, 1391; Tho. 
Brato and Wife, 1511 ; and 2 others 
of micertain date. The tower of this 
ch. is said to have afforded so con- 
spicuous a mark to pirates and other 
** water thieves " sailing up the river, 
that it was thought necessary to 
make it a fortress, like many of the 
church towers on the English bor- 
ders. It has been partly rebuilt; 
but the steps which lead from the 
churchyard to the first floor are 
probably connected with its early 
defences. A similar stair running 
nnder the N. wall of the tower oc- 
curs at Bochester. 

On an eminence near Stone Bridge, 



and seen from the river, is Huagin* 
College, recently founded by John 
Hug^ins, Esq., of Sittin^boume, and 
consisting of 40 residences for 
decayed tradesmen. A chapel with 
a lofty spire is attached. In the 
parish churchyard a mausoleum has 
been erected by the founder. It is 
pyramidal, with views of HuggiuB 
College on 2 of the sides. 

Almost forming one town with 
Northfleet is 

26i m. Ch'avesend (Pop. 16,000. 
including the par. of Milton), always 
a place of considerable importance, 
since it occupies the first rising 
ground after entering the river, the 
passage up which it to some extent 
commands. Only a hythe, or landing- 
place, is mentioned here in Domes- 
aay, but the town grew up about 
it soon after the Conquest. Out- 
ward-bound ships lay here to com- 
plete their cargoes, and here the 
early voyagers assembled their little 
fleets, as Sebastian Cabot in 1553, and 
Martin Frobisher in 1576 ; the queen, 
" as their pinnaces parsed Green- 
wich, having bade them farewell 
with shaking her hand at them out 
of the window." The town was 
incorporated by Elizabeth, and re- 
ceived for arms (which it still re- 
tains) a boat steered by a hedge- 
hog, the latter being the device of 
Sir Henry Sidney, steward of the 
royal honour of Otford, in which 
Gravesend is situated. The right of 
conveying passengers to and from 
London was from a very early period 
attached to the manor, and was con- 
firmed by Bichard II. after the town 
had been burnt by the French in 
1 377. All eminent strangers arriving 
by water were received here by the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and City 
Companies, and conducted up the 
river in state ; processions which, 
"in days when the silver Thames 
deserved its name, and the sun could 
shine down upon it out of the blue 
summer sky. were spectacles scarcely 
rivalled in gorgeousness by the world- 
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famoiiB weddingB of the Adriatic." — 
Froude. 

Grayesend atpresent contains little 
to interest the tourist. The town 
consists of an older portion, chiefly 
narrow and dirty lanes near the river, 
and a new quarter, S. of the London 
road, and W. of the old town, com- 
posed of streets and squares due to 
the facilities of transport between 
this place and London, afforded by 
the railway and the numerous 
steamers. With these advantages, 
and the further recommendations of 
salubrious air and cheap living, 
Gravesend has become a sort of 
watering-place for the London citi- 
zens, and on Sundays in summer the 
place is literally overrun with swarms 
of Londoners who come down in the 
morning and return in the evening. 
Besides the usual rows of ccudboard 
lodging-houses, and villas in all the 
exuberance of the Florid Cockney 
style, the improvements made here 
within the last few years consist of 
two Piers thrown out into the river 
to &cilitate the landing of passengers, 
the first erection of which was 
violently opposed by the watermen 
of the place, who had previously 
gained a livelihood by transporting 
passengers from vessels to the shore 
in boats. One of the piers was de- 
stroyed by them at night, but the 
damage Vas quickly repedred, and 
the watermen punished. The other 
new buildings are a Market, Theatre, 
Library, Assembly Booms, and 

The Baths, an extensive range of 
buildings by the river-side, a litUe to 
the W. of ihe town, containing hot, 
cold, and vapour baths. Bathing 
machines are provided on the shore. 
The saltaess of the water here is the 
leading article of a Gravesender's 
creed, and indeed, if not as salt as the 
sea, it is considered sufficiently so 
for all bathing purposes. Adjoining 
the baths is a garden laid out with 
agreeable walks, and furnished with 
seats. 

The parish church of Gravesend 



has been twice burnt ; and the exist- 
ing building dates from 1731, when 
it was dedicated to St. Geoige, " in 
compliment to the King's name," 
says Hasted. A new ch. has been 
lately built near the railway station. 
In 1793 Mr. Balph Dod attempted 
for the first time to carry a '* drift- 
way" for foot-passengers beneath 
the Thames at this point. He had 

Eroceeded but a short way however 
efore the water burst in, and put an 
end to the undertaking. Vessels en- 
tering or quitting the Thames here 
take on begird pilots. 

The town of Gravesend stretches 
up the hill-side, from the top of 
which there are good views over the 
Thames. The best point is Wind- 
nUU Hill. 

There is a ferry-boat across the 
river to Tilbury Fort, 1 m. Trains 
run every half-hour to Bochester and 
Chatham, 8 m. (See Bte. 2.) 

Closely adjoining Gravesend, £., \b 
MiUon, where is a late Dec. church. 
The sedilia are of good design, and 
the corbels of the original roof are 
worth notice. Some remains of a 
chantry, founded by Aymer de Va- 
lence, about 1322, adjoin the Parson- 
age House. The site is now appropri- 
ated to the service of the Board of 
Ordnance. 

At Gravesend is the entrance of 
the Thames and Medway Canal, 
which originally opened into the lat- 
ter river opposite Chatham. It was 
completed in 1824, but was unsuc- 
cessful, and was at length purchased 
by the N. Kent Eailway Company, 
by whom some portion of its course 
was adopted for the line between 
Gravesend and Bochester. A part 
still remains open, and is occa- 
sionally used. 

The historical associations con- 
nected with THhury Fort, on the op- 
posite bank, are among the most in- 
teresting of the Thames. Some kind 
of fortification here is mentioned as 
early as 1402; but the first block- 
house at Tilbury was erected by 
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Henry VIII. in 1539, when the line 
of forts along the S.E. coasts (in- 
cluding those at Deal and Walmer), 
were sSso completed under fear of an 
immediate invasion. At the time of 
the Armada, Henry VIII. 's fort was 
strengthened by fortifications, de- 
signed by an Italian engineer named 
Grenibelli ; and ** a mighty army was 
encamped here, as it was given out 
that the enemy meant to invade the 
Thames." {HcMuyt.) The "mighty 
army " consisted of 10,000 men, and 
some traces of the camp in which 
they were assembled under the Earl 
of Leicester still remain near the 
ch. of West Tilbury, at some little 
distance from the river. It was here 
that " Great Gloriana " reviewed her 
troops in person, riding through the 
camp, and exciting them by words 
as well as brave looks. Aner the 
appearance of the Dutch fleet in the 
river, it was determined to erect a 
regular fortification at Tilbury. This 
has been strengthened &om time to 
time, and it now forms one of the 
main defences for the entrance of the 
Thames. It is encompassed by a 
deep wide fosse, and on its ramparts 
are several formidable batteries of 
heavy ordnance, mostly toward the 
river. The bastions are the largest 
in England. The garrison have it 
in their power to lay the whole sur- 
rounding level under water, thus 
adding not a little to the strength of 
their defences. Strangers are ad- 
mitted to the fortification on appli- 
cation to the resident governor. 

In a chalk-pit, near the village of 
E. Tilbury, are numerous excavations 
called •• Danes' Holes," which re- 
semble those at Dartford and else- 
where in the neighbourhood of the 
river, and are of great interest. A 
horizontal passage is said to lead 
from these caverns to others re- 
sembling them at Chadwell, near 
Little Thurrock. The entrance is 
from above, by narrow circular pas- 
sages, which widen below, and com- 
municate with numerous apartments, 



all of regular fonns. The size and 
deptii vary. 

Similar excavations, though appa- 
rently formed with greater regularity, 
exist in the chalk and tufa ou either 
bank of the Somme, as high as 
Peroune in the diocese of Amiens. 
They have been traced in more than 
30 parishes; and there is every 
reason to believe that, if not ori- 
ginally formed, they were enlarged 
and rendered available, during the 
**ftiror Nonnannorum" of tlio lOth 
cent. In many cases these " souter- 
rains " have a communication witli 
the parish ch. ; a fact to which a 
portion of the district seems indebted 
lor the title of " Territorium sanctiB 
Uberationis " which it bore in the' 
12th cent. The tradition of the 
country still asserts that these 
caverns were used for the retreat 
and concealment of the inhabitants 
in time of war, whence their ordi- 
nary name — "les souterrains des 
guerres." There is no trace what- 
ever of their having served as cata- 
combs, which indeed their arrange- 
ment seems altogether to contradict. 
(For an interesting notice of them, 
and a plan of one of the largest, see 
Mem, de VAcad. des Intcrip,, t. xxvii) 
The Thames was haunted by the 
galleys of the Northmen not less 
frequently than the Sonmie ; and it 
is very probable that the excavations 
adjoining, and on the banks of^ our 
own river, may have served a similar 
purpose. The name here given to 
them, " Danes' Holes," is at least a 
proof of the lasting impression made 
by these sea-rovers. It is much to 
be desired that the pits here, at 
Dartford (see Bte. 2), Aylesford 
(Rte. 5), and elsewhere, should be 
more carefully examined, and com- 
pared with those in Picardy. They 
may be of British origin, and sepul- 
chral (see Aylesford), but at a later 
period appropriated as hiding-places. 

The width of the Thames at 
Gravesend is more than ^ mile, 
and the depth at low water about 
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48 ft. Notwithstanding this, the 
bank at Higham, 1 m. below Gravea- 
end, is one of the points which have 
been fixed upon as the scene of the 
fording of the Thames by Aulus 
Plautius, the lieutenant of Claudius, 
A.D. 43. There is, however, not the 
slightest proof that the estuary here 
was ever more fordable than at pre- 
sent, and the conjecture may there- 
fore be dismissed without much 
hesitation. 

The river widens rapidly below 
Gravesend, as it forms " The Hope," 
the last of its many reaches, but the 
flat banks on either side have no 
points of interest. 

The tower of Stanford-le-Hope is 
Heen I., and more distant the spire of 
Corringham. 

At Hole or Thamet Haven^ 1., sup- 
plies of lobsters from the Norwegian 
and Scottish coasts are deposited, 
for conveyance up the river. At 
Hape Point, 1., is a small battery for 
the defence of the river below 
Tilbury. 

The ancient importance of the 
tract from Higham to the Isle of 
Grain is attested by the many smidi 
churches. Norm, and E. E., which 
are scattered over it. (See Bte. 2.) 

Canvey Island, 1., consists entirely 
of marshland, about 3500 acres, and 
is banked in all round. It is about 
5 m. long, and is a great sheep 
pasture. Camden has fixed on Can- 
vey as the Coimnenos of Ptolemy, 
placed by Baxter at the Isle of Dogs. 

Beyond Canvey Island, 1., is seen 
the Perp. Church of Leigh, with its 
little village; mainly occupied by 
persons engaged in the oyster and 
shrimp fisheries, for which the mouth 
of the Thames is famous. The shore 
at Leigh is found to be well adapted 
for the formation of oyster "nurse- 
ries," in which the jelly-like spawn, 
brought from beds at considerable 
distances, including the *' Rocher de 
Cancale " on the coast of France, is 
laid to grow and fatten. 

A short distance below Leigh is a 



low obelisk called the Crow Stone, 
marking the eastern limit of the 
Lord Mayor's jurisdiction as ** Con- 
servator of the river." From this 
stone there is a good view of the 
ruins of Hadleigh Castle, called the 
"Tower of Essex," and built by 
Hubert de Burgh, temp. Hen. III. 
(See Handbook for Eastern Counties.') 

The shrubberies and long pier of 
Southend (40 m.), are next seen, 1. 
(Inn: Boyal Hotel.) The pier. If m. 
in extent, is the longest in England, 
and has a railway on it for convey- 
ance of passengers from the steamers 
which touch here. The town is very 
small and quiet — "a mere shrimp of 
a sea-town ; Erith is a mighty lobster 
compared to it;" — but has the 
advantage of being the sea-bathing- 
place nearest to London. The view 
of the entrance of the Thames, alive 
with vessels, and the open sea beyond, 
is very fine, and the surrounding 
countiy is pleasant. (See Handbook 
for Eastern Counties.) 

The " marriage of the Thames 
and Medway" tekes place off the 
Isle of Grain, Sheemess (see Bte. 2), 
marking the entrance of the latter 
river. This is the scene of Dib- 
din's song : — 

" And see where the river inbranches divides. 
Cut in two, all tlie same as a fork, 
How proudly the Ciommerce with Industry 
rides ! 
Then the Blarney, — oh, she's bound for 
Cork. 
There 's the homeward-bound fleet from the 
Downs, only see ! 
So taut their topgallant-masts bend : 
There 's the Silkworm, the Beaver, the Ant^ 
and the Bee, 
And all standing on for Gravesend." 

On the Nore Sand (41 m.), at 
the mouth of the Thames, is fixed 
the famous light-vessel which guides 
all the shipping of the world in and 
out of the port of London. Like 
many other lights on the English 
coast, it was first placed here by 
private enterprise ; a Mr. Hamblin, 
in 1731, having obtained a patent 
for " an improved distinguishable 
light," proved it on board a vessel 
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called the " Experiment," which he 
moored on this sand. Its benefits 
were at once obvious, and the " Nore 
Light " was soon afterwards placed 
imder the control of the Trinity 
Board. The breadth of the Thames 
at the Nore is 6 m. 

We are now fairly in the German 
Ocean, the Essex coast trending 
away northward, but the long line of 
that of Kent still extending S. and E. 
The cliffs of the Isle of Slieppeyy gra- 
dually undermining by the waves, 
are here conspicuous. In sight are 
the churches of Minster and Warden, 
The cliffs, like the whole of the 
islandi are masses of London clay. 
(For Sheppey, see Rte. 3.) 

Beyond the Swale, which sepa- 
rates Sheppey from the mainland, 
the long town of Whitstaple is seen, 
famous for its oyster fisheries and 
for its colliers, which from this point 
supply the greater part of E. Kent 
(see Rte. 8). Between Whitstaple 
and the E. extremity of Foulness 
Island on the Essex coast, the tide- 
way has a breadth of 18 m. 

The pier of Heme Bay (Rte. 9) 
now stretches seaward, and the twin 
spires of Beculver (Rte. 9) appear 
crating the cliff, which from this 
point becomes steeper and more 
picturesque, until the tourist lands 
at 

72 m. Margate. (See Rte. 9.) 



ROUTE 2. 

LONDON TO CHATHAM. 

(^London Bridge Station.) 

The railway is carried on arches 
over the low marshy ground towards 
Deptford, nearly as far as the first 
station — 

4 m. New Croat ; before reaching 
which the line passes through a 
suburb interspersed with extensive 
market gardens. Rotherhithe and 
Deptford lie 1., and the forest of 
masts crowding the docks and river 
appefu: beyond them : rt. in the dis- 
tance the roofs of the Sydenham 
Palace sparkle in the sun. The 
ground on either side is, however, 
perfectly level imtU 

5 m. Lewisham is reached, and the 
hill of Greenwich rises 1. toward the 
river. The long straggling town of 
Lewisham stretches for a consider- 
able distance along the high road to 
Sevenoaks, but contains nothing 
of interest. Together with Deptford 
and Greenwich the manor was 
granted by Eltruda (circ. 900) to 
the Abbev of St. Peter at Ghent, 
which had a cell here. 

The ch. was rebuilt 1774, with 
a Corinthian portico and other ele- 
gances. In it is a monument by 
Flaxman for Mary, daughter of 
William Lushington, Esq., d. 1797. 
The inscription is by Hayley. Dr. 
Stanhope, author of Commentaries 
on the Epistles and Gospels, and 
who, according to the inscription on 
his monument, " happily united the 
good Christian, the solid divine, and 
the fine gentleman," was long vicar 
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Iiere and is buried in the ch. Brian 
Duppa, Bp. successively of Chiches- 
ter, Salisbury, and, after the restora- 
tion, of Winchester, was born here 
1588. 

Qm..Blac1thea(h. (The Green Man, 
a tavern greatly frequented by Sim- 
day visitors, stands N. of the heath.) 
The high ground of Blackheath, its 
dry soil and clear air, have rendered 
it a favourite retreat from Lon- 
don; although it can boast of no 
recent accessions to the aristocratic 
villas for which it was once famous. 
The most remarkable of these are 
Momla^gue House (now pulled down), 
renowned as the residence of Queen 
Caroline, and the scene of the 
Delicate Investigation; Brunemck 
House, the "Babiole" referred to by 
Lord Chesterfield in his letters to 
his son, and frequently inhabited by 
him. It was afterwards assigned to 
the Duchess of Brunswick. The 
gallery in this house was built by 
Lord Chesterfield. Lord Lyttleton s 
Villa, the residence of Major-General 
Wolfe, and occasionally of his son, 
the conqueror of Quebec, whose re- 
mains were brought here from 
Canada, and interred at Greenwich. 
These villas are all on the W. side 
of the heath, adjoining Greenwich 
Park. On Maze Hill are two houses 
built by Sir John Vanbrugh, re- 
joicing in the names of the Bastile, 
and the Minced Pie House. 

Morden College, on the S. side of 
the heath, was founded for decayed 
merchants about 1695, hj Sir John 
Morden, whose statue, with that of 
his wife, appears over the entrance. 
Their portraits are in the hall ; and 
they are buried in the chapel. The 
building, which is of brick, and 
forms a quadrangle, is surrounded 
by grounds of some extent. E. of 
the house is a picturesque lime- 
tree avenue. 12 "decayed Turkey 
merchants" were placed here by the 
founder; but the number has been 
greatly increased by the aid of later 
benefactors; and the college now 



contains more than 70 pensioners ; a 
preference being given to those who 
have traded with the Levant. 

The Watling Street crossed Black- 
heath nearly in the direction of the 
present London road, and many 
barrows, apparently of the Brito- 
Boman period, have been opened 
at different times along its course. 
Near one of these, which still exists 
toward the centre of the heath, 
Wat Tyler encamped in 1381 at the 
head of 100,000 followers; and on 
the barrow itself Jack Cade's banner 
is said to have been raised in 1450, 
when the unhappy clerk of Cliatham, 
" taken setting of boys* copies^' was 
condemned to be hung in conse- 
quence, " with liis pen and inkhom 
about his neck. " (^Henry VL, Part II., 
act iv.) In 1497 Lord Audley and the 
troops he had brought with him from 
Cornwall pitched their tents here, 
and were here defeated by Henry 
VII. The site of Michael Joseph's 
tent (one of their leaders) was shown 
when Lambarde wrote. It was com- 
monly called the " Smith's Forge,** 
Joseph having been a blacksmith by 
trade. The situation of Blackheath, 
however, as the nearest open space 
above London on the Great Eastern 
road, has caused it to be distin- 
guished in more peaceful annals, as 
well as in those of rebellion. Illus- 
trious visitors, who preferred the 
Watling Street to the river as their 
highway to London, were met here 
and conducted in state to the city. 
Henry IV., in 1400, met here Manuel 
Emperor of Constantinople, who 
came to beg for aid against the Sul- 
tan Bajazet ; and sixteen years later 
the Emperor Sigismund was received 
here, and conducted in stato to Lam- 
beth. The mayor and 400 citizens, all 
in scarlet, with red and white hoods, 
here welcomed Henry V. on his 
return from Agincourt. Cardinal 
Campeius was met here by the Duke 
of Norfolk in 1519, when he arrived 
in England as papal legate ; and here 
Henry VIII. encountered Anne of 
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Cleves (having already inspected 
her privately at Rochester, to his 
Majesty's extreme dissatisfaction), 
and conducted her to the palace at 
Greenwich. One famous scene on 
the heath has been painted by a 
master-hand, and will at once be re- 
membered. It was here that Charles 
II. on his way from Dover met and 
passed through the ranks of the anny 
of the Bestoration ; and here Sir 
Henry Lee of Woodstock, with Bevis 
at his side, welcomed the King " to 
his own again," and then closed his 
eyes to open them no more. Few 
localities can boast, like Blackheath, 
of having been immortalised both by 
Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott. 

These historical recollections 
make up the only interest of Black- 
heath, which has otherwise nothing 
to attract the visitor. The views 
from the higher parts of the heath 
are altogether eclipsed by those 
from Greenwich Park, which adjoins 
it N., beyond the London road. In 
the side of the hill here, above the 
park, and near Trinity Church, is a 
cavern about 150 ft. in length, called 
"The Point." It consists of 4 irre- 
gular chambers, cut in a stratmn of 
chalk and flint, and connected by 
narrow galleries. In the farthest 
chamber is a well of pure water. 
The age of this cavern is altogether 
miknown ; but it is probably of the 
same character as those at Dartford. 
See post ; and ante, Rte. 1 (E. Til- 
hmy.) A well is found in many of 
the Picardy caverns there noticed. 

Blackheath is famous for the 
number of its schools, and boasts of 
a grammar-school established by 
Abraham Colfe, vicar of Lewisham, 
in 1652 — the master of which is 
liable to be displaced "if he give 
scandal or bad example to the 
scholars or others .... if he follow 
vain oraudy fashions of apparel .... 



or if he wear long, curled, or ruffin- 
like hair.*' Attached to this school 
is a library given by its founder ; but 
not a little neglected. 



About 1 m. S. of Blackheath is the 
picturesque village of Zee, the neigh- 
bourhooa of which abounds with 
modem villas and cottages of gen- 
tility "with double coach-houses." 
The old ch., dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, has fallen into ruin. In tlio 
churchyard is the tomb of Edmund 
Halley, the second Astronomer Royal 
at Greenwich, d. 1741. William 
Parsons the comedian is buried 
here. A new ch. has lately been 
built at no ^eat distance. There is 
much pleasmg country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lee. 

The ancient palace of EUhamy 3 
m., may be visited from Blackheath. 
(See Rte. 6.) 

The scenery becomes rather more 
attractive as the line reaches 

8 m. Charlton^ lying among the 
low hills between Woolwich and 
Blackheath, and famous for its fuir 
still kept up, and known as " Horn 
Fair," "by reason," says Philipott, 
" of all sorts of winding horns and 
cups, and other vessels of horn, 
there brought to be sold." For the 
story connected with it see Rte. 1. 
(Cuckold's Point). The ch. was re- 
birilt 1640. In the N. chancel is the 
monument of Sir A. Newton and his 
wife, by Nich. Stone, the sculptor. 
It is very plain, but cost 1 80i. Charl- 
ton House (Sir T. M. Wilson), an ex- 
cellent specimen of the James I. 
manor-house, was built by Sir Adam 
Newton, circ. 1612. In the N. gallery 
is a good portrait of 'Henry Prince of 
Wales, to whom Sir Adam was tutor, 
and after whose death he spent the 
greater part of his life in retirement 
here, where he translated and pub- 
lished in 1620 Father Sarpi's • His- 
tory of the Council of Trent.' One 
of the lower rooms contains a black 
marble chimney-piece,in thepolished 
face of which tradition asserts that 
Lord Downe saw the reflection of a 
robbery on Blackheath, and immedi- 
ately sent out his servants, by whom 
the thieves were secured. ^^J^ 
Downe died here in 1679. In the 
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grounds of Charlton House are some 
of the oldest cypresses in England. 

A fSBomhouse in this parish, called 
•* Cherry Crarden Farm" is said to 
have been built by Inigo Jones for 
his own residence. 

The walk from Charlton to Wool- 
wich, through the ** Hanging Wood" 
adjoining Charlton House, is a plea- 
sant one. The sandpits here are 
well worth yisiting by the geologist ; 
they display an interesting succes- 
sion of strata ; and fossils character- 
istic of the London clay,* and of the 
chalk, which here closely touches 
it, are found, and may be collected 
in and near them. 

1 m. beyond Charlton the line 
reaches 

9 m. Wooltoich (the Dockyard Sta- 
tion — ^there is a second at the further 
end of the town, adjoining the 
Arsenal). 

Pop. 30,000 exclusive of the garri- 
son. Inns yery indifferent. The 
best are the Mitre, and the Crown 
and Anchor. 

The town of Woolwich, on the N. 
W. of which is the Royal Dockyard, 
and on the X.E., the Arsenal, occu- 
pies a space nearly 2 m. in length 
on the S. bank of the Thames : and 
it extends ^ m. upwards from the 
river as far as the brow of the hill 
where are the Royal Artillery bar- 
racks and hospital; to the S. of 
which is a spacious level plateau, 
used for exercising troops and called 
Woolwich Common \ where stand 
some fine trees which increase the 
effect of the military spectacles often 
taking place there. 

The formation of the Dockyard 
(see Rte. 1) cannot be referred to an 
earlier period than the accession of 
Henry VIII. It long continued 
of very small extent ; and has only 
been increased to its present size 
within comparatively recent years. 
The latest additions to the Dock- 
yard here are the granite docks, 
capable of receiving the largest 
ships in the navy ; and the foundry 



and boiler departments, where all 
engines are made, necessary for the 
due fitting of steam-ships. 

The Ar$mal, which is the only 
one in the empire (the smaller es- 
tablishments elsewhere are called 
Gunwhar/s, as at Devonport and 
Chatham), was established in 1716» 
up to which time the principal 
foundry for brass ordnance in the 
neighbourhood of London was at 
Moorfields. In that year, during 
the casting of a cannon, the mould 
burst, and many persons were killed 
and injured. The accident was 
caused hj the dampness of the 
moulds, in which some of the 
French guns taken by Marlborough 
were being recast. Andrew Schalch, 
of Schaffhausen, a young foreigner 
accidentally present, had observed 
this dampness, and, foreseeing the 
result, had warned Colonel Arm- 
strong, the Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance. A few days after the 
accident an advertisement appeared 
requesting " the young foreigner" to 
call on Colonel Armstrong, ** as the 
interview might be for his advan- 
tage." He did so, and was requested 
to choose a spot within 12 m. of 
London to which the establishment 
might be removed. He selected the 
Warren at Woolwich, on account 
of the abundance of loam, suitable 
for moulds, in the neighbourhood 
(these loam-beds are lower members 
of the London-clay formation, just 
above the local chidk) ; and a new 
foundry was at once erected here, 
the buildings being designed hy 
Vanbrugh. Schalch's first speci- 
mens of ordnance were highly ap- 
proved. He was appointed master 
founder, an office which he held for 
60 years, and lies buried in Woolwich 
churchyard. 

It is probable that the reasons- 
for selecting this site for the Arsenal 
were, that it was close to the seat of 
government, not exposed to attack, 
and yet convenient for shipping 
cannon and stores. 
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This eBiabliahment contains not 
only the large stores of aU descrip- 
tions, the cannon, shot, and shells, 
&c., which are required for the 
supply of our armies, and the arma- 
ment of our fortresses and ships, but 
also workshops for manufacturing 
them, and for constructing artillery 
and carriages, as well as for pre- 
paring ammunition for artillery and 
small arms. These are divided into 
3 departments : the Gun Factories, 
Carriage Department^ and Labora- 
tory : and la^e sums have lately 
been expended in the construction 
of new buildings and machinery, for 
the purpose of rendering every 
branch capable of executing the 
work required of it as rapi<Uy as 
possible. 

In the Gun Factory the operations 
of constructing the moulds, casting, 
boring, turning, and proving guns, 
are the most interesting. The 
foundry here, a tall building of red 
brick, is one of Yanbmgh's erections. 
The various machines in the Car- 
ria^ Department, for sawing, planing, 
turning, dovetailing, &c., and for 
putting together the wheels by hy- 
draulic power, are extremely inge- 
nious : and the large building in tiie 
Lahoraiory, filled with new ma- 
chinery for preparing the shells to 
receive the fazes, forming bullets by 
compression, and constructing per- 
cussion caps, &c., is an extraordinary 
sight when aX\ the wheels are in 
motion. In this department also, 
shells, fdzes, seamless cartridges and 
fireworks are constructed : and in a 
part of the Arsenal at the E. end, 
separate from all the other shops 
for greater security, the manufacture 
of rockets is carried on, with great 
precautions against explosion, the 
occurrence of which has sometimes 
caused considerable loss of life. 
Admission to the Arsenal has re- 
cently been much restricted : and 
the intending visitor will do well 
to make inquiries as to the best 
means of obtaining it» at the War 



Office in London, before proceeding 
to Woolwich. 

In the marshes to the £. of the 
Arsenal is an extensive piece of 
ground called the Practice Range, 
intended for experiment and practice 
with artUlery from batteries con- 
structed for the purpose. The ex- 
periments are carried on principally 
with the object of testing inventiona 
and improving artillery, under the 
direction of a select committee con- 
sisting of officers of the Navy, Artil- 
lery, and Engineers, the professors 
of mathematics and fortification at 
the Boyal Military Academy, and 
the scientific civil officers of the 
Arsenal. 

Between the Arsenal and the bar- 
racks is the grand depdt of field ar- 
tillery, in which the guns are kept 
mounted and ready for immediate 
use. 

The Artillery Barracks consist 
principally of an extensive range of 
buildings facing the Common (in 
front of which is an enormous brass 
gun, taken at Bhurtpore), and two 
large squares to the N. surrounded 
by stables, with quarters for the men 
over them. From the parade in 
front of these barracks, nearly 1 m.- 
in length, there is a very striking 
view over tiie Charlton wood and 
the Thames toward London on one 
side, and toward Shooter's Hill on the 
other. 

At the W. end of the barracks is 
a battery from which shells are fired 
at a fiag-staff erected on the upper 
part of the Common : and beyond 
this is the Boyal Military Bepoeitory, 
enclosed by a line of field-works, 
where the instruction in serving and 
moving heavy guns is carried on. 
The grounds are well wooded and 
veiy pretty: and contain sheets of 
water which are made to serve for 
practice in pontooning, and in the 
water carriage of large guns. On 
the highest point is the Botunda, 
originally the tent which did duty as 
a supper-room at a ffete given at 
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Carlton House by the Prince Regent 
to the allied sovereigns. Here are 
arranged models of the principal 
dockyards, and of some important 
fortifications. A small collection of 
arms and armour is also displayed 
here, part of which was formerly in 
the Ch&teau of St. Germain. Among 
it is a sxdt of armoiu: with pass-guards, 
said to have belonged to the good 
Knight Bayard. " It is certainly of 
his time. If it be really that which 
he wore, he does not appear by any 
means to have been a tall man." 
— Meyrick. Eemark also an en- 
graved vam-plate, 2 others curiously 
constructed with cylindrical tilts for 
the lances, a shield engraved with 
the arms of Bavaria, several varieties 
of guns, partizans, pikes, halberts 
and swords, a finely engraved salade, 
temp. Hen. VII., and, near the door, 
some very interesting early guns, 
found buried in the sand in the Isle 
of Walney on the coast of Lancashire, 
at a place only accessible at low 
water. The largest is formed of 
thick plates of iron, hooped : the 
others of wrought iron. They are 
thought to have been on board one 
of the ships which accompanied 
Richard II. to Ireland, when his 
fleet was scattered by a tempest and 
25 vessels wrecked. 

Other objects of interest here are 
— the funeral car of Napoleon ; the 
oven in which his bread was baked . 
when in the field ; and a cinder, 
the residue of 56 millions of bank 
notes, burnt when the 11. notes were 
called in. Both the Repository 
Ground and the Rotunda are at all 
times open to the public. 

On the Common, S.B. of the Repo- 
sitory Ground, is the Boyal Military 
Academy, for the education of cadets 
destined for the Artillery and Engi- 
neers. The average number here is 
about 200. The academy was built 
in 1805, from the designs of Wyatt. 
The eminent mathematicians, Simp- 
son, Hutton, and Gregory, have at 
different times presided here. 



Not very far from the dockyard, 
and on the border of the parish of 
Charlton, is the Compass Observa- 
tory; a small building, but one of 
great importance. The standard 
compasses for the use of the navy 
are carefully tested here before being 
supplied to each ship. Not a par- 
ticle of any metal but copper is used 
in theconstruction of the Observatory 
itself. 

A division of Royal Marines was 
established here in 1805, and occupy 
a handsome new barpick. 

The interest of Woolwich is en- 
tirely confined to these great estab- 
lishments. The churches contain 
nothing to detain the tourist. The 
parish church, dedicated to St. Maiy 
Magdalene, was rebuilt about 1740. 
Two modem churches, St. John's 
and St. Thomas's, were built in 1840 
and 1850. The first is E. E. in de- 
sign, and tolerably good. 

Richard Lovelace the poet was 
bom at Woolwich in 1618, at the 
house of his father, Sir William 
Lovelace, the site of which is un- 
known. 

At the back of Woolwich rises 
Shooter 8 Hilly so named, like Gad's 
Hill near Rochester, from the bands 
of outlaws who anciently lay hid in 
the woods bordering the great road, 
which crossed the hill. The name 
of the hamlet of Wdling, or Well 
End, beyond the hill, is said to ex- 
press the feelings of travellers who 
had safely passed these dangei-s. 
From the summit the view is very 
fine on all sides ; finest* perhaps, 
toward London : — 

'* A mighty mass of brick, and smoke, and 
shipping, 
Dirty and dusky, but as wide as eye 
Could reach, with here and there a sail just 
skipping 
In sight, then lost amid the forestry 
Of masts; a wilderness of steeples peeping 

On tiptoe through their seacoal canopy ; 
A huge, dun cupola, like a foolscap crown 
On a fool's head— and there is London 
town ! " Don Juan, canto xi. 

The triangular tower here com- 
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memorates the taking of Severn- 
droog Castle on the coast of Mala- 
bar, in 1755, by Sir Willi&m James, 
and was erected by his widow. The 
summit of this tower is 482 ft. above 
the sea-level. 

EUham, with its ancient palace, 
lies 1^ m. beyond Shooter's Hill, S. 
It is best visited, however, either 
from Blackheath or from Lewisham. 
(See Rte. 6.) 

Leaving Woolwich the rail passes 
across the Plmnstead and Erith 
marshes (in the first of which a 
powder magazine is seen, 1.) to re- 
gain the river at Erith. About li 
m. rt. is Plmnstead Chnrch, which 
has some E. E. portions, bnt has 
been much altered and added to. 

The churchyard exhibits a choice 
"derangement of epitaphs," one of 
which contains a remarkable warn- 
ing against the abuse of Kentish 
cherry-gardens : — 

" Weep not for me, my parents dear, 
There is no witness wanted here ; — 
The hammer of Death was given to me 
For eating the cherries oflf the tree."^ 

" The N. side of the churchyard 
overlooks a farmyard, the Plmnstead 
Marshes in the disteince, with two 
fine trees overhanging a pond, and 
fences in the foreground : the whole 
is a subject for the pencil." — F. 
Summerley. 

There are some good views from 

the hill above Plumstead : and the 

walk from here to Erith is a pleasant 

one. It was a favourite walk of 

Eobert Bloomfield the poet, during 

his occasional residences at Shooter's 

Hill, and is thus commemorated by 

him : — 

•* O'er eastward uplands, gay or rude. 
Along to Erith's ivied spire, 
I start, with strength nnd hope renew'd, 

And cheri^ life's rekindling fire. 
Now measure vales with straining eyes, 
Now trace the churchyard's humble 
names, 
Or climb brown heaths abrupt that rise. 
And overlook the winding Thames." 

The station of 

12 m. Abbey Wood is so named 
from the Abbey of Lesnes, of which 



the ruins lie a short distance 1. The 
district of Lesnes (pronounced Less- 
ness, in Domesday written Loisnes ; 
the etymology of the word seems 

?uite uncertain) stretches across 
iOsnes Heath to Erith, and gives 
name to the hundred; Erith, the 
pcuish in which it stands, being the 
ancient landing-place (jnT0-Xyf^, 
the old haven) from the river. The 
Abbey, a house of Augustinian 
canons, was founded in 1178 by 
Bichard de Lucy, Chief Justice of 
England (**Bicardus Lux Luciorum," 
as his monument here was inscribed ; 
and who afterwards himself joined 
the order here), and dedicated to 
St. Mary and the new martyr, Abp. 
Becket, by whom de Lucy had been 
excommunicated with others of the 
King's party. Subsequent benefac- 
tors did much for the abbey, 
which, however, was never very 
wealthy, and was suppressed in 
1524, together with 3 other small 
monasteries, Wohey having ob- 
tained a bull from Clement VII. for 
this purpose, and for the applica- 
tion of the revenues toward the 
endowment of his new college at 
Oxford. After Wolsey's fall, Les- 
nes Abbey and its manors passed 
through various hands, until toward 
the end of the 17th cent, they were 
settled by their then owner, partly 
on the Hospital of St. Bartholo- 
mew in London, and partly on 
Christ's Hospital, which still possess 
them. 

Theexistingruins,the area of which 
is occupied as a market-garden, con- 
sist mainly of the N. wall of the re- 
fectory, and are part of the original 
foundation. The ch. seems to have 
extended beyond, and the position 
of the cloister court adjoining is 
still traceable. The present house, 
called the Abbey Farm, is built on 
part of the old foundation, and is the 
recent successor of one far more 
ancient and picturesque. The con- 
vent-garden still remains enclosed 
within its ancient boundary wall. 
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[An omnibus leaves the Abbey 
Wood station several times daily for 
Bexley Heath, S\ m., an assemblage 
of villas lately erected. Adjoin- 
ing the Heath is Danson Hill (Hugh 
Johnston, Esq.), the grounds of which 
were laid out by Capability Brown. 
The Church of East Wickham, 2 m., 
contains 2 ^ood brasses — John Bla- 
dicdone and wife, 1325 (half-lengths, 
in head of floriated cross), and Will. 
Payn, in the dress of a yeoman of 
the guard, 3 wives and 3 sons, 1568.] 

From Abbey Wood the line passes 
under the woods of the Belvidere to 

14 m. Erith. — See Bte. 1 for this 
place and for the Belvidere (Sir 
Culling Eardley), which may be 
visited from here. The house con- 
tains an important collection of 
pictures. 

[^Crayford, 1^ m. rt., on the little 
river Cray, which gives its name to 
a chain of picturesque villages on 
its banks, is the Creccarirford of the 
Saxon Chronicle, at which place the 
second of the battles between 
Hengist and the Britons is said to 
have been fought ; after which " the 
Britons forsook Kent-land," that is, 
the open country or Caint (Celt.) 
lying along the river (Cfuest). On 
Bexley Heath, S. of Crayford, the 
course of the Watling Street, which 
may have influenced the battle (sup- 
posing it to be other than legendary), 
is strongly marked. Here and on 
many of the neighbouring heaths 
are numerous excavations in the 
chalk, of great depth, with narrow 
mouths, but widening into ample 
vaults below. They resemble those 
at E. Tilbury (see Rte. 1, where is a 
notice of similar caves in Picardy). 
A tradition resembling that on the 
banks of the Somme is connected 
with these caves, which are said to 
nave been constructed by the Britons 
for retreat in time of war. Similar 
pits in the neighbourhood of Ayles- 
ford are found filled with flints from 
the chalk, and are probably sepul- 
cliral. (See Rte. 5.) Crayford Church 



is dedicated to St. Faulinus, the fellow 
missionary of Augustine, and 3rd Bp. 
of Rochester. The altarpiece was 
the gifb of Sir Cloudesley Shovel* 
who owned considerable property in 
this parish, and whose widow died 
here at May Place. She has a 
monument in the ch. On the river, 
near the village, are some large es- 
tablishments for silk and calico 
printing ; and some large sawmills, at 
which the flooring for Buckingham 
Palace was cut. A mill of more ro- 
mantic associations, for the manufac- 
ture of plates for armotu*, formerly 
existed on the Cray. {Harria.) 

The stream of the Cray may be 
traced upwards with interest to its 
source in the parish of Orpington* 
about 8 m. from Crayford. It runs 
through a valley oi much quiet 
beauty ; and its trout are said to be 
the best in this part of Kent. The 
churches on its banks will repay 
examination. That of Bexley, 1 m., 
was very early attached to the 
" Priory of the Holy Trinity of Lon- 
don," and contains some of the ori- 
ginal stall-work in the chancel. The 
greater part of the walls is E. £., 
as is the tower. The windows are 
Dec, and Perp. insertions. Brass^ 
Thomas Sparrow, 1513. There is 
a mural monument for Sir John 
Champneys and wife, 1556. The Ma- 
nor 01 Bexley was sold by Sir John 
Spielman, the Dartford paper-manu- 
facturer, to Camden, the " reverend 
head " to whom English history and 
archaeology are so greatly indebted. 
With its rental Camden founded a 
Professorship of History at Oxford, 
to which the manor is still attached. 

Adjoining North Cray, 2^ m., is 
Vale Mascall (Rev. John Egerton). 
The stream here is very picturesque. 
A short distance E. lies Btudey Farm, 
where still exists a desecrated ch., 
the parish originally attached to 
which is now united to North Cray. 
The ch. is converted into a bam, and 
is late Dec. The sedilia remain 
within. Bokedie or Ruxley still gives 
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name to the hundred. The Church 
of Foot's Cray, 3 m., is apparently 
rude early Dec. The chancel is 
Tr. Norm. In it are the effigies 
of Sir Simon de Yaughan and wife, 
lord of the manor temp. Edw. III. 
The parish derives its name from 
the sobriquet of its recorded Saxon 
proprietor, Godwin Fot, or Foot. 
There are here several paper-mills 
on the river. Between Foot's Cray 
and Sidcup (about 1 m. N.W.) is a 
building called Ursula Lodge, a re- 
treat for 6 maiden ladies, recently 
founded by H. Berens, Esq. The 
Chyrch of 8t. PavVs Cray, 5 m., is, 
like that of Orayford, dedicated to 
St. Paulinus. "It is entirely B.B., 
with the tooth-moulding over the 
W. door; though a curious two- 
light window, much injured by 
weather, but of Norm, character, 
and two round holes in the tower, 
seem to have belonged to an earlier 
edifice." — Hussey. 8t. Mary Cray 
has a large Perp. Chtu-ch. Brasses : 
Isabel Cossale, in a shroud, of un- 
certain date. Kichard Ave^ and 3 
wives, 1558. Elizabeth Cobham 
and her first husband John Hart, 
1543. Orpington, 8 m., the last ch. 
on the Cray, has Norm, portions, 
but is maiidy E. E., and contains 
some carved woodwork. The springs 
of the Cray here are numerous, and 
often rise so high as to flood the 
village.] 

Beyond Erith the line of rail bends 
inland from the river, and 

17 m. reaches Dartford (Inn, The 
Bull, High Street), a town of some 
importance, lying between 2 steep 
hills at the place where the Boman 
road crossed the river Darent (Dwr, 
Celt, water ; so the Devonshire Dart 
and the Iberian Douro), which from 
this place opens in a broad naviga- 
ble creek to the Thames. No brieve, 
however, existed here until the end 
of the reign of Henry VI., up to 
which time the river was crossed by 
a ferry. Dartford is famous for i^ 
large paper and powder mills; and 



the town is still rapidly increasing. 
There is some pleasant country in 
the neighbourhood. 

A Priory of Augustinian nuns was 
founded here in 1355 by Edward 
III., and was much patronized by 
the noble ladies of Kent, many of 
whom here retired from the world. 
After the dissolution the Priory 
was converted into a residence for 
Henry VIII., by whom it was after- 
wards gi*anted to Anne of Cleves. 
On reverting to the Crown, it formed 
a part of me lands exchanged by 
James I. with Sir Robert Cecil for 
his manor of Theobalds. The Cecils 
conveyed the Priory to Sir Edward 
Darcy, who lived here. The re- 
mains, now called the Place House» 
lie at the W. end of the town, but 
are of no great interest. The gate- 
house, and a building attached to it» 
now used as a farmhouse, are of 
brick, and not earlier than Henry 
VII. The building is said to have 
been very extensive, as is partly 
proved by the ancient wall of enclo- 
sure, portions of which still exist. 

A Chantry of 8t. Edmund the 
Martyr, which stood detached, in its 
own cemetery on the opposite side 
of the town, was granted to the 
Priory by Edward III., and formed 
part of its first endowment. The 
Chantry was visited by pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury; and was 
in so great repute on its own account 
that the Watling Street towards 
London is occasionally referred to as 
« St. Edmund's Way." The chantry 
ruins have completely disappeared. 

Dartford Church has been greatly 
altered at different times, and has 
suffered not a little from the at- 
tacks of beautifying churchwardens. 
Within are the remains of a Dec. 
Screen, and some interesting monu- 
ments. In the chancel is that of Sir 
John Spielman(d. 1607), Queen Eli- 
zabeth's jeweller, who built here one 
of the earliest paper-mills in Eng- 
land. Brasses: Richard Martin and 
wife, 1402. Agnes Molyngton, 1454. 
' c2 
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Wife of Thomas Rothele, and 4 
children, 1464. 

The powder and paper mills, both 
of great extent, are a little beyond 
the town. The paper-mills were 
first established here in the reign 
of Elizabeth, by Sir John Spiel- 
man (a German by descent), who 
planted before the door the first 2 
lime-trees ever seen in this part of 
England, having " brought them 
over sea with him in his portman- 
teau." These fathers of English 
limes were cut down toward the end 
of the last century. They have, 
however, numerous representatives ; 
and the men of Dartu)rd, thanks to 
Sir John, may still refresh them- 
selves " unter den linden." 

The great •* illustration" of Dart- 
ford is Wat Tyler : who in the fifth 
year of Richard II. commenced his 
insurrection here by beating out the 
brains of the poll-tax collector. 
Whether he or the collector is 
.alluded to in the local rhyme — 

•* Sutton for mutton, 
Kirkby for beef. 
South Darne for gingerbread, 
And Darifurd for a thief" — 

the reader may determine for him- 
.self. The places thus poetically 
commemorated all lie on the stream 
of the Darent, above Dartford. 

The views from Dartford Heathf 
1 m. S.W. of the town, are fine, em- 
bracing a wide sweep of the river. 
On different parts of the heath are 
numerous hollows and excavations 
in the chalk, resembling those at 
Oi*ayford, the age and even the ex- 
tent of which is altogether unknown. 
'They descend by deep shafts, and 
widen below into numberless cham- 
bers and galleries. Similar hollows, 
though perhaps not so extensive, 
exist at Tilbury on the Essex coast, 
on the Aylesford Downs, and else- 
where in the chalk district ; and it 
seems most probable that they were 
originally excavated partly as sepul- 
chral caves and partly for the sake 
of the chalk, which is known to 



have been exported during the Brito- 
Boman period ; although they may 
have been afterwards enlarged and 
arranged as places of temporary re- 
treat and security. (Sefe E. Tilbury, 
Rte. 1, and Crayford, ante.) 

Between Dartford and the Brent, 
a heath lying E. of the town, the 
course of the Roman road is still 
veiy conspicuous. The chalk downs 
which here border the Darent, every- 
where dotted with black tufts of 
jimiper, are famous for the many- 
species of orchis to be found on 
them. 

[A coach leaves the Dartford 
station daily for Famingham^ 5 m., 
following the course of the Darent, 
which flows through a broad valley 
between hills that increase in height 
as the chalk district is entered. 
The scenery is pleasant, the best 
points being about Horton and 
Famingham. 

On this road the village of Wil- 
mington, 1 m., stands pleasantly 
among cherry-gardens, which form 
the great wealth of the neighbour- 
hood. The manor has passed 
through many illustrious hands, in- 
cluding those of the "King Maker" 
Earl of Warwick, and of Margaret 
Plantagenet, Countess of SaUsbuiy, 
the ill-fated mother of Sir Regi- 
nald Pole, the " White Rose" who 
troubled Henry VIII., and of tho 
better known cardinal. The ch. 
has been lately restored, but con- 
tains nothing of interest. At Joyderis 
Wood in this parish, are traces of 
ancient buildings, probably Roman, 
which have not been sufficiently ex- 
amined. 

2^ m., on the 1. bank of the stream, 
is the remarkable Church of Darent, 
which the archaeologist should not 
leave unvisited. The chancel, which 
is Norman, has 2 divisions, the east- 
ernmost of which is vaidted with 
stone, and is divided into 2 parts, 
having a small chamber above the 
vaulting. For a similar instance, 
compare the Church of Oompton. 
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near Guildford, in Surrey. Both 
parts of the Darent chancel are 
Korman, though con£dderable differ- 
ence of opinion exists as to their 
being early or late in the style. The 
lighte opened in the E. wall are 
narrow lancets. There were origin- 
ally five, the two upper and larger 
ones being now closed. Remark in 
the three lower lights, and in other 
Norman portions of the building, the 
external ornaments in the window- 
heads, which are of very unusual 
character. In the walls are many 
Roman bricks. The ch., which is 
dedicated to S. Margaret, a patroness 
in great favour with the Normans, 
has also E. E. portions, and others 
of later date. The font is Norman, 
and is elaborately carved in 8 com- 
paAments, divided by semicircular 
arches. 

Darent was given by the Saxon 
Duke Eadulf, in 940, to Christ 
Church, Canterbury; and it con- 
tinued in possession of that monas- 
tery until 1195, when Abp. Hubert 
exchanged it for Lambeth with the 
priory of St. Andrew at Rochester, 
which retained it until the dissolu- 
tion. The earlier portions of the ch. 
here are therefore the work of the 
great Canterbury Priory, and should 
be compared with such Norman re- 
mains as exist on other manors once 
belonging to the same house. 1 m. 
S.E. of the ch. stood the Chapel of 
St. Margaret Hilles, a separate pre- 
cinct until 1557, when it was united 
to the parish of Darent, and the 
chapel speedily fell to ruin. No 
traces remain. On the hill opposite 
are many barrows ; and there is an 
earthwork of some extent in Darent 
Wood, adjoining. 

3 m. rt., close to the road, is 
SuMon-at'Sone (in the valley y 
Sax.), the praises of whose heath- 
fed mutton have been sung by local 
bards. The ch. is principally Deco- 
rated, though it suffered, much from 
a fire in 1615. On each door of the 
chancel screen is carved a face, with 



the tongue hanging out of the 
mouth, and passed through a buckle, 
the device of an ancient family in 
the parish named Puckletongue. 
In the chancel is the monument 
with recumbent effigy of Sir Thomas 
Smith, of Sutton Place, " Governor 
of the East Indian and other Com- 
panies, Treasurer of the Virginian 
Plantation, and sometime Ambas- 
sador to the Emperor and Great 
Duke of Russia and Muscovy." Sir 
Thomas, not the least distinguished 
of Elizabethan navigators, is said 
to have died of the plague, which 
devastated all this district in 1625» 
the year of his death. His once 
stately mcaiision of Sutton Place, 
originally erected by Sir Maurice 
Denys, temp. Hen. YIII., after pass- 
ing through the hands of the Le- 
thieulliers, became toward the middle 
of the last century the property of 
the Mumford family, who still pos- 
sess it. Much of it has been pulled 
down at different times, and the rest 
modernised. 

4 m. 1., on the further bank of the 
Darent, is 

Norton Kirkby. The cross ch., 
with central tower, is interesting, 
although it has been much patched 
and altered. The greater part is 
E. E. Arcades run round the inte- 
rior of the transepts. The tower 
arches are of unusual height. Three 
original trefoil-headed windows re- 
main at the E. end of chancel ; the 
others are later. In the chancel is 
a recessed Dec. tomb, possibly for 
one of the De Ros family, long lords 
of Horton. There are 2 brasses 
(unknown) of the 16th cent. 

At the time of the Domesday 
survey Horton was held under Bp. 
Odo by AnschitiU de Ros, whose 
descendant, Lora, called " The Lady 
of Horton,*' conveyed the manor by 
marriage to the north-country family 
of Kirkby, who already possessed 
lands here. Hence the name Horton 
Kirkby, which by no means indicates 
a Danish settlement. N. of the ch.. 
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and oyerhanging the stream of the 
Darent, are considerable remains of 
Horton Castle, the stronghold of 
the De Bos, and afterwards of the 
Kirkby families. It was re-edified 
by Roger de Kirkby, temp. Edw. I., 
but the existing remains are of 
much later character, and have no 
great interest. 

4} m. 1., on the 1. bank of the 
river, is FravkSj a fine old house of 
brick with stone dressings, built by 
Launcelot Bathurst, alderman of 
London, who purchased the estate, 
temp. Eliz., and died 1594. It is 
now a farmhouse. Another ^ m. 
brings us to 

5 m. Farningham, lying pictu- 
resquely in the valley between the 
ridges of chalk hills. The ch. is 
mainly E. E., with a Perp. tower. 
The chancel is much narrower than 
the nave, and in the end walls of 
the latter are 2 small E. E. windows. 
Brasses ; Will. Oulbone, vicar, 1451, 
and 2 smaller ones of the 16th cent. 
Observe the font, which is Perp., 
with figures carved on its 8 sides. 

Closely adjoining Farningham is 
Eyns/ord, where are large paper- 
mills, rising from the midst of 
orchards and cherry-gardens, whose 
white blossoms in early spring add 
not a little to the beauty of the 
river valley. The ch. is E. E., with 
a rich Norm. W. door. The chancel 
terminates in an apse, lighted by 8 
lancets. The S. transept has 8 
lancets. The N. has been rebuilt, 
and is Perp. Near the river are the 
remains— but little more than the 
walls — of Eynsford Castle, the moat 
of which is now converted into an 
orchard. The walls, which enclose 
nearly an acre, as well as the frag- 
ments of the keep, are Norm., and 
are built of flints from the chalk, 
with which many Boman bricks are 
intermixed. 

Eynsford was given to Christ 
Church, Canterbury, about 950, by a 
Saxon named ^Ifege. The castle 
and manor were held under the 



abp. by a family named Eynsford,. 
until the reign of Edward I., when 
they passed into the hands of the 
great Kentish house of Criol. They 
have since had numerous pro- 
prietors; but the castle seems to 
have fallen into decay at an early 
period. 

The early character of the churches 
in the valley of the Darent, as well 
as the Boman bricks constantly 
found in their walls, mark the an- 
cient importance and population of 
this district. Two roads of great 
antiquity open into the valley, — 
the Watling Street at Dartford, and 
a second from London to Maidstone, 
which crosses it here at Farningham. 

From Farningham the tourist may 
proceed, still following the course of 
the Darent, to Sevenoaks, 8 m. The 
scenery is good ; and places of in- 
terest on the road are Lullingstone, 
Shoreham, and Otford. There is no 
public conveyance. See for this 
line, Bte. 6, Excursion from Seven- 
oaks.] 

From Dartford the line of rail 
bends N. toward the river, and, 
leaving Stone Church (Ete. 1) 1., 
reaches the next station, 

20 m. Greenhithe (see Bte. 1). 

[li m. S. of Greenhithe is Swans- 
combe, in Domesday written Suines- 
camp, and said to derive its name 
from a winter camp of the Danes, 
fixed here under their king Sweyn, 
— the river having at one time 
formed an inlet as high as this 
place. Early traditions have at all 
events become connected with 
Swanscombe, the most remarkable 
being that which places here the 
meeting of the Conqueror with the 
" men of Kent," led by Abp. Stigand 
and the abbot of St. Augustine's. 
Like the host of Malcolm at Dunsi- 
nane, the Kentish army is said to 
have moved forward under a cloud 
of green boughs, which they flung 
down when within reach of the Nor- 
man, who, alarmed at their number 
and firmness, confirmed on the spot 
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aU their ancient laws and priyileges. 
Hence, says tradition, the distinction 
between the " men of Kent " — who 
thus seciired their old freedom — and 
the *' Kentish men," or Victi, to be 
found in other parts of the county, — 
the •* men of Kent " being more 
especially the inhabitants of the long 
valley of the HolmsdaJe, stretching 
away from Dorking toward Seven- 
oaks, and renowned in popular 
legend as 

•• The vale of Holmsdale— 
Never conquered, never shall." 

This curious story first appears in 
the Chronicles of Sprott and Thome, 
monks of St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury ; but, although they may have 
embroidered it for the sake of their 
abbot, j^gilswin, they probably had 
a grounding of tradition to work 
upon. The distinction between 
** Kentish men " and " men of Kent " 
has been explained by making the 
first new settlers, and the latter the 
original tillers and owners of the 
soil. It is perhaps worth suggesting 
that the name ** Castellum Cantttr 
ariorum" given by Bede (H. E., iv. 5) 
to Bochester, may indicate the ex- 
istence of such a distinction at an 
early period. 

In Swanscombe Wood, beyond 
the ch., is dapper-napper^s Hole, a 
cavern famous in the local folk lore. 
CoMesheU Bank, near Green-street 
Green, will supply the geologist with 
some good specimens. 

The Manor House (John Coveney, 
Esq.) is ancient and worth notice. 

The Church of Swanscombe is of 
very high interest, and claims 
(* Gloss, of Archit.') to be the only 
Saxon example in the county. The 
portions for which this claim is 
made are,— some parts of the toaUs 
of the nave and chancel— in which, 
however, later windows have been 
inserted— and the lower part of the 
tower, in the S. wall of which is the 
mark of a round-headed window, 
formed of Boman bricks. At the 



angles is some rough long-and-short 
work, resembling the porch of Bishop- 
stone Church, Sussex. (Hussey.) The 
interior of the nave is Tr. Norm., 
and there are Norm, and £. £. win- 
dows in the chancel. 

In the chancel is the monument 
of Sir Anthony Weldon, clerk of the 
kitchen to Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., who in his spiteful remi- 
niscences has supplied us with one 
of the best pictures of the British 
Solomon, and who sat himself to Sir 
Walter for the character of Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther. The monu- 
ment of Lady Weldon is opposite ; 
and in the S. chancel are other Wel- 
don memorials, including a stately 
altar-tomb with recumbent figures 
for Sir Balph and Lady Weldon : 
d. 1609. 

The ch. here was attached to the 
manor, which soon after the Con- 
quest was granted to the family of 
Montchesnie, who long held it. In 
it was one of the many shrines 
which, lying on or not far from their 
road, pilgrims to Canterbury were 
accustomed to visit. The shrine 
here was that of St. Hildefcrth, 
whose aid was invaluable in all 
cases of insanity or " melancholia."] 

Very pleasant glimpses of the river 
open 1. between Greenhithe and 

21 m. Northfleet(aee Bte. 1). 2 m. 
further we reach 

24 m. Cr-ravesend (Bte. 1), at which 
place the rail leaves the river-bank, 
and bends across the country to- 
ward the Medway at Stroud, still 
following pretty closely the old line 
of the Watling Street. 

[An omnibus leaves the Graves- 
end station daily for Meopham (6 m.). 
On this road, at Nutated (4 m.), some 
very slight remains of a most in- 
teresting 14th century manor-house 
have, within the last few years, been 
worked into a modern building. 
Much larger portions were destroyed 
at the same time. There were here 
a remarkable hall, with timber co- 
lumns and arches, two small rooms 
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adjoining, and a fragment of a strong 
tower. What remains may be worth 
a yisit. The house was probably 
erected by a family named Grayes- 
end, two of wliom were bishops of 
London in the 14th cent. 

Meopham, 6 m. (Sax. Meapaham — 
Meapa's ham orhome), lies pleasantly 
among the chalk hills, parts of 
which are here thickly wooded. A 
portion of the village is built round 
a broad green, in true old Kentish 
fashion. The ch., which is large 
and good, is chiefly Dec. It was 
rebuilt, as a gift to his native place, 
by Simon de Meopham, that un- 
happy arbp. of Canterbury (1327- 
1333) who fell a victim to the com- 
bined assaults of the pope and the 
Bp. of Exeter (see his tomb in 
Canterbury Cathedral, Rte. 8). Con- 
siderable repairs were made to 
the building by Abp. Courtenay, 
which are Perp. The brasses which 
formerly existed here are said to 
have been melted during the recast- 
ing of the bells toward the end of 
the last cent. Meopham was granted 
by Eadulf to the church of Canter- 
bury in 940, and after the dissolution 
was restored by Henry to the newly- 
founded chapter. 

In this parish is Camer. (William 
Masters Smith, Esq.)j| 

From the next station, 

29 m. Highamy the churches of 
ChaXk and Shome may be visited, 
both of which are interesting. They 
will best be taken, however, from 
Bochester; and the excursion may 
be made to comprise Gadshill, with 
its memories of Falstaff, and Cob- 
ham Church and Hall. (See post). 

The ch. of Higham was attached 
to a Benedictine Nunnery, founded 
here by K. Stephen, of which his 
daughter Mary became the first 
abbess. This nunnery is said to 
have been first placed at Lillechurch, 
about 1 m. from Higham, but it was 
afterwards removed close to the pre- 
sent church, and there are still some 
fragments of its ancient buildings in 



a house here called the Abbey. An 

ancient causeway, probably of Kornan 

origin, leads from here across the 

marshes to the Thames, where was 

formerly a ferry, beyond which the 

road proceeded in a direct line toward 

Colchester (Camulodunum). 

[1. of Higham stretches away a 

dreary ague-haunted district, formed 

by the tongue of low chalk land, 

surrounded by a broad hem of 

marsh, lying between the Thames 

and the Medway. The greater part 

of this is comprised in the Hundred 

of Hoo, of which a proverb ran in 

Hollinshed's time — 

'* He that rides into the hundred of Hoo, 
Besides pilfering seamen, will find diri 
enoo." 

The dirt at lestst still exists in 
plenty. There are here one or two 
churches of interest, which may best 
be reached from Strood. Cliffe and 
Cowling maybe visited from Higham. 
Cliffe (2 m. from Higham), on the 
edge of the chalk overhanging the 
marshes, is a place of considerable 
interest to the archseologist, since it 
has been generally regarded as the 
CUweshoo (Cliffe at Hoo) at which, 
during the 7th and two following 
cents., numerous councils of the 
Saxon church were held ; the place 
being first mentioned in 673, when 
Abp. Theodore, in a council at 
Hertford, arranged with his bishops 
and clergy for an annual meeting 
at Clofeshoch. {Beda, H. E. iv. 5). 
Others have placed Cloveshoo at 
Abingdon in Berks, or at Clifton 
Hoo in Bedfordshire. Cliffe was at 
all events one of the earliest posses- 
sions of Ch. Ch. Canterbury, and was 
retained by that monastery until the 
dissolution. The church, ded. to 
St. Helen, is mainly Perp. and still 
exhibits the miserere stalls found in 
most of the churches on the Ch. Gh. 
manors. There are some fragments 
of stained glass. Brass : Bonham 
Faunce, wives and children, 1652. 
In the nave and N. aisle are sepul- 
chral slabs with short insciiptioiui 
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in Norm. French, perhaps of the 
14th cent. An ancient silver-gilt 
paten, enriched with blue and green 
enamel, and having in the centre a 
representation of the Trinity, is pre- 
served among the communion-plate. 
It is perhaps temp. Edw. III. 

About 1 m. E. of Cliffe is Cmoling, 
where, on the edge of the marsh, are 
considerable remains of a castle, for- 
merly held by the Cobhams, and 
worth a visit. The castle formed a 
square, and was surrounded by a 
moat, beyond which was the gate- 
house, flanked by two round towers, 
and machicolated. The ruins of the 
castle itself are now converted into 
a farmhouse. The gatehouse re- 
mains nearly perfect, and has still 
on the E. tower a brazen tablet with 
this inscription : — 

" Knoweth that betb and shall be 
That I am made in help of the centre ; 
In knowing of whiche thing 
This is cbartre and witnessing." 

Beneath is the seal of arms of John 
de Cobham, who (4th Bich. II.) ob- 
tamed licence to embattle his manor- 
house here, which he entirely rebuilt. 
Cowling had been in the hands of 
the Cobhams since the reign of 
Edw. I., and passed, through their 
heiress, to Sir John Oldcastle, who 
assumed in consequence the title of 
Lord Cobham. It was in Cowling 
Castle that Sir John, then the great 
leader of the Lollardjs, shut himself 
up when accused of heresy by Abp. 
Arundel, whose apparitor showed 
himself before the walls with his 
citation to no purpose. Lady Cob- 
ham retained Cowling after the exe- 
cution of Sir John Oldcastle, and 
her descendants possessed it until 
about 1668. Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
during his insurrection in the first 
year of Queen Mary, attacked Cow- 
ling with 6 pieces of cannon; but 
after doing considerable damage to 
the castle, was compelled to march 
on to Gravesend without taking it. 
It was then held by Sir George 
Brookes, Lord Cobham. 



The Church of Cowling was given 
to the Cathedral of Rochester about 
960. Brass : Faith Brooke, daughter 
of Sir J. Brooke, Lord Cobham. 
1508.] 

Between some deep cuttings, and 
by a tunnel of considerable length, 
through which the Thames and Med- 
way Canal formerly passed, and the 
enlargement of which for the rail- 
way o£fered much difficulty, owine to 
the lightness of the chalk which it 
pierces, the rail reaches 

31 m. Stroodf the station for Eo- 
chester, Chatham^ and Brompton, 
which, together with Strood, form in 
fact a single town, united by abridge 
across the Medway. 

Omnibuses for Bochester, Chat- 
ham, and Brompton meet every 
train. 

The Medway Company's steam- 
boats leave the quay close adjoining 
the station, for 8?ieemes8, 3 timea 
every day during the summer. (See 
Rte. 3.) 



There is little to delay the tourist 
on the Strood side of the Medway ; 
and the churches of Strood and 
Frinsbury, which latter is seen from 
the station. 1., are of small interest. 
The Church of Strood was rebuilt 
in 1812, with the exception of the 
tower. A brass for Thomas Glover 
and his 3 wives (1444) was replaced 
here from the older church, with 
other less remarkable monuments. 
The manor of Strood was given by 
Henry II. to the Knights Templars, 
and some fragments of their Pre- 
ceptory remain on the 1. bank of the 
river, about i m. above Bochester 
Bridge. They are not, however, of 
any ^eat importance. Near the 
churchyard is the site of an hospital 
founded by Bp. Glanville of Boches- 
ter, temp. Bich. I., as well for tra- 
vellers as for permanent inmates; 
who distinguished themselves by 
perpetual sMrmishes with the monks 
of Bochester, coming at last to a 
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grand battle royal with them in the 
orchard of the hospital. As a 
punishment, the men of Strood and 
Frinfibury, who had sided with the 
hospital, were compelled to walk in 
procession to Rochester every Whit 
Monday, carrying the clubs with 
which they had assisted in attacking 
the monks. Hence the byeword of 
** Frinsbury Clubs." One of the ce- 
meteries of Roman Rochester lay 
on this side of the Medway, and nu- 
merous discoyeries have been made 
on its site. 

The singular mixture of quiet and 
bustle, of red barracks and black, of 
the old world and the new, which 
distinguishes Rochester and its asso- 
ciate towns, is at once evident as the 
view opens in front of the railway 
station. Opposite rise the great 
Norm. Castle and Cathedral. Crest- 
ing the hill beyond is Fort Pitt, 
above Chatham; and immediately 
before us is the river, crowded with 
barges and steamers, signs of the 
vast modem establishments which 
have been engrafted on the old 
Cathedral town. Bochester Bridge^ 
rt., by which we pass into the city, 
has always been one of the lions of 
the place ; and the existing structure 
of Messrs. Fox and Henderson, a 
triumph of engineering skill, has no 
reason to fear a comparison with its 
banished predecessors. A wooden 
bridge of uncertain antiquity, de- 
fended by a wooden tower and strong 
gates at its E. or Rochester en(£ 
continued in use until the 15th year 
of Rich. II., when a bridge of stone, 
one of the best and strongest struc- 
tures of the time, was founded by 
Sir Robert EnoUes and Sir John de 
Cobham, each of whom had acquired 
great wealth during the French wars 
of Edw. III. Both of these bridges 
were kept in repair by a customary 
tax levied on nearly all the parishes 
in this part of Kent. The wooden 
bridge occupied the site of the pre- 
sent iron one ; and in constructing 
this latter, a great quantity of oaken 



piles, shod with iron, the foundations 
of the older work, were drawn from 
the bed of the river; as much as 
660 cubic feet of timber being thus 
recovered. The stone bridge, about 
40 yards nearer the castle, had 11 
arches, and was crested with an iron 
railing, worked at the foundry of 
Mayfield in Sussex, and given by 
Abp. Warham. At the E. end was 
originally a wayside chantry, founded 
by Sir John de Cobham for the 
benefit of travellers. 

This bridge, although massive and 
picturesque, was too narrow and in- 
convenient for the wants of modern 
traffic ; and the foundations of the 
present structure, occupying as 
nearly as possible the site of the 
first wooden bridge, were laid by 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson in 1850. 
The bases on which the 4 piers rest 
are formed of clusters of iron cylin- 
ders, simk below the bed of the 
river as far as the hard chalk, and 
filled with a concrete which hardens 
under water. These cylinders rest 
on each other, and are bolted toge- 
ther, thus forming a solid stone 
pillar coated with iron. They rise 
to low-water mark; and courses of 
masonry are carried above them, 
which support the bridge itself. 
This is entirely of iron. The centre 
arch has a span of 170 ft. ; the 2 
side-arches 140 each. Toward the 
Rochester end is the " swing-bridge," 
a section 99 ft. long, which turns on 
a pivot, leaving an open ship-canal 
50 ft. in width. The machinery 
here employed should be careftQly 
examined. The entire weight to be 
moved is upwards of 200 tons, yet 
the bridge is readily swung by 2 
men at a capstan. 

The destruction of the massive 
old bridge above was conmienced in 
1856, under the care of officers of 
the Royal Engineers. Many illus- 
trious personages had crossed it 
during its long life of active service : 
and its career was fitly closed by the 
passage of Queen Victoria, who in 
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the autumn of 1856 more than once 
crossed it on her way to visit the 
wounded troops from the Crimea, 
at Fort Pitt and Brompton. 

An ugly railway-bridge, canying 
the N. Kent line onward toward 
Chatham, crosses the Medway just 
below; but the view up the nver 
from the present bridge differs little 
from that contemplated by Mr. 
Pickwick from the old one : — 
** On the left of the spectator lay 
the ruined wall, broken in many 
places, and in some overhanging the 
narrow beach below in rude and 
heavy masses. Huge knots of sea- 
weed hung upon the jagged and 
pointed stones, trembling in every 
breath of wind ; and the green ivy 
clung mournfully roimd the dark 
and ruined battlements. Behind it 
rose the ancient castle, its towers 
roofless, and its massive walls 
crumbling away, but telling as 
proudly of its old might and 
strength, as when, 700 years ago, it 
rang with the clash of arms, or re- 
sounded with the noise of feasting 
and revelry. On either side, the 
banks of the Medway, covered with 
cornfields and pastures, with here 
and there a windmill or a distant 
church, stretched away as far as the 
eye could see, presenting a rich and 
varied landscape, rendered more 
beautiful by the changing shadows 
which passed swiftly across it, as 
the thin and half-formed clouds 
skimmed away in the light of the 
morning sun. The river, reflecting 
the clear blue of the sky, glistened 
and sparkled as it flowed noiselessly 
on; and the oars of the fishermen 
dipped into the water with a clear 
and liquid sound, as their heavy but 
picturesque boats glided slowly 
down the stream." — Pickwick Papers, 
chap. V. 

Bochester (Pop., with Chatham, 
Brompton, Gillingham, and Strood, 
about 50,000. Inns: the Crown, a 
picturesque and venerable hostelry, 
with gables and barge-boards, at 



which Queen Elizabeth sojourned in 
1573, and in the courtyard of which 
the scene of the carriers in • Henry 
IV.' — ^Part I. act ii. sc. 1 — may be 
supposed to have taken place ; — the 
Bull, or Royal Victoria — " Good 
house — nice beds" — honoured by 
the visit of Mr. Pickwick\ where the 
Watling Street crossed tne Medway, 
must always have been a position of 
importance ; and the name of the 
Roman Castrum here, Durobrivas 
(X>M?r— water, and the Celtic term 
hriva, always found in connection 
with similar river ferries), seems to 
imply that a British stronghold had 
still earlier been fixed at this place. 
Its Saxon name, Hrofeceastre (Ro- 
chester), retains, according to Bcde» 
that of Hroff the Saxon chieftain, 
who first settled here (Hrofs ceastre 
or castle). 

The situation of Rochester on the 
river and the great road exposed it 
to constant pillage, and it sufiered 
much from both Saxons and Danes. 
Henry III., after the Castle had 
been taken by Louis of France 
(see post), restored the town walls, 
and began a deep entrenchment 
without them as an additional pro- 
tection. The town itself, however, 
was soon afterwards taken by De 
Montfort's party, although the castle 
held out. 

Amon^ the royal personages who 
have visited Rochester are, — Henry 
VIII., who first beheld Anne of 
CleveiS at the Crown Inn here, and 
pronounced her a "Flanders mare ;" 
Queen Elizabeth, who remained for 
5 days here in 1573; King James 
and the King of Denmark, who 
together imderwent a sermon in 
the cathedral in 1606 ; Charles II., 
who passed through Rochester with 
great demonstrations of joy on his 
restoration, and was presented with 
a silver basin and ewer ; and James 
II., who, after his first attempt at 
escape, removed here from White- 
hall under a Dutch guard, and after 
a week's detention embarked pri- 
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yately on board a tender in the 
river, which landed him at Amble- 
tense. Bochester was never of great 
size ; and now consists of one prin- 
cipal street, which has many cha- 
racteristics in common with the 
other towns clustered about it. 
** Their principal productions," ob- 
serves Mr. Pickwick, "appear to be 
soldiers, sailors, Jews, chalk, shrimps, 
officers, and dockyard-men. The 
commodities chiefly exposed for sale 
in the public streets are marine 
stores, hardbake, apples, flat-fish, 
and oysters. The slxeets present a 
lively and animated appearance, oc- 
casioned chiefly by the conviviality 
of the military. It is truly delight- 
ful to a philanthropic mind to see 
these gallant men staggering along 
under the influence of an overflow 
both of animal and ardent spirits. . . 
The consumption of tobacco in these 
towns must be very great ; and the 
smell which pervades the streets 
must be exceedingly delicious to 
those who are extremely fond of 
smoking. A superficial traveller 
might object to the dirt which is 
their leading characteristic ; but to 
those who view it as an indication 
of traffic and commercial prosperity 
it is truly gratifying." From the 
Jews, the shrimps, and the soldiers, 
however, the tourist will at once 
escape, by turning from the High 
Street, rt., toward the CcUhedraJ^ 
which, although inferior in size and 
general appearance to all other Eng- 
lish cathedrals, is, nevertheless, fim 
of interest, and deserves very careful 
study. 

A Missionary Church, with the 
establishment of secular priests then 
usual, was founded here about 600, 
under the auspices of Augustine, 
who in 604 consecrated Justus the 
first bishop of Rochester. Like 
Augustine himself, Justus had been 
sent from the great convent of St. 
Andrew on the Coelian, the convent 
of Gregory the Great; and the 
new cathedral at Kochester was ac- 



cordingly dedicated to God, and in 
honour of St. Andrew. The posi- 
tion of Bochester, the first outpost 
advanced ty Augustine beyond Can- 
terbury, made it an excellent centre 
for the confirmation and propagation 
of the new faith. 

The cathedral suffered much from 
Danish ravages, and, like Canter- 
bury, was in a completely ruined con- 
dition at the time of the Norman con- 
quest. So it continued imtil Gun- 
dult the friend of Abp. Lanfranc, 
was consecrated bishop in 1077. 
Many of the manors belonging to 
the church of Bochester, which Odo 
of Bayeux had seized, had already 
been recovered by Lanfranc. Others 
were restored to Gundulf, who pro- 
ceeded to repair and ail-but rebuild 
his cathedral and the priory con- 
nected with it. In this he esta- 
blished, as Lanfranc had done at 
Canterbury, a colony of Benedictine 
monks in place of the secular clergy. 
Emul^ prior of Canterbury, sue- 
ceseded Gundulf as bishop of Boches- 
ter, and built the dormitoiy, chapter- 
house, and refectory {Ana. Scm, i. 
342) ; but it was not until 5 years 
after his death, and during the 
bishopric of John of Canterbury, 
that the new cathedral was de(U- 
cated (1130) in presence of the king 
and a great company of bishops. In 
this Norm. ch. were displayed the 
shrines of 8L Paulinus, third bishop, 
and of his successor St. Ithamar 
(644-656), of Kentish birth, and re- 
markable as the first native bishop 
of the Saxon Church. 

The cathedral was greatly injured 
by fire (combusta est, says the Chro- 
nicle) in 1177. Bichard de Ross, prior 
in 1199, and his successor Helias, are 
said to have covered the new roo& 
with lead. William de Hoo, prior 
1239, rebuilt the choir (chancel?); 
and Bichard, sacrist, circ. 1240, the S. 
aisle of the choir. The N. aisle was 
begun by Bichard Eastgate, and 
completed by William of Axenham, 
both Benedictines here, and both of 
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the 13th cent. The tower of the 
cathedral was raised by Prior 
Haymo, afterwards bishop, and his 
successor John de Sheppey (1343), 
who placed 4 beUs in it, called 
Dunstan, Paulinus, Ithamar, and 
Lanfranc. 

The cathedral suffered much in 
1264, when the castle of Bochester 
was besieged by Simon de Montfort, 
whose troops, like the heathen 
Northmen before them and the 
Puritan soldiers afterwards, turned 
the nave into a stable. The stained 
glass seems to have disappeared at 
the dissolution, since Abp. Laud in 
1633 complains that the building 
had received great injury from the 
want of glass in the windows. After 
the retreat of the Commonwealth 
troops the nave was long used as a 
carpenter's shop, and " several saw- 
pits were dug in it." At this time 
all the brasses were destroyed, in 
which, as their traces still prove, the 
ch. was very rich. 

The dates sup|)lied above will 
assist us in examining the cathedral. 
The TT. front, with the exception of 
the great Perp. window, belongs to 
the Norm, period from Gundulf to 
Bp. John. The great door is a very 
iine example of this time. It is 
formed of 9 receding arches, with 
pilasters at the angles, 2 of which 
are carved into figures which have 
been conjectured to represent Henry 
I. and Matilda. These statues were 
much and deservedly praised by 
Flaxman. The long, plaited hair 
recalls the early French statues of the 
1st and 2nd dynasties. In the tym- 
paniun is the Saviour supported by 
2 angels ; below are figures of the 
12 apostles, few of which are en- 
tire. ' Of the 4 towers which once 
completed this front, only 1 remains 
tolerably perfect, — a sort of turret, 
and apparently late in the style 
(comp. the E. end of Horsham, 
Sussex, which is however much 
later). In the centre niche of the 
N. tower is a figure which has been 



thought to represent Gundulf. The 
whole character of this front re- 
sembles the Norm, fragments of Hai- 
ling abbey, near Maidstone, also 
attributed to Gundulf. 

The Nave (150 ft. long to the 
cross of the lantern) is Norm, as far 
as the 2 last bays eastward, and 
possibly part of Gundulf s work. 
The triforium is richly ornamented 
(comp. Christ Church, Hants, of 
the same date) ; and the arches open 
to the side aisles, as well as to the 
nave, a peculiarity perhaps derived 
from the Norm, cathedral of Can- 
terbury (no longer existing), which in 
its turn may have received it from the 
ch. of St. Stephen's at Caen, where 
the same arrangement may still be 
seen. Lanfranc, the builder of the 
Norm. ch. at Canterbury, had been 
abbot of St. Stephen's. {W%ai8$ 
Canterbury^ p. 65.) The clerestory 
windows above, like those of tho 
aisles, are Perp., and the roof seems 
to have been raised at the time of 
their insertion. The font is Norm., 
square, and enriched. 

In the S. aisle are monuments for 
Lord and Lady Henniker (1792, 
1803), in which Honour and Bene- 
volence, Time and Eternity, play 
conspicuous parts. E. of these mo- 
numents is the late Perp. Chapel of 
St. Mary, recently well restored, but 
of no great interest. It is said to 
have been used as the chapel of the 
Infirmary for the adjoining priory. 

In passing beyond the Norm, por- 
tion of the nave to the E. E., of 
which nearly all the rest of the 
cathedral consists, the strong influ- 
ence of Canterbury is at once appa- 
rent. The double transepts, the 
numberless pilasters of Petworth 
marble, and perhaps the flights of 
stairs ascending from either side of 
the crypt, recall immediately the 
works of the two Williams in the 
metropolitical church, which always 
maintained the closest connection 
with Bochester, her earliest daughter. 

The Western or Nave Transepts are 
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both E. E., differing however in de- 
tail, the N. transept being much 
richer than the S., which is possibly 
a few years later, and underwent 
some alteration during the building 
of the Perp. Chapel of S. Mary. 
The corbels of the N. transept, 
nearly all monastic heads, are of 
unusual excellence ; and the whole 
arrangement here is very rich and 
varied. Remark the banded shafts 
of marble that cluster about the 
tower piera. The wooden roof, with 
its grotesque ornaments, above which 
hang the bells, dates from 1840, but 
can hardly be commended. No de- 
fence whatever can be made for the 
miserable festoons still permitted to 
degrade the great choir arch above 
the organ. The want of stained 
glass, which is felt throughout the 
cathedral, is most evident at this 
point, from which the E. and W. 
windows are both visible. In the 
S. transept remark the monument 
of Bichard Watts, of Satis, the hater 
of proctors, and one of the great 
benefactors of Rochester (see his 
Hospital, in the High Street, jx>8^). 
The coloured bust, " starting out of 
it> like a ship's figure-head," is said 
to have been taken from the life. 

The Choir itself, which underwent 
a complete remodelling in 1825-30, 
under the direction of Mr. Cotting- 
ham, is entered by a flight of steps, 
rendered necessary, as at Canter- 
bury, by the height of the crypt 
below. It is said to have been 
first used at the consecration of 
Bp. Henry de Sandford, 1227 ; and 
is thoroughly developed E. E., al- 
though much has evidently been 
borrowed, even in detail, from the 
Canterbury transition work (1174- 
1184). It is narrow, and somewhat 
heavy ; defects not lightened by the 
woodwork of the stells, which is 
indifferent, or by the use of colour ; 
a single line of which, however, is 
carried along the ribs of the vault- 
ing with very good effect. The 
brackets of E. E. foliage, from 



which the blind wall-arches spring, 
should be noticed. Two larger ones 
especially, at the angles of the E. 
transept, are excellent specimens of 
this period, before the naturalism of 
the Dec. had begun to develop, 
itself. A fragment of mural paint- 
ing, apparently of the same date as 
the choir itselit remains on the wall, 
close above the pulpit. The paint- 
ing, when entire, is said to have re- 
presented a subject not uncommon 
in early churches, — the Wheel of 
Fortune, with various figures, — king, 
priest, husbandman, &c. — climbing it. 
Passing into the N. Choir Transept, 
still E. E., and perhaps a part of 
Eastgate's work, the first point of 
interest is St. WiUiams Tomb, at the 
N.E. comer. It is of Purbeck, with 
a floriated cross ; and there are con- 
siderable remains of ornamental 
painting in the recess of the arch 
above. Its date is not clear; but 
the tomb is certainly later than the 
beginning of the 13th cent., to which 
time the legend of St. William 
belongs. He is said to have been a 
Scottish baker, from Perth, who had 
undertaken a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, intending to visit the Canter- 
bury shrine on his way. On the 
Watling Street, however, a short dis- 
tance beyond Chatham, he fell in 
with thieves, always on the look-out 
for wealthy pilgrims ; and his mur- 
dered body was brought back and 
solemnly interred in the cathedral 
here. Numerous miracles were 
wrought at his tomb ; and the shrine 
of St. William, borrowing a reflected 
glory from that of Becket, to which 
the pilgrim was bound, speedily 
eclipsed in reputation, and in the 
number of votaries it attracted, that 
of St. Paulinus, which had hitherto 
been the great pride of Rochester. 
Toward the centre of the transept is 
a flat stone marked with 6 crosses, 
upon which St. William's shrine is 
said to have rested. The steps 
which descend into the N. aisle of 
the choir are, as at Canterbury, 
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deeply worn by the constant ascent 
of pilgrims, with whose oblations 
Prior WiUiam de Hoo (1239) built 
the choir £. of the transepts. St. 
William was duly canonized in 1256. 
His death is placed in 1201. Of his 
previous life nothing whatever is 
known. 

W. of St. William's tomb is that 
oiBp, Walter de Me^ion (1274-1278), 
who completed his foundation of 
Merton College, Oxford, in the year 
of his election to this bishopric. He 
was drowned here, whilst crossing 
the Medway at night in an open 
boat. The tomb, which is very 
beautiful early Dec. has been well 
and carefully restored at the expense 
of Merton College. The slab, with 
its cross, is entirely modem. The 
effigy of Bp. Merton, which formerly 
lay on this tomb, is now placed in 
an adjoining recess. It is not earlier 
than the reign of Henry YII., and 
was executed at Limoges, at a cost, 
says Warton, of 67Z. 14«. 6d. It is in 
red veined msurble, the colour of 
which was long hidden under suc- 
cessive coats of whitewash. 

Opposite is the plain altar-tomb 
of Bp. Lowe (1444-1468). In a 
chapel E. of this transept are the 
tombs of Bp. Warner (1637-1666), 
the founder of Bromley College, and 
of Archd. Warner, 1679. Under an 
arch dividing this chapel from the 
choir is the very interesting monu- 
ment of Bp. John de Sheppey (13d2- 
1361), probably the most perfect 
specimen of ancient colouring now 
existing in England. It had been 
bricked up within the arch where it 
still remains; and was discovered 
during the repairs in 1825. The 
colours and ornaments deserve the 
most careful attention as well for 
their own beauty as for their great 
value as authorities (all the details 
of this effigy are well figured in 
ArchaBologia, vol. xxv.). In the 
maniple, himg over the left arm, 
some of the crystals with which it 
was studded still remain. Bemark 



the couchant dogs at the feet of the 
bishop. About their necks are scarlef 
collars, hung with bells. An in- 
scription, with the bishop's ni^me, 
surrounds the effigy. An iron rail- 
ing, of the same obte, with his ini- 
tials, J. S., has been brought from 
another part of the Cathedral, and 

? laced in front of the monument, 
^he large branching fluials are good. 

The short Sacrarlum^ or Chancel, 
£. of the transepts, is possibly that 
referred to as uaving been built 
by Prior WUliam de Hoo (1239), 
although it has undergone consider- 
able alterations ; the last *' restora- 
tion" having taken place between 
1825 and 1830, under the direction 
of Mr. Cottingham, when the win- 
dows at the E. end, which had 
hitherto been concealed by an altar- 
screen, were uncovered and re- 
newed. They are Dec., and exhibit 
an arrangement of great beauty and 
interest. The other windows, also 
Dec, were renewed at the same time. 
The Chancel walls are, however, 
E. E., and perhaps the original work 
of Prior de Hoo. The stone vault- 
ing, both of chancel and choir, is of 
E. E. date ; and although consi- 
derably later, should be compared 
with that of Canterbury. During 
Mr. Cottingham's restoration, the 
walls were scraped and pointed ; an 
operation which has by no means 
rendered their appearance more ve- 
nerable. The shrine of St. Pauli- 
nus, which here seems to have taken 
the place usually assigned to the 
altar of the Virgin, is thought to 
have occupied a central position im- 
mediately between the E. walls of 
the transepts. 

The monuments are (beginning at 
the N.W. comer) — Bp. Gilbert de 
GlanviUe (1185-1215), shrine-shaped, 
with medallions on the sloping 
cover ; the work of which was appa- 
rently never finished. It is perhaps 
questionable whether this remark- 
able monument is not of earlier date 
than Bp. Glanville, to whom it has 
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been assigned. E. is the monument 
ni Bp. Lawrence de St. Martin (1251- 
1274). The richly wrought canopy 
above the effigy is an excellent speci- 
men of early Dec. It was this bishop 
who procured the canonization of St. 
William. In the N. wall beyond 
(an unusual position) is an early 
Dec. piscina. 

On the S. side of the Chancel, next 
the altar, is a tomb of plain marble 
which has been called that of Bp. 
G^rtdttZ/ (1077-1108), the builder of 
the Norm, portion of the Cathedral, 
and of the Castle of Rochester. It 
is without mark or inscription. 
Beyond is the monument with 
effigy, of Bp. Inglethorpe (1283-1291). 
In the wall below are 3 sedilia of 
Dec. character, restored in 1825. 

In the E. wall of the S. choir tran- 
sept is one of the great glories of the 
Cathedral, the Chapterhouse door, of 
which a cast, very questionably 
coloured, exists in the palace at 
Sydenham. It is late Dec. work, 
and was restored by Mr. Cotting- 
ham in 1830. The principal figures 
on either side represent the Jewish 
Church, leaning on a broken reed, 
blindfolded, and holding in her right 
hand the upturned tables of the law ; 
and the Christian, standing erect 
with cathedral and crozier. The 
other figures have been variously 
explained. The 4 lower ones, seated, 
possibly represent the Fathers of the 
Church. Above, on either side, 
appear angels, rising fi-om what seem 
to be purgatorial flames, and pray- 
ing for the " pure soul" represented 
by the small naked figure at the 
point of the arch. If the meaning 
is obscure, the work is of great ex- 
cellence, and deserves careful notice. 
The oaken door within the arch is 
modern. The Chapter-house, into 
which this door opens, is a modem 
addition, and serves also as the 
Library of the Cathedral. Here is 
preserved the MS. of the Textus 
RofensiSf a collection of records, 
gifts, and ancient privileges of the 



Church of Kochester, compiled 
under the direction of Bp. Emulfus 
(1115-1125). This venerable MS. 
has undergone considerable perils; 
having at one time been stolen, and 
only restored to the Chapter by the 
aid of a decree in Chancery ; and on 
another occasion having fallen into 
the Thames, whence it was rescued 
with no small difficulty. The Cus- 
tumaXe Boffenae^ a MS. of not less 
importance, is also preserved here. 

Under the transept window ad- 
joining the Chapter-house is an 
' unknown tomb, marked with a cross. 
The destruction of the original Chap> 
ter-house has here thrown the shafts 
much out of the perpendicular. Re- 
mark the horizontal oaken root temp. 
Edw. I., studded with corbel heads 
and bosses. It is, perhaps, unique, and 
certainly the most valuable instance 
of the mnd in England. 

A steep flight of stairs, strongly 
recalling Canterbury, leads from this 
transept to the Chapel called 8t. 
Edmund*8 S. of the Choir. The 
defaced effigy in the N. wall is sup- 
posed to be that of Bp. Jolm de 
Bradfidd (1278-1283). 

From St. Edmund's Chapel we 
enter the CrypU which extends imder 
the whole of the Choir. The W. 
and E. parts are evidently of much 
earlier date than the cenb*al, which 
is E. E., and of the same period as 
the Choir above. In building this 
the ancient Crypt was probably 
broken through, and in part recon- 
structed. The earlier portions are dis- 
tinguished by very massive piers and 
circular arches. Between the piers 
are small pillars with plain, broad 
capitals. It is not impossible that 
this part of the Crypt may date from 
before the Conquest. At all events 
it is the earliest portion of the ex- 
isting Cathedral, and cannot be 
later than the work of Bp. Gundulf. 

Traces of former altars, and of ex- 
tensive mural painting, remain in 
different parts of the Crypt. There 
are no monuments. 
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The internal dimensions of the 
Cathedral are — 

ft. 

Total length from W. to E. . 310 

„ of Nave . . . 150 

„ of Choir . . . 156 

Western transept, N. to S. . 123 

Eastern or Choir transept . 95 

Breadth of Nave and Choir 

(including the aisles) . . 68 

Of the Bps. of Bochester who have 
found resting-places elsewhere than 
in their own Cathedral, the most re- 
markahle are — John Fisher (1504- 
1535), the fellow sufferer with Sir 
Thomas More, whose Cardinal's hat 
arrived in England some days after 
the head that should have worn it 
had fallen on Tower HilL He was 
buried in the Tower. NichoUu Bidley 
(1547-1550), in which last year he 
was translated to London, and mar- 
tyred with Latimer in 1555. Thoma$ 
SpraU (1684-1713), the hero of the 
famous ** flower-pot " treason at 
Bromley (see Macaiday, H. E. iii.), 
buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
successor, Francis Atterhury, the 
Mend and correspondent oi Pope, 
who died in exile, 1732 ; and Samuel 
HorOey (1793-1802). The diocese 
of Bochester was, until recently, the 
smallest in England, consisting only 
of 99 parishes in the W. division of 
Kent, and of one or two outlying diB- 
tricts or ** peculiars." It now com- 
prises the whole of Essex, and great 
part of Hertfordshire. Danbury Par 
lace, the episcopal residence pur- 
chased by the Ecclesiastics^ Com- 
missioners, is in the former county. 

Returning to the exterior of the 
Cathedral, the chief point to be 
noticed is Chmdulfa Tower at the E. 
end of the N. transept. It is Norm., 
and was probably built as the record 
tower and treasury of Gundulf s 
Cathedral. (Comp. St. Andrew's 
Tower, Canterbury, the date and 
position of which are nearly the 
game.) The walls are 6 ft. thick, 
and tile tower seems to have con- 
tained 2 chambers, each about 24 ft. 



square. It has been suggested that 
the original entrance was from the 
top. In the S.W. angle of the 
N.E. transept is a newel stair, 
from the top of which an arch is 
thrown to the summit of the tower, 
across an open space of 10 ft. This 
arrangement, evidently intended fof 
the security and defence of the re* 
cord tower, is curious and unusual. 
There are at present 2 narrow en- 
trances into the ch. from the S. side 
of the tower ; of later date, however, 
if the above suggestion be correct. 

The greater part of the eentrnl 
tower dates from 1825, when it waa 
raised under the direction of Mr. 
Cottingham. It can hardly be pro- 
nounc^ satisfactory. A small por- 
tion immediately above the roof is 
the work of Bp. John de Sheppey 
(1352). 

Of the Priory of St. Andrew, 
coeval with the ch., and re-estab- 
lished by Gundulf, almost the only 
remains are in the garden of the 
Deanery, where is a small fragment 
of the cloister wall, supporting some 
window arches of the old chapter- 
house. This is all Norm., and the 
recorded work of EmuU; Gundulf s 
successor. The diaper in front is 
also found at Canterbury (where 
Emulf was prior before his removal 
to Bochester, and where he built 
much), on the wall of the passage 
leading to the <H7pt from the Mart^ 
dom transept. The lower arches, now 
closed, opened into an area below 
the chapter-house, used as a place 
of interment more than usually 
honourable. The signs of the zodiac 
enrich the central arch. On a smaller 
one adjoining are the words " Aries 
per cornua," the only part of the in- 
scription still legible. 

Within the Deanery, at the foot 
of the staircase, is an arcade, very 
closely resembling that on the ex- 
terior of St. Anselm's Tower, Canter- 
bury, also the work of Ernulf. The 
Deanery occupies the site of the E. 
end of the chapter-house. 
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The ancient Episcopal Palace here 
was at the S.E. corner of the pre- 
cincts. Since the Refonnation the 
bishops have resided altogether at 
Bromley, where^ however, their 
palace, called by Horace Walpole 
a ** paltry parsonage,*' has ceased to 
belong to them since the enlargement 
of the see, and the consequent pur- 
chase of Danbury. 

Scarcely second in interest to the 
Cathedral, which rises close under its 
walls, and found it more than once a 
dangerous neighbour, is the Castle. 
The present Norm, keep no doubt oc- 
cupies the site of an earlier fortress. 
It stands at the S.W. angle of the city 
walls, and was surrounded on three 
sides by a deep fosse, which may still 
be partly traced. On the fourth runs 
the Medway. Much of the outer 
walls, with square open towers re- 
curring at intervals (Comp. Dover), 
also exists. The main entrance to 
the outer ballium was on the N.£. 
side, from which there was an easy 
descent to the High Street. The 
whole work is assigned to Bp. Gun- 
dulf^ whose skill in military archi- 
tective was also displayed in the 
White Tower of London, and in some 
parts of the keep at Dover. 

The 3 Norm, keeps of Colchester, 
Norwich, and Canterbury, are all 
larger than Rochester. Newcastle 
is smaller. None of these, however, 
show the original arrangement bet- 
ter than Rochester, and no English 
ruin of this period jgives a more 
powerful impression of ancient gran- 
deur. The keep forms a quadrangle, 
more than 70 ft. square, and about 
100 high. At each angle is a but- 
tress tower, 12 ft. square, and rising 
above the principal mass. Attached 
to the E. angle is a smaller tower, 
about 2-3rds the height of the other, 
and 28 ft. square. In this was the 
grand entrance, by a flight of steps, 
and an arched gateway, enriched. 
This and the other arches are of Caen 
stone. The mass of the waUs, on an 
average 12 ft. thick, is of Kentish rag. 



The large tower contained 3 stories 
of lofty apartments, and a vault be- 
neath. A partition-wall divides the 
building in the centre, and in it is a 
well, 2 ft. 9 in. in diameter, running 
through all the stories from the top. 

Into the first story ^ over the vaults 
or store-rooms, the outward door of 
the grand entrance opened from a 
kind of vestibule in the smaller 
tower. This was divided from the 
rooms in the great tower by a port- 
cullis. (Remark the groove in the 
main wall, passing through to the 
next stoiT. It is well worked. Frag- 
ments of iron staples still remain 
in the stone-work of both entrances.) 
The rooms in this story are about 
20 ft. high. 

In the E. angle, adjoining the 
entrance, a broad winding staircase 
ascends to the second story , on which 
were the rooms of state, 32 ft. high. 
The central wall of partition here 
supports 3 massive circular columns, 
forming 4 grand arches. The rooms 
have £'eplaces with enriched arches, 
the smoke from which passed 
through wall - openings near the 
hearth. A narrow arched passage 
in the wall runs quite round the 
tower in this story. The size and 
general arrangements of the entire 
keep are perhaps best seen from 
here. 

From the third story ^ to which 
the stairs ascend, a noble view is 
commanded, including the winding 
river, the towns on its banks, the 
Cathedral and its close, and reach- 
ing as far as the junction of the 
Medway with the Thames. 

Remark, throughout, the wonder- 
ful strength and massive character 
of the masonry. The view looking 
into the tower, from under the 
main entrance, should be sought 
by the artist about mid-day, when 
the sun has risen above the walls. 
An extremely beautiful effect is then 
produced by the streaming of the 
light across the great pillars, at the 
bases of which grow tluck masses of 
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" greenery." The wall of the keep 
beyond remains in deep shadow. 
The ruin, which at present belougs 
to the Earl of Jersey, is well kept 
and its different passages may be 
examined with perfect safety. The 
single red pink (^Dianthus prolifer\ 
grows wild on some parts of the 
Castle. 

From the top of the keep the 
tonrist looks down, S., on Boley Hilly 
rising above the river, close to the 
Castle. Here, under an elm-tree, the 
corporation hold a separate court- 
leet for this district. Much of this 
hill is perhaps artificial ; but a lofty 
mound on one side is certainly so. 
Similar moimds are found in con- 
nection with the defences of other 
Norm, keeps, as at Canterbury (in 
the Dane John) and at Oxford. 
(In more recent fortification such 
mounds were called Cavaliers : there 
is one in the citadel at Antwerp.) 
On Boley Hill is the house of Satis 
(rebuilt, however), once the resi- 
dence of the proctor-hating Master 
Watts, who entertained Queen Eliza- 
beth here during the last day of her 
stay in Bochester. To his expres- 
sions of regret at having no better 
accommodation to offer, her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to reply 
** Satis" by which name the house 
has ever since been known. Xume- 
rous Roman remains have from time 
to time been discovered on Boley 
HiU. 

The History of the Castle is as 
follows : — Odo of Bayeux, who had 
been banished by the Conqueror, re- 
turned on the accession of Bufris, in 
1087, and was confirmed bv the king 
in his former Earldom of Kent, to 
which Bochester was attached. A 
fresh quarrel, however, broke out 
between him and William II., who 
at last besieged and took the Castle 
of Bochester, which seems to have 
received considerable damage. The 
king, who is said to have suspected 
the loyalty of Gundulf, then Bp. of 
Bochester, insisted on his building a 



"tower of stone,'* at his own ex- 
pense, within the Castle. To this the 
Bp. consented, after much opposi- 
tion, and the existing keep was com- 
menced by him, though in all proba- 
bility not completed during his life. 

The Abps. of Canterbury were 
appointed Constables of Bochester 
Castle by Henry I. ; but during the 
troubles of Stephen's reign it passed 
from them and was never restored. 
It remained in the hands of the 
Crown, by which the constables were 
appointed, until after the accession 
of Henry VII., when, owing to the 
increased use of artillery, it became 
of little importance, and was ac- 
cordingly suffered to fall to ruin. 
James I. granted the site to Sir 
Anthony Weldon, and it has since 
passed through various hands. It is 
now the property of the Earl of 
Jersey. 

Bochester Castle was the first for- 
tress invested and reduced by Louis 
of France after his invasion of Eng- 
land in the last year of King John. 
The whole of the outworks of the 
Castle were taken by Simon de 
Montfort in 1264 ; but after 7 days* 
close siege to the existing keep- 
tower, defended for the king by 
Boger de Leybome, Earl Simon was 
compelled to return disappointed to 
London. 

The visitor should walk quite 
round the Castle, both outside and 
inside the walls, for the sake of the 
many picturesque points of view in 
which it presents itiself. There is a 
pleasant public walk, planted with 
trees, under the wall, above the 
Med way. 

After visiting the Castle and Ca- 
thedral the tourist will soon com- 
plete his researches in Bochester. 
The Church of St. Nicholas, adjoin- 
ing the Cathedral, was rebuilt in 
1624, and is a favourable specimen 
of debased Gothic. In St. Margaret* s, 
N. of the Castle, is a brass with 
semi-effigy of Thomas Codd, vicar, 
1464. A remarkable bust, or corbel, 
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projecting from the E. wall, should 
also be noticed. 

The gilt Clocks which projects into 
the High Street, " as if Time carried 
on business there, and hung out his 
sign," was the gift of Sir Oloudesley 
Shovel, 1706. The Townhall below 
it (in which is Sir Cloudesley's por- 
trait) dates from 1687, and assists, 
with other brick fronts and heavy 
cornices, in producing a certain air 
of bag-wig and ruffles felt through- 
out the street, in spite of the shrimps 
and soldiers. To this the recol- 
lection of James II. 's detention 
here may possibly contribute. The 
house he is said to have occupied is 
pointed out a short distance below 
the clock, and on the same side. It 
is now faced with dark brick, but 
has been modernized. There is a 
passage through the garden behind 
to the river, by which the king pro- 
ceeded on board the tender. 

On the S. side of the street is 
Richard Waits Hospital^ founded in 
1579, and to be recognised by its 
remarkable inscription, which de- 
clares that " six poor travellers may 
receive here lodging, entertainment, 
and fourpence each, for one night, 
provided they are not rogues nor 
proctors." The house is apparently 
little changed; although it would 
appear that but little of it is at pre- 
sent assigned to the "poor travel- 
lers," who are now "lodged," but 
not " entertained," in " two little 
outer galleries at the back." " I had 
been a little startled, in the cathe- 
dral," says a writer who has conferred 
not the least of its distinctions on 
Kochester, "by the emphasis with 
which the effigy of Master Richard 
"Watts was bursting out of his tomb ; 
but I began to think, now, that it 
might be expected to come across 
the High Street some stormy night, 
and make a disturbance here." 
" About a thirtieth part of the annual 
revenue is now expended on the pur- 
poses commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion over the door; the rest being 



handsomely laid out in Chancery^ 
law expenses, collectorship, receiver- 
ship, poundage, and other append- 
ages of management, highly compli- 
mentary to the importance of the six 
Poor Travellers. In short, I made 
the not entirely new discovery that 
it may be said of an establishment 
like this, in dear old England, as of 
the fat oyster in the American story, 
that it takes a good many men to 
swallow it whole.** — Household WordSy^ 
vol. X. " The prescribed number 
of Poor Travellers are forthcoming 
every night from year's end to year's 
end; and the beds are always oc- 
cupied.** What injury Master Watts 
had received at the hands of proc- 
tors is altogether unknown. 

A remarkable house of earlier date 
(now a school) should be noticed a 
short distance below the hospital. 
There are vaulted cellars of perhaps 
E. E. date under the Crown and 
George Inns, the latter of which has 
elaborately carved bosses and cor- 
bels. Some portions of the ancient 
cit^ walls, in which are great quan- 
tities of Boman bricks, may still be 
traced. They are most perfect near 
the S.E. angle. 

Bochester has no trade or manu- 
facture worth specifying. The cor- 
poration possesses extensive oyster 
fisheries in the creeks and inlets at 
the mouth of the Med way, and regu- 
lates, by a jury of free dredgers, the 
time of opening, stocking, and shut- 
ting them. From 40,000/. to 50.000/. 
annually pass through the hands of 
this jury. 

The inhabitants of Bochester 
share, with those of the adjoining 
towns, the appellation of " Kentish 
long-tails." In return for having 
docked the tails of Abp. Becket's 
horses, that irascible saint is said to 
have bestowed caudal appendages 
on all the posterity of the evil-doers, 
a punishment which seems to have 
been in some favour with medisBval 
thaumaturgists. Another version as- 
serts that the Kentish appendages 
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first appeared after the men of Bo- 
chester had insulted St. Augustine by 
hanging fishes' tails to his robe. A 
similar story is told of St. Boniface 
during his preaching in Friesland. 

If Boehester, during her earlier 
period, sent forth no very dis- 
tinguished sons, she has made ample 
amends by the most recent of her 
**Dlustrations.'' "Non ubi nascor, 
sed ubi pascor," is, says old Fuller, 
the rule to be observed in apportion- 
ing each worthy to his respective 
locality; and even supposing that 
Mr. Dickens was not actually bom 
here, he has himself told us that it 
was here the earliest years of his life 
were passed ; here that he pored over 
the pages of Fielding and Smollett, 
under the mouldering walls of the 
Oastle, and listened eagerly to the 
old-world legends which peopled the 
surrounding woods and river-sides. 
His early reroUections have borne 
fruit in his first great story, and in 
numerous touches and allusions 
scattered throughout his works ; and 
have at length led him to fix his 
summer residence in the neighbour- 
hood, at Gad's Hill, where the me- 
mories of Shakspeare will henceforth 
be not inappropriately associated 
with the home of perhaps the most 
thoroughly English-hearted of mo- 
dem writers. 

Mr. Pickwick's description, how- 
ever applicable to Boehester, is in- 
finitely more so to 

Chatham (Coetta's ham or home: 
Inn, the Sun ; a very good one, and 
close to the pier, at which steamers 
touch many times daily, on their way 
to Sheemess), a long, dirty street, 
parallel with the Medway, swarming 
with soldiers and Jews, and power- 
fully odorous of shrimps and tobacco. 
Numerous Boman remains have been 
fotmd here; but the importance of 
Chatham is due originally to its 
Dockyard, established here by Eliza- 
beth, and pronounced by Camden 
** the best-appointed arsenal the sun 
ever saw." This had become of con- 



siderable extent when the Dutch 
made their famous attack here in 
1667. It was afterwards much en- 
larged from time to time, and is now 
one of the most important establish- 
ments in the kingdom. 

The yard is nearly 1 m. in length, 
and contains 4 wet docks capable 
of receiving the largest vessels. One 
of these, a tidal basin, 400 ft. by 96 ft., 
the largest dock in either of the 
public naval establishments, has just 
(1857^ been completed. It is floored 
and Imed with huge blocks of gra- 
nite ; and the largest first-rate in the 
service can enter it " all standing." 
Another, and somewhat smaller, 
basin is still in progress. The dock- 
yard is walled, and defended by strong 
modem fori;ifications. The arrange- 
ment of the storehouses is admirable, 
and a first-rate man-of-war may be 
equipped for sea in a few days. — In 
the mast-house, 240 ft. long, 120 
wide, masts are deposited 3 ft. in 
diam. and 40 yards high. The 
timber for making them is kept 
floating in 2 great basins. — The 
rope-house is 1110 ft. long by 50 
wide. Cables of great dimensions — 
some 100 fathoms long, and 25 in. 
in circumf. — are twisted here by the 
aid of powerful machinery. — The 
smith's shop, where anchors of the 
largest size are made, contains 40 
forges. 

At the N.E. of the yard are the 
SatP-miUs, erected under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Brunei, and worked 
with powerful steam machinery. In 
the sawing-room are 8 saw-frames, 
each capable of carrying from 1 to 
30 saws ; and 2 circular-saw benches, 
with windlasses and capstans for sup- 
plying them with wood ; the whole 
set in motion by an engine pro- 
ducing 80 strokes of the saws in a 
minute. N. of the mills is a canal 
passing into an elliptic basin, from 
which the timber, having been 
floated into the basin from the river, 
is rapidly raised by machinery. 
I On iron pipes, laid down for sup- 
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plying the yard with water, are fire- 
plugs, from which, when opened, a 
jet-d'ean rises ahove the roofis of the 
highest huildings. 

The Gun Wharf, or small Arsenal, 
adjoining the Dockyard, is rather a 
storehouse than a great manufactory 
of military engines, like the Arsenal 
at Woolwich. It contains a large 
park of artillery. 

The great event in the history of 
Chatham and its dockyard is by no 
means the most honourable recorded 
in British history— the burning by 
the Dutch fleet of many English 
ships of war lying here in ordinary. 
On the 7th of June, 1667, De Ruyter, 
with a fleet of 60 ships of the line, 
anchored at the mouth of the 
Thames. The English vessels in 
that river, however, having received 
timely notice, had retired above 
Gravesend ; and the Dutch admiral 
accordingly commenced operations 
in the Medway, first attacking the 
little fort at Sheemess, which was 
abandoned after a defence of an 
hour and a half. Although the pre- 
parations and object of the enemy 
had been long known, scarcely any 
defence had been organised. ** The 
alarm," says Evelyn (Diary, vol. 
ii.), "was so great that it put both 
country and ci^ into a panic fear and 
consternation, such as I hope I shall 
never see more ; everybody was fiy- 
ing, none knew why or whither." Mr. 
Pepys judiciously buried his gold and 
valuables. (See, for ample and curi- 
ous details, his Diary, vol. iii.) There 
was, in fact, nothing to prevent De 
Ruyter from destroying every town 
and vessel in the Thames or on its 
banks ; and it was not until the 10th 
of June, after the attack on Sheer- 
ness had commenced, that the Duke 
of Albemarle went down to Graves- 
end "to take order for the defence ;" 
where, says Mr. Pepys, " I found 
him just come, with a great many 
idle lords and gentlemen, with their 
pistols and fooleries, — and the bul- 
wark not able to have stood half an 



hour had the Dutch come up." — 
" We do plainly at this time hear 
the guns play,*' he continues. This 
was the attack on Sheemess ; after 
the fall of which the Zealand 
and Frieseland ships joined De 
Ruyter, whose fleet, now 72 ships of 
the line, blockaded the mouths of 
the 2 rivers. The attack on the 
ships at Chatham was made on the 
12th of June. The English fleet 
lay between Gillingham and Chal^ 
ham, — within the chain that at 
Gillingham Fort stretched across 
the river. Two large ships, the 
" Matthias " and " Charles V.," were 
placed as near this defence as pos- 
sible, so as to bring their broadsides 
to bear on the enemy. The chain, 
however, was speedily broken ; and 
the 2 guard-vessels set in flames by 
fire-ships. The next day, the 12tb, 
3 80-gun ships, " the • largest and 
most powerful of England," which 
lay off Upnor Castle, were also de- 
stroyed by the Dutch fire-ships, — 
the final attempt of the enemy in 
the Medway. 22 large vessels were 
lying at Chatham when the chain 
was broken; and, considering the 
utter want of preparation on onr 
side, it is only wonderful that the 
vast Dutch armament did not prove 
far more destructive. Except recon- 
noitring, however, they did nothing 
until the 25th July, when a skirmish 
between Dutch and English fire- 
ships took place in the Hope, — the 
enemy losing 11, and the English 8. 
De Ruyter hovered about the coast 
for some days after, and then retired. 
The " Royal Oak," one of the great 
shipd burnt at Upnor, was com- 
manded by Captain Douglas, who 
shared its fate, saying it was " never 
known that a Douglas left his post 
without orders." 

Every possible uniform is to be 
seen in the streets of Chatham. The 
principal barracks extend along the 
side of the river, and contain accom- 
modation for more than 3000 men. 
Fort Pitt, on the hill overlooking 
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the town, dates from the eiul of the 
last century, and, besides a barrack 
of some size, contains a well-arranged 
military hospital. One of the ** am- 
bulances " used throughout the Pe- 
niDSular war, and so constructed as 
to be taken in pieces for carrit^e on 
mule-back, is preserved here. There 
is also a Museum, formed by contri- 
butions from both services. In it is 
a very beautiful collection of Ja- 
maica fruits modelled in wax. The 
s^iecimens of fish and reptiles are 
good ; and there is a series of human 
crania from different parts of the 
world, of considerable importance. 
The gardens of the fort are well kept, 
and command a very fine view over 
the town and river. Remark the 
machicoules of the principal tower : 
they occur in the Nineveh marbles, 
and maybe traced downward through 
all succeeding military architecture 
to that of the present time. 

Chatham contains little of general 
interest unconnected with its dock- 
yard or barracks. The Church was 
rebuilt in 1788, and is naturally 
hideous. In the nave is a brass 
fwithout effigy) for Stephen Borough 
(d. 1584), of Northam, in Devon- 
shire, the " discoverer of Muscovia 
by the Northern Sea passage to 
Archangel," in 1553. S. of the High 
Street is the Chapel of St. Bartholo- 
mews Hospital, the only existing 
relic of this foundation for lepers 
establisjhed by Bp. Gundulf. The 
E. end alone is ancient, having an 
apse with 3 circular-headed windows, 
probably part of the original struc- 
ture. Sir John Hawkins 8 Hospital, 
founded by him in 1592 for decayed 
mariners and shipwrights, stands in 
the High Street. A house with 
carved front in this street is pointed 
out as having been the residence of 
the Petts, the great shipbuilders of 
the 16th and 17th cents. 

The Chatham Chest, a fund for the 
relief of sailors, supplied by small 
contributions from their pay, was 
planned jointly by Sir John Hawkins 



and Sir Francis Drake, after the 
defeat of the Armada. 

Bromi^on, a hamlet in GilUngham 
parish, £. of Chatham, is completely 
enveloped in the continuous and ex- 
tensive fortified lines constructed for 
the defence of the Dockyard and Gun 
Wharf. These lines enclose a superb 
naval hospital, iMpacks for the Royal 
Marines light imantry, barracks and 
hospital for the line, which afford 
accommodation for 4000 or 5000 men, 
and barracks with stables for the 
Royal Engineers. These last have 
been hitherto known as Brompion 
Barracks. From their situation and 
style of building alone they deserve 
notice; but there are other objects 
connected with them and the service 
more worthy of attention. It is here 
that the corps is instructed prac- 
tically in their special duties of sap- 
ping, mining, pontooning, &c. &o. 
Their models merit a minute inspec- 
tion ; and it is seldom that a day 
passes on which some interesting 
field-operation may not be witnessed. 
The Museum, on the N. side of the 
barrack square, besides the models 
already noticed, illustrating attacks 
of fortified places, construction of 
bridges, &c., contains relics of the 
" Royal George " — a " dead-eye," 
masts, and cable. The sappers em- 
ployed on the wreck were exercised 
here in diving for some time before- 
hand. Here is also preserved a piece 
of the chevaux-de-frise surmounted 
by the forlorn-hope at Badajoz. The 
famous sword-blades (at least in this 
fragment) are not swords at all, but 
narrow iron spikes like railing-tops, 
about 1 ft. in length. 

ChaJtham Lines, the fortifications 
enclosing the dockyard and barracks, 
were commenced in 1758, and com- 
pleted about 1807. They are of 
unusual merit, and are particularly 
worthy of minute inspection by the 
military man. They encircle a con- 
siderable stretch of ground, including 
the village of Brompton, running 
down to the Medway at either ex- 
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tremity. One of the cemeteries of 
Roman Rochester, and traces of ex- 
tensive villas, were discovered during 
their formation. On and ahout these 
lines take place the field operations, 
imitation-batlles, and grand reviews, 
which are the distinguishing glories 
of Chatham. On these occasions 
the admiring spectators may still 
see, as Mr. PickwicK saw, ** sentries 
posted to keep the ground for the 
troops, and servants on the batteries 
keeping places for the ladies, and 
sergeants running to and fro with 
vellum-covered books under their 
arms, and Colonel Bulder in full 
military uniform, on horseback, gal- 
loping first to one place and tlien to 
another, and backing his horse 
among the people, and prancing and 
curvetting and shouting in a most 
alarming manner, and making him- 
self very hoarse in the voice, and 
very red in the face, without any 
assignable cause or reason what- 
ever." Whilst enjoying the smell of 
the "villanous saltpetre," however, 
the visitor will do well to bear in 
mind the awAil situation in which 
Mr. Pickwick found himself here, 
and to take up a position in which 
he will neither be exposed to the 
teri'ors of blank cartridges, nor to 
the rush of a charging regiment. 

1 m. E. of Brompton, above the 
river marshes, is the village of 

GiUingham, famous for its cherrv- 
gardens. The name occurs also m 
Dorsetshire and Norfolk ; and is 
thought by Mr. Kemble to indicate 
an ancient settlement of the Saxon 
"Gillingas," whose primitive loca- 
tion was, perhaps, Gilling in York- 
shire. The manor was one of 
those attached to the see of Canter- 
bury before the Conquest. The 
Church has portions ranging from 
E. E. to Perp. The font is Norm., 
and very cunous. The whole build- 
ing exhibits the remains (much neg- 
lected) of a very fine church. A 
niche over the porch (E. E.) is 
pointed out as having contained the 



figure of ** Our Lady of Gillingham," 
pilgrimages to whom were much in 
request. In the churchyard remark 
the picturesque ruin of an elm. 

On the S. side are some remains 
of the archiepiscopal palace, appa- 
rently a hall, with traces of Dec. 
windows. It is now converted into 
a barn, 110 ft. by 30 ft. At each 
end is a wide fireplace. At Grange^ 
^ m. beyond the ch., is a small Perp. 
chapel, now used as an outhouse. 
It was built by Sir John Plulipott, 
temp. Rich. II., present with the 
king (as Lord Mayor) during his 
interview with Wat Tyler, in whose 
death he bore a part. 

Gillingham was the scene of a 
fierce battle between Edmund Iron- 
side and Knut the Dane. William 
Adams, the first real discoverer of 
Japan, in 1598, was bom here. '* He 
who reads his voyage," says Fuller, 
" will concur with Cato, and repent 
that ever he went thither by sea, 
whither one might go by land. But 
Japan being an island, and unacces- 
sible save by sea, our Adams his 
discretion was not to be blamed, but 
industry to be commended, in his 
adventures." Gillingham Fort^ on 
the river, was built by Charles I., but 
is of no great importance. 



The churches in the hundred of 
Hoo, on the Medway, opposite Ro- 
chester, may best be visited from 
Strood. The district, however, con- 
tains little to attract the tourist. 

The Church of Hoo (5 m. from 
Strood) is dedicated to St. Werburgh 
of Mercia, who, although she drove 
by her prayers the " wild geese " 
from her fields at Weedon, in North- 
amptonshire, has certainly not ex- 
pelled them from Hoo. Wild fowl 
of all kinds aboimd in the marshes 
here during the winter. The spire 
of the ch., which is Perp., serves as 
a landmark, and is seen, 1., on its 
comparatively high ground (flow — 
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Anglo-Saxon, a hill), in descending 
the Medway. 

The Chnrches of 8t Mary, Hal- 
glow, and AU HaUoios, were originally 
chi4>elries attached to Hoo ; and 
allliough difficult of access, may per- 
haps repay examination. Churches 
belonging to Hoo are noticed in 
Domesday Book, which were pro- 
bably in these parishes. Stoke, seen 
from the river, is Perp., and contains 
no monuments of interest. 

The little Ohnrch of St. James 
in the Isle of Chrain, at the extremity 
of the headland, wUl be best yisited 
&om Sheemess. It was attached to 
the nunnery of Minster in Sheppey 
before the reign of Edward I. BroBS, 
John Hykk and wife, 1494. 



The excursion of most interest to 
be made from Bochester is that to 

5 m. Cobham HaU (Earl of Dam- 
ley), which, together with Cobham 
Church, will amply repay the labours 
of the tourist, who from here may 
visit the Churches of Shome and 
{JhdUc ; and return to Bochester by 
Gad: 8 mil 

The Tra2XcfromBochester(through 
the woods of the park) is a yeiy 
pleasant one. Visitors from London 
should take an early steamer to 
Orayesend, and drive from thence by 
Shome to Cobham. 

The house and picture-gallery are 
open only on Fridays. Cards of ad- 
mission must be procured at Mac- 
aulay's, bookseller, in the High St., 
Bochester; or at Cadell's library, 
Oravesend. Is. each is charged for 
iheae caxda, which prevent all fees 
to the housekeeper. The money 
thus realised is bestowed on the 
parish-school at Cobham. The plan 
is altogether an excellent one, and 
deserves to be generally imitated. 

Cobham was the principal re- 
sidence of the family of the same 
name before the first year of King 
John. They were the great lords of 
all this district; frequently Sheriff 

IKent & Sussex."] 



of Kent, and Constables of Bochester 
Castle ; until Sir John de Cobham, 
the builder of Bochester Bridge and 
founder of the College here, died, 
toward the end of the 14th cent., 
leaving as the heiress of all his 
honours an only grand-daughter, 
Joan De la Poole. This lady dis- 
posed of five husbands ; one of whom 
was the feonous Sir John Oldcastle, 
who assumed the title of Lord Cob- 
ham in right of his wife. By her 
second husband she left an only 
daughter," Joan, who became heiress 
in her turn. Lady Joan married Sir 
Thomas Brooke of Somersetshire, 
by whom she had a family of 10 
sons; and the estates of Cobham 
continued in the house of Brooke 
until the attainder of Henry Lord 
Cobham in the first year of James I., 
when the whole of the confiscated 
estates were granted by the Crown 
to Lodowick Stewart, Earl of Len- 
nox. Through his descendant. Lady 
Catherine O'Brien, they passed to 
Lord Clifton and Combur^ ; and on 
his death in 1713 to his heiress. 
Lady Theodosia Hyde, whose hus- 
band, John Bligh, Esq., was after- 
wards created Earl of Damley. His 
representatives have continued Lords 
of Cobham. 

Cobham has entertained the usual 
allowance of royal guests. Eliza- 
beth lodged here for some time on 
one of her progresses ; and Charles 
I. and Henrietta Maria, after their 
marriage at Canterbury, slept here 
on their way to London ; the royal 
pair finding ** all the highways strewed 
with roses, and all manner of sweet 
flowers." There was no sign then of 
the evil days in store, when Colonel 
Sands' troopers (1643) pillaged the 
Hall, and sent off 5 waggons loaded 
with spoil to London. 

The Hall itself stands toward the 
centre of the Park, on low ground 
encircled by wooded hills, toward 
which avenues of stately oak, elm, 
and lime trees extend themselves in 
long vistas. It is approached by a 
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Tudor gateway, and consists of a cen- 
tre and two wings ; the mass of the 
house being of brick and Elizabethan 
(1582-1594), the work of Sir WiUiam 
Brooke, Lord Gobham ; and the re- 
mainder, including the centre, addi- 
tions by Inigo Jones during the 
regime of the Stewarts, Earls of Len- 
nox. The two very distinct styles 
harmonise but indifferently. ** Whilst 
the wings preserve the characteristics 
of the later Tudor style — ^projecting 
mullioned windows, octagonal tur- 
rets, quaintly-carved cornices, and 
ornamented doorways — Jones's front 
is a plain fa9ade, with Corinthian 
pilasters. But these incongruities 
are not perceptible from the high 
road, and do not interfere with the 
general outlines of the structure, 
which are those of a half H. The 
southern front, though exhibiting 
large portions of the building re- 
erected by the fourth Earl of Dam- 
ley, is eminently Elizabethan in 
character ; and the rich tones of the 
red brick, contrasted with the various 
tinted foliage surrounding the house, 
offer the finest studies of colour. Xo 
class of buildings is half so suggestive 
of English domestic comfort as the 
brick structures of the age of Eliza- 
beth. Cobham Hall is essentially 
of this period, though it has under- 
gone much re-consixuction." — Felix 
Summerley, The principal apart- 
ments through which the visitor is 
conducted are, the GrecU Dining 
Boom, with pannelled walls and ceil- 
ing; the out HaU, or music-room, 
containing a single and superb Yan- 
dyck (the portraits of Lord John 
and Lord Bernard Stewart). The 
decorations of this room are temp. 
Louis XIV. The chimneypiece has 
a bas-relief after Guide's Aurora, 
sculptured by the father of the late 
Sir Bichard Westmacott. The Id- 
hrary, where are numerous portraits 
of English worthies, " of which the 
panel inscribed *8ir Philip Sidney, 
who writ the Arcadia,' is probably 
the only genuine and original paint- 



ing."— F. 8, The Portrait QaJOery; 
and, finally, the Picture GaZleri/, 
136 ft. by 24 ft., and divided into 
three open compartments. 

The superb collection of pictures^ 
formed chiefly by piurchases &om the 
Orleans Grallery, and by that of the 
Vetturi Gallery, from Venice, is the 
great glory of Cobham. These are 
scattered throughout the apartments^ 
the finest being in the Picture QaX" 
lery. As, however, the arrangement 
is liable to frequent alteration, and 
as some of the best pictures (those 
in Queen Elizabeth's room) are not 
always shown to the public (a very- 
special order being required for see- 
ing them, about which the amateur 
coming from a distance should make - 
inquiry by letter before proceedings 
to Cobham), it will be best to follow 
Dr. Waagen's arrangement of them 
under the different schools, of which 
those of Venice and the Netherlands 
are best represented here. The fol- 
lowing pictures should be especially 
noticed. Those marked (E) are hx 
Queen Elizabeth's room. 

School of Venice. — Titian: (^^ 
The Bape of Europa,a celebrated pic- 
ture, and perhaps the finest in the 
collection. In the left comer is the 
artist's signature. "The action of 
the Europa is very animated ; 
the landscape very poetical. The 
equally spirited and broad treat- 
ment bespeaks the later time of the 
master, in which we detect, in some 
respects, the infiuence of Paul Ve- 
ronese." — Waagen. (Orleans OtaX- 
lery, and said to have belonged to 
Charles I., though not in Virtue's 
Catalogue. There is a bad copy of 
this picture at Dulwich.) Id. : (E) 
Venus and Adonis. The composition 
nearly the same as the picture in the 
National GaUery. "The Cobham 
version was engraved as early as- 
1610 by Kalph Sadlier."— J'. 8. Id. : 
A Christ, half-length. "Of noble 
character, and of extraordinary 
warmth in the full body of colour. * 
— Waagen, Id. : A male portrait. 
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inscribed. Id. : Portrait of Ariosto, 
inscribed. '* Simplicity, dignity, and 
giandeur are combined in this pic- 
tnie, which is one of Titian's fine 
portrait8."~F. 8, Id. : (E) Danae 
and the golden shower; questiona- 
ble, and probably not Titian's. « Per- 
fect in colouring." Id.: (E) Venus 
and Cupid with a mirror (Orleans 
GaUeiy). Id. : Portraits of Titian 
and Don Francesco del Mosaico 
(a copy, according to Dr. Waagen). 
"Farts of this picture are in a ruin- 
ous condition, and the hands are 
comporalively unfinished." — J?'. 8. 
Giorgione : Two pictures — Caesar 
receiving the head of Pompey, and 
Milo torn by lions — are assigned 
to this painter. The first only can 
be genuine. Andrea 8chiav<me: A 
Flagellation. This picture has been 
given to Titian, but is considered by 
I^. Waagen " a particularly fine and 
careful work" by the first-named 
master. !Kntoretto;(E) Juno and the 
infant Hercules ; the creation of the 
Miy Way (Orleans Gallery) ; very 
fine. Pafd Vercmese : (E) Four alle- 
gorical representations of very un- 
certain meaning, in which Cupid 
plays a principal part. They are 
entitled, 'le Respect,' 'le D^otlt,' 
'VAjnour Heureux,* and 'Tlnfide- 
jite.' "As respects keeping, draw- 
jng, and masterly painting, they 
D^long to the best works of this 
8i;eat painter." — Waagen. **They 
will astonish those who estimate this 
attist only from his works generally 
known in this country. We doubt if 
there are many things out of Venice 
equal to them."— JP. 8. They are 
engraved in Grozat's *Recueil,' 
1742 ; but their signification was not 
then more intelligible than at present. 
These pictures formed part of the 
collection made by Queen Christina 
of Sweden. Faul Veronese (i'): The 
Triumph of Bacchus. Ale%9andro 
Veronese : Diana and Endymion, on 
Jnarble. 

School of Florence.— Carlo Dolce: 
The Virgin giving the picture of S. 



Dominic to the Superiors of a Con* 
vent. A large and careful picture, 
purchased at Florence, and recently 
added to the gallery. 

School of BoME.—StMoferraio : 
The Madonna in nrayer. ** Of wanu 
tone and careAil nniui." 

School of Boloqna. — AnnibaU 
Carrcuxi: (E) The Toilet of Venus. 
Very good (Orleans Gallery). Guido 
Reni : (E) Liberalitv and Modesty ; 
between them the figure of Cupid. 
'*The heads are pleasing, but of 
little expression." ** Fiuelv drawn 
and coloured." — F. 8. Perhaps the 
best Guido here. Id. : The Daughter 
of Herodias with the head of St. 
John. Id. : St Francis. Very good. 
Id. : Head of the repentant Mag- 
dalen. ** Delicate and beautiftil." 
Id. : The Massacre of the Innocents. 
** Same as the famous picture at Bo- 
logna, but much darker." From Sir 
Joshua Beynolds's collection. ^12- 
bano : Mercury and Apollo with the 
fiocks of Admetus ; the assembly of 
the Gods above. Carefully painted. 
Guercino : A Sibyl. Id. : His own ' 
portrait. 8chidone: The Transfigu- 
ration. Marc Antonio Franceschini : 
To this painter Dr. Waagen assigns 
a picture representing the Magdalen 
reading. It is here given to Niccolo 
Begnarj. Caravamio : Esau selling 
his birthright. JJomemco Feti: A 
family of five persons, one of whom 
is making lace. ** A capital picture." 

School of Naples. — Salvator Rosa : 
Pythagoras teaching the fishermen. 
** This takes a distinguished position 
among the historical pictures by this 
master, for the happy arrangement 
and the characteristic nature of the 
heads. If the colouring of his 
figures be deficient in truth, as is 
usually the case, it is nevertheless 
of great power, and the execution 
particularly spirited."— TFaa^en. Id. : 
The Death of Begulus ; well known 
by Salvator's own etching. Much 
darkened. " This vigorous painting 
of a horrible subject is said to be the 
chef-d*<»uvre of the master." — F.8^ 
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Id. : Jason poiiring the sleeping 
charm over the dragon. (Comp. Tur- 
ner's "Jason," at Marlborough House, 
and Buskin's * Notes on the Turner 
Gallery/) Id. : The Birth of Orion. 
Both these pictures are much dark- 
ened, but deserve attention. All the 
Salvators here are alike remarkable 
for " absence of colour, intensity of 
shadow, and all sorts of unrefined 
vigour." On this subject see Bus- 
kin, passim. Ltica Giordano : Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds. Painted 
with his golden brush: he had, say 
the Italians, three — of gold, silver, 
and lead. 

Schools of the Netherlands. — 
Roger van der Weyden the elder: 
Portrait of a Beformer in a fur 
cap and brown furred dress. **An 
admirable portrait." (In the por- 
trait gallery). This is usually but 
inaccurately called a portrait of Lu- 
ther. Buhens : Queen Tomyris dip- 
ping the head of Cyrus into a 
vessel of human blood (Orleans Gral- 
lery). " This celebrated composi- 
tion of 17 figures as large as life, 
the best engraving of which is by 
Paulus Pontius, is a splendid spe- 
cimen of the peculiar manner in 
which Bubens treated such a sub- 
ject." — Waa^en. It is placed at 
the end of the picture gallery ; and 
the eflfect, when the door is opened, 
is that of a magnificent tableau vi- 
/vant. A small copy, or perhaps the 
original sketch for this picture, is 
-also preserved here. Id. : Children 
blowing soap-bubbles. " Of wonder- 
ful charm of nature." Id. : A Lion 
Hunt. A very spirited sketch. Id. : 
Triumphal Entry of Henry IV. after 
the battle of Ivry. Sketch for the 
^eat picture in Florence. Andrea 
Hantegna's procession at Hampton 
Court has here been much imitated 
by Bubens. Id. : Jupiter abandoning 
the world to Venus and Cupid. A 
very spirited sketch. 

The collection contains other pic- 
tures attributed to Bubens, but only 
those already mentioned are proba- 



bly by the hand of the great master. 
« A Wild Boar Hunt " is evidently 
finished by his pupils. 

Vandyck: The Duke of Lennox. 
A full-length figure, as a shepherd, 
holding a crook. On a rock are the 
words " Me firmior amor." Id. : the 
same Duke, in black, his right hand 
resting on the head of a large hound. 
Id. : Lord Bernard and Lord John 
Stuart, sons of the Duke of Lennox. 
Whole length. A repetition of Earl 
De Grey's picture, but an original, 
and very beautiful. Lord John fell 
in the battle of Brandene, 1644, and 
Lord Bernard the next year in an 
engagement near Chester. Both were 
interred in the cathedral at Oxford. 
Jordaens : A Girl feeding a Parrot. 
The colouring very fine. Snyders: 
A Stag Hunt. " Spirited and admir- 
able." (On the staircase ; as are the 
next two.) Id. : Landscape, with the 
fable of the hare and the tortoise. 
" Of singular freshness of tone." Id. : 
Studies for heads of stags. Sir Peter 
Lely : Dorothea Countess of Sunder- 
land (Waller's Sacharissa). Oneofhis 
best portraits. Sir G. KneUer: Queen 
Anne. Id. : TheodosiaHyde, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarendon, who 
brought the estate into the possession 
of the Damleys, her husband, John 
Bligh, Esq., having been created the 
first Earl. Id. : Mary of Modena, 
Queen of James II. Mark Gkir- 
rard (?) : Queen Elizabeth, in a 
white embroidered dress, with pearl 
coronet and necklace. 

School of France. — Janet: Por- 
trait of the Due .d'Alengon, son of 
Henry II., in a white dress. Id. (?) : 
Mary Queen of Scots, a very curious 
picture. Mary, dressed in em- 
bossed black velvet, holds a crucifix 
in her right hand, and a book in her 
left. Below her right hand are the 
words " Aula Fo<&inghamy," and 
beneath is a representation of her 
execution. There is either a du- 
plicate or copy of this picture at 
Windsor. Another full-length por- 
trait of Mary is preserve at Oobham, 
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not very flattering to her beauty. 
Nicholas Poussin: (E) A Nymph on 
the shoulders of a Satyr. Id. : (E) 
Gupid, a Nymph, and Satyr. Better 
in colour than the former picture. 
Id. : Sketch of Bacchanalian Chil- 
dren. Id. : The Flight of Pjrihus. 
A repetition of the picture in the 
Louvre, but doubtful. "Carefully 
and equally finished in all parts." — 
J^. 8. LebrufL: The Fight of the 
Centaurs and LapithsB. '*An ex- 
cellent and remarkable picture of 
the master." — Waagen. 

School of Spain. — Juan Pantqja 
de la Cruz (court painter of end of 
Philip II. and beginning of Philip 
III.) : Portraits of a Prince and 
Princess, called the Archdukes 
Albert and Isabella ; but whether 
these are the persons represented 
seems uncertain. The picture is in- 
scribed. There is a duplicate of the 
Prince's portrait by the same painter 
at Hampton Court. 

School of England.— iS^/r Joshua 
Reynolds: The Call of Samuel, a 
well known and very pleasing pic- 
ture. Id. : Lady Francis Cole, as a 
child, with a dog. ** One of the 
finest pictures of the master. The 
landscape of the background is one 
of the finest specimens of his skill 
that I know." — Waagen. Id. : Por- 
trait of Mrs. Monk ; very fine. Id. : 
Countess of Clanwilliam ; ** a mas- 
terly work." Gainsborough: Miss 
M*Gill, daughter of the nrst Lord 
Damley, a^erwards Countess of 
Clanwilliam ; very striking. Id. : 
an unknown female portrait, " of 
great clearness and delicacy of 
colouring." 

In the gallery, remark a large an- 
tique bath of red oriental granite. 

An ancient chariot, called that in 
which Queen Elizabeth arrived at 
Cobham in 1559, is preserved in the 
yard. It is, however, not older than 
William III., if so old. The panels 
are of black leather, lined with green 
velvet. 

The Park of Cobham, which is 



well varied with hill and dale, is 7 
m. in circumference, and nobly 
wooded. It contains a heronry of 
considerable size, and is amply 
stocked with deer. Many of the 
trees are of great age and beauty ; 
one of the most remarkable being a 
chestnut, 32 ft. in circumference, 
called " the Four Sisters" from the 
4 great arms into which it divides. 
This famous tree is about 1 m. fVom 
the Hall, near a path leading to 
Knight's Place Farm. An avenue 
of four rows of lime-trees extends 
for more than 1000 yards on the S. 
side of the house. On William's 
Hill, one of the finest points in the 
park, is the Mausoleum, built in 
1783, at a cost of 9000Z., but never 
used. It is seen from a consider- 
able distance, but is not too orna- 
mental. The view from it, how- 
ever, should not be missed. 

The Church of Cobham, in the 
village, at the S.W. comer of the 
park, amply deserves a visit. The 
chancel is E. E. ; the rest late 
Dec. and mainly the work of that 
Sir Jolm Cobham who founded 
the College adjoining, and built 
Rochester Bridge, temp. Edw. III. 
The stalls for the members of the 
college remain in the choir. The 
archseologist, however, will find his 
chief interest in the unrivalled as- 
semblage of brasses, which cover 
the fioor of the ch. 13 of these, 
illustrating dress and armour be- 
tween 1354 and 1529, belong to the 
families of Brooke and Cobham. 11 
others commemorate masters of the 
college. The most important are — 
John de Cchliam, 1354. Sir Thomas 
de Cobham, 1367, and his wife Maude, 
1370. Her costume is the sideless 
" cote-hardi " buttoned down the 
front ; the head-dress is reticulated. 
Margeriede Cobham, 1S7 5. Eemark 
the reticulations of the head-dress 
continued on the shoulders. Sir John 
de Cchlmm, 13—, the last of the direct 
race, founder of the college and re- 
storer of the ch., a figure of whicli 
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he holds in his hand. Margerie de 
Cohham his wife, 1395. Mcdf de 
Cobham, Esq., 1405, a half effi^, ap- 
parently supporting the inscription. 
JReginaid de Cobham, 1420, wearing 
a cope. Sir Reginald Brayhrooh, 
husband 6f Joan Lady Cobham, 
1405. Sir Thomas Brooke, Lord 
Cdbham, 1529. Of the masters of 
the college, the best are — WiUiam 
Tanner, first master, 1418, and John 
SproUe, 1498. In the chancel is an 
altar - tomb, elaborately coloured, 
with effigies of Sir George Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, Governor of Calais, 
and his wife, 1558. Smaller effigies 
are placed at the sides. 

Adjoining the churchyard are the 
scanty ruins of the OJd College or 
Chantry, and the New College of 
Cobham, founded after the dissolu- 
tion. The Chantry, for 7 priests or 
chaplains, was founded and richly 
endowed in 1387 by Sir John de 
Cobham, who at the same time 
nearly rebuilt the ch. At the disso- 
lution, the site, and all the lands 
belonging to it, were sold by the 
king's permission to Sir George 
Brooke, Lord Cobham. The portions 
temaining are part of the refectory 
wall, and a fragment of the N. 
cloister. 

The New College or almshouse, 
was raised on the site of the old 
foundation ; part of the ancient 
buildings being used in the new 
work. It was founded by Sir 
William Brooke, Lord Cobham, who 
died late in Elizabeth's reign ; and 
forms a quadrangle, containing 20 
lodging-rooms and a large hall, 
now used as a chapel for the pen- 
sioners. Oyer the gate toward the 
garden are the founder s arms, with 
an inscription. " There is a good 
day's work for a sketcher's pencil on 
these old buildings, with their iyied 
archways, dilapidated gables, and 
deep-shadowed interiors, ' 

The " Leather BoUle, the " clean 
and commodious village idehouse" 
to which Mr. Tupman retired from 



the world, still exists, and affords 
tolerable accommodation. It was 
here that Mr. Pickwick made his 
great antiquarian discovery, rivalling 
the A.D.L.L. of the sage of Monk- 
bams. If the tourist be disposed to 
try his own luck, he should com- 
mence operations on the line of the 
Watling Street, which is very con- 
spicuous on the K. side of the park. 
Adjoining it, about ^ m. W., is one 
of the wells called St. Thomas's 
Waterings, used by the pilgrims on 
their way to Canterbury. 

1 m. N. beyond Cobham Park is 
the Church of Shome, chiefly Dec., 
and containing the altar-tomb a&d 
cross-legged enigy of Sir Henry de 
Cobham, Sheriff of Kent under the 
first and second Edwards, and called 
** Le Uncle," to distinguish him from 
his nephew of Cobham. He was 
lord or Randall, an ancient manor 
in this parish. Brasses : John Smith, 
1337. John Smith and his wife 
Marian, 1457. William Pepyr, vicar, 
1469. The Font (late Dec), is 
octangular, and has its compartments 
filled with sculpture representing 
the Passion, Resurrection, and As- 
cension of Our Lord. The Church 
of Shome was given by Henry I. to 
the Monastery of S. Saviour, Ber- 
mondsey ; which house retained it 
until the dissolution. 

There is some imcertainty how far 
•• Maister John Shome," or ** Sir 
John Shome," a mediaeval thauma- 
turgist of great celebrity, but whose 
history is involved in utter darkness, 
was connected with this place. His 
figure usually appears presiding over 
a boot, into which he is said to have 
•* conveyed the devil ;" but whence, 
unhappily for the world, he let him 
go again. ** If we were sick of the 
pestilence," runs Michael Wood's 
dialogue, quoted by Brand, " we ran 
to St. Roche ; if of the ague, to St. 
Pemel, or Master John Shome." 
Master John had apparently shrines 
here and at Murston, nearer Graves- 
end. He was never canonized and 
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is not called a saint ; his yotaries 
contenting themselyes with honour- 
ing him as 

** Hsister John Shorne, 
That blened man born." 

He had a chapel at Windsor; and 
on the rood-screens at Gawston and 
Gateley, Norfolk, he is represented 
crowned with a nimbus. Other 
traditions connect him with North 
Marston, Bucks, where the chancel 
is said to haye been built with offer- 
ings at his shrine; and where he 
had a well, endowed with great 
yirtues. (See N. and Q. yol. ii.) 

2 UL beyond Shome is ChaUc 
Church; to be yisited for the sake 
of its yery remarkable porch, aboye 
which are 2 grotesque figures ; one 
of which holds a jug with both 
hands, and looks upward laughing 
at a morris-dancer, or tumbler. 
Strangely placed between these is a 
niche in which stood an image of 
the Virgin, to whom the ch. is dedi- 
cated. The figures are E. £. in 
date, and yery curious. The ch. was 
at an early period attached to the 
Priory at Rochester; but in 1327 
was appropriated to that of Norwich, 
also Benedictine. 

The tourist may return to Bo- 
Chester (5 m. from Ohalk) oyer 
Gad's Hill. In again passing the 
yiUage of Shome, he should not 
miss the yiew from an eminence 
behind the Crovm Irm, adjoining the 
road, and called the Halfway House. 
The reaches of the Thames are here 
well commanded. 

1 m. beyond is Gad$ HtU^ on the 
top of which is the Sir John Falstaff 
Inn, where, howeyer, the trayeller 
is more likely to make acquaintance 
with the familiar creature, small 
beer, than with the sherris-sack or 
canaries better loyed of the yalorous 
knight. The hill itself, an ascent of 
about 1 m., was so called, like 
Shooter 8 Hill, from the frequent 
robberies committed here by the 
clerks of St. Nicholas (gads, yaga- 



bonds; the great dubs of wood or 
iron carried by them were also called 
gads) ; who, like Robin Hood and 
Much the Miller s son, came down 
here 

•* To WatUng-ttreet, to take a pray." 

Thick woods, of which only a tuft 
is now left at the top of the hUl, 
formerly spread on either side of 
the road, in which the ** men in 
buckram" lay hid for fat franklins 
of the Weald, rich pilgrims to 
Canterbury, or for ** the money 
of the lung's coming down the 
hill." Such robberies were more 
than usually frequent during the 
latter years of Elizabeth; and the 
offenders seem to haye been coun- 
tenanced by not a few of the Kent- 
ish magistrates. Hence perhaps the 
selection of this place by Shak- 
speare as the scene of Sir Jolm^s 
exploit. Its eyil reputation con- 
tinued to a much later period. 
John Clayell, in his * Recantation of 
an ill-led Life, 1634,* alludes to 

** Oad'8 Hill, and thoAe 
Red tops of monntains where good people Iom 
Their ill-kept panes." 

In 1656 the Danish ambassador was 
robbed here ; and receiyed a letter the 
next day from the thieyes, who were 
perhaps nearer Prince Henir's rank 
than Dick Turpin's — in which they 
assured him that " the same neces- 
sity that enforc't the Tartars to 
breake ye wall of China, compelled 
them to wait on him at Gad's Hill." 
A more famous robbery was com- 
mitted here in 1676 by a man named 
Nicks, who stopped and pilfered a 
trayeller at 4 in the morning, and 
at i to 8 the same eyening was 
playing bowls at York. This is 
perhaps the original yersion of Dick 
Tuipin's ride. A staring obelisk on 
the hill, to the 1., rather interferes 
with the earlier associations of the 
spot. It was erected to the memory 
of a Rochester auctioneer, named 
Larkins — a parish ozator and borough 
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Hampden — by his grateful fellow- 
citizens. 

Gad's Hill has recently gained an 
illustration of very different cha- 
racter. A house of red brick, on 
the 1. side of the hill, near the 
Falstaff Inn, and marked by some 
dark spreading cedars, is the country 
residence of Charles Dickens, Esq., 
who in the * Pickwick Papers * hfiwi 
already made good his rights over 
Rochester and its neighbourhood; 
and who is said, at a very early 
period of his career, to have fixed 
on this very house as his future 
home. 



ROUTE 3. 

THE ISLE OF SHEPPEY. 

The Isle of Sheppey may best be 
visited from Chatham, landing at 
Sheemess. There is a ferry across 
the Swale, connecting a road from 
Sittingboume to Sheemess, along 
which line a railway is now in pro- 
gress; but the tourist will do best 
to avail himself of the Medway Com- 
pany 8 SteainboaJts, which leave the 
pier adjoining the Strood railway 
station four times daily during the 
summer, touching in their way at 
the Sun Pier, Chatham. The pas- 
sage between Strood and Sheemess 
is made in about 1^ hour. The 
raUroad now in progress from Sheer- 
ness to Sittingboume will open a new 
line of access to the N. side of the 



county, from the opposite coast of 
Essex, at Southend. 



The name of the Medway is cer- 
tainly of British origin, though its 
signification is imcertain. How far, 
therefore, the Kentish river is en- 
titled to claim cousinship with the 
ancient Medoacu8 (major and minor; 
now the Bronta and Bachiglione) 
must be left for the decision of future 
antiquaries. The appearance of th« 
stream (at least below Rochester) 
has been considerably changed since 
in Spenser's days she went forth to 
meet her bridegroom the Thames; 
though she is still 

" clad in a vesture of unknowen geare 
And uncouth fashionr." 

As high as Rochester the river i»» 
like the Thames, under the conserv- 
ancy of commissioners. Like the 
Thames also, the Medway had 
very anciently been embanked or 
" walled " for the preservation of a 
deep channel, and the safety of 
the land on either side. The duty 
of watching over these embankments 
appears to have been neglected for 
a considerable period; lands hav^ 
been taken in and drained on either 
side of the river without method; 
and the result has been that the 
whole of the estuary is becoming 
choked with mud, and narrowed 
into a series of shallow tidal chan- 
nels, creeks, ditches, and waterways 
of indescribable kinds, intersecting 
a wilderness of islets, above 200 of 
which are marked on the Admiralty 
charts. " The isolation of the land 
upon these islands renders it all but 
valueless. The difficulty of getting 
cattle upon such groimd is consider- 
able; and a high water will capri- 
ciously come every now and then, 
which stops its rising only when the 
foot of the surrounding hills is 
reached. Even the spring-tides rise 
high enough to wet the grass and 
flavour with salt the coarse weeds 
which thrive there. Such is the de- 
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eolation of the islets that they are 
mowed by people who come down 
from the towns in boats; men who 
are not tenants or owners of the 
lands, yet openly carry away their 
produce.'* — Household Words, vol. 
xiv. Unless some speedy remedy be 
applied, in the shape of judicious 
emban^ng, the result will be ** the 
extinction of Sheemess and Chatham 
as water-side towns.'* The same 
causes now in action here produced 
the destruction of the ancient Cinque 
Ports. 

Upnor CasUe, 1., opposite the dock, 
dates from the 3rd year of Queen 
Elizabeth, by whom it was erected 
as a defence to the river. Other 
and more effective ** blockhouses," 
however, have taken its place, and 
it now serves as a powder magazine. 
Close below it the English ships were 
burnt by the Dutch in 1667 (see 
Rte. 2). 

Nearly opposite, rt., is GiUingham 
Fort, originally built by Charles I., 
but now of no great importance. 

There is litfie else to attract the 
tourist's attention until the broad 
waters of the Thames open before 
him, and he lands at Sheemess. 

Sheppey (Sceapige— the island of 
sheep — ** Vervecum patria," says 
Baxter — a Baxon translation of its 
earlier name Malata, from the Bri- 
tish moVif, a sheep, which, by a 
curious chance, has come back to us 
in the Gallicised " mutton ") is 
about 30 m. incircumf, 11 long, and 
8 broad. (Pop. of entire island, 
11,000.) The ground rises toward 
the centre, but the cliffs on the 
N. side, which are from 60 to 80 ft. 
high, decay very rapidly, " fifty acres 
having been lost within the last 
twenty years." (lyyeK, 1834). "The 
church at Minster, now near the 
coast, is said to have been in the 
middle of the island 50 years ago, 
and it has been conjectured that, at 
the present rate of destruction, the 
whole ide will be annihilated in 
about half a century." {Id.) The 



island is entirely composed of Lon- 
don clay, which here abounds with 
fossils of a very interesting charac- 
ter. In walking along the beach E. 
of Sheemess the visitor will find 
"whole bushels of pyritized pieces 
of twigs and fruits, belonging to 
plants nearly allied to the screw-pine 
and the custard-apple, and to various 
species of palms and spice-trees 
which now nourish in the Eastern 
Archipelago. At the same timo 
when they were washed down from 
some neighbouring land, not only 
crocodilian reptiles, but sharks and 
innumerable turtles, inhabited a sea 
or estuary which now forms part of 
the London district, and huge boa- 
constrictors glided among the trees 
which fringed the adjoining shores." 
(Oiren). We arc, in fact, among the 
mins of ancient spice islands, which 
once " cheered old ocean witii their 
grateful smell/* though in the days of 
their blooming there were no voyag- 
ers to * slack their course * for the 
sake of the sea-wafted odours, now 
exchanged for something more re- 
sembling the * fishy fume that drove 
away Asmodeus. The fossils to bo 
collected here are, 'stems and 
branches of trees, and fragments of 
wood, perforated by teredines ; speci- 
mens of the fruits of palms, resem- 
bling the recent nipae of the Mo- 
luccas (the nipsB are low, shrub-like 
plants, having the general aspect of 
palms, and growing in marshy tracts 
at the mouths of great rivers ; the 
fruit here found is known as * petri- 
fied figs '), of plants allied to the 
cucumber, bean, cypress, laburnum, 
&c. ; claws and migments of the 
shields of crabs; portions of the 
carapaces of turtles, teeth of sharks 
and of rays, several species of the 
usual shells of the London clay, and 
an occasional specimen of nautilus." 
— Mantell. Specimens of most of 
these fossils may generally be pro- 
cured from dealers at Sheemess ; 
and the collector should also make 
inquiries at hoiises on the coast: 
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at Scapsgate, where the cliffs begin 
to rise from the western end of 
the island; at Hensbrook, between 
Minster and Warden; and at Mud 
Bow, Warden Point, where the cot- 
tagers, most of whom work on the 
beach, have frequently good speci- 
mens for sale. The geologist who 
wishes to collect for himself must 
examine the dark patches of p3nites 
lying imder the cliffs upon the 
shingle ; and '* to ensure success, he 
must be content to go upon his knees 
and carefully search among the frag- 
ments. I have by this means ob- 
tained, in the course of a morning, 
upwards of 100 fine fruits of various 
sizes." — /. 8. Boioerbank. Care 
should be taken to ascertain that the 
tide is falling before starting on such 
an expedition. "The collector 
should also be provided with five or 
six sheets of soft paper, to wrap 
fragile specimens in; and a few 
cotton or linen bags, of about 4 
or 5 in. in diameter, to separate the 
large from the small fossils; the 
whole to be earned in a good-sized 
blue bag or haversack : a chisel and 
light hammer are the only instru- 
ments required." — J. 8. B. "The 
vegetable remains are strongly im- 
pregnated with iron pyrites ; and as 
this mineral speedily undergoes de- 
composition when exposed to the 
atmosphere, the choicest examples 
often fall to pieces, even when pre- 
served in a dry cabinet. Mr. Bower- 
bank, who possesses an unrivalled 
collection of these fruits, keeps them 
in stopper-bottles filled with water, 
placing the different species sepa- 
rately, and labelling the phials. I 
have successfully employed mastic 
varnish ; first wiping the specimens 
dry, and removing any saline efflor- 
escence, by means of raw cotton, 
and then brushing in the varnish 
with a stiff hair-pencil." — ManUll, 

Pyrites, or copperas stones, used 
for dyeing scarlet and black, and 
in the manufacture of Boman ce- 
ment, are here largely distributed 



throughout the clay. There are cop- 
peras works within a short distance 
of Sheemess, and the stones them- 
selves are collected in heaps along 
the beach, whence they are carried 
in shiploads. They were first turned 
to account in 1579, when Matthias 
Falconer, a Brabanter, established a 
factory for maldng copperas at Min- 
ster. 

• The island is tolerably wooded 
about Minster and Eastchurch, 
where the ground is much varied 
with hill and dale. A good deal of 
com is grown here, but the greater 
part is still upland pasture and 
marsh, a true " vervecum patria." 
The 8viale, which divides it n'om the 
mainland, seems anciently to have 
been the regular ship-passage into 
the Thames ; and the ** dragons " of 
the Northmen were many times laid 
up here, whUst their crews wintered 
on the island. It is stUl navigable 
for vessels of 200 tons ; but its use is 
almost confined to the small craft of 
the neighbourhood. Some large tu- 
muli in the S. part of the island, 
called " coterels by the inhabitants, 
are thought to be graves of Danish 
leaders. In the Swale, as we learn 
from a letter of Gregory tlie Great 
to the patriarch of Alexandria, but 
at what point is uncertain, 10,000 
Saxons were baptised by Augustine 
on the Christmas-day following the 
conversion of Ethelbert, a.d. 597. 
(8taTdey, Hist. M. of Canterbury,) 
The importance of this coast during 
the Anglo-Saxon period is proved 
by the legends connected with Tong 
Castle. (See Rte. 4.) 

The places of most interest in 
Sheppey are 8heeme88 and Minster, 

The docks and garrison of Sheer- 
ness occupy the N.W. point of the 
island, a position of extreme im- 
portance, since it commands the 
entrances of both the Thames and 
the Medway. The earliest work for 
defence here was Edward III.'s 
Castle of Queenborough. This was 
demolished during the Common- 
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wealth; and after the Bestoration a 
flmall fort, mountiiig 12 guns, was 
constructed at the point of Sheer- 
ness. This was in progress of im- 
provement when the Patch made 
their famous attack on the fleet in 
the Medwaj in 1667. The Dutch 
cannon reduced the fort after an 
hour and a halfs flring, and their 
troops occupied Sheemess until De 
Ruyter withdrew from the coast. 
(See Bte. 2.) The fort, after this 
warning, was increased to a regular 
fortification. Fresh works have heen 
added from time to time, and Sheer- 
ness is now at least sufficiently strong 
to he regarded with some apprehen- 
sion hy more powerful fleets than 
those of the United Proyinces. 

Sheemess (Po]p. 10,000. Inns: The 
Fountain, Blue Town ; Boyal Hotel, 
and Wellington, Mile Town) has 
grown into a considerahle town, 
with 2 main diyisions, known as 
Blue Town (within the limits of 
the garrison) and Mile Town (he- 
yond the fortifications to the N.E.). 
A want of water, from which the 
whole island formerly suffered, has 
been so fieur remedied that there are 
now four good wells from which the 
town is supplied. These are of great 
depth ; and, in sinking them, an ex- 
tensiye subterranean forest was dis- 
covered, through which the workmen 
had to hum their way. The Xhdc- 
yard was at first intended for the 
repair of vessels and the building of 
smaller ships of war. It has, how- 
ever, been much extended and im- 
proved, and is now one of the finest 
in Europe. It covers 60 acres, and 
is surrounded by a brick wall, built 
at a cost of 40,000Z. The docks are 
sufficiently capacious to receive men- 
of-war of the first class. Besides 2 
smaller basins, there is 1 with 26 ft. 
of water, which will hold 6 first-class 
> ships. The Storehouse, called, before 
the days of the Crystal Palace, 
the largest building in the country, 
is 6 stories high, and will contain 
about 30,000 tons of naval stores. 



The harbour has recently been 
much enlarged, and the number of 
vessels usually lying here renders 
the scene always impressive. 

The walk fh>m Sheemess to Jlfin- 
ster (3 m.) is to be recommended for 
the sake of the view from the clifls, 
which is very fine. In fh>nt is the 
Thames with its myriad vessels. 
Sheemess spreads out below, and 
landward extends a wide sweep of 
rich com and pasture land, through 
which winds the Medway. The scene 
is perhaps as striking, from the va- 
riety of objects it comprises, as any 
in Kent, and is not likely to be for- 
gotten. 

Minster was the site of a nunnery 
founded about 673 hj Sexburga, 
widow of Ercombert kmg of Kent. 
77 nuns were placed in it ; but the 
house was laid desolate during the 
Danish ravages, and was not effec- 
tually restored until Abp. Corboil, 
in 1130, placed a colony of Benedic- 
tine nuns here, under the patronage 
of St. Sexburga. At the dissolution 
it was granted to Sir Thomas Cheney. 

Of the conventual buildings, only 
the gatehouse, of late character, re- 
mains. The existing Church, which 
is of considerable interest, was not 
apparently that of the abbey, since 
Henry Lord Cheney, temp. Eliz., 
obtained leave to remove the coffins 
of his ancestors from^ the chapel of 
the convent, the materials of which 
had been sold to Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert. The tomb of his father. Sir 
Thomas Cheney, may now be seen 
in the N. chancel of Minster Church, 
where it was re-erected. In 1833 
the effigy of a knight (15th cent.) 
"v^as exhumed in the churchyard at 
a depth of 5 ft., and is ]\ow placed 
withm the ch. It is of weald marble. 
In the N. wall of the main chancel 
is the remarkable tomb of Sir Bobert 
de Shurland, temp. Edw. I. He is 
armed, and cross-legged ; and at his 
right hand is a horse's head, appa- 
rently projecting from the tomb. 
Sir Robert was lord of the manor of 
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Bhnrland, in the adjoining parish of 
Eastbridge ; and (10th £dw. I.) ob- 
tained, among other liberties, a grant 
of *' wreck of the sea " for his manor. 
This privilege enabled him to claim 
eyerything he could touch with the 
point of his lance, after riding into 
the sea at low water as far as pos- 
sible. The horse's head has been 
thus explained, though by no means 
satisfactorily. The tomb has given 
rise to a ciirious local legend. Sir 
Robert, it is 'said, having quarrelled 
with a priest, buried him alive, and 
then swam on horseback two miles 
through the sea to the king, whose 
ship lay off the island. Having pro- 
cured the royal pardon, he swam 
back to shore, where his followers 
reproached him with having accom- 
plished his journey by that sort of 
** metaphysical aid" which is still 
held to flourish among the wise 
women of Sheppey. To disprove it 
he cut off his horse's head; but 
some time afterwaids, whilst himting 
near the water, his horse stumbled 
over the skull of its predecessor, and 
Sir Robert died from the fall. Hence 
the avenging horse's head on his 
tomb. 

Brasses in the ch. are Sir John 
and Lady de Northwode (14th 
cent.), of Northwode, in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Eastchurch. 

The oyster fisheries of the Gheyney 
Rock, which stretch along opposite 
Minster, are very extensive, and of 
no small celebrity. Their farmer, 
Mr. Alston, has sent to London in 
a single season more than 50,000 
bushels of ** natives " from this single 
fishery. 

Sheemess and Minster form two 
points of a triangle, of which Queeii- 
bormtgh is the third. Edward III. 
built a castle here, ** for the strength 
of the realm and the refuge of the 
inhabitants," under the inspection of 
William of Wickham, which was 
named Queenborough in honour of 
Queen Philippa. {Kingaborough, in 
the centre of the island, was the 



place at which the annual courts 
were held.) It was repaired by 
Henry VIII. in 1536, when block- 
houses were built on other parts of 
the coast ; but had fallen into decay 
in the time of the Commonwealth^ 
when it was sold, and its materials 
removed. The moat alone remains^ 
within which the outline of the keep 
is traceable, " in plan like a 5-leaVed. 
rose, with 5 smaller circular towers 
between the leaves, which are large, 
and afford platfoims." An outer 
wall encircled the moat. As the 
most original military work of Wick- 
ham, even these traces have interest. 
The castle Well remains, and is of 
considerable importance, since the 
water throughout the island is 
brackish and unwholesome, with the 
exception of the wells here and at 
Sheemess. 

The Church of Queenborough de- 
serves a visit. The W. tower may 
be Norm. 

At Shurland, 2 m. E. of Minster, 
are the remains of a considerable 
mansion, built by Sir Thomas 
Cheney toward the end of the reign 
of Henry VIII. with the materiaJs 
of the ancient castle of Chilham. 
The Cheneys obtained the manor of 
Shurland in 1323, by intennarriage 
with a family of the same name 
which had been settled here before 
the reign of Henry III. The man- 
sion is now a farmhouse. 

The large Church of Eastchurch is 
Perp. In it are full-len^h effigies 
of Gabriel Livesey and ms wife, lay 
rector, d. 1622. It was early granted 
to the great Cistercian convent of^ 
the Dunes, on the coast of Flanders, 
but was afterwards transferred to 
the house of Boxley, in Kent, of the 
same order. 

In Harty Church is preserved a 
curious oak chest, on which is repre- 
sented a tilting-match between two 
knights. It is of Dec. character. 

Between Elndey and Harty, the 2 
southernmost parishes of Sheppey, 
runs up a creek called Crog Dick, a 
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name which has not been explained. 
The Tiews from. Harty Island are 
pictniesqne. There is a small coast- 
guard station and beacon at SheUr 
ne88, the most easteznly poiat of 
Sheppey, oyerlooking Whitstable 
Bay. 



ROUTE 4. 

CHATHAM TO CANTERBURY. 

Coaches leave the station at 
Strood for Canterbury (28 m.) seye- 
lal times daily ; and the East Kent 
Bailway, now (1857) slowly progress- 
ing, takes nearly the same line .of 
route. 

The main road from Chatham 
follows throughout the course of the 
Boman Watlmg Street ; interesting 
for its own relics, and not less so as 
the road taken by that famous com- 
pany of Canterbury pilgrims who 
set out from the ** Tabud " in South- 
wark. The scenery is good for 
nearly the whole distance ; and from 
Boughton HiU, beyond Fayersham, 
one of the finest yiews in the county 
is commanded. 

The principal Roman villas in 
Kent lay along the course of this 
great road, branches of which ex- 
tended to the sea at Richborough 
(Butupiae) and Lymne (Portus Le- 
manis). Pennant has remarked 
(what is, of course, fortuitous) that 
a protracted line of the Watling 
Street would foil direct on Rome. 
The origuud trackway was probably 



British, and that by which the 
Druids of Mona passed to the Con- 
tinent (* Q. R.,' xcyii.). It was thus 
a ** yia sacra '* before it became the 
main road followed by pilgrims to 
the shrine of Becket, in connexion 
with which, as seems not unlikely^ 
the name of the Watling Street was 
sometimes given to the Milky Way. 
(Compare the Turkish name for the 
Galaxy, ** The Hadjis' Road," and 
the Spanish, ** St. lagos Way*'— 
Orimm. In Norfolk the Galaxy was 
called "The Walsingham Way," 
from the famous shrine of the V iigiii 
there.) 

After climbing Chatham hill, tho 
road for several miles commands 
good views of the opposite Isle of 
Sheppey, of the course of the Med- 
way, its junction with the Thames, 
its islands, and of the shii)8-of-war 
l^g in ordinary, extending in a long 
line as far as the Nore. 

4 m. from Chatham is the large 
Church of Bainham, containing 2 
remarkable monuments of the Tuf- 
ton family, — George Tufton, ob. 
1670; and Nicholas Earl of Thanet» 
1679. Brass.— John Bloor, 1529. 
In the churchyard is the burial-place 
of the Earls of Thanet. 

[1^ m. N. of Rainham, on a creek 
opemng to the Medway, is Upchurefi, 
overlooking the range of marshes 
which extend from Gillingham to 
Lower Halstow, and are intersected 
by numberless creeks and channels 
firom the river. 

The Churcfi is principally Dec., 
with some E. E., and is mteresting. 
There is a vault under the chance], 
into which the descent is by a spiral 
staircase. In Hasted's time there 
were many bones here, — a collection 
in some degree resembling those at 
Hythe and Folkestone. The tower 
and spire — the latter square for 
about 10 ft., and then octegonal — 
should be noticed. The eh. was 
granted in 1187 to the Remonstra- 
tensian Abbey of Lisle Dieu in Nor- 
mandy, and after the suppression of 
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alien foundations was assigned by 
Henry VI. to AU Souls, Oxford. 

The Upchurch marshes, which, in 
fact» consist of hard ground lying on 
a bed of yei^ fine clay» are the 
site of extensive Roman potteries, 
** which must, from appearances, 
have been worked during the whole 
period of the Roman occupation of 
the island. In many paits along 
the sides of the creeks, where the 
sea has broken away the ground and 
left a perpendicular bank, we can 
see, running along at a depth of from 
2 to 3 ft., a regular layer, in many 
places a foot thick, of Roman pot- 
tery, most of it in fragments, but 
here and there a perfect or nearly 
perfect vessel, and mixed with lumps 
of half-burnt clay. The bed of the 
creek is formed of the clay in a 
liquid state, forming a fine and very 
tenacious mud; this is completely 
filled with the Roman pottery, which 
is more easily procured in the mud 
than on the bank, and with less 
danger of breaking the perfect spe- 
cimens. The latter may be felt bv 
pushing a stick about in the mud. ' 
—Wright, 

The search for this pottery is no 
light task, sLQce the treasure-seekers 
must trust themselves, at low water, 
to the mud, which has no definite 
bottom, and are consequently obliged 
to keep themselves in almost con- 
stant motion, lest they should sink 
too far, and become themselves em- 
bedded for the gratification of future 
archaeologists. Large water-boots, 
sou'-westers, and light spades should 
be provided by the adventurous. 
The Medway pottery was inferior to 
that made at Oaistor, in Northamp- 
tonshire (Durobrivn). Its texture 
is, however, fine and hard; and its 
colour usually a blue-black, " which 
was produced by baking it in the 
smoke of vegetable substances in 
smother-kilns. ' Some specimens of 
a red ware are also found here. The 
ornaments of both kinds are simple, 
consisting of lines and raised points, 



though their arrangements are very 
graceful and diversified. The forms 
are always good. The extent of the 
works is remarkable. Layers of 
pottery have been found at almost 
every point between Gillingham and 
the Isle of Sheppey,— nearly 7 m. 
Inland the site extends at least 3 m. 
The fragments are, no doubt, " the 
refuse of the kilns of the potters, 
who, it seems, gradually moved along 
in the course of years, or rather of 
ages, using up the clay, and throwing 
their refuse — the broken and da- 
maged pottery^-on the land which 
they had exhausted, imtil this ex- 
tensive tract of country became 
covered with it." The field of 
broken pottery thus left by the 
Romans was gradually covered by 
alluvial soil, which the tide baa 
again scooped into creeks, thus 
bringing the fragments to light. 

In the Halstow marshes are indi- 
cations of buildings, apparently 
marking the site of a village inhar 
bited by the potters and their mas- 
ters or overseers. These are espe- 
cially evident near Hahtow Church, 
where an embankment filled with 
broken tiles and pottery has been 
thrown up to protect the land from 
the sea. The little Church of Hal- 
stow (halig 9tow, the ** holy place," 
or church. Sax.) has much Roman 
masonry in its walls, and deserves 
careful examination. It is possibly 
of Saxon origin. 

The high grounds behind the 
marshes, stretching E. from Otter^ 
ham Creek, were the site of a Roman 
cemetery belonging to the Halstow 
settlement. *' Sepulchral deposits 
of urns and calcined bones are fre- 
quently met with there, and in one 
of them was found a large brass coin 
of Antoninus Pius."— Wright, ' Wan- 
derings of an Antiqiiary.'2 

At Hardip, 5^ m. rt., considerable 
remains of Roman baths, attached to 
a villa, were laid open in 1848, the 
existence of some part of which had 
been already known. The tiles form- 
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ing the columns of the hypocaust 
were deeply scored across, so as to 
foim small squares, apparently for 
easy separation when such tiles were 
leqnirea for constructing coarse tes- 
Belated pavements. These remains 
are in a field called Lower Danefidd, 
about 1 m. S.W. of Hartlip Ghnreh. 
On their first discovery, about 1750, 
many bushels of wheat, apparently 
scorehed by fire, were found in one 
of the divisions. 

Through a country of cherry- 
gardens we reach 

6^ m. Newingtofi, a village with an 
interesting Dec. Church. BroM, Mary 
Brook, 1600. A priory for nuns was 
founded here soon after the Domes- 
day survey : but the prioress having 
been found strangled in her bed, the 
nuns were removed to Minster in 
Shepp^. 

On Keyeol HUl, 1 m. beyond New- 
ington, a great quantity of Roman 
urns of various forms have been 
discovered, but without sepulchral 
deposits. There are numerous lines 
of eioihwork here, and in the woods 
adjoining; and it was at first con- 
jectured that the place was the site 
of a station. Of this, however, there 
is no definite proof. Mr. Oldbuck 
would have been pleased with 
the speculation that makes Keyeol 
Caii CoUit, or, says Hasted gravely, 
"Cains Julius Caesar's Hill," and Key 
Street beyond **Oaii Stratum." A 
more proluible trace of Rome is fomid 
in the sweet chesnut-trees which 
abonnd in the woods here. They 
are still more frequent in the ad- 
joining parish of Milton ; and many 
venerable trees are known as the 
boundary marks of parishes and 
manors, a proof of tneir extreme 
antiquity. Pennant remarks that 
Kent is the only county in which 
they are found growing in an ap- 
parently wild state. They are of 
course not indigenous, and were 
probably introduced, like the earliest 
cherries, by the successors of " Caius 
Julius.*' 



At SuHon Bam in the parish of 
Borden, 8^ m., foundations of two 
Roman bmldings and many coins 
were discovered in 1846. The Church 
of Borden has a Norm. Tower, and 
W. door; and within the present 
belfry is a perfect and elaborately 
ornamented Norm, areh, which ought 
to be thrown open to the nave, show- 
ing the W. window. As usual through- 
out this district, Roman bricks are 
found in the walls. 

[The £. E. Chureh of Stoekfmr^, 
1 m. 8. of Borden, deserves a visit, 
for the sake of the excellent carving 
in its chancel. (See them figured in 
* Olou. of Archit,*) There are some 
good fragments of 13th cent, glass 
in the lancet windows.] 

SiUindboume, 10 m. {Iniu: The 
Bull, The Lion\ seems to have 
been a usual halting-place for pil- 
grims to Canterbury; and sundry 
monarehs, following their example, 
have ** dined " here in their way to 
or from London. Here Henry V. 
was sumptuously entertained at the 
** Red Lion " on his return to Eng- 
land after Agincourt, where, says a 
local tradition, the cost of the en- 
tertainment, stately as it was, was 
9«. 9({. The two great hotels here, 
the Rose and the George, the latter 
of which was the favourite resting- 
place of both George I. and II. on 
their way to Hanover, have shared 
the fate of most of their brethren, 
and are now converted into shops. 

Of the Chur<^ a very small portion 
is £. E. The rest was rebuilt in 
1762. In the N. wall of the chancel 
is a monument of venr imusual cha- 
racter, temp. Edw. IV. It exhibits 
the eiffigy of an unknown lady, in 
grave-clothes, so arranged as to dis- 
play the neck and bosom. The left 
breast is represented 9A swollen, the 
right as wasted away. Across the 
chest lies an infant, also in grave- 
clothes. There is a tradition that 
the lady died in childbed at Bayford 
Caatle,but who she was is unknown. 
Theobald, the editor of Shakspeare, 
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whose opposition to Pope procured 
him a place in the first edition of 
the Dunciad, suhsequently occupied 
by Gibber, was bom here toward the 
end of the 17th cent. 

1 m. N. of Sittingboume, and over- 
hanging the Swale marshes, lies 

MiUon, famous for its oysters, 
which no doubt shared in Boman 
favour with those " Butupino edita 
fundo " (see Bte. 9), or rather, per- 
haps, ranked themselves as Butu- 
pians. The fisheries were granted by 
King John to the Abbot of Faver- 
sham, in whose hands they remained 
imtil the dissolution. They have 
been dredged from the earliest times 
by a company of fishermen, ruled 
like those of Eaversham by certain 
ancient customs and bye-laws. " Mil- 
ton natives " bear the bell, or more 
properly are the pearls, among British 
oysters ; and since the discovery of 
the great sea-beds off Bhoreham 
their value has materially increased, 
owing to the comparative coarseness 
and more plentiiul supply of the 
latter. The dredgers work under 
farmers of the fisheries, the prin- 
cipal of whom here is Mr. Alston, 
the possessor of very extensive beds 
between Sheemess and Whitstaple, 
and no doubt the greatest " oyster- 
fisher" in the world. (See Whit- 
staple, Bte. 8.) A large fleet of 
smacks and hoys is employed in 
conveying the produce of the Mil- 
ton fisheries to London. The King's 
town of Milton, as it was called, 
was an ancient royal villa ; and 
there was a tradition that Sexburga; 
the sainted prioress of Minster 
in Sheppey, died in the church- 
porch here, circ. 680. Of the pre- 
sent Chureh, the N. aisle is Norm., 
the rest E. E. and* Dec. Pieces of 
Boman brick are scattered through 
the walls ; and ** in the E. wall is 
one fragment with Boman red mortar 
adhering to it " (Hussey). Bemark 
also the herring-bone masonry of the 
N. wall. In the S. chancel are 3 
paving tiles with coloured patterns, 



which seem either Venetian or Moor- 
ish. Bra88: a knight^ temp. Edw. IV. 
In the vestry are 2 other figures from 
the same tomb. 

On Kemsley Down, in the marshes 
below Milton, is an earthwork about 
100 ft. square, with a broad fosse and 
single vallum, known as CasUe Bough, 
There are traces of a raised causeway 
leading from it to the mouth of the 
creek. This has been fixed upon, 
and rightly in all probability, as the 
fortress thrown up by Hasten the 
Dane when he landed here in 892 
(^Auer : " Hastengus fecit sibi firmis- 
simum oppidum apud Middeltu- 
nam"). 

Bayford Castle, near Sittingboume, 
about 1 mile distant from Castle 
Bough, is said to have been built by 
King Alfred as a counter fortress to 
Casfie Bough. The moat and a 
fragment of wall remain. The castle 
was the residence of Nottinghams, 
Cheneys, and Lovelaces, until the 
end of the 16th cent., when it sank 
into a farm-house. 

[The Church of Tumtall (2 m. S. 
of Sittingboume) has E. E. and 
Dec. portions. In it are elabo- 
rate monuments for Sir James Cro- 
mer (1613) and Sir Edward Hales 
(1654). Adjoining the village is 
€hre Court; and about 2 m. S. 
Woodstock Park (Ed. Twopenny, 
Esq.). Bredgar, among the chaXk 
hills 2 m. further, has a Perp. ch. 
with a curious Norm, doorway in- 
serted under the tower; there are 
Boman bricks in the wall. Brass : 
Thos. Coly, Custos of the College of 
the Holy Trinity, Bredgar, 1508. 
This chantry, or "small college, for 
a chaplain and two scholar clerks," 
was founded temp. Bich. II. by a 
rector of Bredgar. A house near the 
ch. is still known as the " Chantry 
House."] 

Between Sittingboume and Bap- 
child occurs a good view of the Isle 
of Sheppey, the Cliffs (N.) and 
Minster Church being visible. There 
is a broad road from Sittingboume 
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to Blieeineas through the marshes, 
crossmg the Swale by a ferry; and 
a ndlway is in progress (1857), which 
takes nearly the same conrse. The 
island is, howeyer, easily reached 
from Chatham. (See Rte. 3.) 

Immediately before entering Bap- 
ehild the momid of T<mg CasUe is 
yisible N. of the road. It coyers 
abont half an acre, and is surrounded 
by a broad moat, on which is a mill 
of some antiquity. The ancient 
l^end of Carthage— ** &cti de no- 
mine Byrtam, Taurine quantum pos- 
sent circumdare tergo * — found in 
many different parts of the world, 
lias also been located here. (See, post, 
a yery curious yersion of the story 
connected with Tichboume, Hants.) 
Hengist, after the first battle in which 
he assisted Y ortigem, is said to haye 
requested from the British chief as 
much land as an ox-hide could en- 
compass. This was readily granted, 
and the hide, being cut into small 
strips, was made to encircle the 
ground on which Tong or Thong 
Castle was then erected. Very re- 
markably, this old Saxon legend has 
been carried back to the East, 
whence in all probability it firstcame. 
The Hindoos declare that the de- 
scendants of Hengist obtained pos- 
session of Calcu^ by a precisely 
similar stratagem. 

The site of Tong Castle, close to 
the Watling Street on one side, and 
to the Swale, then the usual ship 
passage, on the other, was an ad- 
yantageous one; and the mound 
may yery possibly haye been an 
important station with the earlier 
Saxon colonists. (Comp. moimds in 
E. Kent, as at Coldred and Wodnes- 
borough.) The success thus gained 
was according to the further tradi- 
tion rapidly followed up. It was in 
Tong Castle that the fair-haired 
Eowena ** drank hael" to King Vor- 
tigem, and so fascinated him that he 
resigned the entire kingdom of Kent 
in fay our of Hengist ; and here a few 
years later took place the massacre 



of the Britons by the Saxons at a 
feast — a story also borrowed firom 
the older stores of Teutonic tradi- 
tion. The narrator of the whole is 
Geffrey of Monmouth, a proof at 
least that Saxon traditions had early 
clustered about Tong Castle. 

A large cutlass sword, with a buck- 
horn handle, is said by Hasted to haye 
been foimd within the site. A castle 
of Tong is mentioned after the 
Conquest, when it was giyen to Bp. 
Odo, and later, temp. Rich. II., when 
it was in the hands of Edmund Mor^ 
timer Earl of March. There are still 
some fragments of masonry about 
the mound. The Church of Tong 
is Pftrily Norm. 

Tong Hes in the heart of the 
stronghold of ague on either side of 
the Swale. The soil is throughout 
yery rich; but this is the Kentish 
region of " wealth without health.** 
The local proyerb runs — 

** He that will not live long. 
Let him dwell at MarstoD, Tenham, or 
Tong." 

Bapchild^ 11 m., is probably the 
Bachancild where, in 694, Wihtred 
King of Kent held his great council 
** to consult about repairing the 
churches of God which were in 
Kent." The ch.. dedicated to 8. 
Lawrence, is principally Norm. : but 
many later windows haye been in- 
serted. It deserves, howeyer, care- 
ful examination. The W. end 
seems to haye had many round- 
headed windows, 2 of which remain. 
(Comp. Davington, post.) Along the 
N. weul of the chancel runs an E. E. 
arcade, with detached pilasters. The 
Perp. screen should be noticed, and 
tiie ironwork of the door, which is 
ancient. 

The Church of Bapchild belonged 
to the Crown imtil Richard I., and 
was giyen by John to Chichester 
Cathedral, to which it is stUl at- 
tached. There was a small oratory 
here, near the wayside, N. of the 
ch., at which pilgrims to Canterbury 
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halted to perform their devotions. 
No remftiiiB exist. 

Adjoining the village is Bapchild 
Court, William Qascoigne, Esq. 

[The Church of Bodmeraharr^ 1 J m. 
S. of Bapchild, is of various dates, 
the chancel being apparentlv Norm. 
There are some fragments or stained 
glass. The ch. belonged to the 
Knights of St. John, to whom it was 
given by Henry II. ; and the 4 
sedilia of wood in the chancel may 
perhaps have been appropriated by 
them. These seats are canopied, 
and the carved screen at the back 
should be noticed.] 

The well-known fertility of the 
county of Kent is apparent in the 
variety and richness of the crops 
throughout the surrounding countiy, 
and extending from here to Canter- 
bury. 

Tenham, which parish is entered 
at the 43rd milestone, was, according 
to Lambard, the original cherry- 
garden and apple-orchard of Kent. 
The Abps. of Canterbury possessed 
a vineyard here called the *'New 
Garden," which in the reign of 
Henry III. was in great repute, and 
during the vacancy of the see was 
kept in order, like that at Northfleet, 
by the ministers of the Crown 
(Hitdson Turner). Its former repu- 
tation probably induced Richard 
Harris, fruiterer to Henry YIII., to 
fix on Teynham for the establish- 
ment of his ** new orchards" — great 
store of *' pippin grafts" being pro- 
cured by him from France, and 
" cherry grafts" from the Low Coun- 
tries. He planted about 105 acres, 
from which subsequently much of 
Kent was supplied ; and the reputa- 
tion of the Tenham fruit-gardens was 
considerable until the end of the 
last century. The cherry had been 
first brought into Britain by the 
Bomans. {Pliny, 1. xv. c. 25.) The 
gardens here long afforded ti^e main 
supply to the London market, and 
were a most valuable property until 
the remission of duty on foreign 



fruit, which enabled importers from 
Germany and France to compete 
with native produce. 

XPoddington Church, in the chalk 
district, 4 m. S., is chiefly Norman, 
with a Tr. Norm, chancel, and at the 
E. end are 4 circular-headed win- 
dows, 3 below and 1 above. Some 
woodwork, which has been painted, 
remains. There is a second, or S. 
chancel, which is E. E.] 
3i m. beyond Teynham we reach 
16 m. Fav&rtiham (Pop.. 7000, in- 
cluding Ospringe and Davington; 
Inn: The Ship) or FavresfM; a 
royal " villa," which early rose into 
importance from its situation at the 
pomt where the WatUng Street 
touched the head of a navigable 
creek ; and which in 930 was large 
enough to entertain Athelstane and 
his ** witan." It owed its later 
reputation to an abbey founded here 
by Stephen and Matilda (1147-49), 
commonly known as St. Saviour's of 
Faversham. A relic of the Holy 
Cross sent by Godfrey of Bouillon to 
Stephen was placed in this abbey, 
hence said to be founded "yn the 
worship of the Croys." Stephen, 
his queen Matilda, and Eustace 
their son, were buried in the Abbey 
Church, all during the lifetime of 
the first abbot, Clarembald. The 
monks were Cluniacs, of which or- 
der Henry of Blois, Bp. of Win- 
chester, the king's brother, was an 
especial patron. The abbot sat in 
parliament (as holding in chief) till 
1325. The king, as founder, claimed, 
after each abbot's death, his rin^, 
his drinking cup, his palfrey, and his 
kennel of hounds. At the dissolu- 
tion the Abbey was granted to Sir 
Thomas Cheney, who afterwalds sold 
it to Thomas Arden, of tragical 
memory. It stood at the end of the 
town, where the " Abbey Farm " 
still preserves its name. The great 
orchard in front is covered with in- 
terlacing foundations; but nothing 
remains above ground except a 
massive boundary wall on one side. 
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Close by are some enormons walnuts 
not unworthy of oyershadowing the 
Gluniac brethren, contemplatiYe or 
post-prandial. The Gatehouses and 
Oratory described by Lewis (1727) 
haye quite disappeared. The existing 
parish ch. (dedicated to our Lady of 
Charity) is thought to have also 
served as that of the Abbey. It 
may have been so used on great 
festivals, but must always have 
been at some distance from the rest 
of the conventual buildings. It 
haa been entirely remodelled at 
different times, and is now in course 
of careful restoration. The whole 
of the windows have been replaced 
within the last 4 years. The ch. it- 
self is E.E., of great size and beauty, 
the transepts being divided into 3 
aisles, by 2 rows of octangular pillars. 
The nave in its present state is the 
vilest Georgian Corinthian, ceiled 
and pewed. The curious W. tower 
dates about 1800. The original 
E. E. arch may be traced within the 
Tower, rt. of which is an ancient 
room called the G€u>l, The beau- 
tiful modem font of alabaster and ser- 
pentine deserves notice. In the W. 
wall of N. transept is a singular cross- 
shaped opening, which can hardly 
have served as a hagioscope. In the 
same transept, on the first octangular 
pillar E., some E. E. paintings have 
recently been Isdd open of the highest 
interest. Among them are the Na- 
tivity ; the Virgin sitting crowned 
with the Child; the Salutation of 
Mary and Elizabeth; the Angels 
appearing to the Shepherds (their 
dog is fastened by a string to one of 
the Shepherd's hands, and barks at 
the Angel); the Crucifixion; and 
the women visiting the Sepulchre. 
The great use of red and green (as 
well as the costume) indicates the 
date, which can be very little later 
than that of the church. In the 
chancel, which is of unusual breadth, 
are 12 Miserere stalls, on one of 
which is carved a fox carrying off 
3 hens, a design which must have 



greatly edified the Cluniao brother 
to whose lot it fell. N. is a richly 
canopied Perp. altar-tomb, the occu- 
pant imknown. S., piscina, and 
3 sedilia with detached pilasters. 
The E. window is by WiUement. 
The vestry contains a rich church 
chest, with Dec. carving. On the 
S. wall of chancel is a memorial 
commemorating *' the change of 
nature in its last tour" of one 
Stephen Bax ; and below, the brass 
of William Thombury, vicar of 
Faversham, d. 1448. The inscrip- 
tion ** Credo in Sanct. Eccles. Cath." 
is said to have been then used to in- 
dicate the infallibility of the clergy 
in opposition to the Lollards, the 
preposition being properly applied 
only to the clauses relating directly to 
the Deity (Lewis' Life of Pococke). 
At the end of the S. aisle is a tomb 
with Dec. canopy, called King 
Stephen's — ^how truly is quite un- 
certain: Stowe asserts that after the 
dissolution the king's body was 
thrown into the river for the sake of 
the lead about it. On the fioor are 
the remains of a fine brass, com- 
memorating some " probus et dignus 
vir " whose name has perished, and a 
perfect one of Henry Hatche and 
his wife (1500), great benefactors to 
the town. Above is the mural monu- 
ment of Thomas Mendfield, ** a pillar 
of the famous ports," who kneels in 
a richly sleeved gown of office. 
Over the S. porch is a parvise 
chamber, in which, as in the watch- 
ing chamber of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, there is a tradition that a king 
was once confined. The whole of 
the exterior of the church, as well 
as the interior of the chancel and 
transepts, have been recently re- 
stored by Mr. G. G. Scott, with his 
usual taste and ability. 

In the church was formerly a 
chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
and altars (greatly honoured) of St. 
Erasmus and 8S. Crispin and Cris- 
pina. " No one died who had anything 
to leave without giving something 
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to St. Erasmus' light ;*' and the other 
two were the special patrons of 
Faveisham. During the persecution 
under Mazimin they ^ fled from 
Rome into Great Britain, and came 
and dwelt at Faversham, where they 
learned to make shoes for a liveli- 
hood, and followed that trade for 
some time at a house in Preston 
Street, near the Crosse well, now the 
sign of the Swan." Long after the 
Reformation foreigners " of that 
gentle calling " were in the habit of 
making** considerable visits in pil- 
grimage" to this house. — Xetrw. 
(The Swan still exists, but ** quantum 
mutatus. ") Another legend pointed 
out a heap of stones at the shore at 
Stone Pomt, near Lydd, as the grave 
of Crispin and Crispina, who were 
said to have been shipwrecked there. 
(See Rte. 13.) They are unnoticed 
in the ' Aurea Legenda ' of Jacques 
de Yoraigne, the great storehouse of 
similar traditions. After Agincourt 
the festival of St. Crispin was the 
chief holiday of the town. 

" This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne'er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
Bat we in it shall be remembered." 

Across the churchyard a gate 
opens to the grammar school, origin- 
ally founded in 1527 for novices in 
the abbey. After the dissolution the 
estates appropriated to this school 
fell into the king's hands, and were 
regranted by Elizabeth to the pre- 
sent foundation. The house was 
built, 1577, at the town's expense. 
A small library is attached. 

Beyond the school, a low arched 
door, at the wall comer, is pointed 
out as that through which the body 
of " Arden of Faversham " was car- 
ried by his murderers to be laid in 
the field adjoining, then called the 
"Ambry Croft." His house is that 
seen above the wall ; a long steep- 
roofed building, which had belonged 
to the abbey, and became the pro- 
perty of *' Master Arden," a^i his 



purchase of the site. Religious em- 
blems, relics of the monks, were to 
be seen in some of the windows in 
Pennant's time; and in those of 
"the great room" were the arms 
of Sir Edw. North, father-in-law of 
Alice Arden. Nothing of this now 
remains, and the disposition of the 
rooms has been altered. For the 
full story of the murder, which pro- 
duced a tragedy long held to be 
Shakspeare's, and which induced 
Spelman to allot a conspicuous place 
to Master Arden in his 'History of 
Sacrilege,' the reader must be re- 
ferred to Holinshed, who, " for the 
horriblenesse thereof;" inserted it in 
his Chronicles. . . . Mistress Alice, 
" young, tall, and well-favoured of 
shape and countenance," had " fallen 
in funiliaritie " with one Mosbye, a 
" black swart man," and an old ser- 
vant of her father-in-law's ; and at 
last conspired with him to kill her 
husband, taking as helpmates " one 
Green of Faversham " and " Black 
Will, a terrible cruel ruffian," who 
had acquired much evil experience 
during the French wars. After 
watclung Master Arden in London, 
" walking in Poule's," and after 
twice lying in wait for him to no 
purpose, once on Rainham Down, 
and again in the " broomye-close " 
between Faversham and the Shep- 
pey ferry, they at last arranged to 
kill him in lus own house during 
St. Valentine's fair, which was close 
at hand. Black Will was accordingly 
hidden in a closet at the end of 
Arden s parlour, Feb. 15, " being 
Sunday ;" and when Arden came in 
at supper-time, he " sat down to play 
a game at the tables " with Mosbye, 
who had his face toward the place 
where Black Will stood, whilst Green 
" stood at his maister's back holding 
a candell in his hand, to shaddowe 
Black Will when he should come 
out." At a signal during the game 
Black Will " stept forth and cast a 
towell round Arden's neck, nearly 
strangling him. Mosbye then com- 
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pleted the work ; and, finally. Mistress 
Alice herself came into the country 
house, where the body was laid, and 
" with a knife gave him 7 or 8 pricks 
into the breast." Then she sent for 
certain Londoners who chanced to 
be in the town, and after supper they 
** danced and played on the virgi- 
nals and were merrie." After the 
gaests were gone the body was car- 
ried ont by tiie door already named, 
into the Ambr^ Croft, where ** they 
laid him on his back in his night- 
gown, with his shppers on." llien 
Alice alarmed the town, and ** the 
mayor and others came to search 
for her husband. He was found in 
the Croft ; but " a long rushe or 
two " from the parlour floor stuck 
between one of his slippers and his 
foot, and they ** espied certayne 
footsteppes by reason of the snowe," 
which began to fall just as they were 
csurying him out. Mistress Arden 
was at once accused ; and, " herself 
beholding her husband's bloud, said, 
•Oh the bloud of God help! for 
this bloud Lave I shed I' " Mosbye 
was taken in bed, and afterwards 
hung at Smithfield, as was Green 
at Faversham. Mistress Alice was 
burned at Canterbtuy. Black Will 
was taken some years after, and 
** brent on a scaffolde at Flushing." 
It was said that no grass would grow 
on the field where Arden's body 
had lain, " which field he hadde, as 
some have reported, cruelly taken 
from a widow woman, who had 
cursed him most bitterly, even to 
his face . . . wishing that all the 
world might wonder on him." — fio- 
linshed. Lewis thought the grass 
was kept bare by art, as was done 
by spots on the Castle Green at 
Colchester, where Sir Charles Lucas 
and Sir G. Lisle fell when shot. 
The whole story is a strange and 
striking illustration of the condition 
of society at this most disjointed 
time. Compare the Stourhead mur- 
der, nearly contemp. (J3trype*8 Me- 
morials.) 



Some extensive and expensive 
national schools, the effect of which, 
though of great pretension, is far 
from satis&ctoiy, nave lately been 
erected in Faversham. Of more in- 
terest are some wooden and par- 
geted houses in the town, especially 
two in East Street, near the principal 
Inn. Pennant mentions the ** wain- 
scote of a house near the abbey-gate, 
where were carved profiles of Ste- 
phen and Matilda, and a figure of 
Stephen in a boat drawn by a swan." 
For these the visitor may perhaps 
search with better success than our- 
selves. 

Faversham has entertained sundry 
great personages in their way to and 
from Canterbury. In 1519, ** spiced 
brede, wine, and here," for the king 
and queen, cost the town 11. 68. 5^d. ; 
" wine and capons to my lord cardi- 
nal], 18«. 9d. It was here that 
James II. was detained, after his at- 
tempt to escape by way of Sheemess. 
(Macatday, ii. 569.) He had been 
** rudely pushed and pulled about by 
the boatmen of the coast." ** Ilia 
money and watch were taken from 
him, but his diamonds escaped, being 
taken for bits of glass." {Mcuxiulay). 
This usage he never forgave ; and 
the amnesty offered in the fourth 
year of his exile was accompanied 
by a long list of exceptions, ** in 
which the poor fishermen who had 
searched his pockets rudely, ap- 
peared side by side with Churchill 
andDanby." (574.) 

There is a very ancient guild of 
oyster-fishers connected with the 
himdred of Faversham, which has a 
custom " that none shall receive free- 
dom of the guild who are not married 
men." (For the fisheries themselves 
see Rte. 8). The growth of madder 
was first introduced here and at 
Dartford, in 1660, by one M. Crispe. 
The powder-mills, now at some <us- 
tance, but formerlv adjoining Faver- 
sham, are among the most important 
in the kingdom. In the neighbour- 
hood are some curious chalk caverns. 
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or pits, with columns. These exca- 
yations were, until the last few years, 
constantly nsed by the gips;^ ladies 
as a retirement during their most 
" interesting " periods ; and regular 
nurses were always resident in them. 
Hegdale pit is the largest. Camden 
thought them (as they probably are) 
British excavations for chalk dress- 
ing. (Compare the pits at Dartford 
and Crayford, Bte. 2 ; and at E. Til- 
bury, Rte. 1.) 

About i m. from Faversham, be- 
yond the canal, is DavingUm village 
and priory, the site most i)robably of 
the Durolevum of Antonine's Itme- 
rary. Many Roman relics have been 
found here; and recently a very 
curious mediseval head-covering, the 
ancient "cap of fence,** formed of 
octagonal plates of iron, quilted 
neatly between two layers of coarse 
canvas. (See Trans, of Archaeol. In- 
stitute.) The Priory (now the re- 
sidence of Thomas Willement, Esq., 
F.S.A.) was Benedictine, founded 
by Fulke de Newenham in 1153, 
and called, from the smallness of the 
estate, the house of the " poor nuns 
of Davington." The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary Magdalene, has 
been most carefully repaired and 
decorated by Mr. Willement, to whom 
the parishioners are indebted for the 
restoration of divine service. It seems 
to indicate a much earlier date than 
the foundation of the Priory. The 
E. window and low S. aisle are later 
E. E. additions. The W. end, with 
its 5 remarkable round-heculed win- 
dows, and the plain circular arches 
with broad soffetes within, may pos- 
sibly be anterior to the Conquest. 
The registers of this church, which 
have been continued with great care, 
commence at the early date of the 
sixth year of Edward VI. ; and al- 
though a donative, it is privileged to 
execute all the rights of a parochial 
church. The house itself is a por- 
tion of the ancient priory. The 
Norm, arch, which formerly con- 
nected the cloisters with the refec- 



tory, remains; together with the 
western side of the cloisters them* 
selves, and the entrance-hall in great 
part : all of the time of Edw. I. The 
cloister still has its heavily-moulded 
ceiling of chestnut wood, temp. Edw. 
III. Great alterations were made in 
the apartments about the time of 
Elizabeth. 

Closely adjoining Faversham, S., 
is Preston, the church of which an- 
ciently belonged to Christ Church, 
Canterbury. It stands well, near tiie 
London Boad, and, although de- 
prived of its old tower, is very pic- 
turesque. The chancel, with singlo 
side-lancets, is interesting, though 
the effect has been much damaged 
by an E. window of discorcUuit 
character, lately inserted. On the 
S. side are sedilia, much decorated. 
The N. is occupied by a large and 
elaborate monument, with eflfigy, for 
Roger Boyle, father of the first Earl 
of Cork, and grandfather of the good 
and great philosopher. Its present 
dilapidated condition reflects much 
discredit on the family whose an- 
cestor it commemorates ; and its 
entire ruin will no doubt be accele- 
rated by the recent removal of its 
iron guard-rails. The nave is re- 
markable for the arrangement of the 
pews, jfrom which the pulpit, placed 
in the centre of the N. wall, is the 
great point of observation. 

At Ospringe (1 m. S.) was a Mai- 
son Dieu, or hospital, foimded by 
Henry II. There was a " Camera 
Regis " in it for the king's use when 
he went to France vi& Dover. King 
John's Itinerary shows him frequently 
at Ospringe. The hospital was in the 
hands of the Templars. A window 
or two alone remain. When the E. 
Kent Railway is completed one of 
the most beautiful views on the line 
will present itself here, on emerging 
from the cutting through Beacon 
Hill, showing, on the left hand, the 
Bysing Woods, the German Ocean, 
Davii^on Prioiy and Church, Fa- 
versham Church and town, and, ber 
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yond, the steep hills covered inth 
the extensive woods of the Blean. 

About 2 m. S. of Ospringe is 
the laige Peip. Church of Shddunch. 
Brtut: Sir Bichard Attelese and his 
wife Dionisia, 1394 (very good). In 
the neighbourhood is Lees Court 
(Lord Sondes). 

Proceeding towards Canterbury, 
the road passes 1. (18^ m.), Na^ 
Court, the seat of the Hawkins 
family since the reign of Edw. III. 
^ m. fbrther it enters the village of 
Boug1Uonr4Mider-Blecm, at which point 
the servant of Chaucer's rich canon, 
the alchemist who could pave with 
gold ** all the road to Canterbury 
town," overtook the company of 
pilgrims. The church (E.E., with 
Perp. additions) lies among low hills 
about 1 m. S. [A walk across the 
country to Chilham, by Selling, with 
its E. E. church and fine old yews, 
will afford some pleasant views of 
the country, with distant glimpses 
of sea, and the wooded hills of the 
Blean as a foreground. The dis- 
tance is about 5 m. The E. window 
of Selling Church is early Dec, and 
contains in its five lower lights a 
beautiful arrangement of stained- 
glass, well worth notice. The cen- 
tral compartment in each light has 
a canopy with a figure under it, 
beneath which is a shield of arms, 
in this order, counting from the 
north : Clare, France, England (the 
fourth is wanting), and Warren. The 
fourth is said to have been Castile ; 
and the glass dates from the end of 
the 13th century.] 

At £((ibghton commenced the an- 
cient forest of the Blean (the mean- 
ing of the name is uncertain), a tract 
of wild country reaching nearly to 
Canterbury, the character of which 
is indicated by the many names such 
as Selling, Seldwich, Selgrave (An- 
glo-Saxon, sd —wood, covert), occur- 
ring throughout it. Before and affcer 
the Conquest the kings of England 
made grants of large portions of it to 
the neighbouring religious houses, 



till nearly all was separated from the 
Crown. Thus it gradually lost the 
privileges of a forest, and was known 
only as " The Blean." Wild boar 
abounded in it as late as the Re- 
formation {Twine de Reb. Alb.). 
The rare yellow pine marten is still 
occasionaUy found here. Much 
chesnut is scattered through the 
woods. On Skottenden Hill, rt. of 
the road, in the Blean — a point 
crowned with a dark clump of treee» 
terminating a long wooaed iidge» 
and visible from all the high ground 
in the neighbourhood — ^is a camp, 
probablv Roman. It has 4 irregular 
sides, which follow the rounding of 
the hill, and is worth visiting for the 
sake of the wide view over all this 
part of Kent. A large deposit of 
silver coins, of the dates of Charles 
I. and II., was foimd here a few 
years since. [At the foot of Bough- 
ton Hill a road 1. leads to Heme 
HiU, in the churchyard of which 
Courtenay, the Canterbury fanatic, 
was buried ; and Graveney, an E.E. 
ch. of some interest. The pro- 
portions are unusually good. In the 
S. aisle is the altu'-tomb (Dec.) 
** Roberti Dodde R. de Feversham 
fihi ;" and in the N. aisle is the large 
and very fine brass of Sir John Mar- 
tin, Chief Baron (d. 1436\ and wife. 
He wears his official robes with a 
coif, In his hands is a heart, in- 
scribed "IHU., Mcv." His lady 
wears the homed head dress. The 
salt marshes here stretch up toward 
the steep hills of the Blean, of which 
the outlines are striking.] Bough- 
ton Hill rises beyond the village; 
and from the top the traveller jour- 
neying E. should look back over 
the road he has already passed. 
This is one of the great views of 
Kent, commanding a wide stretch of 
varied and richly wooded country, 
with an expanse of sea dotted with 
Thames-bound sails and fishing- 
boats. It wants, however, the great 
historical interest of the Thanet 
prospects. 
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Here, 20 m., are the ch. and 
schools of Dunkirk, built after the 
** Gourtenay " outbreak in 1838, when 
it became evident how greatly they 
were needed among the almost wild 
people of the Blean. The name of 
*' Dunkirk" was first given to the 
village about a centu^ since b^ a 
set of squatters who took possession 
of the ground, then extra-parochial, 
as of a " free port," from which no 
one could dislodge them. The dis- 
trict, including the greater part of 
the forest, was aftm^ards erected 
into a separate ** ville," called the 
*' Ville of Dunkirk.'* Near the head 
of the hill a gate 1. leads into Bo9- 
9endm Wood, in which (May, 1838) 
*' Sir William Gourtenay, the Knight 
of Malta," after his remarkable Gan- 
terbury pilgrimage and his release 
from imprisonment for perjury, was 
shot with 8 of his followers. These, 
whom he had collected from all the 
neighbouring villages, regarded him 
as a superhuman being, who was to 
** restore them their own." His ex- 
traordinary resemblance to the usual 
Italian type of the Saviour no doubt 
influenced his whole career, and mar 
terially assisted in procuring him fol- 
lowers, with whose names the trees 
in the wood are still marked. An 
elaborate history of the ** rise, pro- 
gress, and deatn " of Sir William — 
who was in reality John Nichols 
Tom, a Gomishman, of Truro — was 
printed in Canterbury in 1838. 

A remarkable view of Ganterbury 
Gathedral, terminating a long stretch 
of straight road, occurs shortly be- 
yond " Gourtenay's Gate." It was 
here that the pilgrims first caught 
sight of the " golden angel " with 
which the Great Towerwas anciently 
crowned. 

The countiY is still much broken 
on either side^ and the woods are 
full of picturesque hollows and open- 
ings. The true " Ganterbury bell " 
abounds in them. Everywhere occur 
hop-grounds, with their drying-ovens 
like the air-fans on the roofs of 



Egyptian houses. In the middle 
growth the fields themselves re- 
semble low oak-coppices : later, the 
clusters and dark leaves have a 
beauty of their own which many a 
Rhenish vineyard *' combed along 
the hills ** might envy. 

The Elizabethan house, rt. 26 m., 
is the residence of Sidney Gooper, 
Esq., R.A. This is the artist's native 
ground. The 3 cows over the en- 
trance are here doubly significant. 

Harhledoion, ^ m. beyond, is Ghau- 
cer's "Uttle town," "which that 
ycleped is Bob up and down. Under 
the Blee in Ganterbury way." The 
fitness of the name is still folly evi- 
dent, and the road is still ** declivis 
utrin<^ue abrupto aggere," as when 
described by Erasmus in his *Peregri- 
natio Beligionis ergo.' The village 
grew up about the ancient lazar- 
house, founded by Abp. Lanfrane 
about 1066 for leprous men and 
women, which, with its ivy-covered 
ch. and picturesque gatehouse, is 
seen on the 1. The hospital is de- 
dicated to S. Nicholas, a &vourite 
saint of Lanfrane and the early Nor- 
mans, probably from the immediate 
patronage extended to them by 
Pope Nicholas III. both in Gam- 
pania and in Enj^land (see MUman, 
* Latin Ghristianity,' iii.). The site 
was perhaps chosen from the reputed 
virtues of a spring close below the 
building, and now called the " Black 
Prince's Well," from a false tradition 
that the water was sent to him 
during his last illness in Ganterbury, 
where he did not die. The W. door 
of the ch. is Norman, and with the 
pillars and round arches on the N. 
side of the nave probably forms part 
of Lanfranc's original foundation. 
The S. side of nave is E. E. All 
this part is unused. The choir is 
filled with benches for service, which 
is performed once a-week. The 
hon)ital itself has been lately re- 
built. In the hall is preserved a 
chest containing a maple bowl, on 
which is engraved Guy of Warwick's 
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fight with the dragon, with a large 
crystal inlaid in the centre; and a 
rude box, with a chain, and a slit for 
money in the lid. The hospital 
formerly boasted of possessing the 
upper leather of Becket's shoe, in 
which a crystal was set : and one of 
the brethren, whenever pilgrims 
went by, appeared on the steps lead- 
ing down mto the road firom the 
doorway, to sprinkle them with 
holy water and present the relic to 
be kissed, after which a ** num- 
muluB *' was of course expected. So 
Erasmns describes the scene in his 
' Peregrinatio,' when his comjianion 
Oolet*s indignation got the better of 
his prudence, and Erasmus bestowed 
his coin in pity for the almsman's 
injured feelings. Mr. Stanley sug- 
gests that the crystal now m the 
bowl is the same as that formerly 
set in the shoe, and that in the box 
with the slit *' we can hardly doubt 
the coin of Erasmus was deposited." 
The original endowment was added 
to by subsequent archbps. ; and the 
establishment now consists of master, 
15 brethren, and 15 sisters within 
and the same number without the 
walls. Opposite is the parish church 
of Harbledown — of no mterest. The 
hospital was sometimes called ** de 
bosco de Blean," which came close up 
to its walls ; and on the edge of the 
wood were the archbishop's gallows 
(forcflp archiep.) for his hundred of 
Westgate. 

A superb view of Oanterbuiy 
opens from Harbledown, at which 
point the pilgrims began to assume 
a more reverend demeanour; and 
Chaucer's last story, told here, is a 
sermon. Nothing can be more 
striking than the great mass of the 
cathedra], with the hooded roof of 
the chapter-house lying monklike 
beside it, lifting its deep shadows 
against the clear blue of the midday 
sky, or flushed all over with the rosy 
glow of sunset. Far in the distance 
are visible the white cliffs of PegweU 
Bay, mider which Augustine landed. 

\_Kerd & Siusex.'] 



From a field, rt., on the brow of the 
hill, is a good view of the winding 
valley of the Stour, through which 
the railway passes; and 1. a path 
through the churchyard leads across 
to St. Thomas's Hill, and commands 
throughout some of the best general 
views of Canterbury. The little 
Becket Chapel, which gave name to 
St. Thomas s Hill, has found a far 
worthier successor in the large School 
for Orphan Sons of the Cleray, which 
now crowns the highest pomt. The 
building; is Dec., from the designs of 
P. Hardwicke, Esq., and the arrange- 
ments throughout are admirable. 
Institution and building are alike 
worthy of the - MetropoUtical City." 
and deserve a visit as well for their 
own sake as for the ma^ficent 
view conmianded from the site. 

For Canterbury, 28 m., which the 
road here enters through the suburb 
of St. Dunstan's, see Rte. 8. 



ROUTE 6. 

ROCHESTER TO MAIDSTONE. 

The railway, for the whole dis- 
tance, follows the 1. bank of the 
Medway. The old tmrnpike, which 
keeps high ^ound, and commands 
some very picturesaue views, runs 
on the opposite siae of the river. 
The best point on this road is imme- 
diately above Aylesford, where a 
very extensive prospect toward the 
W. is commanded. 

Shortly after leaving the station at 
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Strood, the tourist should look back 
toward Rochester, the view of which 
from the railway is remarkable. 1., 
the lines of Fort Clarence^ now used 
as a military asylum, climb the bank 
from the river. At 

3 m., Cuxton, the Medway passes 
through the range of chalk hills, a 
continuation of the North Downs, 
extending above Reigate and Dork- 
ing into Hampshire. From this 
point 1. the range crosses the county 
of Kent diagonally — (it is sometimes 
called " the back-bone of Kent") — 
and unites itself with the broader 
mass of chalk behind Folkstone. 

The Medway is navigable for 
barges nearly to Maidstone, and, by 
tiie aid of locks, as high as Tun- 
bridge. The banks of the river, 
from Rochester to Maidstone, were 
thickly peopled during the Roman 
period; and "there is scarcely a 
field throughout its whole extent in 
which we may not find some traces 
of Roman buildings or of Roman 
burial-places." — Wright. As on the 
line of the Watling-street, Roman 
bricks and tiles are frequently found 
here, worked into the walls of the 
neighbouring churches. 

The woods of Cobham are seenrt. 
from the Ouxton station. [In the 
Church of Lvddesdon, among the 
hills, 2 m. rt., is an altar-tomb, with 
a brass, temp. Hen. VI., probably 
intended for Sir James Montacute, a 
natural son of the great Earl of Salis- 
bury, the "mirror of all martial 
men," killed at the siege of Orleans. 
The manor of Luddesdon was be- 
queathed by the Eaxl to this James 

Montacute.3 

Close under the chalk hills, on 
the opposite bank of the river, are 
the church and village of Wovldkam. 
The greater part of the ch., including 
the tower, with its projecting turret 
characteristic of this part of Kent, is 
late Perp., and was built by Stephen 
Slegge, one of the chief landowners 
here, temp. Hen. VI. Farther down 
the river are some remains of the 



mansion of Starkeys, dating &om tho 
reign of Henry VII., when it was 
the residence of a family of the 
same name. 

The railway here enters the parish 
of HaUing^ the "mark" or settle- 
ment of the Saxon Hallangas, and a 
very ancient possession of the see of 
Rochester, whose bishops had a pa- 
lace here by the river-side, of which, 
however, only scan^ fragments re- 
main. Richard Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the successor of Becket, 
died here in 1184. Bishop Hamo de 
Hethe (1322) repaired and added to 
the palace, but it was abandoned 
before the Reformation, although the 
parish still belongs to the see. The 
few walls remaining are a shori; dis- 
tance from the ch., seen 1. from the 
rail. In the nave is a brass for 
Sylvester, wife of Williain Dalyson, 
1587. 

At LaTigridge, in this parish, a 
manor formerly belonging to the 
Bavents, is a group of Elizabethan 
chimneys worth notice. 

The scenery above Hailing is 
pleasant. The hill-sides toward 
Luddesdon are covered with wood, 
through which runs the ancient 
track caUed the "Pilgrims' Way," 
passing toward Canterbury. Shortly 
before reaching the next station, 

6 m. Snodktndt the rail passes the 
hamlet of Holhorougk (Holanbeorge, 
the " bury," with a cave or lioUow), 
The hill rising above this village 
has apparently been fortified, ad- 
tbough the traces have been nearly 
obliterated. Close below the top of 
the hill are the remains of a large 
Roman barrow, opened by Mr, 
Wright in 1844, when it proved to 
have been raised over the ashes of a 
funersd pile. Some long nails, pro- 
bably used for fiEtstening the frame- 
worK on which the body was laid, 
and part of a Roman fibula, were 
found in the thin bed of wood-ashes 
above which the barrow, probably 
the monument of some person of 
rank, had been piled to a height of 
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20 ft. The view firom this hill ex- 
tends iai and wide over the valley of 
!&Iaidstone — as the district is caUed 
lying between the chalk ranges on 
either side of the river, and the 
wooded heights S., which extend 
&om Maidstone above the Mailings 
to Addington and Wrotham. 

In the neighbourhood is Hoi- 
horough Hotise (W. Lee, Esq.). 

The Church of SnocUandy close to 
the station, contains portions from 
E. E. to Perp., and is interesting. 
The windows are filled witli modern 
stained glass. There are some frag- 
ments of ancient glass here of con- 
siderable value as examples; and 
the modem glass by Mr. Nixon, 
in the E. window of the chancel, 
boldly innovating, exhibits full- 
length portraits of Protestant mar- 
tyrs — Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and, 
more daring still, of Anne Askew. 
" As an example of a 19th century 
design, adapted to a late Perp. 
window, the work is of great merit." 
— C. Winston. The side-lancets 
(E. E.) of the chancel are unusually 
narrow. Roman bricks and tiles are 
worked up in the walls. 

Id. Churchrfieldt on the bank of the 
river close below, are traces of a 
Roman villa of considerable size. 
These have never been thoroughly 
examined. " Stone-grave Field ' is 
the name of an adjoining meadow. 

Across the river, and also seen 
from, the rail, is the Church of Bur- 
ham, held by the Knights Hospital- 
lers until the dissolution. It has 
some E. E. portions. Here is a 
quarry bek>ngmg to W. H. Bensted, 
Esq., which presents a good section 
of the lower chalk, and is rich in 
fossil remains, ** rivaling in this re- 
spect the quarries near Lewes, 
Worthing, and Arundel, in Sussex." 
— Mantell. An important fossil 
turtle (^CheUmia Ben8tedi)t portions 
of a BaphLosaurus, and some very 
interesting relics of birds, apparentiy 
a species of albatross, are among the 
most remarkable discoveries made 



here. All are due to the research of 
Mr. Bensted himself, whose ** Igua- 
nodon quarry" in the Kentish rag 
near Maidstone, where the first gn at 
skeleton of the monster . was dis- 
covered, is classic ground to tho 
geologist. 

From the Burham lime-works, of 
which the smokine kilns are seen 
along the river-side, great part of 
the metropolitan builders are sup- 
plied. 

The vidley of the Medway here 
becomes of considerable width, but 
is scarcely picturesque. The view, 
however, as the line reaches 

8 m. Aylesford, is very striking. 
The church-tower and red roofs of 
the old town look out from cluster- 
ing elm-trees of great size and 
beauty; and the chalk hills, hero 
dotted with wood, approach near 
enough to form a good background. 

A^esford (Pop. 2000), the JSgeles- 
ford of the Sax. Chron., so named 
perhaps from tiie Latin-Welsh 
Eglxjoys, a church — the ** Church-ford'' 
("Aylesford church, which probably 
occupies the same site as the Welsh 
Eglwys, is situated on the top of the 
bank overhanging the village, and 
its remarkable position explains the 
propriety of the name " — Cruest — 
Kemble, however, considers the 
name of this place, like Aylesbury 
and Aylesworth, to be compounded 
with tnat of Eigil or Egil, the an- 
cient hero of the northern races, to 
whom, in his capacity as a mighty 
archer, the wide-spread story of 
William Tell properly belongs — Sax. 
in Eng., i. 422) — is fixed on, in the 
Sax. Chron., as the scene (a. 455) 
of the first great battie between 
Hengist and Vortigem, in which 
Horsa fell. At Horded (2 m. N.) 
a heap of fiint-stones is pointed 
out as his grave, which is, how- 
ever, also shown at Horsham and 
Horsted in Sussex. The archaeolo- 
gist must decide for himself whether 
he will accept the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Sax. Chron. with Dr. 

£ 2 
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Guest {Proceedings of Archxol. Inr 
ftUute^ 1849), or, with Kemble and 
Mr. Wright, consider the story of the 
battle as a mere legend, founded on 
the existence of a great British ceme- 
tery on the hills above the town. 

The town of Aylesford consists of 
one long street on the rt. bank of 
the Med way, here crossed by a bridge 
of considerable antiquity. The c£., 
at the end of the street, is princi- 
pally Norman, and interesting. It 
contains one iyrasSt John and Sarah 
Oosynton, 1426, and some later monu- 
ments for the Colepepers of Preston 
Hall ; for the Sedleys and Rycauts, 
who held the Friary here after the 
^dissolution ; and for Sir John Banks, 
ivho succeeded them. 

The Friary (Charles Whatman, 
Esq.), the wall of which, skirting the 

: river, is seen from the station, was 
founded, in 1240, by Richard Lord 

"Grey of Codnor, and disputes with 

" Newenden, on the borders of Sussex, 

. the honour of having been the first 
house of Carmelites established in 
England. The arrival of these friars 
was, says Bale, foretold by Simon 

: Stock, a Kentish hermit, who had 
lived in a hollow tree from his 12th 
year, but who then " quitted his oak, 
and advanced forward to meet them, 

.: as of whom, tliough he had no sight, 
he had a vision before ; which is pro- 
bably as true as that he was fed 7 
years with manna in Mount Carmel." 
— Fuller. Stock was chosen general 

*of the Order, and died at Bordeaux 
in 1265. In 1245 the first general 

^chapter of the Order throughout 

^Europe was held here at Aylesford. 
The site of the Friary, after the 

idissolution, was granted to Sir 
Thomas Wyatt of AUington, who 
lost it, with his other lands, on his 
rebellion in the first year of Queen 
Mary. Elizabeth granted it to John 
Sedley, of Southfleet, whose de- 
scendants continued to reside here 
until the reign of Charles I., when 
the place was sold to Sir Peter Ry- 
caut. After passing through many 



other hands, it came to Heneage 
Finch, created Earl of Aylesford in 
1714, whose representatives still pos- 
sess it. Sir Charles Sedley, the fa- 
mous wit of Charles II. 's days, was 
bom here ; and during the Rycaut 
domination. Sir Paul Rycaut, dis- 
tinguished as an Eastern traveller 
during the latter part of the 17th 
centiury. 

Much of the ancient Friary was 
retained in the existing dwelling- 
house, although its successive occu- 
piers have introduced their own 
alterations and additions. Sir John 
Banks, especially, toward the end 
of the 17th century, changed and 
interfered much with the ancient 
arrangements. 

Some remains of a Norman keep, 
with walls about 10ft. high, are said 
to exist in the town of Aylesford, and 
may be sought out by the antiquary. 
In the High-street is a hospitcd for 6 
poor, founded by John Sedley of the 
Friars, temp. Eliz. The buildings 
were not .erected until after his 
death. The late Perp. doorway 
should be noticed. 

A large stone-ware pottery is 
worked a short distance E. of the 
town, on the bank of the river, where 
is also one of the large paper-mills 
which are not less frequent on the 
Medway tiian on the Darent. Their 
tall chimneys, and the long lines of 
smoking chalk-kilns imder the hills, 
are marked features of the river 
valley. 

On the hill-side, above the town, 
is Coseufdon, now a farm-house, but 
occupied by a family of. the same 
name from the reign of John to that 
of Henry "VTII. On this estate, to- 
ward the coppices of Boxley Hill, 
are some springs which impart a 
bright cariaine colour to whatever is 
dipped in them. They are said not 
to be chalybeate. 

The best view over the valley of 
the Medway is obtained from this 
hill-side, immediately above the cele- 
brated cromlech called KiVs Coity 
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HouM. There is a tolerable countiy t 
Inn here (the Bell), by the side of 
the Maidstone road. The cromlech 
itself, by far the largest monument 
of its class in this -part of England, 
forms a small chamber, open in 
front, and consists of 4 blocKs, 3 of 
wliich are uprights, and the 4th laid 
on them as a covering-stone. Of the 
two side stones, one measures 7 ft. 
by 7^, and is 2 ft. thick, the weight 
about 8^ tons. The other is 8 ft. 
by 8^, weighing about 8 tons. The 
capstone is 12 ft. by 9^, 2^ ft. thick, 
and> weighs about 10| tons. The 
sandstone of which they consist be- 
longs to the geological formation of 
the district, large boulders of it oc- 
curring frequently in the tertiary 
drift or loam found on the top of the 
chalk hills. 

Like others of its class. Kit's Coity 
House was no doubt originally a 
sepulchral monument, though the 
legend which makes it the tomb of 
the British chief Katigem, killed here 
in a battle with the Sieaons, must be 
altogether discarded. {KiWs HiU on 
Hengstone Down, Cornwall, and 
Kites House on Dartmoor, are names 
also given to ancient tombs ; perhaps 
from the Celtic hed^ a hollow. Kit's 
Coity may thus be kdd-coit — the 
tomb in the wood (Brit.), which 
once spread over the hill-side, and 
of which the venerable yews, which 
the tourist should especially remark, 
are relics.) It has been suggested 
that the battle was traditionally fixed 
here from ancient recollections con- 
nected with the site, which recent 
research has proved to be that of a 
great British cemetery — the "Car- 
nac " of Kent. The cromlech is the 
centre of a group of monuments, 
which there is great reason to be- 
lieve was connected by a long stone 
avenue with another group in the 
parish of Addington (see post. Ex- 
cursion from Maidstone), a distance 
of 7 m. "Together they seem to 
have formed the grand necropolis of 
the Belgian settlers in this part of 



the i8land."—HWgW. The line of 
connecting boulders has been traced 
at intervals throughout the distance ; 
and they even occur in the bed of 
the river, where was an ancient ford. 
Some of them are artificially placed ; 
others are sandstone bouluers iu 
their natural site. 

Of the monuments about Kit's 
Coity House, remark especially the 
Countless Stones, a group in the 
lAiddle of a field close below. 
"They are apparently the remains 
of one of those more complicated 
cromlechs, consisting of more than 
one sepulchral chamber with an 
alley of approach, which, in Brittany 
and the Channel Islands, are popu- 
larly known by the name of * Fairies' 
Alleys.' " The belief that these 
stones cannot be counted is one con- 
stantly found connected with similar 
remains. In the hollow below is a 
slab called the Coffin Stone. The brow 
of the hill above the great cromlech 
" is covered with smaller monuments 
of the same description, consisting « 
generally of groups of stones buried 
partly in the ridge of the hill, but 
evidently forming, or having formed, 
small sepulchral chambers. Each 
group is generally surroimded by a 
circle of stones. At the bottom of 
the bank, near the road, a little dis- 
tance behind Kit's Coity House, is a 
hollow in the chalk, with the heads 
of large stones of the same descrip- 
tion projecting out at each side, as 
though they had formed an avenue 
leading to an entrance in the side of 
the hill." — Wright. Many deposits 
of British coins have been found in 
this neighbourhood. A boulder on 
the top of the hill (now destroyed) 
was formerly known as the " White 
Horse stone," and pointed out as that 
on which Hengist was installed 
"first king of Kent." 

In addition to the cromlechs, a 
series of very remarkable excavations, 
also to all appearance sepulchral, 
extends for a considerable distance 
along the brow of the chalk hills on 
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either side of the river. These are 
large circular shafts, descending like 
wells, and opening at the bottom 
into one or more chambers. (Comp. 
the excavations at East Tilbury, 
Bte. I, and at Crayford and Dart- 
ford, Bte. 2.) On the hill above 
Kit's Coity House, however, and 
within the limits of Aylesford Com- 
mon, are a number of flat stones, 
which cover the entrances to deep 
pits filled to the top with flints^ 
These seem to be of the same cha- 
racter with the open pits ; and it is 
possible that the remains of the 
British chieftcdn still rest in the 
chamber below, the pit having been 
filled up with flints after their depo- 
sition. "Similar tombs have been 
found in Etruria and in the East." — 
Wright. A thorough examination 
of these Kentish pits would perhaps 
well reward the archsBologist. 

On the hill side, close below, are 
indications of a very extensive Bo- 
man villa. Great quantities of broken 
pottery have been found here ; and 
Mr. Wright discovered traces of the 
destruction of the building by fire — 
the usual fate of most of the Boman 
dwellings during the anarchy that 
followed the departure of the legion- 
aries. A Boman burial-ground ex- 
isted a short distance N. of this villa. 

Soon after leaving Aylesford, rt. of 
the rail is seen Pre&twi Hall (Edward 
Ladd Bctts, Esq.), a handsome mo- 
dern Tudor building, in digging the 
foundations for which a quantity of 
British silver coins were discovered. 
The house stands in a park orna- 
mented with fine old trees ; and is 
surrounded by extensive gardens and 
grounds well laid out and planted. 
It contains a small but very good 
collection of pictures and works of 
art, among which is Madise's wrest- 
ling scene from *As you Like It,' 
where a view of the park front of 
Preston Hall occurs in the back- 
gi'ound. The original mansion here 
was the residence of the Colepepers, 
or Culpepers, from the reign of John 



to the beginning of the last century. 
A date on a barn of large propor- 
tions, still remaining in excellent 
preservation, which long passed for 
1102, and occasioned much contro- 
versy, is no doubt 1502. The bam, 
which must have witnessed not a few 
agricultural changes, now serves for 
the modem appliances of steam-ma- 
chinery, &c., required by an exten- 
sive farm. 

At Longsole, on the skirts of Mai- 
ling Wood, rt., was an ancient free 
chapel, now used as a bam, and 
called the Hermitage, It is Dec. in 
character. Nearly opposite, 1., the 
walls of AlUngton Castle (see post) 
are seen between the trees. Wood- 
covered hills rise close on either 
side of the river ; and through broad- 
spreading green meadows the train 
reaches, 

12 m., Maidstone, the principal 
town of West Kent, and the assize 
town for the whole county; in 
the most richly cultivated district 
of which it is situated. (Pop. 20,000. 
Inns : the Mitre, best ; the Bell ; the 
Star ; the Queen's Head.) 

Numerous Boman remains found 
at Maidstone, especially in the parish 
of St. Faiths, sufficiently prove the 
existence of a station here, although 
there may be some doubt whether 
it represents, as has been usually sup- 
posed, the Vo/gnia/iaR of the Antonine 
Itinerary. At a later period the town 
seems to have been known as "ad 
Madum," from the latinised name of 
the river. Its Saxon name Med- 
wegston became at last contracted to 
Meddestane and Maidstone. It is 
still pronounced " Medston " in the 
vernacular of the district. 

The town stretches upwards from 
the rt. bank of the river, and con- 
sists of four principal streets, unit- 
ing a little beyond the Town-Hall. 
Gabled houses and decorated fronts 
give it a somewhat picturesque cha- 
racter; and the large cavalry bar- 
racks contribute colour and move- 
ment. On Thursdays (market-days) 
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the tourist may make bis observa- ' 
tions on tbe "yeomen of Kent," wbo, 
-witb tbeir wives and daughters, as- 
semble here in great numbers, and 
wbose substantial appointments in- 
dicate very little decline from their 
ancient prosperity : — 

" A gentleman of Wales, a knigfat.of Gales, 
And a laird of the North Conntrie — 
A yeoman of Kent, with his yearly rent. 
Will bay them out all three ! '* 

Maidstone is the most important 
grain -market in the county, the 
whole BiuTOunding district being 
rich in com, and famous for its hop- 
grounds, which here form what is 
called the ** middle growth of Kent." 
A large oil-mill, and extensive paper- 
miUs (the latter among the most 
important in the kingdom), are esta- 
blished here on the bank of the 
Medway, the traffic on which is very 
considerable, the average tonnage 
annually passing AUington Lock, 
below the town, being 120,000 tons, 
and the tolls above 26,000Z. A 
great quantity of timber from the 
W^ds of Kent and Sussex is barged 
down the river for the use of the 
dockyard at Chatham. 

In spite of its antiquity, no very 
important historical events are con- 
nected with Maidstone. Sir Thomas 
Wyatt of AUington, supported by 
some of the principal landowners of 
this part of Kent, here commenced 
his rebellion in 1554 (Ist of Queen 
Mary). His proclamation, published 
at Maidstone "on the market-day," 
in the place where the Isleys. and 
others of his abettors were afterwards 
beheaded, set forth that the " quarell 
was taken in hand for the defence 
of the realm from over-running by 
strangers '* (the Spaniards — the 
Queen's marriage was the apparent 
cause of the rising). "Wheras in 
very deed," says Proctor, the histo- 
rian of the rebellion, **hys only and 
very matter was the continuance of 
heresye ;" for which end one of his 
wealthy followers " offered to sell all 
his spoons, and sup his pottage with 



his mouth." In 1648 Fairfax, with 
10,000 men, stormed the town, then 
held by about 2000 royalist troops 
under Sir John Mayney. These 
lined the streets and houses, and, 
compelling Fairfax to gain every 
street inch by inch, after a struggle 
of five hours retreated into the 
church, from which tliey made terms 
for their surrender. "It was," says 
Clarendon, " a sharp encounter, vciy 
]»ravely fought, with the generals 
(Fairfax's) whole strength ; and the 
veteran soldiers confessed that they 
had never met with the like despe- 
rate service during the war." Since 
this period Maidstone has had no 
history — a proo^ in this case, of 
prosperity and not of decline. 

The celebrated engraver Woollet 
was a native of Maidstone. 

From a very early period the 
manor was attached to the see of 
Canterbury; but the archbishops 
had no residence here until the 
reign of John, when Wm. de Corn- 
hill is said to have given his house 
in the town to ArchDishop Stephen 
Langton. A later palaceyhvLilt per- 
haps on this site ; the Church ; and 
the College or Hospital adjoining, are 
now the main objects of interest in 
Maidstone. 

The very large and important 
church is Perp. tibiroughout ; and is 
to be assigned almost entirely to 
Abp. Courtenay (1381-1396), who, 
after rebuilding the college, temp. 
Kich. II., obtained the king s licence 
to convert the parish church of St. 
Mary to a collegiate church, dedi- 
cating it afresh to All Saints. The 
chancel still contains 28 stalls of 
carved oak for the members of the 
college ; among the ornaments of 
which the arms of Abp. Courtenay 
are frequently repeated, and in the 
centre of the pavement is a slab 
from which the brasses have been 
removed, but still showing by their 
matrices the figure of an archbishop. 
This is thought to have been a me- 
morial of Abp. Courtenay, rebuilder 
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of the ch., and, according to the 
leiger-book of Oh. Oh., Canterbury, 
actually interred at Canterbury, 
where his monument still exists, 
adjoining that of the Black Prince. 
There, is, however, some uncer- 
tainty as to the archbishop s real 
place of interment. The ground 
underneath the slab in Maidstone 
ch. was examined in 1794, when a 
skeleton was discovered at the depth 
of 6 ft. ; but no ring or pastoral 
staff was found ; and, from the per- 
fect state of the teeth, the remains 
are thought to have been those of 
a younger man than Courtenay, 
who, however, certainly died at 
Maidstone. His own will directs 
his burial in the churchyard here, 
thereby adding a fresh difl&culty. 
It is remarkable that the figure 
on the brass was not represented 
with the crozier, as at Canter- 
bury, but with the staff sur- 
mounted by a cross. Probably the 
direct assertion of the Canterbury 
leiger-book should outweigh the 
doubtful evidence on the side of 
Maidstone. The richly-painted chaur 
eel screen should be noticed. Remark 
also a slab on the pavement, from 
which the brasses have been re- 
moved, but which formerly covered 
the altar-tomb of Lord Rivers of the 
Mote, father of Elizabeth, queen of 
Edward IV. The sedilia are fine and 
elaborately ornamented ; but defaced 
by intrusive 17th century monimients 
of Astleys and KnatchbuUs. They 
were erected by John Wootton 
(d. 1417), first master of the college, 
whose canopied tomb is at the 
bacli; in the S. chancel. The brass 
has disappeared, but in the arch 
above the tomb is a very curious 
mural painting, the subject of which 
is the presentation of the deceased 
to the Virgin by a figure perhaps 
representing the archangel Gabriel. 
On either side are St. Catherine, 
and, perhaps, St. Mary Magdalene ; 
and beyond them a sainted bishop 
and archbishop, both crowned with 



a circular nimbus, and the latter 
wearing the pall. They probably 
represent Abp. Becket and Bp» 
Richard de la Wych of Chichester, 
the patron saints of the two cathe- 
drals with which Wootton was con- 
nected. (He waa a canon of Chi- 
chester.) Here is also buried William 
Grocyn, eleventh master, the friend 
of Linacre and Erasmus, and one 
of the first Greek innovators at Ox- 
ford. A curious brass in the S. 
chancel aisle, of the Beale family, 
should be noticed ; and in the Arun- 
del chapel one for Rich. Beeston, 
lady, and children. In the vestry 
is a library, most of the books in 
which were given by a Dr. Bray in 
173G. One vol. of a folio Bible, 
however, and a missal, both dating 
about 1400, may, perhaps, have be- 
longed to the library of Abp. Cour- 
tenay's college. 

The tower of Maidstone ch. was 
originally crowned by a wooden spire, 
80 ft. high, which was destroyed by 
lightning in 1730. 

S. of the church, and stretching 
down toward the river, is the Col- 
legej or Soepital, of All Saints. 
In the year 1260 Archbishop Boni- 
face founded the hospital of New- 
ark, at the entrance of the town 
from Wrotham, for the reception of 
poor travellers, and for the special 
benefit of pilgrims on their way to 
the great shrine at Canterbury. In 
1395 this hospital was incorporated 
by Abp. Courtenay with the new 
coUege of secular priests (a master 
and six chaplains), founded by him, 
close to the parish church, which 
was at this time made collegiate. 
This college of All Saints continued 
to flourish under the patronage of the 
archbishops until the first year of 
Edward VI., when it was suppressed 
with similar foundations. The an- 
nual value of the college at this 
time was 212Z. 

The remains at present belong to 
Lord Romney, who made consider- 
able alterations here in 1845. They 
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consist of a gateway tower, a long 
range of rooms between it and the 
riTer, terminated by a second tower, 
parts of the master's house, a ruined 
tower adjoining it, and a second or 
back gateway. The gateway tower 
is Yciy fine ; and with the long adjoin- 
ing range, originally the priests' apart- 
ments, and the lower tower above the 
river, is best seen from the church- 
yard. The grey of the Kentish stone 
contrasts well with the ivy and vari- 
ously-tinted foliage waving and clus- 
tering about it. 1. of the gateway was 
the college bakehouse — ^probably for 
charitable purposes, since the prepa- 
ration of the brethren's ** manchets " 
scarcely required such ample space. 
From the top of the tower there 
is a fine view over the town and 
river. Above the archway is a noble 
apartment, which was perhaps never 
completed, since the crown of the 
arch forms the only flooring in the 
centre. In the long range rt. of 
the gateway were the refectory and 
kitchen, and above them a row of 
dormitories. A cloister toward the 
court was removed in 1845. At the 
top of the river tower, which termi- 
nates this range, is a room which 
has been called the Treasury. 

The master's house, occupying the 
side of the court toward the river, 
has been greatly changed and added 
to, but stiU retains some part of its 
ancient arrangements. The ruined 
tower adjoining the back gateway 
seems to have been connected with 
it. The gateway which leads into 
the open country lies between two 
barns, themselves part of the ori- 
ginal buildings. Detailed notices of 
all these remains will be found in a 
History of the College of All Saints, 
Maidstone, by (he Bev. Beale Paste. 
Whittaker, 1847. 

N. of the ch. is the ancient archi- 
episcopal Palace, tolerably perfect, 
and now divided into 2 private 
dwelling-houses. Abp. Ufford began 
to rebuild it in 1348 ; the materials 
of the ruined palace at Wrotham 



Fcre devoted to its completion by 
Abp. lulip ; Abp. Gourteuay added 
to it; and fiually Abp. Morton 
(1486) enlan;ed and adorned it. The 
existing building (with the excep- 
tion of the E. front, which seems to 
be Elizabethan) is entirely Perp., 
and belongs to the time when, after 
the establishment of the college here, 
Maidstone became one of the most 
favourite among the IG archiepis- 
copal palaces. The palace was 
granted by Q. Elizabeth to Sir John 
Astley, passed from him to Sir Jacob 
Astley, Charles I.'s Baron of Reading 
(whose monument exists in the ch.^, 
and was finally alienated by this 
family to the first Lord Romney, 
whose descendant still possesses it. 

Of higher interest than tlie palace 
itself is a long range of outbuilding 
on the opposite side of the road, 
which seems to have originally 
formed part of the oifices. It is 
now used for stables and tiin-stores ; 
but the exterior has been little 
changed. Note the external stair of 
stone, usual in the court buildings 
attached to houses of this period 
(late Dec). The doors are slightly 
pointed. The windows between the 
buttresses on the W. side are slightly 
pointed in the lower range, and 
square-headed above. The whole 
building deserves notice, and is pro- 
bably of earlier date than any por- 
tion of the palace itself. A small 
ancient building at the end of Mill 
Street, immediately at the gate turn- 
ing down to the psdace, is yet more 
remarkable, and is, perhaps, of the 
14th cent. Its history is altogether 
unknown. 

The tourist should descend &om 
the W. end of the churchyard to the 
river-bank below, where he will 
obtain good views of the hospital, 
the chiurch, and the palace, together 
forming a very picturesque group. 
Further down is the ancient bridge 
across the Med way, an archiepiscopal 
contribution to the town; and be- 
yond the river stretch away the Park 
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Meadows, so called from a park or. 
" pleasaimce " which anciently ex- 
tended here in front of the palace 
and hospital. 

The chief interest of Maidstone 
is concentrated at this corner, al- 
though some other points should not 
be left unnoticed. In St. Faith's- 
street are the remains, now dese- 
crated, of the chapeL of 8t, Faiiht 
which has some pretension to be 
considered the earliest ch. in Maid- 
stone. The quarter of the town in 
which it stands is certainly the 
oldest, cCnd Roman relics in great 
numbers have been discovered here. 
(Many specimens are preserved in 
the "Charles Museum." See post.) 
The building, however, which was 
long appropriated to the use of the 
Walloon exiles who settled at Maid- 
stone early in Elizabeth's reign, con- 
tains nothing to mark its date with 
certainty. The chapel of Newark 
Hospital^ foimded by Abp. Boni&ce, 
at the S.W. entrance of the town, 
has, after long desecration, been con- 
verted into the district ch. of St. 
Peter, but with great alterations. 
The modem ch. of the Holy Tri- 
nity %ates from 1819. A new ch. 
(St. Philip's) has just been erected 
at the £. end of the town. 

Of ancient houses in the town, re- 
mark especially one vrith very rich 
carved and pargeted front* rt. in 
entering the High-street from the 
station. It is perhaps temp. Jas. I. 
In St. Faith's-street is ChiUin^Um 
Houset more ancient and interestmg. 
The manor, of which it was the 
^'aula" or court-house, belonged to 
the Cobhams until the reign of 
Edward III., when it passed to the 
Maplesdens, whose representative 
forfeited it by joining Sir Thomas 
Wyatt's rising. It has since gone 
through many hands; and now, in 
somewhat shattered condition, serves 
as the Public Museum. The house 
itself belongs to the early part of the 
16th centuiy, and is worth a visit. 
The museum contains some tolerable 



specimens of the birds and fossils of 
the neighbourhood, and an interest- 
ing coUection of local Roman anti- 
quities, all presented to the town by 
the late Thomas Charles, Esq. 

On the Rochester road is the 
County Gaol, capable of holding 450 
prisoners, built in 1818, at a cost of 
180,0002. The front contains the 
assize courts. The Cavalry Barracks, 
with accommodation for about 400 
men, are below on the river side. 
Here too are the Maidstone paper* 
miUs, now Balston's factory, and, 
as well as the Turkey-mill, a little 
outside the town on the Ashford 
road, formerly known as Whatman's. 
Drawing-papers of the best quality 
are manufactured here; and both 
mills, the operations of which are 
simple and easily comprehended, 
employ a large number of hands. 

A general view of Maidstone is 
not easily gained, owing to the very 
gradual rise of the hills on either side 
of the valley. The ch. and group of 
old buildings about it are well seen 
from the College hop-ground, through 
which a path leads to Tovil, a hamlet 
on the rt. bank of the river. The 
sunset effect from this point is very 
striking, and worth seeking by the 
artist. In Tovil is a good modem 
E. E. ch. dedicated to St. Stephen 
(architect, Whichcord, of Maidstone). 
Adjoining are large oil-cake and 
paper mills. 

About 1 m. E. of the town is The 
Mote (Earl of Romney), built toward 
the end of the last century, and not 
too ornamental. The name is said 
to indicate an ancient gathering- 
place (A.-S. mot), and to have no 
reference to the ancient moai which 
once surrounded the house. The park, 
of 600 acres, is fine, and contains 
some grand old oaks and beeches. A 
canal, crossed by a bridge, runs in 
fit)nt of the house. Before the reign 
of Henry III. the Leybomes were 
settled here. Early in that of 
Richard II. the Mote had passed to 
the Wydevilles or Woodvilles, after- 
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wards liords Eivers, Richard de 
Wydeville being created by Henry 
VI. Lord Rivers, Grafton, and De 
la Mote. His daughter Elizabeth 
became the Qaeen of Edward IV. 
After some changes, the Mote passed 
to the Wyatts of AILington, the 
Osesars, and the Tnffcons, from whom, 
abont 1690, it came to the Marshams, 
then of Whome's Place, in the parish 
of Cnxton. In 1716 Sir Robert 
Marsham was created Lord Ronmey ; 
and his descendants have continued 
to reside at the Mote. The house 
was rebuilt by the third Lord Rom- 
ney about 1795. A "pavilion" 
erected near the site of the old 
house marks the spot on which a 
dinner was given by the third Lord 
Romney, in the presence of George 
III., to the Kentish yeomanry. The 
guests at this dinner (one of the 
largest on record) exceeded 3000. 

Nearly opposite the Mote is Vit- 
nets Park (James Whatman, Esq.). 

Quarries of the hard limestone 
known as "Kentish rag" (see post, 
Boughton MoncheUea^ are largely 
worked near the town. In one of 
these, now known as the " Iguanodon 
Quarry," the first important Igua- 
nodon skeleton was discovered by 
Mr. Bensted, the proprietor. Frag- 
ments had already been found by 
Dr. Mantell in Tilgate Forest; but 
the Maidstone specimen first enabled 
palaeontologists to ascertain the size 
of the monster with accuracy. 
Masses of water-worn wood, cones 
of a species of abies (Abies Ben- 
stedi), and leaves of a plant resem- 
bling a yucca (Dracaena Benstedi), 
have also been found in this quany, 
to which access is readily afforded 
by the proprietor. 

The JExcursions, for making which 
Maidstone will be found tibe best 
centre, are nimierous and full of in- 
terest. The chief points in the 
immediate neighbomrhood may be 
visited in a long vxiOc — ^to Allington 
CasUe, 1^ m. ; thence to Boodey Abbey 
and Bozley, 2\ m. ; returning to 



the town across Pennenden Heatit, 
The round will be about 7i m« 

A broad towing-path leads along 
the rt. bank of the river, here essen- 
tially the "Med way smooth" of 
Milton. Low, steep banks of wood 
rise on the opposite side, and again 
veiy picturesquely on the rt. bank, 
fronting Allington, where the river 
curves round the castle meadows. 
The scene here is striking : the red 
and ochred sails of the barges, con- 
stantly passing, "solemn as Barons 
of the Exche<}uer" (TFa2po2e), con- 
trast finely with the bright colour 
of the hanging wood. The castle 
is on the 1. bank ; but immediately 
opposite is a good country Inn (tho 
Gibraltar), wnere a ferry-boat is 
always ready. * 

Allington^ a settlement of the 
Saxon ^lingas (XemMe: the name 
occurs in many other counties), was 
granted by the Conqueror to William 
de Warrenc, who is said to havo 
built a castle here. It then passed, 
through a family of the same name 
(Allington), to Sir Stephen de Pen- 
chester, the rebuilder of some part 
of Penshurst, who, toward the end 
of Henry III.'s reign, obtained licence 
to fortify and embattle his castle 
here. From him, through the Gob- 
hams and Brents, it came, early in 
the reign of Henry VII., to Sir 
Henry Wyatt, whom a vague tradi- 
tion asserts to have been preserved 
by a cat whilst a prisoner in the 
Tower, under Richard III. The cat, 
it is said, used to bring him a pigeon 
every day from a neighbouring dove- 
cot. " Sir Henry, in his prosperity," 
according to a curious notice of him 
quoted by Mr. Bell from a MS. for- 
merly belonging to the Wyatts, 
" for this womd ever make much of 
cats, as other jnen will of spaniels 
or hounds; and perhaps you shall 
not find his picture anywhere but, 
like Sir Christopher £^tton with 
his dog, with a cat beside him." 
(A cat, also said to have been his 
companion in the Tower, is re- 
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presented in the portrait of the 
Earl of Southampton, Shakspeare's 
patron, now at Welbeck.) Lady 
Wyatt, wife of Sir Henry, seems to 
have been a heroine of unusual de- 
termination. ** Reports reaching her, 
during Sir Henry's absence, that the 
neighbouring abbot of Boxley was 
in the habit of privately visiting her 
establishment for purposes not very 
creditable to his sanctity, she placed 
some of her retainers on the watch ; 
and having obtained satisfactory 
proof of his delinquencies, she or- 
dered him to be seized, carried 
through the gatehouse, and put into 
the stocks in front of the castle. 
This indignity, inflicted on a priest, 
was not to be quietly endured at a 
time when the spiritual licence was 
supposed to cover all scandals ; and 
the abbot accordingly appealed for 
redress to the Privy Council. Sir 
Henry's answer to the charge shows 
of what metal the Wyatts were 
formed. He turned the whole affair 
into a jest, and frankly told the 
Council that, if any of their lord- 
ships had angered his wife in her 
own house, as the abbot had done, 
he verily believed she would have 
served them in the same manner." 

Of these parents was bom here, 
in 1503, Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet, 
the ** delight of the muses and of 
mankind,' who, says Fuller, truly 
answered his anagram, " Wiat, a vnV* 
During his early youth ** he brought 
up a lion's whelp and an Irish grey- 
hound at the castle, and made play- 
mates of them, so that they used to 
wait at the gate or hall door for his 
coming home, and testify their de- 
light at his return by the most vio- 
lent demonstrations. At last, as the 
lion's whelp grew into courage and 
heat, these testimonies of attach- 
ment became rather dangerous ; and 
on one occasion he ran roaring at 
his young master, and, flying fiercely 
intahis bosom, must have inevitably 
destroyed him but for the greyhound, 
who, leaping on his back, pulled liim 



down, when Wyatt coolly drew out 
his rapier and slew the whelp on the 
spot. This story being afterwards 
repeated to Henry VIII., lie ob- 
served, * Oh, he can tame lions I ' " 

Notwithstanding the hints of aa 
attachment to Anne Boleyn, Sir 
Thomas became one of Henry YIII.'s 
especial favourites, and made a ** fair 
seat " of the castle here, where he 
spent his time during his occasional 
retirements from public affairs. A 
satire, addressed to his friend John 
Poins, gives us a pleasant picture of 
his life at Allington : — 

'* This maketh me at home to hunt and hawk ; 
And in foul weather at my book to sit; 
In froBt and snow then with my bow to 

stalk; 
No man doth mark whereso I ride or go, 
In lusty leas at liberty I walk ; 
And of these news I feel nor weal nor woe. 

• •••#•• 

I am not now in France to Judge the wine ; 

• •••••• 

But I am here in Kent and Christendom 
Among the Muses, where I read and 

rhyme; 
Where if thou list, mine own John Poins, 

to come, 
Thou shalt be Judge how I do spend my 

Ume." 

For the true position of Wyatt as a 
reformer of English poetry, see Mr. 
Bell's excellent Life (prefixed to his 
annotated edition of the poems). 
Wyatt has the credit of having made 
the first metrical version in English 
of some part of the Psalms (about 
1541). His portrait has been most 
effectively drawn by his friend and 
fello^ poet Surrey : " Rarely have so 
many noble qualities been collected 
into a single character — ^virtue, wis- 
dom, beauty, strength, and courage." 
It was the poet's son who raised the 
Kentish rebellion in the first year of 
Queen Mary (1554), .and who, after 
the march to London and the deser- 
tion of his followers, was made pri- 
soner and beheaded on Tower Hill. 
His manors were confiscated, and 
Allington was afterwards granted by 
Elizabeth to Sir John Astley, in 
whose, family it continued until it 
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passed to the first Lord Romney in 
1720. The present Earl is now the 
proprietor. 

The palace at Maidstone was 
granted about the same time to Sir 
John Astley, who resided there, and 
allowed Allington Castle to fedl to 
rain, having disparked the surround- 
ing enclosures. The existing re- 
mains are considerable, and well 
deserve a visit. A broad moat, fed 
from the Medway, nearly encircles 
the castle, which stands on unusu- 
ally low ground, although command- 
ing the river passage at an important 
point. The wafis form a long 
parallelogram, with circular towers 
projecting at intervals. Within, the 
castle is divided into two distinct 
courts, of which that to the K. is 
perhaps the most recent. In this is 
the main entrance gateway, flanked 
by two small circular towers, and 
still retaining the portcullis-groove. 
Above the gate was an apartment of 
some importance, as usual in late 
Perp. castles (comp. Sever), Re- 
mark, in entering, the square window- 
hatch, opening into the guardroom 
W. of the gateway. In this court, 
on the side fronting the Medway, 
seem to have been the hall and 
ohapel. A range of low building, 
with a good arched entrance, separ- 
ates this from the inner court. The 
greater part of the first court may 
have been the work of the two 
Wyatts. In the S.W. angle of the 
second, or inner court, is a lofty cir- 
cular tower, apparently of older date, 
and serving as the castle-keep. This 
court is usually the first entered in 
approaching from the river, a door 
having been pierced through one of 
the flanking-towers, whivh opens 
into a vast chimney, perhaps that of 
the ancient kitchen. On the Med- 
way side is the feuin-house, built out 
of fragments of the castle, and 
picturesque with its peaked roofs 
and wide porches. Ivy and elder- 
trees hanging about the walls and 
towers, contribute to the satisfaction 



of the sketcher.who will find liis bett 
points of view on tlie N. and N.W. 
sides. The irregular mounds be- 
tween the castle and the river per^ 
haps belong to the **fair gardens'* 
created here by Wyatt the poet, and 
may be remains of artificial hillocks* 
with winding-paths, such as were 
then fashionable. 

Allington ChurcK^ close beyond the 
castle, is a small Dec. building, of 
some interest, but without monu- 
ments. Sir Thomas Wyatt, tlie poet» 
was buried at Sherborne, Dorset* 
where he died on his way into Corn- 
wall. 

Recrossiug the river, tlie Rochester 
road may eimer be followed through 
the hamlet of Sandling (rt. is Sand' 
ling Place^ Courtenay Stacey, £sq.)» 
or the tourist may find his way along 
the bank of a stream which falls into 
the Medway a short distance below 
Allington Castle, which will lead 
him to the entrance of Boxley Abbey 
(Rev. E. Balston), beyond Sandling. 

The site of the abbey, as in most 
Cistercian foundations, is low and 
flat, about 1 m. from the river ; the 
chalk hills rise at some distance be- 
hind it. It was founded, in 1146, by 
William of Ypres, Earl of Kent, who 
closed his own life as a monk at Laon. 
A colony of Cistercians was brought 
here from Clairvaux, of which great 
house Boxley claimed accordingly 
to be **filia propria." Richard I. 
granted the manor of Boxley to the 
abbey, the revenue of which, at the 
dissolution, was 218/., arising from 
lands scattered over Kent and Surrey. 
Much of its ancient rental, however^ 
seems to have been sacrificed for 
large sums of money paid in hand. 
" There hath grown no decay by this 
abbot," wrote Henry Vlll.'s com- 
missioner, " that we can learn ; but 
surely his predecessors pleasured 
much in odoriferous savours, as it 
should seem by their converting 
the rents of the monastery that 
were wont to be paid in com and 
grain into gillyflowers and roses." 
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No important historical events are 
connected with Boxley; but the 
abbey church rejoiced in two re- 
markable '* sotelties/' which pro- 
cured for the White Monks here no 
small celebrity and very satis&tctoiy 
profits. The first — ^like the boar's 
head and enchanted mantle brought 
by the elfin page to the court of 
King Arthur, of which only Sir Ora- 
dock and Sir Cradock's wife could 
stand the test — ^was a touchstone of 
chastity, in the shape of a small 
image of St. Rumbald, only to bo 
lif t^ by those who had never sinned 
in thought or in deed. " Such who 
paid the priest well," says plain- 
spoken old Fuller, "might easily re- 
move it, whilst others might tug at 
it to no purpose." It was fastened 
bv a wooden pin moved &om be- 
hind, and " many chaste virgins and 
wives went away with blushing 
fiices, whilst others came off with 
more credit, because with more 
coin — though with less chastity." 
St. Humbcdd of Boxley is not to be 
confounded with his namesake, the 
patron saint of Mechlin. His life 
lasted but three days, during which 
he discoursed largely '*of all the 
commonplaces of popery," says 
Fuller; having announced himself a 
Christian at the moment of his birth, 
which took place among a tribe of 
heathen Saxons. The date and place 
at which this least of the saints ap- 
peared in the world are not fixed by 
the legend, although Buckingham- 
shire claims him as one of her 
worthies. He was much reverenced 
throughout Kent, especially here 
and on the S. coast. 

The second wonder of Boxley was 
the famous " Rood of Grace," a mi- 
raculous crucifix, to which crowds of 
pilgrims resorted from every part of 
the country. It was rudely dusturbed 
by Henry VII I. 's commissioners, who 
found therein "certayn ingynes of 
olde wyer, wyth olde roton stykkes 
in the backe of the same, that did 
cause the eies to move and stere in 



the hede thereof lyke unto a lyvelye 
thinge ; and also the nether lippe in 
lyke wise to move as though it shulde 
speke." The image was carried into 
Maidstone on a market-day, and ** in 
the cheff of the market-time " exhi- 
bited to the people, who ''had the 
false, crafty, and sotell handelynge 
thereof in wonderous detestacion and 
hatred." It was then carried to Lon- 
don, and ** solemnly broken to pieces " 
at Paul's Cross (1538). 

Of the church in which the in- 
genious Cistercians conducted these 
"sotell" exhibitions, nothing now 
remains but the foundations, which 
are to be traced in the garden of the 
modem Boxley Abbey. Other ruins 
have all but entirely disappeared, and 
there is now little but the recollec- 
tions connected with the site to 
attract the visitor. 

The village of Boxley (in Domes- 
day Boseleu, so call^ from the 
quantity of box-trees that here grow 
in tufts in the woods, and along the 
sides of the chalk hills) lies about 1 J 
m. from the abbey, and on much 
higher ground. The ch. is Dec., but 
of no great interest. A remarkable 
porch or ante-chapel is» however, 
attached to it, which is unconse- 
crated, and deserves notice. It per- 
haps served as the parish-school. 
Until the end of Bichaid II.'s reign 
Boxley church belonged to the priory 
of Rochester. It then passed to 
Boxley Abbey, but was restored to 
the chapter of Rochester after the 
dissolution. 

In the neighbourhood are, Boxley 
House (Hon. Mrs. Handley); Park 
(Mrs. Best) ; and Brocklyn (Edward 
Burton, Esq.). 

[The church of DeUing (1 m. from 
Boxley) lies close under the hills, 
and, although itself poor, contains a 
very fine Dec. lectern, which well 
deserves attention. In the church- 
yard is a large and well-designed 
stone cross, also perhaps Dec. The 
parish was long the property of a 
lamily of the same name.] 
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Peimenden HeaJO^ across which the 
pedestrian may return from Boxley 
to Maidstone, is still, as at the time 
of the Conquest, and long before, 
the great county gathering-place — 
the scene of the Saxon ** shyregemot " 
and ** wapentakes " and now of all 
unportant coimty meetings. It is 
worth notice that the Firmedenna 
(Pennenden) of Domesday has now 
become generally corrupted to Pick- 
enden. Lambarde's derivation of the 
word firom the Saxon pinian, to 
punish, seems hardly borne out, al- 
though it is still the place of exe- 
cution, and the gallows remained 
standing on a part of the heath 
above Maidstone until very recentiy. 
(Oomp. Kemble's remarks, 8<ix, in 
Eng., i. 47, on the position of the 
Sax. "cwealmstow," or place of exe- 
cution, in the mark, or forest boun- 
dary, of the primitive settiement.) 
The various Kentish "dens" were 
all in this mark. (See Bte. 7 — 
Tenterden.) The views from the 
heath, in spite of its high groimd, 
are not extensive. Its position, 
nearly in the centre of the coimty, 
probably led to its selection as the 
gathering-place for the Saxons of 
Kent. If, as is very possible, it was 
used for the same purpose by the 
Kentish BelgfB,its vicmity to the great 
cemetery on Boxley and Ayiesford 
hills may not have been accidental. 

The most fieunous meeting on Pen- 
nenden Heath, and one that well 
deserves illustration at the hands of 
an historical painter, occurred in 
1076, when Abp. Ijanj&anc pleaded 
the cause of his church here against 
Odo de Bayeux, Earl of Kent, who 
retained in his hands numerous 
manors belonging to the see of Can- 
terbury. Geoffrey, Bp. of Coutances, 
sat as the king's representative; 
Lanfranc and Odo were both present 
in person, as were many others of the 
Kentish nobles ; but the most striking 
figure was that of Agelric, Bp. of 
Chester, of great renown for his 
knowledge of old Saxon law, who, 



on account of his great ago, was 
brought here in a ** quadriga " or 
waggon drawn by oxen. The trial 
lasted three days, and the archbishop 
recovered the greater part of hi8 
manors. 

The County HaU^ a small building 
of some antiquity, still remains on 
the heath. A tolerable view of 
Maidstone is gained in descending 
the hill toward the town. 

Mailing Abbey and the British re- 
mains at Addington (8 m.) may be 
visited in a second excursion, which 
may be made to embrace some other 
places of interest. This will be a 
long day's work, however, and be- 
yond a walk. The tourist, first 
keeping through the lanes S. of the 
Sevenoaks road, may visit the two 
MaUingi and Offkam ; thence, cross- 
ing the main road, he should take 
the points of interest lying N. — Ad- 
difigtout Ryarth, and Leyhome, 

A pleasant road, under the woods 
of Mailing, with glimpses of tlie 
Medway rt., and of the chalk-hills 
beyond it, will bring us to Ditton (3 
m.), a small Dec. ch., with some re- 
mains of good stained glass. The 
Church of East MaUing (1 m. S.) is 
of higher interest. It has portions 
from E. E. to late Perp. Much 
coloured glass remains, especially in 
a Dec. chapel at E. end of N. aisle, 
the ceiling of which should be re- 
marked ; the bosses at the intersec- 
tions retain their gilding. The lower 
part of the tower is E. £., the upper 
Perp. Brasses: Thos. Selby and 
Isodia his wife, 1479; R. Adams, 
vicar, 1522. The ch. was given by 
Abp. Anselm to the nunnery of W. 
Mailing. 

Bra^bxnime Park (Capt. Twisden), 
adjoining the ch., has been, for the 
last two centuries, in the hands of 
the Twisdens. A younger brother 
of the learned Sir Roger of East 
Peckham first settled here, and was 
himself created a baronet by Charles 
II . The Twisden family is one of the 
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most ancient of Kent. The park was 
pleasant and well wooded, but was 
converted into hop-gardens and 
arable fields during a temporary 
alienation from the Twisdens, to 
whom it has now returned. On the 
stream that runs through it are some 
paper-mills, the staple manufacture 
of this district. 

In the neighbourhood is Clarp 
House (J. A. Wigan, Esq.). 

From E. MalHug, through lane^ 
N. of the main road, West^ or Town 
Mailing, is reached. Both Mailings 
indicate the site of a primitive 
Saxon mark — ^that of the Mallingas. 
{KembU.) A Benedictine nunnery 
was founded here in 1090 by Bp. Gim- 
dulf of Bochester, which was greatly 
enriched by subsequent benefactions. 
Ten pounds of wax and one wild 
boar from the oak woods that sur- 
rounded the convent were annually 
sent by the abbess to the Bp. of 
Bochester, as an acknowledgment 
of her subjection to the see. At 
the dissolution Mailing Abbey was 
granted to Abp. Cranmer, £tnd sub- 
sequently became the property of the 
Honeywoods. It is now the resi- 
dence of the Akers family. 

The remains of Mailing Abbey are 
full of interest and well deserve a 
visit. They contain portions from 
Norm, to late Perp. The principal 
Norm, fragment is the W. front of 
the abbey ch., of which the slender 
turret? and ornamented pilasters so 
greatly resemble the W. front of 
Bochester Cathedral as to leave little 
doubt that both are the work of the 
same designer. The cloisters, now in- 
cluded in the modern residence, are 
late E.E., with broad trefoiled arches, 
very good and interesting. The front- 
ing of the great gateway, which is 
entire, is Perp., " but examination 
will show this work to be only a 
facing." — Hvtsaey. To this gatehouse 
a chapel was attached, which has 
been recently restored. It has Dec. 
windows, but the S. door is Perp. 

At St. Leo^iardSy a short distance 



S. of the abbey, was a cell with a 
chapel, the site of which is uncer- 
tain. A large, square tower, of con- 
siderable interest, still remains here, 
which has been pronounced a Nor- 
man keep (^Htissey). On this, how- 
ever, the archsBologist may speculate 
for himself. A fragment of wall has 
been traced, running E., below the 
tower. The manor, at the time of 
the Domesday survey, was in the 
hands of the bishops of Bochester, 
by whom the stronghold must have 
been erected. 

The Church of W. Mailing has a 
Norman tower, without a staircase. 
The chancel is E. E. The nave was 
rebuilt toward the end of the last 
century. Brasses: Will. Millys, 
1497 ; Wm. Skott, 1532 ; and some 
others of less interest. 

Skirting the woods that stretch 
upward from behind Mereworth, we 
reach (1 m. from Mailing) Offham^ 
where is a small Norm, and E. E. 
church, worth looking at. In the 
chancel windows, E. E., are some 
fragments of stained glass. On the 
exterior wall of the chancel remark 
a wide, shallow butti*ess, apparently 
Norm., in which, it has been sug- 
gested, the roodloft stairs were 
carried. A similar buttress, with 
what seems a window-frame, now 
closed, exists in Hever Church, and 
in the same position. 

Offham Green long boasted of a 
venerable relic in the shape of a 
quintainy both parts of which— the 
upright post and the cross-piece, to 
which the bag of sand was attached 
— remained until very recently. The 
estate on which it stands was, it is 
said, bound to keep it in repair; 
but only the upright post is now to 
be seen. Quintains of this form are 
scarcely earlier than the reign of 
Elizabeth, the more ancient having 
been in the shape of a giant or 
"Saracen," with a broad wooden 
sword, which struck the unskilful 
tilter as the figure turned on its 
pivot. {Meyrick.) 
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The road leading from Westerham 
and Sevenoaks to Maidstone, crossed 
in passing from Offham to Adding- 
ton (2 m.), is, perhaps, one of great 
antiquity — in all probability Boman, 
if it represents the " military way " 
mentioned in the charter (a. 945) of 
Edmmid of Wessex, granting W. 
Mailing to the Bp. of Bochester. It 
is possible, however, that this ancient 
road ran somewhat more to the S. 
The Church of Addington is Perp., 
but not very interesting. The barge- 
board of the N. porch is worth notice. 
Some Brasses remain ; one very good 
(WUUam Snaith and wife, 1409); 
and some fragments of incised slabs, 
with Lombardic capitals, temp. Edw. 
II., for the Leschekers (de Scac- 
cario), lords of the manor. The in- 
scription on the wall — 

'* In fourteen hundred and none 
Here was neither stick nor stone ; 
In fourteen hundred and three 
The goodly building which you see " — 

noticed here by Hasted, has now 
disappeared. This rhyi^e, it may 
be observed, is claimed by other 
churches, in Surrey and elsewhere. 

The position of the ch., on a 
wooded hillock, is very picturesque. 
The hillock itself a remarkable cone 
of earth, is one of several which 
exist in the S. part of this parish. 
If these " veritable pyramids " are 
artificial, a^ has been suggested 
by Mr. Wright {Wanderings of an 
Antiquary)^ they are sepulchral 
mounds, and possibly contain great 
stone cromlechs, resembling that of 
Blit's Coity House. This is rendered 
more probable by the existence, in 
the immediate neighbourhood, of 
considerable remains of the kind 
usually called Druidical, and of many 
sepulchral pits m the chalk-hills, 
as well as by a tradition connecting 
this place with the hills above Ayles- 
ford, to which a continuous line of 
stones is said to have extended, 
some of which are still to be traced. 

The cluster of these remains about 
Addington perhaps indicates a great 



tribal cemetery, like that at Ayles- 
ford. In Addington Park (J. Wing- 
field Stratford, Esq.) are two stone 
circles, within the smaller of which 
are pieces of large cap-stones, pos- 
sibly the covering slabs of cromlechs. 
"It should be remarked that the 
ground within the smaller circle ap- 
pears raised, as though it were the 
remains of a mound, which, per- 
^haps, was never completed. * — 
Wright. An irregular mass of large 
stones near the circles perhaps covers 
a subterranean chamber. At no 
great distance from Addington Park» 
at the foot of a hill near Coldrum 
Farm, is another smaller circle, with 
a cromlech, perfect all but the cap- 
stone. Within this, numerous frag- 
ments of urns, &c., of various periods, 
but chiefly Brito-Boman, were found 
in 1856. Just above, at the top of 
Byarsh chalk-hill, are two large 
stones lyin^ fiat on the ground ; and 
near them is the entrance to what is 
apparently a sepulchral chamber, 
cut in the chalk. The entrance is 
by a well, about 20 ft. deep and 10 
in diameter. A doorway at the 
bottom leads into the chamber. 
rOomp. the pits filled with fiints on 
Aylesford Common, ante.) In Pound- 
gate, or White Horse Wood, running 
along the top of the hill behind, are 
numerous masses of stones, resem- 
bling those of the circles, and the two 
lying near the mouth of the pit. 
Single stones of great magnitude are 
scattered over the fields, and may 
be traced for some distance toward 
the Med way. The tradition of this 
great stone avenue may be compared 
with the famous parallel rows of 
stone at Camac, in Britanny, with 
some miniature remains, of precisely 
similar character, still existing on 
Dartmoor, and with the few relics of 
Avebury, in Wilts. The distance 
from the Coldrum circles to Kit's 
Coity House is nearly 6 m., and the 
two cemeteries, thus united by a 
long stone avenue, seem to have 
formed the grand necropolis of the 
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Belgian settlers in this part of the 
island. ** The whole district is thus 
interesting as one of our hallowed 
8ites ; while the footsteps of the 
wanderer are drawn to it by its rich 
scenery, diversified with pastures, 
cornfields, and hop-grounds, plenti- 
fully intermingled with woods and 
copses." — Wright. The first careful 
investigator of these remains was 
the Bev. L. B. Larking of Byarsh. 
Mr. Wright has followed, with an 
excellent description; but much 
remains to be done. The great 
earthen pyramids at Addington 
seem, at all events, to hold out hopes 
of reward to the investigator. 

The stones of the circles and 
avenue are ferruginous sandrock, 
boulders of which, during the ter- 
tiary period, were carried over the 
whole of the chalk district in this 
neighbourhood. Geologists and an- 
tiquaries, however, are agreed as to 
many of the stones in the so-called 
avenue having been artificially 
placed. Others are still in situ in 
the diluvial soil. 

In the parish of Addington is a 
"nailboume" (see Introd. Kent\ 
which breaks out at intervals of some 
years, and fiows into the Leyborne 
rivulet. 

The Church of Byarsh (1 m. from 
Addington) is Norm., with Perp. al- 
terations and additions. The E. end 
shows traces of numerous small Nor- 
man windows, replaced by a single late 
Perp. There is also a Norm, piscina. 

[At Birling^ 1^ m. N. of Kyarsh, 
and close under the range of chalk- 
hills that here sweeps round toward 
the Medway, forming what is called 
the valley of Maidstone, was the 
ancient residence of the Nevilles, 
Lords Bergavenny — Birling Place 
— now a farm-house, but exnibiting 
many indications of its ancient state. 
The church is Perp., and contains 
a very good winaow of stained 
glass, the recent gift of Lord Aber- 
gavenny, some of whose ancestors 
were interred here. There are no 



monuments. The manor, with its 
enclosed park, passed through the 
fEunilies of Mammot and Say to the 
Nevilles about 1435, when Sir Ed- 
ward Neville, fourth son of the first 
Earl of Westanoreland, received the 
lands of Birling in right of his wife, 
together with the title of Lord Berga- 
venny. His descendant still pos- 
sesses it, but Birling Place has long 
been deserted, — first for Eidbrooke, 
and then for Castle Eridge, near 
Tunbridge Wells.] 

Passing The Grange (Sir Joseph 
Hawley), the Church of Leyhome, 
which deserves a visit, yoII be 
reached about 1 m. from Byarsh. It 
is E. E., with Perp. additions ; and 
on the N. side of the N. aisle is a 
remarkable niche of Dec. character. 
It is of considerable size, much or- 
namented, and has two trefoiled 
arches, divided by a shaft and filled 
with solid masonry about half-way 
up. In each of these arches is a 
small tabernacle, within one of 
which was found, during a recent 
investigation, a heart, in a leaden box. 
The other had been prepared to re- 
ceive a similar deposit, which, how- 
everj had never been placed there. 
The heart was, perhaps, that of Sir 
Thomas de Leyborne, who died 
temp. Edw. II. 

Close to the ch. stood the ancient 
Castte of Leyborne {Lelebume of 
Domesday, from the "little burn" 
or stream that runs through the 
parish), held by a family of the same 
name from the reign of Cceur de Lion 
to that of Edward III.; when their an- 
cient race became extinct in the per- 
son of Juliana de Leyborne, caUed 
the " Infiemta of Kent," from the 
broad lands and manors she inherited 
in this county, and which she carried 
successively to her three husbands. 
She gave Leyborne to the king 
(Edward III.), for the endowment of 
religious houses ; and by him it was 
bestowed on the newly-founded Cis- 
tercian abbey of St. Mary Graces 
in London. Since the dissolution it 
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has passed throngb yarious hands, 
and finally into those of the Hawleys 
of the Grange, who are now lords 
of the manor. The site of the Castle 
may still be traced, and a fine gate- 
way remains. 

From Leybome the tourist may 
return to Maidstone, 5^ m., by the 
Sevenoaks road ; passmg through 
the hamlet of Larkfield, which gives 
name to the hundred. 

A third excursion will be to Leeds 
Castle^ 5 m., from whence the tourist, 
instead of returning to Maidstone, 
may proceed to Charing, where roads 
dividing rt. and 1. will take him 
either to Ghilham and Canterbury, 
or to Ashford. The whole of this 
country is very picturesque, much 
broken into hill and valley, and well 
wooded. The road for the most 
part follows the line of what are 
called "The Quarry Hills " — the 
sandstone underlying the chalk. 
The Weald of Kent stretches away 
S., and wide views across it are oc- 
casionally commanded. 

Although Boman remains have 
been discovered at different points 
along this road, it seems uncertain 
wheSier any line of way was con- 
structed by that people through the 
centre of Kent. But the present 
road is certainly of great antiquity ; 
and a little to the N. of it, keeping 
more to the hills, ran the ancient 
** Pilgrims* Way," stretching from 
Surrey into Kent, and probably of 
British origin. 

The chief places of interest on the 
road now to be followed are Leeds, 
Lenham, and Charing. Churches 
of some importance, however, lie 
either on the road, or at a short dis- 
tance from it. 

Skirting the park of the Mote, rt., 
we gradually ascend the hills above 
the valley of Maidstone. Bersted, 
2 m. 1., is said to be the cradle of 
the Bertie fioimily, who possessed 
lands here before the reign of Henry 
II. At the angles of the Perp. 



church-tower are placed three rude 
figures, called, though questionably, 
** bears seiant," and said to refer to 
the name of the parish. Beyond the 
village is MilgcUe, long the seat of 
the Cuyes, and now the property of 
their co-heiresses. At Ware Street, in 
this parish, is a large tumulus, as 
yet unexplored. 

[At ThunUiam, 1 m. N., is an in- 
different Bee. Church with a good E. 
window. On the top of the chalk 
hill above the village, and command- 
ing a pass through the valley below, 
which leads to Sittingboume, are 
the ruins of Ooddard's or Thumham 
Castle, the history of which is alto- 
gether unknown. The walls, built 
of rough flint, are on the N. side 
about 13 ft. high and 3 ft. in thick- 
ness. On the other sides the found- 
ations alone remain traceable. £. of 
the area enclosed, about J of an acre, 
is an artificial mount. Roman urns 
and other remains have been found 
about this hill ; but no branch road 
has been traced to the Walling 
Street through the valley below, 
though one may very probably have 
existed. Darell asserts (what was 
no doubt the local tradition) that 
the castle was buUt by a Saxon 
named Godard. It was a complete 
ruin in Leland's time.] 

The church of Otham, across the 
stream of the Len, rt., has some Nor- 
man portions. Bemark a door in- 
serted in the X. wall, with a hood 
moulding carried quite to the ground 
on either side. The Len here sup- 
plies paper-mills as usual ; and the 
wide, open country 8. is famous for 
its growth of fruit and hops. 

We now speedily come in sight of 
Leeds CasHe (5 m. from Maidstone), 
the main object of our pilgrimage. 

In spite of Walpole*s disappoint- 
ment, who visited Leeds in 1752, 
and pronounced the picture of the 
Duchess of Buckingham " the only 
recompence for all the fatigues he 
had undergone," the archeBologist 
will find no lack of occupation and 
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interest here, although the Duchess's 
picture is no longer to be seen. 

Leeds (Domesday, Esledes — a 
word which has certainly nothing to 
do with the apochr^hal Ledian, 
King Ethelbert's " chief counsellor," 
who, according to Kilbume, gave 
name to the place ; it may perhaps 
be the Sax. «{ade, an opening in the 
woods) W8W early granted by the 
Conqueror to the family of Creve- 
coBur (Rivenheart) of Chatham, who 
possessed it till late in the reign 
of Henry III., when it passed by 
exchange to the Leybomes. William 
de Leyborne resigned it to Edward 
I., who had remarked the import- 
ance of its position. Bartholomew 
de Badlesmere, called ** the rich 
Lord Badlesmere of Leeds," was 
castellan here under Edward II., 
and, joining the Earl of Lancaster, 
held out the castle against the queen, 
who had attempted to gain posses- 
sion of it by a pretended pilgrimage 
to Canterbuiy. The " rich lord " 
was afterwards hung at Canterbury. 
The castle, which remained in pos- 
session of the crown, after occasional 
temporary grants, was at length be- 
stowed by Edward VI. on Sir An- 
thony St. Leger. From his de- 
scendants it passed through different 
hands to the Colepepers, in 1632; 
and, by marriage, to the Yorkshire 
Fairfaxes. The present possessor, 
Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., re- 
presents this family. 

Leeds was the great central 
stronghold of Kent, and commanded 
the very important line of road that 
passed eastward to Canterbuiy and 
the sea, keeping the high ground 
above the deep clays of the Weald. 
Partly owing to this position it has 
witnessed some remarkable events, 
and has received some remarkable 
visitors. Abp. Arundel had a grant 
of it for his life, and many of his 
instruments are dated from here 
during the process against Lord 
Cobham. Abp. Chicheley sat here 
during some part of the trial of the 



Duchess Eleanor of Gloucester for 
sorcery. Leeds was visited fre- 
quently by Bichard II., and was one 
of the prisons in which that unhappy 
prince was confined. Henry IV. 
was himself here in the 2nd year 
of his reign ; and, as if in retaliation 
for the sufferings of Bichard, Joan 
of Navarre, the second queen of 
Henry IV., was imprisoned here by 
Henry V., under a charge of con- 
spiracy against his life. She was 
afterwards removed to Pevensey. 

The castle stands in the centre of 
a wide park, finely wooded, and en- 
circled by low green hflls. Its 
crown of towers and turrets rises from 
the midst of a broad sheet of water, 
forming a moat ; " the only hand- 
some object," says Walpole. " It is 
quite a lake, supplied by a cascade 
which tumbles through a bit of ro- 
mantic grove." This is, in fact, a 
reach of the Len rivulet, which winds 
through the domain; and sluices 
from this moat enabled the owner of 
the castle to inundate at will a con- 
siderable part of the surrounding 
country. The main fortress dates 
from the 14th cent.; and although 
it obtained little favour in the eyes 
of Strawberry Hill, is of very high 
value as a specimen of the military 
architecture of that century. Much 
of the present building is modem. 
" The Fairfaxes had fitted up a pert, 
bad apartment in the fore part of the 

castle They had a gleam 

of Gothic in their eyes, but it soon 
passed off into some modern win- 
dows, and some that never were 
ancient." — Walpole. The original 
plan of the fortifications can, how- 
ever, be distinctly made out. The 
moat, or lake, surrounds three small 
islands. " On the first are the re- 
mains of the barbican, and adjoining 
the castle mill. On the second is 
the gatehouse; the outer bailey, 
surrounded by a wall of enceinte ; 
and at the further end, one wing of 
the castle. On the third, the prin- 
cipal mass of the castle, and a small 
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inner conrt. The walls rise straight 
from the water ; and there is a cu- 
rioiis original boat-honse under part 
of the castle. Each island was con- 
nected with the other hj a draw- 
bridge only, BO that each could be 
defended separately." — C. W. Mar- 
tin^ in Parker's Domestic Architecture, 
▼ol. ii. The buildings are of more 
than one period, but a great part are 
of the 14tii cent., and are no doubt 
the work of William of Wvkeham, 
who, in 1359, was appointed ** chief 
warder and surveyor " of the king's 
castle of Leeds, which had fallen 
into a completely ruinous state after 
the death of the ** rich lord Badles- 
naere." The windows of the chapel 
are perhaps of earlier date. They 
are filled with geometrical tracery, 
which is said to have been restored 
after the windows had been blown 
in by a hurricane in 1314. (Comp. 
the tracery in the hall windows 
of Penshurst, and Mayfield, Sussex, 
and in those of Chartham church ; it 
is of the same character and period 
as this, and is sufficiently peculiar 
to have received the name of the 
"Kentish tracery.") Much of the 
building on the third island dates 
from the reign of Henry VIII.,' and 
was erected by Sir Henry Guildford, 
then constable of Leeds. The in- 
ternal arrangements of the castle 
have been greatly altered, and the 
family portraits and Fair&x papers, 
many of which were of great interest, 
have been dispersed. 

Such a castle as that of Leeds 
was not complete without an adjoin- 
ing religious establishment; and, 
accordingly, about | m. distant, is 
the site of Leeds Priory, founded in 
1119 by Robert de Cfrevecoeur for 
Augustinian canons. After the dis- 
solution it was granted to the St. 
Legers, from, whom it passed through 
a long succession of Coverts and 
Merediths. The principsd mass of 
buildings was converted into a 
dwelling-house by William Covert 
in 1598, as appears by a date and 



initials still remaimng above a portal 
here. The church, of which no 
trace exists, was of unusual size and 
beauty, and contained a famous shrine 
of the Virgin. In it were interred 
many of tl:^ Crevecoeurs. The situ- 
ation of the priory; on a gentle rising 
ground, backed by wood, and over- 
looking a stream fitUing into the 
Len, was very pleasant; and the 
scene is now almost the single at- 
traction remaining for the tourist. 
On the stream is a very ancient mill, 
once belonging to the Augustinians. 

In the hanuet of Nash, i m. W. 
of Leeds Castle, is a house called 
Battle HaUt which should not be 
left unvisited. The hall and one 
wing are of the 14th centuiy; but 
considerable alterations seem to have 
been made temp. Hen. VIII. In 
the hall, and close to the screen, is 
a very beautiful stone lavatory and 
cistern, the forms of which are un- 
usual. There are but slight traces 
of fortification at this place, the early 
history of which is imknown. Temp. 
Hen. VIII. it belonged to Robert 
Chambre ; and it afterwards became 
part of the Leeds Castle property. 

The village of Leeds is pictur- 
esquely scattered over a scries of 
abrupt emifiences. In it is a small 
house, now a farm, which perhaps 
dates from early in the 15th centuiy. 
The lower part is of stone, with 
windows of Peip. character; the 
upper part of wood, with open pa- 
neUin^B of good design. Above is 
a battlemented wooden stringcourse. 
The roof is original and perfect. 

The Church of Leeds is remark- 
able for its low stunted tower. It 
has some fragments of stained glass, 
and a good screen of wood divides 
the chfmcel from the nave. There 
are here some elaborate 17th cen- 
tury monuments for the Merediths 
of tibie abbey and castle. 

[^Greentoay Court, now a &rm- 
house, in the parish of Holling- 
boume, under ^e chalk-hills N. 
of Leeds, was the residence of the 
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Culpepers fix)m the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and was sold by them to the 
Fair&xes. The ch. of Holling- 
bourne is crowded with Gulpeper 
monuments of the 17th and 18th 
centuries : the best, a recumbent 
effigy of a Lady Gulpeper, d. 1638. 
An altar-cloth, pulpit-hangings, and 
cushion, of purple velvet embroi- 
dered in gold-thread with grapes 
and pomegranates, were the work of 
the daughters of Sir John Gulpeper, 
afterwards Lord Gulpeper, who are 
said to have thas employed them- 
selves during the many years in 
which their father shared the exile 
of Gharles II. 

The churches of Frinstedj Worm- 
sellf and Bicknor, 3 m. N., and lying 
nearly in a line fix)m E. to W., de- 
serve a careful examination from the 
very early character displayed in 
poitions of them. "The most an- 
cient, and apparently the original, 
portion of Frinsted ch. has circular, 
very short, and thick piers, with 
plain capitals, except that two piers, 
in other respects like the rest, have 
a Norm, leaf, low and roughly carved, 
in their capitals. In WormseU ch. 
the arches, which are pointed, ap- 
pear to be mere perforations of the 
wall ; the soffetes being single, the 
angles not chamfered, of the thick- 
ness of the wall, flat and plain from 
one side to the other. All these 
churches are small, particularly 
Bichnor ; which, however, comprises 
two side aisles, the two intervening 
arches being low, rotmd, supported 
by heavy square piers, and perfectly 
plain, except some little Norm, orna- 
ment on the capitals, of which the 
outline resembles that of Steetly ch., 
Derbyshire, fig. in * Gloss, of Archi- 
tecture."* — Hussey. Frinsted ch. 
has been lately restored. Wrinsled 
Court, in this parish, is the residence 
of E. Pemberton Leigh, Esq. ; at 
Bicknor is Bichnor Place (T. White- 
head, Esq.). 

The drive from HoUingboume 
to Frinsted, between steep, wood- 



covered hiUs, is very picturesque. 
At MiUted, a short distance N. of 
Frinsted, is a ch. with Trans. Norm, 
portions, and some relics of stained 
glass. Adjoining is MUsted Manor 
(Sir John Maxwell Tylden). 

The ch. of Huckinge, 1 m. N. of 
HoUingboume, has Norm, portions.] 

Proceeding E. from Leeds, and 
still skirting the little stream of the 
Len, HarrietsJtam (Heriard's- or 
Hariarde's-ham — Domes.) isreached, 
7 m. from Maidstone. The large 
ch., which has lately been restored, 
has an E. E. chancel, the rest being 
chiefly Perp. Eemark the font, of 
which the shape is unusual. On 
the high ground above the village 
is Stede HaU (W. Baldwin, Esq.), 
from which a noble view over the 
Weald is commanded. 

The Church of Lenham, 8 m., is of 
more importance, and should not be 
left unvisited. The main chancel is 
E. E. with alterations, and retains 
its ancient oaken stalls. On the N, 
side, recessed in the wall, is the 
effigy of a priest (temp. Edw. III. ?) 
lying on the rt. side in an unusual po- 
sition. Eemark the piscina^ a Perp. 
insertion, placed under a very wide 
arch. The main point of interest, 
however, is the stone chair, or sedile, 
on the 8. side of the chancel, with 
solid arms, and a cinquefoil-headed 
canopy of much later date. 1. is a 
lower seat, much smaller, and with- 
out ornament. The well-known chair 
in Gorhampton ch. is ruder and 
earlier ; but this of Ijcnham is well 
worth attention. The rest of the 
ch. is Perp. There is a good oaken 
lectern, and a richly-carved pulpit of 
17th century work. 

The manor of Lenham, to which 
the ch. was attached, was granted 
to St. Augustine's, Canterbury, in 
804, by Genulf king of Mercia, and 
Gudred king of Kent. It continued 
in possession of the Abbey until the 
dissolution. The parish stretches 
across the valley between the chalk 
and the sand-hills; but enjoys no 
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Teiy high reputation, agricultural or 
sanitary. ** Ah, sir, poor Lenham I ** 
is the traditional reply of its inhahit- 
anta to travellers inquiring the name 
of the village. Two important springs 
rise here. At Street Wdl^ in the chalk, 
is one of the heads of the river Stour, 
which runs from hence to Ashford, 
where it is joined by the stream 
flowing from the hills above Lymne. 
At EweU, on Ihe W. side of the 
parish, the Len (brook) rises from. 
the sand-rock, and runs W. to join 
the Medway at Maidstone. 

S. of Lenham is Boughton Mai- 
herhe, in which parish is ChiUtone 
Park (J. S. Douglas, Esq.). See 
Bte. 7. 

[2^ m. N.E. of Lenham, standing 
high among the chalk-hills, is Oiter- 
den Place (Rev. C. Wheeler), partly 
of the time of Henry VIII. It com- 
mands wide views over the wooded 
country toward Faversham, with 
distant glimpses of the Channel. 
The ch. is a wonderful structure, 
built in 1753 on the site of an an- 
cient one dedicated to St. Lawrence, 
from which some 17th century mo- 
numents of Lewins and Ouiteises 
(former possessors of Otterden) were 
removed, and are here preserved. 
For Doddington, see Rte. 4.] 

From Lenham, as before sug- 
gested, the route may be continued 
either through Charing, 13 m. from 
Maidstone, to Ashford, 6 m.; or by 
ChUham to Canterburyy about 15 m. 
For Charing and ChiXham, see Rte. 8 ; 
for Afford, Rte. 7. 

A short but very pleasant excur- 
sion may be made from Maidstone 
through the village of Loose to 
Linton, 4 m. 

The stream which runs through 
the little village of Loose, " sullen " 
like the Mole, flows undergroimd 
for about i m. of its course, disap 
pearing at Brishing, above the vil- 
lage. Loose itself, surrounded by 
hop-grounds, stands picturesquely 
on the hill-side ; but is exceeded in 



interest by the village of Linton, 
1^ m., lying beyond Coxheath, one 
of the temporary Aldershotts of tho 
last century. In 1778 16,000 troops 
were encamped on it. 

Linton Place (Earl Gomwallis) 
well deserves a visit for the sake of 
its noble view. " The house is fine,'* 
wrote (1757) Walpole to Sir H. 
Mann, whose elder brother then pos- 
sessed it, ** and stands like the cita- 
del of Kent. The whole county is 
its garden. So rich a prospect scarce 
wants my Thames." Linton passed 
from the Manns by marriage into the 
Comwallis family. The body of Sir 
Horace Mann, Walpole's correspond- 
ent, was brought from Florence, 
where he died (1786), and buried in 
Linton ch. In 1758 Walpole had 
himself erected a monument here for 
Galfridus Mann, brother of Sir 
Horace, which the visitor may still 
criticise. "The thought was my 
own," he writes, " adapted from the 
antique columbaria, and applied to 
Gothic. The execution of the de- 
sign was Mr. Bentley's, who alone of 
aU mankind could unite the grace 
of Grecian architecture and the irre- 
gular lightness and solemnity of 

Gtothic The soffete is more 

beautiful than anything of either 

style separate The urn is of 

marble, richly polished ; the rest of 
stone. On the whole I think there 
is simplicity and decency, with a 
de^e of ornament that destroys 
neither." This Strawberry Hill de- 
scription is at least as remarkable 
as the urn itself. Some later monu- 
ments for the Comwallis family, by 
Bailey, will be noticed for very dif- 
ferent reasons. 

At Boughton MoncheiUea, a short 
distance beyond Linton (where, in a 
fissure, the late Dr. Buckland dis- 
covered remains of hysBna), and in 
many of the adjoining parishes, quar- 
ries of the "Kentish rag" are ex- 
tensively worked. This rock forms 
the ^lowest stratum of the "lower 
greensand," and consists of alternate 
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beds of siliceous sandstone and lime- 
stone, closely resembling the " Bar- 
gate-stone " of Surrey. The Kentish 
rag has been worked and used from a 
very early period. The foundations 
of the Temple of Diana, discovered 
by Sir Christopher Wren under the 
site of old St. Paul's, were of this 
stone; and the walls of numerous 
churches throughout the county are 
built of it, as are those of nearly all 
castles and ecclesiastical buildings 
bordering the Thames and the Med- 
way. Owing to its great hard- 
ness, balls for catapult and other 
engines of medisBvsJ warfare were 
mstde from it ; and 7000 cannon- 
balls were worked out of the ** Maid- 
stone quarries" at the order of 
Henry VI. 

For Mereujorth, and the rich line 
of coimtry traversed by the branch 
railway from PaddooK Wood to 
Maidstone, see Bte. 7. The 7 m. 
between Mereworth and Maidstone 
were pronounced by Gobbett the 
** finest in Kent," and are without 
doubt almost unequalled in fer- 
tility. The careful garden cultiva- 
tion of Belgium is here seen, with 
the additional advantage of a pic- 
turesque country. 

For the places of interest between 
Maidstone and Sevenoaks, 18 m., 
see Bte. 6. 



ROUTE 6. 



LONDON TO SEVENOAKS. 

By the Mid-Kent Railway (Lon- 
don Bridge station) to Beckeiidiam. 



Thence by omnibus (running daily) 
to Sevenoaks. 



The line to Beckenham, after 
leaving the Lewisham Junction, fol- 
lows t£e course of the Baventiboume, 
a streamlet that, uniting with the 
Kid below Lewisham, falls into the 
Thames between Deptford and 
Greenwich. 

[From the Lewisham station, EU- 
haMf 3 m., may be visited. It is 
4 m. from Greenwich and from 
Blackheath. 

Eltham {eald-hamy the old home 
or dwelling) is chiefly interesting as 
having been a royal residence of the 
kings of England from the days of 
Henry III. (1271) to those of Henry 
VIII., who, in 1527, or shortly after, 
neglected it for his new palace at 
Greenwich. The principal remain- 
ing portions of the palace are,— the 
hanqueting-haU, a nobl'e apartment, 
with its magnificent roof of oak, por- 
tions of its music gallery, its two 
unequalled bays, and its series of 
double windows on either side, still 
in good preservation; the buUei-y 
(now the residence of Richd. Blox- 
am, Esq.), with its beautiful cor- 
beUed attics and ancient barge- 
board gables ; the ivy-covered hridge^ 
with its three ribbed arches, span- 
ning the moat on the N. side ; the 
curious drainSy formerly used as sally- 
ports in cases of emergency; and 
the battlemented loaU, flanked with 
loopholed turrets. As a specimen of 
domestic architecture of the time of 
Edward IV. (whose devices, the fal- 
con and fetterlock and the rose en 
soleil, may still be discovered among 
the carvings of the doorway and 
oriel windows), the banqueting- 
hall is of great interest. It was 
respued from speedy decay by repairs 
undertaken by order of government 
in 1828, when 700Z. were expended 
on it, though it is still degraded into 
a bam, as it has been for more than 
a century. Yet it was on this site 
that our Edwards and Henrys were 
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wout to keep their Christmas with 
splendour and feasting, and that par- 
liaments and great councils of the 
realm were frequently held. Edward 
III. sumptuously entertained here 
(1364) his former prisoner, John 
King of France. Bichard II. here 
received Leo King of Armenia, when 
driven out of his dominions by 
the Turks; and Froissart, the his- 
torian, was present in the court 
at Eltham during the same reign. 
Queen Elizabeth, when a baby, 
was frequently brought over here 
for change of air from her birth- 
place at Greenwich, which, how- 
ever, like her royal &ther, she pre- 
ferred as a residence. During the 
civil war the palace of Eltham was 
occupied by the Earl of f^ex, who 
died here 1646 ; and it was bestowed 
by Charles II., after the restoration, 
on Sir John Shaw, for services ren- 
dered at Brussels and Antwerp. It 
continues in his fiunily, although a 
portion of land originally in the royal 
park is stiQ vested in the crown. 

The hall goes by the name of 
" King John's Bajm," perhaps from 
some confusion with a son of Edward 
II., called " John of Eltham," who 
was born here, and died young. One 
of the titles of the Prince of Wales 
is Earl of Eltham. 

Subterranean passages have been 
traced for some 100 yards in a south- 
easterly direction. The moat, which 
still surrounds the entire building, 
has been partially drained and turfed. 
Many foundations of walls remain 
within its area. An archway in the 
palace " pleasaunce," now occupied 
by a market-gardener, is worthy of 
notice, as being the entrance to the 
old tilt-yard or tilting-court. 

The Church of Eltham is an ugly 
building, the greater part of which 
is modem, the spire and N. aisle 
being the only ancient parts re- 
maining. In the churchyard is the 
tomb, marked by an urn, of George 
Home, Bp. of Norwich (d. 1792), 
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the commentator on the Psalms; 
and that of Doggett, tlie comedian 
(d. 1721), joint manager of Druiy 
Lane with Wilks and Cibber, who 
be(^ueathed the coat and badge for 
which the " jolly young watermen " 
of the Thames still contend an- 
nually. " Cpngreve," says Cibber, 
" was a great admirer of Doggett, 
and found his account in the clia- 
racters he expressly wrote for him. 
In those of Fondlewife in the * Old 
Bachelor,' and Ben in ' Love for 
Love,' no author and actor could 
be more obliged to their mutual 
masterly performances." Sir Wil- 
liam James, the conqueror of Severn- 
droog, whose " castle " stands con- 
spicuously on Shooter's Hill, above 
Eltham, was also buried here. 

Vandyke, during his life in Eng- 
land, had a summer residence at 
Eltham. The Philipotts, authors of 
the * Survey of Kent,* were natives of 
this place. John Lilboume, famous 
for his eccentric movements dur- 
ing the "general eclipse" of the 
civil wars, at last turned Quaker and 
settled here, where he died in 1657. 
Dr. Sherard, the botanist, lived here 
during the early part of the last cen- 
tury ; and Dillenius, whom Sherard 
had brought to England, and whom 
he afterwards appointed the first 
Professor of Botany in the chair 
founded by him at Oxford, spent 
much of his time here, and published 
a catalogue of Sheraid's plants with 
the title * Hortus Elthamensis.' The 
house in which Sherard lived still 
exists.] 

The scenery on the Mi^-Kent rail- 
way is of no great interest until 

12 m. Beckentiam is reached. 
(For Sydenham see Handbook for 
Surrey y &c.) 

The village of IBeckenham (the 
home by the bee or brook) is plea- 
santly old-fashioned, and well shel- 
tered by thick masses of trees, from 
the midst of which rises the white 
church-spire. The building itself 
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has been hideously churchwarden- 
ised, and is of little interest. It 
contains some modem monuments 
for the families of Hoare and Auck- 
land; and a tablet, the design of 
which, at least, may be commended, 
for Gapt. Hedley Vicars, of the 97th 
regt., who fell at Sebastopol. The 
lich-gate remains, at the end of a 
line of clipped yews, opening to the 
S. porch. In the churchyard is the 
tomb of Edward King (d. 1807), 
author of the * Muuimenta Antiqua,' 
who resided here for many years. 
An earlier celebrity of Beckenham 
was Margaret Finch,* queen of the 
gipsies, buried here in 1740. She 
lived to the age of 109, and during 
the latter part of her life settled at 
Norwood, then a favourite resting- 
place with the " tribes of the wan- 
dering foot." " From a habit of 
sitting on the ground with her chin 
resting on her knees, the sinews at 
length became so contracted, that 
she could not rise from that posture. 
After her death they were obliged to 
enclose her body in a deep square 
box. Her funeral was attended by 
two mourning-coaches, a sermon was 
preached upon the occasion, and a 
great concourse of people attended 
the ceremony." — hysons. Another 
queen of the Norwood gipsies was 
buried at Dulwich in 1768. How 
•far the royal title was in either case 
more than one of courtesy seems very 
doubtful, and can only be decided 
by a skilful Komany " Lavengro." 

In J;he neighbourhood are Becken- 
ham Place (Peter Cator, Esq.), Kd- 
sey Park (P. R. Hoare, Esq.), Lang- 
ley Farm (Lancelot Holland, Esq.), 
and Langley Park (E. Goodhart, 
Esq.). 

[A very pleasant vxilk may be 
taken from Beckenham to Bromley^ 
and thence by Sundridge to Chule- 
hurst. A field-path, keeping the 
bank of the Bavensboume, leads to 
Bromley, whence the tourist may 
proceed to Chislehurst by the main 



track, a very beautiful road, or find 
his way'by the footpath on the 1. to 
Sundridge, where, in the sand-pits in 
and about the park, characteristic 
fossils are abundant. For this place 
and Chislehurst, see postJJ 

A steep, hilly road leads &om 
Beckenham to Bromley, 2 m., where 
the old high road from London is 
entered. Bromley still vindicates 
its name ; since the golden flowers 
of the broom brighten some few 
spots here in the early spring, al- 
though the larger portion has disap- 
peareid. The town stands very 
pleasantly on high ground, &om 
which good, views are commanded 
to the W. and S.W. It was granted to 
the Church of Rochester at an early 
period, and the original grant was 
confirmed by Edgar in 967, together 
with considerable rights in the 
" Andredeswald " — the great forest 
of the Weald. Bp. Gundulf buUt 
a palace here soon after the Con- 
quest, which was much improved by 
his successors. The present build- 
ing, however, dates only from 1776, 
when it was completed by Bp. 
Thomas, who entirely pulled down 
the old palace "among the elms," 
visited by Walpole in 1752 " for the 
sake of the chimney in which had 
stood a flower-pot, in which was put 
the coun^rfeit plot against Bp. 
Sprat." The flower-pot itself was 
preserved at Matson, in Gloucester- 
shire, the seat of George Selwyn. 
(For details of this famous plot, the 
design of which was to brand the 
bishop as a Jacobite, see Macavlay, 
vol. iii.) Although the palace had 
been improved by Bp. Atterbury, 
the successor of Sprat, whom Pope 
frequently visited here, it is called by 
Walpole " a paltry parsonage." Its 
successor, a plain brick mansion, 
stands pleasantly on the brow of the 
hill; but although still called the 
Palace, it is no longer the property of 
the bishops, nor even in the see of 
Rochester. It is at present the resi- 
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dence of Coles'Ghild, Esq., the lord 
of the manor, who purchased it from 
the commissionerB when the see was 
enlarged, and the episcopal resi- 
dence fixed at Danbury in Essex. 
Bromley is now in the diocese of 
Canterbury. In the garden of the 
old palace was the "clear little 
pond teeming with gold fish " which 
rivalled the Strawberry Po-Yan^. 
" The bishop," says Walpole, " is 
more prolific than I am." Without, 
in the grounds, till lately, existed 
St. Blaize's Well, near which a small 
oratory formerly stood, of which no 
traces remain. There is a rather 
powerful chalybeate at the head of 
the largest pond. 

The Churchy mainly Peip. and 
containing a Norm, font, is of little 
interest, haying been mainly rebuilt 
in 1829, with the exception of the 
tower, the only part wliich has any 
architectural merit. The E. window 
has lately been filled with stained 
glass by Willement. Bp. Pearce, the 
editor of Longinus (d. 1774), and Bp. 
Yonge (d. 1605), are both buried here. 
In the nave is the gravestone of 
Dr. Johnson's wife ** Tetty," so fre- 
quently mentioned in his devotions. 
She was buried here by the direction 
of Dr. Hawksworth, the friend of 
Johnson, who resided at Bromley, 
and to whom the disposition of her 
remains had been intrusted. The 
Latin epitaph, in which she is de- 
scribed as " formosa, culta, Ingeni- 
osa, pia," is by Johnson himself, and 
was written a short time before his 
own death. In the N. aisle Is the 
monument of Dr. Hawksworth, prin- 
cipal author of * The Adventurer,* a 
passage from the 140th No. of which 
forms the inscription. Brass: Isa- 
bella^ wife of Rlc. Lacer, Lord Mayor 
of London, 1356. 

From a field a few steps beyond 
the church N. is a good view look- 
ing across Beckenham to the Crystal 
Palace and the heights of Penge. 

Bromley College, a large red 



brick building at the N. end of the 
town, was founded by Bp. Wanier 
(d. 166C) for " 20 widows of loyal 
and orthodox clergymen." It< re- 
sources have been considerably in- 
creased by later contributions, and 
it now afibrds 40 widows an allow- 
ance of 38Z. a year each, with a sepa- 
rate residence. The buildings were 
put into thorough repair in 176,1, 
500i. having Ix^en bequeathed for 
the purpose bv the mother of Gene- 
ral Wolfe. The college was the firHt 
of its kind established in England, 
but was speedily imitated at Win- 
chester by Bp. Morley, at Salisbury 
and at Froxfield in Wilts by the 
Duchess of Somerset. In the chapt 1 
here is a good whole-length portrait 
of Bp. Warner. 

[In the neighbourhood of Bromley- 
are Plaistow Lodge (Robert Boyct 
Esq.), Bickley Park (Wm. Dent 
Esq.), and Sundridge (Samuel Soott, 
Esq.). This last place may be visited 
in a walk from Bromley to Chisle- 
hurst — an exciursion much to be re- 
commended. The Kentish lane, 
hung with wild flowers and over- 
shadowed by oak-branches, through 
which the tourist will make his way, 
is a very beautiful one. 

" One of the most interesting 
localities! am acquainted with is 
Sundridge. Park, where a hard con- 
^om^rate, entirely made up of 
oyster-shells (?), and the shingle 
that formed their native bed, is quar- 
ried." (The quarries are not, how- 
ever, in the park.) " This stone 
is much employed for ornamental 
rock-work, and several walls in 
and near Bromley are constructed 
of it : these display the fossils 
some with the valves closed, others 
open, others detached, and the 
whole grouped as if artificially em- 
bedded to expose the characters 
of the shells. These oyster-beds 
belong to the tertiary strata of the 
London basin ; they extend to Plum- 
stead and other places in the vici- 
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nity; and in some localities the 
oysters are associated with other 
bivalves, called Pectunctdi.'* — Marir 
tell. The British strata yield be- 
tween 40 and 50 species of fossil 
oysters. Those found at Sundridge 
very closely resemble the Thames 
** natives," their modem descendants. 

A short distance before the tour- 
ist reaches Chislehurst Common he 
will pass over a small stream (the 
Kid ?), one of the tributaries to the 
river Ravensbourne, spanned by a 
single-arched bridge of very early 
date, probably coeval with the N. 
wall of the church (about 1260), and 
on reaching the common he will 
see 1. 

Camden Place (Mrs. Martin), for- 
merly the summer residence of the 
great antiquary Camden— Ben Jon- 
son's 

"... most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that I know. 
How nothing's that! to whom my country 

owes 
The great renown and name wherewith she 

goes ! " 

The place itself was named by Cam- 
den, who first purchased it in 1609. 
He is said to have written his * An- 
nals of Queen Elizabeth * here ; and 
certainly died here in 1623. He was 
interred in Westminster Abbey. Lord 
Chancellor Pratt was raised to the 
peerage in 1765 by the title of Baron 
Camden of Camden Place, which was 
sold by his son and successor. 

Throughout this district the re- 
markable chalk-pits, already noticed 
at E. Tilbury (Bte. 1) and at Cray- 
ford and Dartford (Bte. 2), are fre- 
quent. They are here called 
•♦ drawpits," and resemble very 
closely those already described, 
being circular, well-like excavations, 
from 20 to 50 feet in depth, and 
expanding at the bottom, or running 
out into short passages. They are 
here very numerous, and their situa- 
tions so little known that accidents 
are not uufrequently caused by 



them. In the summer of 1857 one 
of these pits La the lower part of 
Camden Park, which had become 
filled up by surface drainage, was 
excavated with great care, in the 
hope of throwing some light on its 
history. The diameter of the aper- 
ture measured 11 feet, and its height 
17 feet, with a slightly concave 
base, circular and tool-cut. At the 
bottom was discovered a mass of 
bones of animals of various species, 
among which were some entire 
skeletons, one of the horse, others 
of the pig and ox (the head appear- 
ing to be that or Bos hngifrons), 
several dogs, and some wolves (the 
jaws distinguishing them from the 
dog). Jaws of deer and roe, and a 
few delicate and perfect skulls of 
the hedgehog were also found ; and 
throughout the mass great quanti- 
ties of freshwater shells {Helix nemo- 
rails). AU were the bones of exist- 
ing races, excepting that supposed 
to be Bos longifrons ; but from their 
decomposing state when submitted 
to the action of the atmosphere, it 
was clear that they had rested where 
they were found for centuries. Im- 
mediately above the bones, masses 
of squared chalk and large flint were 
found, thus leading to the conclu- 
sion that the various animals, in 
traversing the woods, had fallen in 
through the aperture, and that after 
a lapse of time the stemming of the 
pit had given way and buried their 
skeletons. Among the bones were 
discovered six distinct portions of 
early pottery, British and Boman, 
together with a fragment of red 
Samian ware. The very early origin 
of these pits is thus satisfectorily 
established, although their purpose 
still remains somewhat uncertain. 
(See Btes. 1 and 2.) 

The village of Chislehurst (Sax. 
Ceosil, a pebble; the "stony-hurst" 
or wood) is situated on one of the 
most beautiful commons in Kent, 
covered with furze and heather, 
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surrounded by magnificent trees, 
and about 300 ft. above the sea. Near 
the eh. are the remains of the an- 
cient cockpit, where cock-fights took 
place, and other now obsolete games 
were played. Here also the may- 
pole probably stood. The Church, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, is a most 
picturesque object, chiefly Perp., the 
N. wall and font being E. E. The 
chancel was rebuilt in 1849, and a 
new S. aisle added. The spire and 
bells were destroyed by fire in 
March, 1857, but have since been 
restored. Of the Monuments, re- 
mark that of Sir Edmund (d. 1549) 
and Sir Thomas Walsingham (d. 
1630), erected by the last before 
his death to the memory of his 
father. Sir Edmund, and also serv- 
ing as his own monument. The 
tomb is decorated with gilt foliage 
and a canopy. A poetical inscription 
under the first arch indicates that 
Sir Thomas was but an indifferent 
versifier : the first lines run — 

'* A knight, sometime of worthie fame, 
Lyeth baried under this stonie bower ; 
Sir Edmund Walsingham was his name. 
Lieutenant he was of London Tower." 

The Walsinghams (who had, how- 
ever, before this been resident at 
Chislehurst) received a lease of the 
manor from Elizabeth, and Sir 
Francis Walsingham, the great 
statesman, was bom here, but in 
what year is uncertain. The Wal- 
singham tomb is at the end of the 
N. aisle; and over the arch divid- 
ing it from the nave are the cog- 
nizances of Edward IV. (a falcon 
and stirrup) and of Henry VII. 
(the rose and crown), with the dates 
1422 and 1460. In the S. aisle 
is the momunent of Sir Philip War- 
wick, " an acceptable servant to 
Charles I. in all his extremities, and 
a faithful one to King Charles II." 
After his retirement from public af- 
fairs in 1667, he fixed his residence 
at Frognal, near Chislehurst, where 
he died in 1682. His 'Memoirs of 



Charles I.' rank among the most 
valuable and authentic records of 
the time. 

The ch. contains numerous other 
monuments, but of no great interest. 
In the churchyard is the tomb of Mr. 
Bonar, who was murdered here with 
his wife by their servant. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, the Lord 
Keeper, and father of the great Lord 
Verulam, is another of the Eliza- 
bethan worthies who confer a grave 
air of ruflfs and trunk-hose on Chible- 
hurst. He was bom here, but in 
what yeftr is uncertain. 

Frognal, Sir Philip Warwick's an- 
cient place, is now the seat of Lord 
Sydney, in whose family it has been 
since 1760. The whole neighbour- 
hood is very pleasant and pictur- 
esque; abounding in the green 
wooded hills that make one of the 
especial beauties of Kent. The Mid- 
Kent railway is continued to St. Mary 
Cray. For the drive along the stream 
of the Cray, from here to Crayford, 
one of the pleasantest in the county, 
see Rte. 2.] 

The road from Bromley to Seven- 
oaks, 14 m., is a perpetual succes- 
sion of landscapes ; such as will 
p.ye the tourist the most agreeable 
impression of the county into which 
he is advancing, i m. beyond Brom- 
ley a lane rt. leads to the village of 
Hayes, 1^ m., to be visited by all 
who reverence the memory of the 
great Lord Chatham. Hayes Place 
(now occupied by Miss Traill), where 
Lord Chatham died, and where his 
not less illustrious son William Pitt 
was bom in 1759, stands close to the 
ch., and is a white brick building of 
no great beauty or pretence. It was 
purchased in 1757 from the Har- 
risons by Lord Chatham, who built 
the present house. It owes its 
brick casing, however, to the Hon. 
Thomas Walpole, to whom the place 
was sold in 1766 ; but in the following 
year Lord Chatham became greatly 
desirous of returning to Hayes, 
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where " in fonner years he had made 
improvements which his memory 
fonilly recalled ; plantations for ex- 
ample pursued with so much ardour 
and eagerness that they were not 
even interrupted at nightfall, but 
were continued by torchlight and 
with relavs of labourers. — Lord 
Stanhope, Ifist. Eng., v. 283. (The 
belts thus planted are still pointed 
out at Hayes.) The estate was 
accordingly reconveyed to him ; and 
it continued his favourite residence 
for the remainder of his life. The 
park is not large, though pleasant ; 
and a stream which joins the 
Ravensbourne near Bromley passes 
tlirough it. 

Hayes Church is a small E. E. 
building of no great interest. It 
has been lately enlarged under the 
direction of Mr. G. Sbott, when it 
was found that the old walls* were 
constructed of remnants of Roman 
tiles. In the chancel are hung the 
banners used at the public funeral 
of Chatham. Brasses : John Heygge, 
rector, 1525; John Andrew; John 
Osteler (no date)— all of small size. 

[2 m. beyond Ifoyes is West Wick- 
ham, where is an interesting ch. ; 
and Wickham Court, a turreted 
manor-house, dating from the reign 
of Henry VII. For these places, 
which are best reached from Croy- 
don, see Handbook for Surrey, drc] 

2 m. from Bromley, a road rt. 
branches off to Westerham, 10 m. 
The scenery is very beautiful, and 
the tourist in search of the pictur- 
esque will hardly go wrong, whe- 
ther he continues in the direct line 
to Sevenoaks, or turns off here, and 
crosses to Sevenoaks from Wester- 
ham (see post). Keston, 1 m., on 
the Westerham road, has a small 
Norm, and E. E. ch. Considerable 
remains of Roman villas, &c., were 
lately found in a field on the rt. of 
the Westerham road, as it leaves 
Keston Common, the view from 
which is of extreme beauty. In the 



angle between the village of Keston 
and the Sevenoaks road are Hoi- 
loood Hill and Holwood House (built 
by John Ward, Esq., but now the 
residence of the Lord Chancellor), 
long the favourite residence of Wil- 
liam Pitt, the great minister, who 
was bom at Hayes Place^ about 
1 m. distant, and who took great 
pleasure in planting and laying out 
the grounds here. The present 
house dates only from 1823, when 
that in which Pitt resided, a small 
brick and plaster building, was 
pulled down. 

On the brow of the hill, and com- 
manding an extensive view on every 
side (for which it should be ascended 
even if the tourist have no antiqua- 
rian bent), are the remains of a very 
large and important fortification, 
called " Caesar s Camp," which is 
now generally thought to mark the 
site of the ancient Noviomagus, a 
Brito-Roman town in the territories 
of the Regni. The form of the en- 
closure was oblong, with triple dykes 
and trenches, surrounding nearly 
100 acres, a size altogether unusual. 
The external vallum was about 2 m. 
in circuit, but the largest portions 
were many years since levelled ; the 
S. parts now alone remain. [Horsdy 
(Brit. Rom.) remarks that the largest 
station he knew of was " not a tenth 
part of this compass." We have here, 
however, the site of a town, probably 
of British origin; and not of a 
merely military station such as 
RutupisB (Richborough) or Regul- 
bium (Reculver). The walls of the 
great town of Calleva (Silchester) 
are nearly 3 m. in circuit.] Part of 
the fortifications have been much 
injured, and the rest are overgrown 
with wood; but sufficient remains 
to indicate their ancient condition 
and importance. Roman bricks and 
tiles, together with various coins of 
the middle and lower empire, are 
constantly found here; as well as 
the foundations of buildings, many 
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of whioh were exposed in 1856, 
across the valley towards Bastoii. 
Layers of Roman bricks and tiles 
appear in the towers of several of 
the village churches in the neigh- 
bourhood. The Roman Watlmg 
Street, after crosmng Blackheath, 
passed to this town of Noviomagus, 
and then turned northward, over 
Sydenham Common to London. 

One of the sources of the Ravens- 
bourne rises close without the W. 
side of the entrenchments. The 
spring has been enlarged, and 
formed into a basin. 

The village of Famborough, 4 m. 
from Bromley, need not delay the 
tourist. The ch. was rebuilt after 
1639. Adjoining the village is ^t^^ 
Elms (Sir John Lubbock), who has 
founded, and supports, excellent 
in£Euit-schools in this and the neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

The high road from London as 
far as Famborough passes over 
lower tertiary beds, except that a 
small bed of drift gravel occurs 
here and there. At Famborough, 
however, the chalk crops out upon 
the surfietce. Immediately beyond 
is Ihe hamlet of Green Street Green ; 
and if the geologist here turns to 
the 1. of the main road, and ascends 
WeU SiU, he will be amply repaid 
for his exertions. 

Green Street Green itself is situ- 
ated in a trough which has been 
excavated out of the chalk, and 
which is partly occupied by a deposit 
of " driffc^ gravel. This " drift'Ms a 
coarse clayey gravel containing flints 
of two sorts, both of which have been 
excavated by the action of water 
from the chalk in which they were 
formed. The one sort, however, has, 
after its removal from the chalk, been 
subject only to wear and tear suffi- 
cient to render blunt the sharp edges. 
The second description of flints has 
a different history. They have been 
obtained from the strata called the 
'* Woolwich and Blackheath pebble- 



beds ;" and having been subject to 
great and long-continued action of 
water, are reduced to the form of 
roimd pebbles. Bones and tusks of 
the mammoth (Elephas primi- 
genius) have been found in this 
gravel. 

Ascending the hill toward Ohels- 
field, we soon rise above the drift 
gravel, and come again to the chalk, 
which may be seen in the little 
cuttings along the side of the road 
until beyond the village. 

"When, however, we have got more 
than halfway up the hill, the lower 
tertiary strata, which we had left at 
Famborough, reappear on the top of 
the chalk, and are well exposed by 
the cuttings along the sides of 
several of the lanes which ascend 
the hill. They must therefore at 
one period have extended over the 
intermediate space, from which they 
have since been removed. Further, 
the extreme top of the hill is capped 
by a deposit oi very peculiar gravel, 
which IS quite distinct from the 
** Woolwich and Blackheath" pebble- 
beds on the one hand, and from the 
lower level drift, such as that at 
Green Street Green, on the other. 
The flints are less rolled than those 
of the former strata, and more so 
than those of the latter. The whole 
gravel is very white, and contains, 
besides the flints, pieces of chert 
and bits of quartz from the green- 
sands which lie S. This very re- 
markable bed of gravel was first 
introduced to the notice of geologists 
by Mr. Prestwich, and suggests 
many interesting reflections. 

In the first place, it is only 200 or 
300 square yai^ in extent, and there 
is no other bed of gravel in the 
immediate neighbourhood ofifering 
similar characters. It is the only re- 
maining representative of a stratum 
all the rest of which has perished ; 
and offers in fact a page in the 
history^ of the district, which but 
for this slight record would havo 
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been entirely obliterated. Secondly, 
tiiough it is now the highest hill in 
tiie neighbourhood, yet, as grarel 
can only be formed by water, and 
water will only remain m hollows, it 
must, at a recent period in geolo- 
gical time haye been at a yery low 
leyel. This subject will, howeyer, 
be amply treated in the forthcoming 
Work of Mr. Prestwich (who has 
already so well described the ter- 
tiary strato) * On the Drift Grayels 
of the S.E. of Sneland,* which is 
anxiously expected by all geologists. 

From tibie narrow ridge forming 
the top of Well Hill a splendid 
panoramic yiew is obtained on all 
irides. 

In the oh. of CheUJUid, 1 m. 1. 
of Famborough, is an elaborate 
monument for^ Peter Collet, aldet- 
man of London, d. 1607; and an 
altar -tomb, with brasses of the 
Virgin and St. John, for Bobert de 
Brun, rector, 1417. Btunes : '^^^lliam 
Bobroke, rector, 1420; Alida, wife 
of Thomas Bray, and 4 sons, 1510. 

The spire of Oti^Oiam Church now 
comes into yiew on its high ground 
rt. A l£u*ge portion of the parish is 
occupied by the Cudham woods, and 
the whole place is so wild and soli- 
tary that me tourist will haye diifi- 
culty in belieying himself to be less 
than 20 m. from London Bridge. 
Beyond Cudham appears the clump 
of the KnockhoU heedim ; a landmaik 
for all the countiy round about, and 
yisible from the Sydenham Palace, 
from Harrow in Middlesex, and from 
Leith Hill in Surrey. The Church of 
EnocUiolt dates from the end of 
Henry III.'s reign, when it was built 
by a certain B^ph Scot, Who had 
fixed his '* hall" there. It contains 
no monuments of importance. 

The road now crosses the high 
chalk ridge aboye Seyenoaks, ftom 
the summit of which the yiew oyer 
the fertUe ytdley of Holmesdale, S., is 
of great beauty. About one mile dis- 
tant (to the rt.) is the park of 

Ohmeinimg(EiBx\ Stanhope). The 



house, howeyer, is not seen from any 
part cf the present road. 

There are two manors of Ohe- 
yening ; one of which belonged to 
the see of Canterbury untQ the Be- 
formatioi], when it passed into the 
hands of the crown. The second, 
which has hi more historic interest, 
eariy belonged to a frmiily named 
from it De Cflieyening, or Chown- 
ing; and passed throt^h the Len- 
nards, afterwards Lor& Dacre, to 
Thomas Lennard, Lord Dacre, 
created Eari of Sussex by Charles 
II. His daughters and co-heirs sold 
Cheyening in 1717 to General 
Stanhope, the hero of Port Mahon 
and of Almenara, grandson of Philip, 
first Earl of Chesterfield; and after- 
wards created Eaii Stanhope ft>r Ms 
gteat services during &e War of 
the Succession. Cheyeninff remains 
in the hands of his descendiMits. 

The house, rebuilt by Bichard 
Lennard, Lord Dacre of the South 
(d. 1630), from designs by Inigo 
Jones, stands at the foot of ue 
chalk-ridge, but still on tolerably 
high ground. All traces of tiie 
original arehiteet haye, howeyer, 
disappeared ; a result of the nume- 
rous alteiatioiis, botii external and 
internal, which haye from time to 
time been made here. Cheyening 
contains some interesting portraits : 
among the best are^The first Earl 
Stanhope, Commander of the British 
Army in Spun durine the War of 
the Suooession, ana afterwards 
prime minister under Qeorge I., 
nalf-lenglii by Kn^Eter: his father, 
the Hon. Alex. Stanhope, Enyoy to 
ttie Court of Charles 11. of Spain ; 
Lord Chesterfield, Gfsin^lforfjw^ ; the 
great Lord Chatham; Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, Ldy; and Mary 
Lepel, Lady Heryey, aged. In the 
grounds is a fine lake, surrounded by 
noble trees ; and the dose-mown tun 
Walks between the alleys and along 
the terraces are yery pleasant. A 
hill of Boman monumental stones 
and altars brought from Tarragona 
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hf the fiiit Lord Stanhope should 
be examiued by the antiquary. A 
toad eut by the directiouB of the 
great Losd Chatham winda up the 
oombe at the back of tiie house, 
crowned with noble woods of beech 
and blaok yew. From the hill-top 
a lovely view is oommaaded. Th« 
Pilerim's road, a very aneient and 
probably JMtish trackway, passing 
from Hampshire toward Canter- 
bury, formerly ran across the park 
N. of the house, but was closed by 
an Act of Parliament obtained by 
a former Lord Stanhope in 1780. 
The garden and pleasure-grounds 
of Cherening are open to the public 
on Wednesdays. 

The Okureh has some E. B. por- 
tions, bat is chiefly Perp. It con- 
tains somo interesting monuments. 
In the S. chancel are altar-tombs 
with effigies of John Lennard and 
his wife Elizabeth, d. 1590; and 
of Sampson Lennard and his wife 
Margaret Fiennes, Lady Dacre (d. 
1615), throng whom the peerage of 
the DaeiKs passed to the fiunuy of 
Lennard. The kind ofmatiTesson 
which the first two figures are laid 
is unusual. Here is also a monu- 
ment of the great Lord Stanhope, a 
bla^ marble tablet erected by his 
great-grandson; in addition to the 
large monument by Bysbrack erect- 
ed in Westminster Abbey. Besides 
these, remark a monument by 
Ghantrey for Lady Fredeiica Stan- 
hope, dau^ter of .the EaH of 
Mansfleld, who died in childbirth. 
The child rests on the bosom of the 
mother. The design is affecting 
and successful. Brast: man and wife, 
unknown ; the date, 1596, remains. 

Through a richly wooded country, 
and crossing the stream of the 
Darent, we reach 

14 m. from Bromley, and 24 m. 
from London, /8K0veooa^. (Pop. 8000. 
Lm»: Boyal Grown; Boyal Oak — 
both good). 

The town stands pleasantly on 
high ground, in the midst of fine 



and varied scenery, and is a centre 
from which very mterestinjg excur- 
sions may be made. Lodginffs and 
famished houses are to be had at 
moderate rates during the summer. 

Sevenoaks itself is of consider^ 
able antiquity; but contains little 
of interest. About 1 m. beyond the 
town, on the Tunbridge road, nearly 
opposite the White Hart Inn, rt., are 
seven trees traditionallv said to re- 
present the odk$ which first gave 
name to the town. 

The Chumh, at the S. end of Seven- 
oaks, is conspicuous from all the 
surrounding country. It is mainly 
Perp. Th^fe are monuments for 
some of the Amherst family; 
and in the N. chancel one for 
William Lambarde, the *' perambu- 
lator of Keni and the mther of 
coun^ historians*' (d. 1601), re- 
moved hither from Greenwioh after 
the deslructicm of the oh. there. 
Brarn: Hugh Owen, rector; date 
uncertain. 

The School and Alnuhouaest which 
ad[join, were rebuilt in 1727. Both 
were founded by WiUiam Sevenokes, 
Lord Mayor of London, temp. Hen. 
v., who was discovered when an 
infont in the hollow of a tree near 
this place (hence his name), and 
subsequently ran the career of 
Hogarth's virtuous apprentice. 
Brought iq> by charitable persons, 
he left his own fortune in charity. 
Various benefactions were made 
after his death to the school, which 
was entitle ** The Grammar School 
of Queen Eliaabeth," by her Ma- 
jesty's letters patent, and received 
at me same time its common seal, 
representing a formidable pedagogue 
with book and birch. It is now of 
some reputation, and has many 
exhiMtions attached to. it. 

The great lion of Sevenoaks, and 
one of ike most interesting places 
in Kent, is 

KnoLe (Dowager Gountess Amherst 
and of Plymouth), the park gates of 
which are nearly opposite the eh. 

F 3 
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A drive of about f m. through 
groves of noble trees, and over un- 
dulating ground, where the deer 
are seen quietly feeding, or half 
shrouded in the deep fern, leads to 
the house, which is almost always 
open to the public. As, however, 
some restrictions are occasionally 
made, the tourist coming to this 
neighbourhood purposely to visit 
Knole will do well to mquire, by 
letter addressed to one of the prin- 
cipal hotels at Sevenoaks, whether 
any special days are fixed as those 
of admission. 

Knole was one of the 16 palaces 
at one time poBses«ed bv the see of 
Canterbury ; that of Otford, at least 
equally large, being barely 4 m. 
distant. It was purchased in 1456 
from Lord Say and Sele, by Abp. 
Bouchier, who enclosed the park, 
rebuilt the house, and left the whole 
to the see, d3dng here in 1486. 
Cardinal Morton, his' successor, 
added largely to the palace, received 
visits here from Henry VII., and 
died here in 1500. Abp. Warham 
entertained Henry VIII. at Knole in 
1504 and 1514, but chiefly resided 
at Otford. Cranmer, who Uved here 
occasionally, resigned the place to 
Henry VIII. The estate passed 
through the usual succession of 
royal favourites — Elizabeth herself 
visiting "her house at Knole" in 
1573— until it finally (1603) feU 
into the possession of Thomas Sack- 
ville, Earl of Dorset, and Lord 
Treasurer. It was alienated for a 
short time, and repurchased in the 
reign of Charles II. ; but with that 
exception it has remained in the 
family, and is now the property of 
the Countess-Dowager of Plymouth, 
a co-heiress of the last SackviUe, 
Duke of Dorset, and wife of the late 
Lord Amherst. 

From the almost unaltered cha- 
racter of its fittings and decorations, 
Knole is one of the -most interest- 
ing baronial mansions in England. 



The furniture throughout dates from 
the reigns of James I. and Charles I., 
and still exhibits, as when Walpole 
visited it, "ancient magnificence: 
loads of portraits, not good nor 
curious; ebony cabinets; embossed 
silver in vases, dishes, &c. ; em- 
broidered beds, stiff chairs, and 
sweet bags lying on velvet tables, 
richly worked in inlk and gold." The 
assemblage of historical portraits, in 
spite of Walpole's detraction, and 
although many are copies, people 
the venerable rooms very strikingly. 
The house was thoroughly refitted, 
1605-1607, by Thomas first Earl of 
Dorset, and the character of that 
age is impressed both on the build- 
ing itself (which he altered and 
added to) and on the forniture. 
About 17 rooms are shown, all low 
and gloomy. The family inhabit a 
modernised suite of apartments in 
the W. front, which are not shown. 

The principal, or N.W., front is 
composed of a central gatehouse, 
with a long range of gables and un- 
relieved wall. The windows are 
square-headed. The general effect 
is collegiate — a character which may 
have been derived from the early 
proprietors of Knole. The fine gate- 
way with double arch in the first 
court (which is carpeted with green- 
sward, and " has a beautiful, decent 
simplicity that charms one" — Wal- 
pole) is thought to have been built 
by Abp. Bouchier (1454-1486), and 
the oriel window over it contains his 
crest in the glass (a falcon, with 
bourchier's knot). The second, or 
paved court, is fronted with a poor 
Ionic colonnade, beneath which you 
enter the Grteai SaU, altered, roofed, 
and fitted up by Thomas SackviUe, 
Lord Backhurst (the poet), aftei> 
wards 1st Earl of Dorset, to whom 
the estate was given by Queen 
Elizabeth. It is 75 ft. W and 27 
high, with a fiat roof and a dais. 
The fireplace at the side contains 
the ornamental fire-dogs bearing the 
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arms (and initials H. A.) of Henry 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, brought 
from Hever Castle. At the lower end 
runs a music-gallery of elaborately 
carved wood, rich in ornaments and 
barbarously encrusted with paint. 
On the dais is placed a fine antique 
statue, called Demosthenes, though 
by some supposed to represent Pytha- 
goras. " It is in excellent preserva- 
tion, only the hands and portions of 
the feet being new." Remark the 
skill with which the drapery is 
disposed. This figure was bought 
in Italy for 700Z. by the third Earl 
of Dorset. Another (the nymph 
Egeria) is of inferior excellence. Of 
the pidtures, remark — 

Gfeorge III. and Queen, Ramsay; 
Countess of* Monmouth, Mytens; 
Lord Somers, Lionel Duke of Dorset, 
Kndler; Duke d'Epemon, A. More; 
Death of Mare Antony, Dance; 
Finding of Moses, Giordano; Ani- 
mals, Snyders; Bacchanals, Rubens; 
and a curious picture of the Arundel 
family. 

A small but well-proportioned 
staircase leads to the Brown GaUery, 
hung with a set of historical por- 
traits, chiefly of the reigns of Henry 
YIII., Elizabeth, and James I., for 
the most plirt copies by one and the 
same hand. "They seem," says 
Walpole, " to have been bespoke by 
the yard, and drawn all by the same 
painter." There are, however, some 
exceptions, such as-— Cromwell, by 
Waiker. Queen Elizabeth, a very 
pale " occidental star," shaidowless, 
and very ugly. Catherine of Arrar 
gon, HoUmn, Luther, Melancthon, 
and Pomeranius, the Reformers, after 
Craruuih. The Emperor Charles V., 
after Amberger^ pupil of Holbein. 
Ninon de TEnclos, at the age of 70. 
A male head, in a black skull-cap 
(good). Ortelius, the geographer, in 
a circular frame, Holbein (good). 
Charles II., Ldjf. The Countess of 
Desmond. Milton, when young. 
William Prince of Omnge as a boy, 



Jansen. Of the furniture, remark 
the chair in which James I. sat 
when here, and which, like tlio 
" throne " in which his most sacred 
Majesty Charles II. reposed at 
TUlietudlem, is guarded from all 
meaner approach. 

The chamber of Lady Betty Ger- 
maine (d. 1769, leaving part of 
her fortune to Lord George Sack- 
ville, afterwards Germaine) con- 
tains a piece of tapestry worked at 
Mortlake, after a picture by Van- 
dyck, consisting of portraits of him- 
self, and of Sir Francis Crane, Master 
of the Tapestry Works. The bed- 
stead is ancient. In the Dressing 
room are — Sir Walter RaUigh, m 
armour ; George Villiers, first Duke 
of Buckingham; Anne Countess of 
Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery 
(who wrote the well-known letter to 
Secretary Williamson), and her first 
husband the third Earl of Dorset, 
Jansen. 

The furniture of the Spangled 
Bedroom was presented by James I. 
to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
sex. A curious ebony cabinet should 
be remarked. The pictures here 
are copies, and very indifierent 
ones. 

In the Billiardrroom and Leicester 
Gallery are — Sir Thomas More, after 
Holbein. Sir Kenelm Digby, Van- 
dyek — a masterly portrait (in a 
different attitude from the portrait 
of Sir Kenelm at Windsor, by the 
same great master), with great depth 
of colour and elaborate finish. 
James I. and his son Prince Henry, 
both painted at Knole, Myteiis. 
Philip IV. of Spain and his Quetn. 
James Marquis of Hamilton (a 
duplicate, and not a good one, of 
the Marquis by Mytens at Hampton 
Court) ; Molino, the Venetian ambas- 
sador, Mytens. Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey (the poet), aetat. 29, whole 
length, after Holbein (?). This is a 
copy of the Duke of Norfolk's pic- 
ture at Arundel, engraved in Lodge. 
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Frederic King of Bohemia and his 
daughter the Princess Sophia, an- 
cestress of the present royal family, 
copies after Honthorst (?). In the 
Leicester Gallery are portraits of 
Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, 
" the citizen who came to be Lord 
Treasurer, and was very near coming 
to be hanged " ( Walpole), and others 
of his family. **^His lady, a bouncing 
kind of lady mayoress, looks pure 
awkward among so much good com- 
pany." — Walpde. 

The Venetian Bedroom remains as 
it was fitted up for the ambassador 
Molino, after whom it is named. 
The toilet-table and mirror-frame 
are of silver. Here is a portrait of 
Catherine II. of Russia, in a soldier's 
red imiform, given by her to Lord 
Whit worth. In the Dressing-room 
are — Miss Axford, the fair Quakeress, 
by Beynolds; and a good portrait by 
Gainsborough. 

The Organr^oom contains an an- 
cient instrument, which was used 
for divine service by opening a 
window communicating with the 
chapel. In the Ante-room to the 
chapel an interesting specimen of 
wood-carving is placed. It repre- 
sents the Crucifixion, and consists 
of more than 20 figures, admirably 
executed. It belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, and was given by 
her. to Robert second Earl of Dorset 
previous to her execution. The 
doors of this room and several others 
are still covered with old tapestry, 
fastened back by hooks on each side 
to allow of passing. 

The Chapel is Perp., erected by 
Abp. Boucluer, It has a good Perp. 
E. window. The roof is modem. 
Beneath is a vaulted crypt, partly 
bricked upi 

The BaU-room, with panelled 
walls, surmounted by a curious 
carved frieze and stuccoed roo^ is 
filled with family portraits, chiefly 
whole-lengths. Those most worthy 
of notice are — ^Edward, fourth Earl 



of Dorset, celebrated for his fatal 
duel with Lord Bruce of Einloss, 
and his gallantry in the cause of 
Charles I., Fandycfc ("unusually red 
in the flesh tones, otherwise painted 
with great mastery" — Wooden); 
John Frederic tliird Duke of Dorset, 
Reynolds (" one of his inferior 
works") ; and Lord George Sackville, 
Gainsborough (very good : ** Of very 
animated conception, particularly 
clear colouring, and careful execu- 
tion" — Waa^en). 

The Crimson Drawing-room con- 
tains the best pictures in the house ; 
nearly all deserve notice. ]&Iary 
Queen of Scots, Zucchero (?). A 
Riding Party, Wouvermans — an ex- 
cellent specimen of the master. . 
Count Ugolino in Rrison (Dante, 
* Inferno,' canto 33), the masterpiece 
of Sir Joshua Beynolds. Henry 
VIILr Holbein. " Careful, and in a 
warmer tone than usual." — Waagen. 
A Holy Family, School of BaffaeUe, 
Ferino del Vaga (?). The Wise Men's 
Offering, Jmizzolino da Ferrara. 
Frances, wife of the fifth Earl, 
Vandyck. "Of great elegance." 
Judith„with the Head of Holofemes, 
Garofolo, " Tlie expression of each 
head noble ; the careful execution 
broad and free." — Waagen. A Head, 
said to be by BaffaeUe^ and good, but 
certainly not his own portrait. Ro- 
binetta, an actress,, with a dog's head 
peeping over her shoulder ; Portrait 
of Madame Schindlerin, a singer; 
the Gipsy Fortune-teller ; the Child 
Samuel ; all four excellent pictures 
by Reynolds. The Samuel has a very 
strong feeling of Murillo. The Por- 
trait of Madame Bucalli, a dancer, 
also by Reynolds^ is not so good. 
Holy Family, Titian. Holy Family, 
with St. Jerome (in a cardinal's 
habit) and St. Francis ; a good copy 
of an early Raf&elle in the Berlin 
Museum. Virgin and Child, with 
St. John (the design by Michael 
Angelo), Andrea del Sarto, a remark- 
able picture, and in excellent pre- 
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servation. Portrait of a Chinese 
Youth, who was at school in Seven- 
oaks, Reynolds. A Sibyl, Domeni- 
chinOf strongly resembling tlie Stowe 
picture, now belonging to the Mar- 
quis of Hertford. A Country Merry- 
making. "Attractive for its lively 
Section, delicate and cool tones, and 
spirited treatment." — Waagen, A 
Guard-room, with the Deliverance, 
of St. Peter; "an excellent pic- 
ture." Both by Tenters. The Duke 
of Cleveland, Sir P. Lely; Land- 
scape, Nicholas Berghem. 

The Cartoon Gallery contains 
copies of six of the cartoons of Raf- 
faelle at Hampton Court, by MytenSy 
but of no great excellence. Here is 
a very good portrait of the Earl of 
Albemarle, with a page, by Ddbson ; 
and a full-length of George IV., by 
Lavrrence. The furniture of this 
room is very splendid; remark es- 
pecially the inlaid chair of the first 
Earl of Dorset, Lord High Trea- 
surer. An ancient trunk, Iwund and 
studded with brass, should also be 
noticed. The sconces and fire-dogs 
are of silver, but the richest display 
of silver is in the adjoining chamber. 

The King's Bedroom, so called 
because fitted up as it now is for 
James I. The silver toiletrservice, 
however, is an addition of the year 
1743. Over the fireplace is a fine 
picture by Jansen^ interesting his- 
torically, of the 3 brothers Coligny, 
including the Admiral, murdered on 
St. Bartholomew's night. 

The Dining-room is hung with an 
extensive collection of portraits of 
literary men, "proper enough in 
that house," says Walpole, " for 
the first Earl wrote a play (' Gor- 
boduc,* acted before Elizabeth in 
1561), and the last was a poet, and, 
I think, married a player." Many 
of the persons represented here, as 
Dryden, Pope, Prior, Wycherley, 
Congreve, Killigrew, D'Urfey, ac- 
tually met round the table of Charles, 
the l^t and witty Earl of Dorset, 



who did not marry a player, though 
he lived for some time with Nell 
Gwynne. Bemark Cowley and Bo' 
Chester, by J)u Bois. Waller and 
Addison by Jarvis. Locke, Hobbes, 
Newton, Sir Charles Sedley, Dryden, 
and Betterton, by Kneller. Vandyck 
and Sir Francis Crane, Vandyck. 
Beynolds (" remarkable for warm 
and clear colouring, and careful 
carrying out ") ; Garrick " (very cha- 
racteristic ; tlie clasped hands are 
admirable" — Waagen) ; Goldsmith, 
Mrs. Abingdon the actress, Sacchini 
the composer, and Dr. Johnson with- 
out his wig (a duplicate of the Duke 
of Sutherland's picture), Meynolds, 
Handel, Denner; careful and delicate, 
Burke, Opie. Otway, Kneller (?). 
Garth, Bowe, Wycherley, and Con- 
greve, after Kneller. Gay, BolL 
Ben Jonson, the original by JETow- 
thorst of the head engraved by 
Vertue. Portrait of himself (" Of 
clever arrangement and careful 
finish"), Dohson. Katherine Phillips 
(the matchless Orinda). Cartwright 
the poet, Ben Jonson's " son.'* Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. Tom D'Urfey, 
Swift, after the head by Jervas in 
the Bodleian. Sir Walter Scott, 
Phillips. 

The Park of Knole, always open 
to the public, contains 1000 acres, 
and is 5 m. in circuit. The ground 
is well varied, and many of the trees 
are of great age and size. It abounds 
in deer. "The park is sweet," 
wrote Walpole, "with much, old 
beech, and an immense sycamore 
before the great gate, which makes 
me more in love than ever with 
sycamores." The remoter slopes 
especially, with their deep carpeting 
of fern, their scattered hollies, and 
oak copses, are full of attraction for 
the landscape painter. 

Almost adjoining the Park of 
Knole, N., is Tlie Wilderness (Mar- 
quis Camden). The park is fine, 
and from a hill on the S. side a 
noble view is commanded. Th^ 
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tourist should also ascend Ide HUl^ 
to wliich a lane leads 1. of Sevenoaks 
Church, and Moranfs Court HiU, 
generally corrupted to Madam's 
Court Hill, on the old London road, 
which commands a wider and finer 
prospect than that seen from the 
present London road in entering the 
town. The view over the Valley of 
Tunbridge and the Weald, obtained 
from all these hills, will not readily 
be forgotten. 

In the neighbourhood of Seven- 
oaks are Montreal (Lord Amherst) ; 
Kippington Park (Colonel Austen) ; 
Ashgrove (Alexander Glendining, 
Esq.); Beechmont Park (Wra. Lam- 
barde, Esq.); and Chiirt Lodge 
(Lord Monson). 

The drive to Tunbridge (7 m.) 
from Sevenoaks is very picturesque, 
the road gradually descending the 
ridge of the sandstone into the 
Weald country and the 

•' Vale of Holrasdale, 
Never conquefd— never shall ;"— 

the inhabitants of which claim to be 
called specially ** the Men of Kent " 
(see Swanscombet Rte. 2). The 
views over the Weald, after gaining 
the high ground S. of Sevenoaks, 
are magnificent. The lofty tower 
seen E. of Tunbridge is attached to 
Hadhw CasUe (A. B. May, Esq.). 
About 4 m. from Sevenoaks, 1., is 
Biver Hill, lately the seat of the 
poet Rogers. Just above, and be- 
fore reaching it, the tourist should 
proceed 100 yards along a road 1., 
for the sake of the view over the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex. On the 
rt., entering the park, remark the two 
" allies " cut in the beech-woods. 

An omnibus runs twice a day from 
Sevenoaks to the station at Tun- 
bridge. 



An interesting archseological ex- 
ciurslon may be made from Seven- 



oaks to Ightham and Wrotham, re- 
turning by PUixtole and The Moat. 
This will be a good day's work. 

On this road, about 2 m., adjoin- 
ing the park of the Wilderness, is Seal 
Church, with portions ranging from 
E. E. to Perp., and not without in- 
terest. Brass in chancel : Sir Wil- 
liam de Bryene, 1395— a very early 
example of the tilting helmet, with 
crest and mantling, placed under the 
head as a pillow. 

At Oldberry HiU, on Ightham 
Common, a little beyond Crown 
Point, where the road bends south- 
ward, is a very large intrenchment 
of an irregular form, and enclosing 
about 137 acres. The vallum is 
single ; and a covered entrance may 
be traced on the S. side. Toward 
the centre are two springs of water. 
On the brow of the hill a cave is 
said to exist, of which the greater 
part has been filled by sinking of 
the earth. A Roman vicinal way 
seems to have crossed the parish 
here, the course of which is marked 
by such names as Stone Street and 
Oldborough; but the camp can 
hardly have been formed by the 
legionaries, and is very probably one 
of the " oppida sylvis munita " which 
CsBsar found existing on his first 
visit to Kent. 

The Church of Ightham, 1 m. be- 
yond, has been greatly modernised, 
but contains some Dec. portions of 
interest. Above the Perp. eastern 
window the frames of two very small 
Norm, ones are visible. In the N. 
wall of the chancel is an eflSgy 
dating from the early part of the 
14th century, attributed to Sir 
Thomas Cawne. Hideous 17th cen- 
tury monuments, for Selbys of the 
Moat, disfigure the S.E. angle. 
Brass: Sir Richard Clements, cire. 
1530. 

The tourist may shorten his day's 
work by proceeding froro. here at 
once to The Moat, which lies in 
the S. part of the parish, about 2 m. 
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from Ightham, and thence returning 
to Sevenoaks. Continuing the longer 
excursion, he will reach, 

2^ m., Wrotham Church, partly 
E. E. (nave, piers, and arches), but 
of no very high interest. There are 
many hrasees — Thomas Nysell and 
fiunily, 1498 ; Thomas Pecfham and 
fiwiily, 1512; Reynold Peckham 
and wife, 1533; John Sundrect, 
rector, 1426. An old mansion S. 
of the ch. (brick with stone dressings) 
should be noticed. Wrotham was 
granted by Athelstane to the see of 
Canterbury; and the archbishops 
had very early a palace, here, the 

freater part of which was pulled 
own by Abp. Islip, temp. Edw. III., 
in order to finish his palace at Maid- 
stone with the materials. The 
manor was subsequently resigned to 
the kin^ by Cranmer. Of the pa- 
lace, which stood E. of the ch., there 
are very scanty traces. 

At JBUuJcsole Field, in this parish, 
Sir Bobert Southwell, sheriff of 
Kent, and Lord Abergavenny, routed 
the Isleys and their party, who were 
engaged in Sir Thomas Wyatt's re- 
beUion in the first year of Queen 
Mary. Wrotham HM, in the chalk 
range (the North Downs), 1 m. be- 
yond the village, commands a superb 
view over the rich tree-shadowed 
country S. 

From Wrotham you may either 
proceed by Addington and Mailing 
to Maidstone (11 m., see Bte. 5), re- 
turn to Sevenoaks by Kempsing and 
Otford (see post. Excursion N. from 
Sevenoi^), or, as at first proposed, 
turn S. to Flaxtole, 3^ m., having 1. 
the great masses of the Hurst woods, 
-which stretch up behind Mereworth. 

The Church of Plaxtole dates from 
1649, and is of no interest ; but 1 m. 
K.E. is Sore Place, where is an early 
Dec. house well deserving a visit. 
(Inquire for " Old Shore Farm,'* a 
modem house having been joined to 
the ancient one.) The dale of Sore 
Place is about 1300 (Hudson Turner). 



It is of two stories, the plan consist- 
ing of an oblong builcung running 
nearly E. and W., with two lesser 
ones attached to the N.E. and N.W. 
angles. The ^und-floor of the 
larger building is vaulted. Renuurk 
the mere loops serving as windows 
on this floor throughout the building, 
indicating the insecurity of the 
times. At the foot of the stair in 
the S.W. angle is a door which now 
affords access to the modem part of 
the house, but which may originally 
have opened into a porch. The 
principal room above has a fireplace, 
the jambs of which are mutilated. 
The tracery is gone from the win- 
dows, of which there is one at each 
end, and a smaller one on each side 
of the fireplace. The roof is appa- 
rently original. 

The upper stories of the two pro* 
jecting buildings are entered from 
this room. That at the N.E. angle 
was probably the chapel, since a 
piscina remains in its S. wall. The 
room at the N.W. angle is lighted 
by four cross loops, ** and may have 
been constructed partly with a view 
to defence, as it effectually flanks 
two sides of the building." — Hudson 
Turner. 

The manor of Sore belonged to 
the family of Colepeper until the 
reign of Elizabeth, Walter de Cole- 
peper having died possessed of it, 
Ist Edw. III., long before which the 
present house must have been 
erected. 

1 m. W, of Plaxtole ch. lies the 
Mod (Captain Lound), the earliest 
portions of which date from Edwwl 
II. The house is one of very great 
interest, being one of the most en- 
tire specimens remaining of the 
ancient moated "manor, such as 
figures so often in the knightlv hi»« 
tories of the Round Table. Life its 
brethren of romance, the Ightliam 
Moat-house lies sleeping in the midst 
of thick woods, which you may re- 
people at will with such marvels as 
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Sir Tiistntm or Sir Percival were 
wont to encounter in similar situa- 
tions. The broad moat is fed ^m 
a neighbouring rivulet, which, it has 
been conjectured, formed here a 
small iiJand or eyfe, whereon the 
buildinff was originally erected, and 
which mua gave name to the whole 
pctfish — I^tham, EyUham, the 
'* hamlet of the eyte." 

The plan of the Moat is a qpiad- 
xangle, the walls of which rise at 
once from the water. It is of three 
distinct periods—the first of Edward 
XI. ; the second of Henry YII. and 
the beginning of Henry YIII. ; the 
third of Emabeth and James I. 
The haU belongs to ihefirtt period. 
Remark the central stone arch, 
which resembles those of Mayfield in 
Sussex. The mouldings are Dec., 
and differ in no respect from those 
of ttie other prindpels, which are of 
wood. The doorways are also ori- 
ginal. The fireplace and windows 
temp. Hen. YIII. Other portions 
of the first period are — a room with a 
groined vault and a window looking 
mto the moat, and a chamber over 
it called the " old chapel." Of the 
$econd period the most interesting 
portions are^ the gateway-tower, wiih 
the gateway itself and its wooden 
doors; and especially the chapel, 
upstaJiSH- '*a very peiiect and inte- 
resting example of the domestic 
chapel of that period." — J, H, 
Parker, The original painted ceil- 
ing, with numerous badges of Henry 
YUI., remains. The pulpit and 
benches are also unaltered. The 
mUrd, or Elizabethan work, consists 
mainly of the large q^uadrangle out- 
side the moat, entirely built of 
timber, and containing the stables, 
in which there is said to have been 
room for 300 horses. 

The Moat belonged to the family 
of De Haut, from a period before 
the reign of Henry II. imtil the end 
of that of Henry YII. ; with an in- 
termission during the' leign of 



Richard III^ when the eitate wat 
confiscated, Richard De Haut having 
joined the pjEurty of the Earl of 
Richmond. It subsequently passed 
through many different handa to the 
Selbys of Northumberland, temp. 
EUa., one of whom, dying without 
isnie, ** for the sake of the name," 
gave it to "Mr. Georse Sell^ of 
Ixmdon," temp. Ghas. I., in whoae 
family it continued until quite se* 
eentiy. 

From the Moat, a pleasant drive 
of i m. brings ns back to Sevenoaks, 



Westerhamt 6| m., may be visited 
from Sevenoaks. The road is hiUy, 
with occasional picturesque views 
over a richly wooded country. 

The Church of Stmdridge, 4 m., is 
E. E. with considerable additions, 
mainly Perp. It has been lately 
refitted with open seats of carved 
oak. JBroMses: Roger Isley, 1429; 
and three others, without names or 
dates. On a Perp. altaivtomb are 
stone effigies of a man and woman, 
said to be those of John Isley 
and wife, d. 1484. The beautiful 
cliurchyard of Sundiidge will not 
be unnoticed. In it is the tomb 
of Bp. Porteus, who lived and died 
here. 

The Isleys of Sundridge Place, S. 
of the ch., were active in the rising 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt in the 1st year 
of Queen Mary ; and their estates in 
consequence were forfeited for a 
time. Thdr old house has entirely 
disappeared. 

At BrasUd, 1 m., is a patched 
eh. of various dates; tiie interior 
mainly E. E. Remark the porch 
with ribbed roof, formed in the 
central buttress on the W. side of 
the tower. Both here and at 
Sundridge are paper-mills on the 
stream of the Darent In the neigh- 
bourhood axe BraUed Park (William 
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mpping, Esq., once the retreat of 
Loms Napoleon), HiU Park (Lord 
Korborj), and Ckipetecid, an orna- 
mental village, the cottages in which 
were hoilt by — Perkins, Esq., whose 
handsome residence contains a first- 
rate library, and is surrounded l^ 
beantifiil gardens and a noble pine- 
tnm. 

1^ m. farther brings ns to Wester* 
ham (Pop. of the parish, 8000), a 
small town stretching along tiie fbot 
of "file chalk hiHs, and very plea- 
santly sitnated. Tlie Ckwreh is 
almost tfaronghont late Perp. 
Bra8§e9: William Staee, 2 wires and 
15 children, 1566; John Christe, 
1567. At the vicarage are preserved 
some other brasses, removed during 
repairs effected some years since; 
more, however, are io be desired, 
since above the present ceiling an 
open carved roof is said to exist. In 
the ch., over the S. entrance, is a 
memoiiiil for General Wolfe, the con- 
queror of Quebec, bom in Wester- 
ham, Jan. 2, 1727. 

** WfaflfltOeorge in lenow bewf hSi UweU'd 
head," 

runs the inscription, the men of 
Westerham 

"* WlUi famnlile^iflfinicTfke one ■rflawBtone^ 
And from, tiiy mtiMMmK honoora date oor 

OWE." 

Other celel>ritie8 of Westerham 
aie Hoadly, Bp. of Winchester, 
bom here in lg76 ; w hose famous 
controversy ynXh Wmiam Law is 
better remembered tib.an the long- 
drawn sentences in wMch he sup- 
ported it — 

'* 43wift for GkMer styles 
Bnt Hoadlj Ibr a period of a mile; ** — 

toxd 9'ryth, l&e covnpamen and 
fellow labourer of Tyndale, bom at 
We0teiham in 1508. His &tiier 
was aftersreads an iimkeeper at 
Ser e n o aite. Fryth's writings are 
said to hare %eea instrumental in 



the conversion of Granmer, who had 
previously condemned him. 

The view from the E. side of the 
churchyard, where a seat has been 
fixed, should not be missed. It 
embraces much of the road by 
which the tourist will have coine 
from Sevenoaks, besides a wide ex- 
tent of rich and most picturesquely 
varied country. At Charts Edm, 
on the range of sandstone hills S.E. 
of the town, some quarries of 
Kentish rag have lately been opened, 
a visit to which will prove interest- 
ing to the geologist. Th<» modem 
GoUiic house on the top of the hill, 
and commanding fine views, is the 
residence of fiie Bev. Thomas 
Streatfeild. The walk may be con- 
tinued from here to Croekham fit22, 
about 1 m. W. and close above the 
road from the Edenbridge Station 
to Westerham. The view over the 
3 counties, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, 
ranks deservedly high among the 
many wide panoramas obtained in 
this neighbourhood. 

CJlose to Westerham is Squerries 
Park (Charles Warde, Esq.). The 
Darent rises not far from we back 
of the house of Squerries, and at 
once becomes a stream of some im- 
portance. Its course, from Ihis point 
to its junction with the Medwaynear 
Dartford, is 30 m. in length, passing 
Hirough some very beautifril coun- 
try ; and it still has the reputation, 
as when in Spenser's days it attended 
the marriage of the Thames and 
Medway, of being one of the best 
trout-streams m Kent : — 

" — — fbe Btill Darent, in wIkmw watexB clean 
Ten thoQBand fishes play, and deck his 
pleasant stream.*' 



N. from Sevenoaks an excursion of 
ranch interest maybe made in the 
direction of Daitford. From Fam- 
m^^tamt 6 m. from Sevenoaks, a coaoh 
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starts every afternoon to meet the 
train at Dartford, 5 m. 

On this road, at Otford, 3} m., 
close to the church, are the ruins of 
the archiepiscopal palace, rebuilt by 
Abp. Warham, temp. Hen. VIII., at 
a cost of 33,0002. A tower and the 
cloistered side of the outer court are 
the only portions remaining. These 
are of brick with stone dressings. 
The manor was granted to the see of 
Canterbury by OfTa of Mercia in 
791 ; and was resigned to the crown 
by Cranmer. The pleasant situation, 
at the foot of the chalk hills, and the 
.large parks and woods adjoining, 
rendered Otford one of the most 
favourite of the 16 archiepiscopal 
palaces. Abp. Becket supplied it 
with water, which, according to the 
local legend, it wanted until he 
struck ms staff into the ground, 
thereby calling forth the spring 
which still feeds St. Thomas's WelJ 
close to the ruins. The saint is 
also said to have used this spring 
as a bath. The water is still thought 
to be of powerful virtue, and is re- 
sorted to as a cure for various ail- 
ments. Abp. Winchelsea died at the 
palace here in 1313. 

The Church was rebuilt about 2 
cents, ago, and is of little interest* 
The pillars dividing the nave from 
the aisles are of wood ; and there is 
a monument to Charles PolhiU, Esq., 
of great local celebrity from its con- 
taining " seven different kinds of 
marble." The shrine of St. Bar- 
tholomew here anciently enjoyed 
considerable reputation from the as- 
sistance it afforded to such ladies 
as desired to become " as all must 
wish to be who love their lords." 

[About 1 m. E. of Otford is Kern- 
sing, with a small and much-patched 
church, containing a half-length 
brass of Thomas de Hop, circ. 1315. 
It is dedicated to St. Editii, a local 
saint said to have been bom here. 
She still patronizes a well toward the 
centre of the village, and her image 



in the churchyard was much rever- 
enced by the peasantry, St. Editi[i 
having succeeded the more ancient 
** Dii Agrestes " as — 

" breather round the farms. 
To keep off mildew, and all weather hann8."J 

Along the line of hills above Ot- 
ford and the village of Kemsing runs 
the " Pilgrims' Boad," a very ancient 
trackway, which, whatever may have 
been its origin, was that along which 
the pilgrims from the S.W. districts 
advanced toward Canteiibury. (See 
Charvag, Bte. 8.^ Here, as else- 
where, it avoids tne inhabited coun- 
try as much as possible, keeping at 
some little distance from the towns 
and villages. 

From Otford the road follows the 
course of the Darent, between the 
chalk hills which rise on either side 
of the river. 

The Church of Shoreham, 1 m., 
offers nothing which need delay the 
tourist. Shoreham PUuse, however 
(H. St. John Mildmay, Esq.), a 
modem house, very pleasantly situ- 
ated, contains some interesting pic- 
tures, mostly of the Dutch school, 
and formerly in the gallery of Baron 
Verstolk at the Hague. The greater 
part of the collection is in Mr. Mild- 
may's London residence ; but in the 
library at Shoreham are 

Landscape with waterfall, Jan 
Both; fine. A large landscape, 
Isaac van Ostade. A remarkable 
picture, signed, by Jan van der 
Heyden, An Interior, Peter de 
Hooghe, Small landscape, Artus 
van der Neer; very good. Land- 
scape, Sackert. In another room 
are two pictures by Snyders, < — a 
fight between wolves and dogs, 
and another between dogs and bears. 

2 m. further, 1., is Shoreham^ or cUd 
LuUingstone CasUe, A farm-house, 
1. of the road, marks the site. Some 
fragments of the ancient stronghold 
stiU remain. This castle, which has 
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no historical interest, was held under 
the Abps. of Canterbury. 

There is a public footpath through 
the beautiful park of the present 
LvJlingstone Castle (Sir Percival Hart 
Dyke, Bart.). The house lies low, 
in a valley between the chalk hills, 
and, although some portions are an- 
cient, the greater part dates from the 
end of the last century, when it was 
much altered and added to. Close 
adjoining is the Churchy which should 
be visited for the sake of some 16th 
cent, monuments of the Peche and 
Hart families, unusuaUy rich and 
good. The best are — Sir George 
Hart and wife, d. 1587 ; Sir Percival 
Hart, S. of the main chancel, d. 1580 ; 
and Sir John Peche, between the 
main and the N. chancels, d. 31st 
Hen. VIII. There are some later 
tombs of less interest. Brass: Sir 
WilUam Peche, 1487. The church 
was " repaired and beautified " by 
Percival Hart. Esq. (d. 1738). There 
are some fragments of stained glass 
of Dec. character, and a good oaken 
chancel screen. 

LuUingstone passed by marriage 
from the Peches to the Harts, to- 
ward the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII., and, in 1738, again by mar- 
riage, to the Dykes of Sussex, in 
which family it still remains. 

Close beyond LuUingstone Park is 
Eynsford (see Ete. 2), and 1 m. fur- 
ther Famingham (Ete. 2), whence a 
coach starts daily for the station at 
Dartford, 8 m. 

[2 m. E. of Famingham is the 
little church of Kingsd&wriy in which 
are some fragments of stained glass, 
of the later half of the 14th cent. 
The building itself is very plain, and 
without distinctive character.] 



ROUTE 7. 

REIQATE JUNCTION TO DOVER. 

(South- Eastern Railway,) 

Leaving the Bed Hill Station, the 
line sweeps gently round in the 
direction of Kent, and continues as 
straight as a Eoman road nearly as 
far as Tunbridge. 

For the points of interest on either 
side of the railway as far as the 
Godstone station, see Handbook for 
Surrey, &c. 2 m. beyond it we enter 
the county of Kent. 1 m. further 
we reach, 

31 J m. from London, Edenbridge. 

The Church at Edenbridge, ori- 
ginally attached to Westerham, has 
some Norm, portions. Brass, John 
Selyard, 1558. 

* [3m. from the station, and partially 
seen from the rail on rt., is Hever 
Castle, interesting from its associa- 
tions with Henry VIII. and Anne 
Boleyn, and quite as much so from 
its affording an excellent specimen 
of the later castellated mansion. The 
walk to it, across the fields from 
Edenbridge, is a pleasant one. The 
castle, which stands close by the 
river, forms' a quadrangle of mo- 
derate size, with high-pitched roofs 
and gables, and is surrounded by a 
double moat, fed from the Eden. A 
gatehouse, strongly portcullised, and 
a very curious example of ancient 
defensive arrangements, leads into 
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the open court. One room in the 
gatehouse has been recently fitted 
up. The rest of the building is 
occupied as a feirmhouse, but the 
old arrangements have been very 
little altered. The rooms are pa- 
nelled with oak, and the chamber 
(now hung with a modem paper, and 
inhabited) is shown in which Anne 
of Cleves died. The rooms called 
Anne Boleyn's are at the N.W. 
comer ; none of the furniture, how- 
ever, is of her time, nor of any great 
antiquity. There is the usual gallery 
in the roof of the N. front, and in the 
staircase window is some stained glass 
with the arms of Boleyn, Butler, and 
Howard. The wooden stables, with 
the sleeping apartments above, are 
very curious, and should be noticed. 
They are not later than the 15th 
cent. Fronting them is an open 
gallery, oyerlooking the castle bowl- 
ing-green. 

An earlier Castle was rebuilt, 
temp. Edw. III., by Sir William 
Hevre of Hevre, near Northfleet, 
whose co-heir carried it to the Lords 
Oobham of Sterborough. It was 
bought by Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, 
mercer, and Lord Mayor 37 Hen. VI., 
who began the present castle (the 
older building being apparently in 
a ruined state), which was completed 
by his grandson. Sir Thomas, father 
of Anne Boleyn, and afterwards Earl 
of Wilts. It is uncertain whether 
Anne Boleyn was bom at Hever ; but 
she was certainly educated here, un- 
der the care of her French " gouver- 
nante," Simonette, before she went 
to France in the train of the Princess 
Mary; and here subsequently the 
king often visited her during the 
troubled years of his courtship. Her 
first meeting with Henry after her re- 
turn from France is said to have taken 
place in the Castle gardens. Several 
of Henry's letters are addressed to 
her here. " In order to remind you 
of my affection," he writes, " and be- 
cause I cannot be in your presence. 



I send you the thing which comes 
nearest that is possible, that is to say 
my picture, and the whole device, 
which you already know of, set in 
bracelets, wishing myself in their 
place when it pleases you." On the 
death of the Earl of Wiltshire Henry 
seized the estate and granted it for 
life to his repudiated wife Anne of 
Cleves, who died here. Queen Mary 
gave it to the Waldegraves, and it 
was sold in 1745 to Sir T.Waldo, with 
whose descendants it now remains. 

Hever Churchy adjoining, is for 
the most part Dec., the Boleyn 
Chapel being late Perp. In the S. 
wall of the tower is an arch with 
ogee canopy, under which is fixed 
an inscription, taken from a slab in 
the pavement below, for John de 
Cobham, 1399. In the Boleyn 
Chantry, on an altar tomb, is the 
fine brass of Sir Thomas, Anne 
Boleyn's father (d. 1538). Other 
Brasses are — Margaret Cheyne, 1499 
(good) ; and William Todde, 1585. 

A small inn in the village exhibits 
the figure of Henry VIII. as a sign. 
A traditionary saying, that 

** Jesus Christ was never but once at Hever, 
And then he fell into the river," 

perhaps alludes to the deep mu<i^of 
the ancient roads. There is a FrenclT 
proverb which describes such " foul 
ways " as roads " oh le bon Dieu ne 
pent passer par I'hiver." That the 
Hever roads were fully equal in 
depth of mire to those of Sussex or 
the Weald appears from a tradition 
which asserts that Henry used often 
" to stick in the mud " as he drew 
near the place after nightfall ; when 
he would blow his horn and summon 
the inmates of the Castle with torches 
to his assistance. 

The scenery about Hever is plea- 
sant, though not equal to that nearer 
Penshurst. On the sandhills be- 
tween the Castle and Chiddingstone 
tradition asserts that watchmen were 
stationed, " to announce by sound of 
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bugle the approach of King Henry 
to Mistress Anne, as, galloping 
from Eltham and Greenwich, he de- 
scended the hills opposite." 

1 m. E. of Hever is Ckiddinmtoney 
anciently called High Street House, 
the residence of Henry Streatfeild, 
Esq., whose family have been settled 
here since the reign of Henry VIII. 
The present castellated house is 
modem. Under the trees on the 
edge of the park, behind the village, 
is the so-called " Chiding-stone," 
said, though very questionably, to 
have given name to the parish. It 
is a large, well-worn mass of sand- 
stone, about 18 ft. high, and would 
certainly be no bad out-door " pul- 
pit" or "judgment-seat," to which 
uses tradition has assigned it. Similar 
masses, however (besides those at 
Tunbridge Wells), are found through- 
out all the sandstone district, as at 
West Hoathley and Hellingley in 
Sussex — at both which places some 
sort of tradition is attached to them ; 
and although they may possibly have 
been used by either Britons or 
Saxons, the rocks themselves are 
beyond all doubt in their natural 
position. 

CJiiddingstone Church is in the 
village adjoining the park. The 
Tower is Perp., but the church 
itself has some Dec. portions. It 
contains many monuments of the 
Streatfeilds ; some of them iron slabs 
resembling those of Sussex. In the 
neighbourhood is Stonewall Park (E. 
Meade Waldo, Esq.). 

There are some picturesque tim- 
ber houses in the village, including 
a quaint old inn. Boar PUice and 
BoreshiU in this parish are said to 
be so named from the wild boars 
which anciently haunted this great 
forest district.] 

37 m. Fenshurat Station, 

2 m. 1. is Leigh Church. 
Brasses : John Stace, 1591 ; and a 

female, without name or date, not 
early, but of unusual character. The 



half figure rises from an altar tomb, 
within which the body is seen, 
wrapped in a shroud. 

Adjoining is HaU Place (T. F. 
Bailey, Esq.). 

} m. rt. is BecOeaf (W. Wells, Esq.), 
celebrated under its late owner for 
its pictures, the greater part of which 
are now dispersed, and for the 
beauty of its gardens, which remain. 
There is still at Bedleaf, however, a 
most important collection of modem 
pictures, including Wilkie's famous 
"Distraining for Bent," and some 
very fine Landseers. Many of these 
were exhibited at Manchester, but 
are not shown here. The views from 
the grounds are very striking. Be- 
mark the picturesque cottages built 
by Mr. Wells near the park gates. 

A pleasant, tree-shadowed road. 
1| m., leads to one of the great 
Kentish shrines — 

Penahurst Place (liOrd de Lisle). 

The fixed days for seeing the house 
are Monday and Saturday, but in the 
absence of the family it is shown at 
aU times. 

A footway enters the park oppo- 
site Bedleaf, and from it a fine view 
is obtained of the grand old house 
with the village at its back. The 
building is of various dates and ir- 
regular plan ; but as the Sidneys 
invariably placed either an in- 
scription or an heraldic escutcheon 
on every new building, the time at 
which each was erected is ascer- 
tained with certainty. 

The air of venerable antiquity 
which at once impresses the visitor 
as the grey walls of Penshurst appear 
among their sheltering trees, is thus 
celebrated by Ben Jonson : — 

" Thou art not, Penshurst, l>uilt to envious 

show 
Of touch or marble; nor canst boast a row 
Of polish 'd pillars or a roof of gold : 
Thun hast no lantern, whereof tales are 

told; 
Or stair, or courts ; but stand' st an ancient 

pile. 
And (these grudged at) art reverenced the 

while. 
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Thou Joy'st in better marks, of soil, of air. 
Of wood, of water ; therein tiiou art fair. 
Thou hast thy walks for health, as well as 

sport; 
Thy mount, to which the Dryads do resort, 
When Pan and Bacchus their high feasts 

have made 
Beneath the broad beech and the chestnut 

shade." 

The N. or main front has a gate- 
house, temp. Edw. VI, The rest 
has heen lately rehnilt. Crossing 
the great court, the picturesque 
outlines of which will at once attract 
attention, we first enter the Hcdl. 
It was built by Sir John Bevereux 
about 1349, and is perhaps the most 
ancient of its size remaining in the 
kingdom. The tracery in the win- 
dow-heads is of unusual design, and 
should be compared with that at 
Chartham (Bte. 8), at Leeds Castle 
(Rte. 5), and in the hall of the arch- 
bishop's palace at Mayfield in Sus- 
sex, post, all nearly of the same 
date. The open timber roof is of 
excellent design. The hearth is 
central, with a massy brand-iron 
still remaining. The oak tables 
should also be noticed. At one end 
is the Minstrels' Gallery, supported 
by a wainscot screen of later date 
than the hall, but of good design. 
The bear and ragged staff, the badge 
of the Dudleys, is frequently re- 
peated among its ornaments. 

Among the numerous great per- 
sonages who have been entertained 
in this hall we may reckon James I., 
whose unexpected visit gave Jonson 
an opportunity for praising my Lady 
Sidney's good housekeeping — 

<' That found King James, when hunting late 

this way. 
With his brave son, the prince ; they saw 

thy fires 
Shine bright on every hearth, as the desires 
Of thy Penates had been set on flame 
To entertain them ; or the country came. 
With all their zeal, to warm their welcome 

here. 
What great, I will not say, but, sudden 

cheer 
Didst thou then make them ! and what praise 

was heap'd 
On thy good lady, then ! who therein reap'd 



The Just reward of all her housewifery ; 
To have her linen, plate, and all things nigh, 
"When she was far ; and not a room but 

dress'd 
As if it had expected such a guest ! " 

Through the screen were the usual 
communications with kitchen and 
buttery. The first has been de- 
stroyed, but there remains at this 
end of the haU a mass of building of 
2 stories of the same date as the hall 
itself. (/. H. Parker.) 

At the opposite end of the hall a 
door leads into the cellar, which is 
vaulted, with a range of arches down 
the centre. It is earlier than the 
hall, and apparently of the 12th 
cent. 

The fragments of armour once 
shown here have been removed to 
the private apartments. They are 
the relics of a most noble collection, 
suits of the Sidneys from generation 
to generation, which disappeared 
about 50 years since : at which time 
also the greater part of the Sidney 
correspondence preserved in the Evi- 
dence Chamber foimd its way to the 
hands of London collectors, under 
the auspices of the ingenious Mr. 
Ireland, then a frequent visitor at 
Penshurst. Among the papers which 
still remain here, however, are 
several MS. treatises in the hand- 
writing of Algernon Sidney. 

A staircase, refitted, but perhaps 
not later than the hall, leads to the 
main suite of 6 rooms. The furni- 
ture is partly Elizabethan, partly of 
the last cent. "The apartments," 
wrote Walpole (1752), "are tlie 
grandest I have seen in any of these 
old palaces. There are loads of por- 
traite, but most of them seem christ- 
ened by chance, like children at a 
foundling hospital." The pictures 
are still numerous, and there are 
many copies— some few, however, 
are good, though all are in bad condi- 
tion, this part of the house being 
damp and uninhabited. 
The most interesting — many of 
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which, it is understood, are ahout to 
be removed to the private apart- 
ments, — are — 

Pages Boom. — "Here," writes 
Walpole, " are four great curiosities ; 
I believe as old portraits as any 
existing in England — ^Fitzallen, Abp. 
of Canterbury; Humphrey Staflford, 
1st Duke of Buckingham ; T. Went- 
worth ; and John Foxle — all four with 
dates of commissions as Constables 
of Queenborough Castle " (in the I. 
of Sheppey). "They are not very 
ill done. Six more are heads. Sir 
Edward Hobby, last but one of the 
Constables, is said to have collected 
these portraits." John Dudley, Duke 
of Northumberland, Holbein. Duke 
of St. Albans, the son of Nell 
Gwyn: 

Queen Elizaheffis Room (the fiimi- 
ture of which is said to have been 
a present from the queen herself). 
Sir Philip Sidney, aged about 23, 
reading, with a staff of office in his 
hand, and his armour about him. 
His sister, Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke (engraved by Lodge), 
M. Garrard, — 

•* Urania, sister tinto Astrophel, 
In whose brave mind, as in a golden cofer, 
All heavenly gifts and riches locked are ; 
More rich thi^ pearles of Ynde, or gold of 

Opher, 
And in her sex most wonderfall and rare." 

Spenser. 

Algernon Sidney, leaning on a 
book labelled ' Libertas ;' behind are 
the Tower and the executioner's axe. 
In the inscription on this picture his 
name is spelt " Algemoon " — ^perhaps 
indicating the manner in which it 
was then pronounced. The dash of 
red in the hair of many of the Sidney 
portraits may be noticed as confirm- 
ing the old saying that red-haired per- 
sons are either very good or very bad. 
" Le Boux" in this case could be no 
term of reproach. Bobert Dudley, 
Queen Elizabeth's Earl of Leices- 
ter : Gerard. Henry Bich, Earl of 
Holland : Vandyke. Bobert Earl of 



Leicester, 1632 : Vandyke. Philip 
Lord Lisle (fine) : Vandyke. Bar- 
bara Gamage, Countess of Leicester, 
1596, and six children ; very curi- 
ous : artist unknown. George III. : 
Gainsborough. Queen Charlotte : id. 

Tapestry Room. — Edward VI. : 
Holbein. Sir Henry Sidney, father 
of Sir Philip. Lady Dorothy Percy, 
Countess of Leicester, mother of 
Algernon Sidney, and her sister 
Lady Lucy Percy, Countess of 
Carlisle. Nell Gwyn as Venus : 
Ldy. 

The GaUery. — ^Lady Mary Dudley, 
mother of Sir PhiUp. Algernon 
Sidney. Hubert Languet, the friend 
and correspondent of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney. Dorothea Sidney (Waller's 
Sacharissa): Vandyke. The same 
Dorothea Sidney as Countess of 
Sunderland : Hoskens. Sir William 
Sidney, to whom Penshurst was 
given by Edward VI : Inicas de 
Heere. Sir Philip Sidney, and his 
brother Bobert, Ist Earl of Leicester 
of this line ; very curious and inter- 
esting. Sir PhiUp is about 16, the 
younger brother 13 or 14. " Sidney's 
keen look " is very marked in this 
picture. 

An ebony cabinet, a present from 
James I. to the first Earl of Leices- 
ter, which formerly stood in this 
gallery, has been removed. 

Among the other pictures remark 
a Head of Christ and a Madonna, 
attributed to Simone Memmi, 1340 ; 
and a Halt of Cavaliers: Wouver- 
m>ans. 

The apartments inhabited by the 
present family are in the W. front, 
but are not shown. 

Over the porch is a small wains- 
cot-Uned room, of which the panels 
are weU designed. Its oaken book- 
cases and reading-desks are temp. 
Jas. I. 

Besides the great court, the S. 
side of the hall, and a view in the 
inner court, E. of the Buckingham 
wing, should be noticed for their 
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fine architectural groupings. In this 
inner court is a bell, hanging in a 
wooden frame-work, with the in- 
scription, " Robert Earl of Leicester 
at Penshurst, 1649." 

Penshurst owes its chief celebrity 
to the Sidneys, its latest grantees. 
As early as Edward I. it was the 
residence of Sir Stephen de Pen- 
chester, whose effigy is seen in the 
church. Sir John Devereux embat- 
tled the house, 11 Bich. II., and it 
afterwards passed to the Bohuns, 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, and 
the Fanes. 6 Edw. VI. it was 
granted to Sir William Sidney, who 
commanded a wing of the army at 
Flodden, and already had a house 
in the parish. His son. Sir Heniy 
Sidney, Lord Justice of Ireland, 
married Mary, daughter and finally 
heiress of John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland. Sir Philip Sidney, 
their eldest son, is supposed to have 
been born here 24th Nov. 1554. He 
left ordy a daughter. His sister 
Mary, celebrated in the 'Arcadia' 
and in Jonson's famous epitaph— 

** Underneath this marble hearse 
Lies, the subject of all verse, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; 
Death ! ere thou hast slain another, 
Learn' d, and fair, and good as she. 
Time shall throw a dart at thee," — 

married Henry Earl of Pembroke. 
Sir Bobert Sidney, Philip Sidney's 
next brother, was created Viscount 
Lisle and Earl of Leicester. He 
died here, 1626, and has a tomb in the 
church. Bobert, 3rd Earl, married 
Dorothy Percy, and was father of 
Dorothy, Waller's Sacharissa, who 
married, 1st, Bobert Earl of Sunder- 
land, and 2nd, Bobert Smith of 
Bidborough. Her brother was 
Algernon Sidney, beheaded 1683, 
whose brother, Jocelyn, was 7th and 
last earl. The estate eventually, by 
a daughter, passed to the Perrys, 
whose heiress married Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, ancestor of the present 
possessor, whose father assumed 



the name of Sidney, and was created 
Lord de I'lsle. Anne, a natural 
daughter of Earl Jocelyn, married 
Streatfeild of Chiddingstone, and 
had the Glamorgan estates which 
came with Barbara Gamage. This 
brief sketch will explain most of the 
inscriptions, arms, and pictures. 

The scenery of the Park, once 
much more extensive, should be ex- 
plored at leisure. After long neglect, 
it is regaining much of its ancient 
dignity. "The park is forlorn," 
wrote Walpole : " instead of Saccha- 
rissa's cipher carved on^the beeches, 
I should sooner have expected to 
have found the milkwoman's score." 
To most visitors Penshurst will now 
suggest feelings very different from 
those with which Walpole regarded 
it. The thoroughly English charac- 
ter of Sir Philip Sidney — a character 
which has been more or less dis- 
played by the noblest of his fellow- 
countrymen from the days of the 
Black Prince to those of Inkerman 
and Delhi, and to which, far more 
than to his learning, he is indebted 
for his lasting reputation, found but 
little favour at Strawberry Hill. (See 
Walpole's curious letter to David 
Hume, July, 1758.) Very differently 
writes Southey : — 

"... Tread 
As with a pilgrim's reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst. Sidney here was 

bom. 
Sidney, than whom no greater, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feign 'd 
Illustrating the groves of Arcady 
With courteous court^e and with loyal 

love." 

If the * Arcadia ' was not actually 
written here, many of its descrip- 
tions may have been suggested by 
the surrounding country, which still 
displays the " accompaniable soli- 
tarinesse" so greatly loved by the 
hero of Zutphen. The picture of 
Laconia might still pass for that of 
Penshurst and its neighbourhood. 
"There were hils which garnished 
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their proud heights with stately 
trees; humble Tallies whose base 
estate seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers ; medowes 
enamelled with all sorts of eie-pleas- 
ing flowers; thickets, which being 
lined with most pleasant shade were 
witnessed so too, by the cheerfull 
disposition of many well-tuned birds : 
each pasture stored with sheep feed- 
ing with sober security, while the 
pretty lambs with bleating oratory 
craved the dammes comfort : here a 
shepheards boy piping, as though 
hee . should never be old ; there a 
yong shepheardess knitting, and 
withal singing, and it seemed that 
her voyce comforted her hands to 
worke, and her hands kept time to 
her voice-music. As for the houses 
of the countrey (for many houses 
came under their eye), they were all 
scattered, no two being one by 
th' other, and yet not so ferre off as 
tliat it barred mutuall succour; a 
shew, as it were, of an accompaniable 
solitarinesse, and of a civill wild- 
nesse." — Arcadia, lib. i. 

The best points of view are gained 
in the line oi the long avenue that led 
irom Fenshurst to Leigh. The scene 
from a bam near the Leigh end of the 
avenue should especially be noticed. 
The venerable beeches of Sa^cha- 
rissas Walk are also to be visited. 
They are commemorated in Waller's 
lines : — 

Ye lofty beeches ! tell this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame. 
It could not equaliie the hundredth part 
Of what her ejes have kindled in my heart ! 



While in this park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion, and foi^t to fear. 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the 
same." 

And directiy in front of the gateway 
four stunted limes mark tiie site of 
Barbara Gamagea Bower, once a 
woody coppice praised by Ben Jonson 
for its never-failing supply of ** sea- 
soned deer." 
[^Kent & SusBexJ] 



Bear's Oak, above the large pond 
called Sancup Well (and Lineup by 
the natives^ is said to be the tree 
referred to oy Waller— 

" Ooe, boy, and carve this passion on the 

bark 
Of yonder tre«, which stands the sacred 

mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth"— . , . 

n d by Ben Jonson, as 

•• This taller tree, of which a nut was set 
At hit great birth where all the muses met" 

Near the "lofty beeches " was the 
heronry of which the colonists are 
now established at Parham in Sussex. 

Penshurst Church, which has been 
lately restored, closely adjoins the 
mansion. It was rebuilt in a debased 
Gothic ; but some parts of the interior 
seem portions of the older structure. 
In the ch. are a part of the efiSgy of 
Sir Stephen de Penchester, temp. 
Edw. I., and some monuments with 
effigies of the Sidneys. Brasses : two 
wives of Watur Draynocott and 7 
children, 1607 ; Pacolo Iden, 1564 ; 
Margaret Sidney, d. 1558, infiint 
daughter of Sir Henry, and sister of 
Sir Philip ; and one unnamed of the 
15th cent. There is also a small 
brass cross for " Thos. BuUayen, son 
of Sir T. Bullayen ;" no date. Built 
into the interior wall of the tower 
are two stone coffin-lids, found under 
the N. aisle. One displays in relief 
the upper part of a female figure in 
the attitude of prayer, clinging to a 
floriated Greek cross ; the fguce has^ 
great expression. On the other 
coffin-lid is a floriated Latin cross of 
elaborate design. The eminent Dr. 
Hammond was rector here from 1633 
to the sequestration in 1643, and 
resided in the present rectory. Sir 
John Temple had married his sister ; 
and their son, William Temple, the 
fature statesman* was educated by 
his uncle at Penshurst until the se- 
questration, when he was sent to 
school at Bishop's Stortford. 

Q 
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There are some old houses in the 
village worth notice, and the Inn^ 
the Leicester Arms (where carriages 
may be hired), affords tolerable ac- 
commodation. 

i m. N. is South Park (Lord 
Htu^inge). From the hill on which 
the house stands are fine views 
toward the ridge of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

41 m. from London we reach 
Tunbridge {Junction Station). Inn: 
Kose and Crown. Sevenoaks and 
Knole (Lady Amherst), 7 m. 1., may 
be visited from here (see Rte. 6). 
An omnibus leaves Tunbridge Sta- 
tion for Sevenoaks twice during the 
day. The drive is a very beautiful 
one. 

1. is the branch to Tunbridge Welhy 
5 m. (see Sussex). 

Tunbridge is built on ground rising 
from the banks of the Medway, 
which here divides into several 
branches and winds round toward 
the N. The spire of St. Stephen's, a 
modem Dec. ch., first catches the 
eye on leaving the station. The 
Checquers Inn, in the High Street, is 
an excellent specimen of an old 
Kentish timbered house. There are 
many others of similar character. 

Adjoining the principal bridge over 
the Medway is the chief manufactory 
of Timbridge ware, the best speci- 
mens of which find their way to 
Tunbridge Wells. 

At the end of the town is the 
Grammar School, founded in 1553 
by Sir Andrew Judd, a native of 
Tunbridge, who bequeathed lands 
for its support in trust to the Skin- 
ners' Company. The revenues are 
now very considerable. 16 exhibi- 
tions, of 1002. aryear each, are at- 
tached to this school, tenable at 
either University, besides 12 others 
of lesser value. Among the remark- 
able scholars was Sir Sidney Smith, 
of Syrian reputation. Of the build- 
ing itself, the centre is as old as the 
foundation ; the 2 wings are modem. 



The arms on the front are those of 
Sir Andrew Judd (the boars' heads) 
and the Skinners' Company (fleurs-de- 
lys). From the playground there is 
a very good view over the surround- 
ing country. 

The Church, large and old, has 
been sadly disfigured. It was granted 
by Koger de Clare, temp. Hen. II., 
to the Knights Hospitedlers. The 
tower and nave are Dec. with some 
Perp. additions. The chancel has 
on either side two small round- 
headed windows, high in the wall, 
which may be early Norm. Within 
are mutilated effigies of Sir Anthony 
Denton and wife, temp. Jas. I. 
Many de Clares were interred here, 
but have no memorials remaining. 

The Castle stands on the Medway, 
near the entrance of the town. It 
is shown. The entrance is across a 
fiUed-up moat and through a noble 
gate-tower of great size and tolerably 
perfect. Note the excellence of the 
masonry ; the durability of the very 
soft stone ; the holes for the pivots 
of the drawbridge, much higher than 
usual ; the extraordujary number of 
perforations in the vault; on the 
1. a piscina marking the entrance 
to a chapel ; above, the state-room, 
with large and handsome windows ; 
and generally, the various mould- 
ings and enrichments, rare in castel- 
lated buildings, and showing this to 
be of the Early Dec. period, 1280- 
1300. 

Beyond the gate-tower is the inner 
ward ; 1., beyond the modem house, 
is a wall with fragments of Norm, 
and E. E. work ; and forming a part 
of the en cerate of this ward is the 
so-called Norman Moumd, on which 
stood the keep, covering an acre, 
100 ft. above the river, and 70 above 
the court. On its top is a shell of 
wall which may be Norm. A walk 
leads from this mound, along a thick 
curtain wall, to the upper story of 
the gate-tower. Under this curtain 
is an arch, which seems to have been 
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a wftter-gate, by means of which 
boats could be brought firom the 
Medway, along the moat, into the 
inner ward. The arrangement is 
peculiar and deserves examination. 

The keep-mound was probably the 
work of Richard Fitzgilbert, who 
acquired the estate in exchange with 
Abp. Lanfranc, and established a 
jurisdiction over the " leuca " or 
" lowy " of Tunbridge. The later 
earls added the gate-tower, and dug 
the outer moats, which include 6 or 
7 acres. 

The descendants of Fitzgilbert 
assumed the name of De Glare, and 
the castle descended with the other 
estates of that great house to the 
Audleys and Staffords. It was for- 
feited by the Duke of Buckingham 
to Bichard III., and afterwaiSs at 
various times regranted to Cardinal 
Pole, Dudley Duke of Northumber- 
land, and Carey Lord Hunsdon. It 
is now the property of Jemingham 
Lord Staflford, a representative of its 
ancient owners. 

The Castle was besieged and taken 
by Henry III. before the battle of 
Lewes; Gilbert de Clare, its then 
owner, having joined the party of 
the barons. His ancestor, Richard 
de Clare, was one of the chief oppo- 
nents of King John. 

The lords of Tunbridge were here- 
ditary chief butlers and stewards of 
the Abps. of Canterbury, and at- 
tended their enthronization feasts in 
great state. At their termination 
they claimed the right of remaining 
three days in one of the Archbp.'s 
manors ** ad sanguinem minuen- 
dam," — a process looked forward to 
as necessary after the streams of 
hippocras and malvoisie set flowing 
in the hall at Canterbury. The 
earls, however, may have had their 
own wine-vats nearer home, for 
Hctfted asserts that a vineyaid ex- 
isted at the castle when he wrote, 
*' from which quantities of exceeding 
good and well-flavoured wine was 



produced.'* This was planted by a 
Mr. Hooker toward the middle of 
the last century, who, while thus 
apprc^riating the enclosure, built the 
present dwelling-house with part of 
the ruins. " We honoured the man 
for his taste," wrote Walpole, who 
ought rather to have condemned 
his Vandalism ; ** not but that we 
wished the committee at Strawbeny 
Hill were to sit upon it, and stick 
cypresses amon^ the hollows. But, 
alas! he sometimes makes 18 sour 
hogsheads, and is going to disrobe 
the • ivy-mantled tower * because it 
harbours birds." 

The Lowy of Tunbridge, 5 m. 
long, 6 m. wide, siirroimded the 
castle. In it were two great chaces, 
the N. and S. Frith, well fiUed with 
deer, for the earls' disport. 

Nearly on the site of the railway 
station was a priory of Premonstra- 
tensian Canons, founded by Bichard 
de Clare, temp. Hen. II. Its few re- 
mains were entirely destroyed during 
the construction of the line in 1840. 

Hadlow Church, 2i m., was at- 
tached to the preceptory of Hospi- 
tallers in West Peckham, the ad- 
joining parish. In it is a monu- 
ment for Sir John Bivers and wife, 
temp. Jas. I. 

Hadlow Castle (W. B. May, Esq. — 
it is entirely modem) is rendered con- 
spicuous by its lofty prospect tower 
of stone and brick, seen from the 
railway, 1., after leaving Tunbridge. 

SomerhiU (Baron Goldsmid), 1^ m. 
rt., a large James I. house, stands in 
the S. Frith, and was a favourite 
haunt of the courtiers during the 
visits of Charles II. to Tunbridge 
Wells. It was then the property 
of Lady Muskerry, the ** Babylonian 
Princess " of Grammont's Memoirs. 
The house was built 1624 by Bichard 
Burgh, Earl of Clarence and Baron 
SomerhUl. An earlier mansion here 
had belonged to Sir Philip SiAiey, 
and afterwards to Queen Elizabeth's 
Earl of Leicester ; and the present 
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house waa granted by Cromwell to 
President Bradahaw " in return for 
his great service to his country." 
" There is now," says Walpole, who 
made a pilgrimage to SomerhiU in 
1752, ''scarce a road to it. The 
paladins of those times were too 
valorous to fear breaking their 
necks ; and I much apprehend that 
* La Monsery ' and the fair Ma- 
demoiselle Hamilton must have 
mounted their palfreys and rode 
behind their gentlemen-ushers upon 
pillions to the Wells. . . . The house 
is little better than a farm ; but has 
been an excellent one, and is entire, 
though out of repair. ... It stands 
high, commands a vast landscape 
beautifully wooded, and has quan- 
tities of large old trees to shelter 
itself, some of which might be well 
spared to open views." Beads and 
house have alike been restored, and 
SomerhiU is now a most picturesque 
object from whatever point it comes 
into sight. 

The Church of Pembury, 1 m. 
beyond SomerhiU, has some Norm, 
portions. 

From Tunbridge the rail passes 
through a richly wooded country 
shut in by distant hiUs to 

46 m. Paddock's Wood. {June, 
8ta.) 

A Une here branches off, 1., to 
Maidstone^ 11 m., foUowing for the 
greater part of its course the vaUey 
of the Medway, here very rich and 
beautiful. The old tumpike-road 
from Maidstone to Tunbridge, which 
runs through the same district (here 
known as "the Garden of Eden"), 
used to be caUed the "finest 10 
miles in England," and, so far as 
fertUity and richness of soil are con- 
cerned, this comer of Kent is perhaps 
entitled to retain its pre-eminence. 
" It is a district of meadows, corn- 
fields, hop-gardens, and orchards of 
apples, pears, cherries, and filberts ; 
with very little of any land which 
ccumot be called good with pro- 



priety. There are plantations of 
chesnut and ash; and as these are 
cut, when long enough, to make 
poles for hops, they are at aU times 
objects of great beauty. From Maid- 
stone to Mereworth are the finest 
7 m. I have seen in this county. 
The Medway is on your 1., with its 
meadows about a nule wide. I 
should think there were hop-gardens 
one-half of the way on both sides of 
the road. Looking across the Med- 
way you see hop-gardens and 
orchards 2 m. deep on the side of a 
gently rising grotmd." — Cohhett. 

The branch line, after passing for 
3 m. through a hop-covered plain, 
re£U3hes 

Yalding — ^in Domesday Ealdinges 
— " a praty townlet," says Leland— 
standing on the confluence of a 
stream caUed the Bewle with the 
Medway. In the pavement of the 
ch. are slabs of a marble crowded 
with minute sheUs, resembling that 
of Bethersden and found in the 
parish. 

Bochingfold, in the S. part of the 
parish, is caUed by Tmne ' (de Eeb, 
Albion.) " the forest of Buchins- 
wald " (Beech-wood), and mentioned 
as one of the great Kentish woods, 
in which wild animals still lingered 
temp. EUz. 

Burston, in Hunton parish, E. of 
Yalding, formerly the seat of the 
Fanes, but now a farmhouse, com- 
mands a fine view over the Weald, 
the range of gault and sandstone hiUs 
which form the outUers of the chalk 
beginning to rise here. 

The Perp. Church of Nettleetedt 
2 m. W. of Yalding, retains most 
of its original glazing, that of the 
chancel being more simple than that 
in the nave. All the windows have 
been shifted, however, within recent 
memory. The stained glass here 
is very good, and deserves careful 
notice. That now in the nave 
(figures under canopies) is of the 
laUer part of the reign of Henry VL, 
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That in the chancel (heraldry, em- 
blems, &c.) appears from an inscrip- 
tion to have been put up in 1465. 
In the E. window are portraits of 
the donors. The S. windows of the 
nave were destroyed by a storm. 
Not far from the ch. are some re- 
mains of Nettlested Place, the resi- 
dence of the Pimpe family from the 
reign of Edward I. It came through 
heiresses to the Scotts, who at thtt 
beginning of last century alienated 
it to the Botelers of Teston. 

6 m. Wateringbury. The village 
has been almost entirely rebuilt 
in the last few years by the late 
Alderman Lucas, whose family 
possess Wateringbury Place, and con- 
siderable property here, purchased 
from the present Sir Charles Style, 
Bart., whose ancestors held Water- 
ingbury from the reign of James I. 
The present house is a Queen Anne 
structure. 

The Church, seen on the high 
ground 1., is Perp. with an E. E. 
tower. In the churchyard is the 
monument of Sir Oliver Style, whose 
marvellous escape from an earth- 
quake at Smyrna is commemorated 
in the inscription. He was at dinner 
with a large parly, including a lady 
to whom he was engaged, when the 
earth suddenly yawned, and all 
perished except Sir Oliver. The 
visitor may seek here for " the dumb 
borsholder of Chart," wliich was 
carefully preserved at the beginning 
of the century. The "dumb bors- 
holder " claimed liberty over fifteen 
houses within the parish, every 
householder of which was obliged to 
pay the borsholder's keeper one 
penny yearly. This keeper was 
elected annually. " The dumb bors- 
holder was always first called at the 
courtleet holden for the hundred of 
Twyford, in whichWateringbury lies ; 
when its keeper held it up with a neck- 
cloth or handkerchief put through 
the iron ring fixed at the top, and 
answered for it. It was made of 

IKent & Sussex."] 



wood, about 3 ft. OJ in. long, with 
an iron ring at the top, and 4 more 
by the sides, near the bottom, where 
was a square iron spike, to fix it in 
the ground, or on occasion to break 
open doors, which was done without 
a warrant of any justice on suspicion 
of goods unlawfully concealed in 
any of the 15 houses." — (Hasted.) 
Chart is the name of a small manor 
in the parish in which a market 
granted by Edward II. is tradition- 
ally said to have been held. 

The dumb borsholder and the 
courtleet for this hundred were dis- 
continued toward the middle of the 
last century; but it was long pre- 
served (and still may be) by the 
heirs of Thomas Clampard, a black- 
smith, its last deputy. Its origin is 
altogether unknown, though it clearly 
belonged to the class of symbols 
occurring so frequently in the pro- 
ceedings of Saxon and Scandinavian 
law-courts. 

In the parish of East Pechham, 
W. of Wateringbury, is Roydon Hall, 
the residence of W. Cooke, Esq. ; 
throughout the troubled times of 
the Civil War, and afterwards, of 
Sir Roger Ttoysden, a name well 
known and venerated by scholars 
and archaeologists. He is buried in 
the church. The family of Twysden 
obtained this estate by marriage 
with the co-heiress of Thomas Boy- 
don, who died temp. Pli. and Mary. 

In West Peckham, the adjoining 
parish, a preceptory of Knights Hos- 
pitallers was established on land 
granted them by Sir John Cole- 
peper in 1408. Here are the 
" Hurst " woods, famous for their wild 
swine as late as Elizabeth's reign. 

1 J m. W. of Wateringbury is Mere- 
loorth Castle (Viscountess Falmouth), 
much frequented by excursionists 
for the sake of the surrounding 
scenery, which is very beautifxd. As 
much cannot be said for the house, 
though Walpole thought it " so per- 
fect in a Palladian taste, that I mu.<t 
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own it haa recovered me a little from 
Gothic."— (Letter to BenUey, 1752.) 
It was built (toward the middle of 
last century) after a design of Pal- 
ladio's (the Villa della Oapra), made 
for " a noble Vicentine gentleman," 
** in a situation pleasant and de- 
lightful, and nearly like this," with 
the trifling exceptions of climate and 
association. On either side of the 
main house are detached buildings 
of similar design, one containing the 
kitchens and offices, the other being 
the stables. This last occupies the 
site of the ancient ch., whose Gothi- 
cisms by no means harmonized with 
Vicentine palaces, and were accord- 
ingly replaced, at a judicious dis- 
tance, by the present building in a 
" classic " style, adorned " with a 
steeple that seems designed for the 
latiliide of Gheapside, and is so tall 
that the poor church curtsies imder 
it, like Mary Bich in a vast high- 
crowned hat." — {WalpoU^ Within 
are some old monuments of Nevilles 
and Fanes removed from the former 
ch. ; among them, that of the 1st 
Earl of Westmoreland. Through the 
noble woods at the back of the house, 
•* broke," says Wali)ole, " like an 
Albano landscape with an octagon 
temple and a triumphal arch," a 
great avenue is cut, 3 m. in length. 
Mereworth became the property of 
the Fanes, temp. Eliz., through a 
marriage with the heiress of Neville 
Lord Abergavenny. 

Adjoining Mereworth is Yokes 
Court ( — Harriman, Esq.). 

The line now passes through an 
undulating country, nowhere rising 
into lofty hills, but rich with 
orchards and hop-grounds. The 
full, quietly flowing river, rt., with 
its wooded banks, gives much beauty 
to the landscape, which at the vil- 
lage of Teston^ passed 1. before reach- 
ing the Farleigh Station, is very 
picturesque. The Medway is here 
crossed by a bridge of 7 arches. 
Stretching up behind the village is 



the park of Barham Court (Rt. Hon. 
T. Pemberton Leigh), from which 
the views over the Medway valley 
are very striking. The manor here, 
says tradition — there is no other 
authority — belonged to Reginald 
Fitzurse, one of the murderers of 
Becket, and on his flight into Ire- 
land it was taken possession of by 
his kinsman, Robert; de Berham, in 
whose family it remained till the 
reign of James I. After passing 
through the hands of the Botilers 
and Bouveries, it came to Sir Charles 
Middleton, created Lord Barham« 
whose grandson, the present Earl of 
Gainsborough, has lately sold the 
estate. The present house is modem. 

The Church of West Farleigh, seen 
on the hill, rt., is E. E. The view, 
rt., from the station of 

9 m. East Farleigh, should be 
noticed. The ch. (for the most 
part late Dec.) is seen among trees 
on its hill, rt. Below is a very pic- 
turesque ancient bridge, with ribbed 
arches, here crossing the Medway. 
In all directions are seen hop- 
gardens, with their attendant lines 
of ash " spinnies," for the supply of 
poles. " There are not 5 parishes 
in Kent, large or small, that have so 
many acres of hops as this little 
parish of East Farleigh. There is no 
place in all Englajoid whose hops 
will fetch a better price. Here 
dwelt the Rothschild of hop-growers" 
(James Ellis), ".whose hop-poles 
alone were said to be worth 70,000L ; 
and here dwell liis descendants still, 
though their grotmds are little more 
than a tithe of his. The luxuriance 
of hops about here is a puzzle to 
theoretical agriculturists. * Though 
rich mould,' says Bannister, ' gene- 
rally produces a larger growth of 
hops than other,, soils, there is one 
exception to this rule, where the 
growth is frequently 18 or 20 hun- 
dred per acre. This is the neigh- 
bourhood of Maidstone, a kind of 
slat}' ground with an understratum 
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of stone. There the vines run up 
to the top of the longest poles, and 
the increase is equal to the most 
fertile soil of any kind.' "— (flbw^e- 
Jiold Words, vol. vi.) 

The banks on either side approach 
nearer the line as we reach 

21 m. Maidstone. (See Ete. 5.) 



[rt. of Paddock's Wood station, the 
village of Brenchley, 4 m., has some 
good old timbered houses. Brenchley 
ToUt a clump of trees on the high 
ground near the village, is the land- 
mark of all this district. 

jSor»monden Churchy 2^ m. beyond 
Brenchley, contains the very fine 
brass of John de Grof hurst, 1B30, 
probably the work of a French artist. 
He wears the chasuble, ornamented 
with a central pall-shaped apparel : 
this, and the other ornaments 
throughout, are of unusually good 
design. The inscription across the 
breast records the gift by De Grof- 
hurst of the manor of 'Leueshothe ' to 
Bayham Abbey. The wooden porch 
of this ch., with its rich Dec. barge- 
boards, should be noticed. The far 
mily of Grovehurst, lon^ settled at 
Grovehurst in this pansh, became 
extinct in the male Ime temp. Bich. 
II. Lewisheath, the manor granted 
to Bayham, is also in Horsmonden. 

At Bddmonden was a cell attached 
to the priory of Beaulieu in Nor- 
mandy. 

Spelmonden, an ancient manor, S. 
of the ch., now a farm-house, has 
some fragments indicating former 
importance. The Weald on this side 
of the railway is still much covered 
with oak-wood, and as it rises to- 
ward the ridge of Brenchley and 
Horsmonden the views become very 
picturesque.] 

Passing between hop-grounds on 
either side, the line reaches 

51 m. Marden. 

8^ m. 1. is Linton Place (Lord 



Comwallis). In the Church of Lin- 
ton are some good monuments by 
Bailey for members of the Com- 
wallis family. (See Hte. 5, Excursion 
from Maidstone.) 

53 m. from London is the station 
of Staplehurst (distant 1 J m.). The 
ch. has some Dec. portions, and on 
the S. door is some curiously orna- 
mented iron-work. The village, in 
which are several old timbered 
houses, commands a good view over 
the Weald. The Perp. Church of 
Frittenden, 2 m., has been lately 
restored. 

[Adjoining the Staplehurst sta- 
tion is the South-Eastem Hotel 
(good), where conveyances may bo 
procured for visiting 

Cranbrooh, 6 m., the principal vil- 
lage of the Weald, built on the out- 
lying ridge of Hastings sand, that 
extends from Tunbridge Wells to 
Kolvenden. (There is also a coach 
which leaves the Staplehurst station 
for Cranbrook 3 times daily.) The 
old importance of Cranbrook arose 
from its being the centre of the 
clothing trade, introduced here by 
the body of Flemings whom Edward 
III. induced to settle in Engletnd. 
The broadcloth manufacture was 
concentrated and carried on at Cran- 
brook long before the introduction 
of machinery elsewhere. Most of 
the landed proprietors in the Weald 
took part in it ; and " the grey- 
coats of Kent," as they were called 
from the dress worn by them of their 
own cloth, carried all before them 
in county matters. The cloth-works 
ceased here toward the beginning of 
the present century; but there are 
still some remains of the old fac- 
tories in the principal street, not 
unpicturesque with gables and barge- 
boards. There is a story that Queen 
Elizabeth, after visiting Cranbrook 
and the factories, walked to Course- 
home manor, a mile distant, the seat 
of the Hendleys, entirely on broad- 
cloth. 

H 2 
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The large Church of Cranbrook, 
principally Dec. and Perp., retains 
Boine of its ancient glass. The porch 
and lower part of tower have groined 
roofs. The bearing-shafts of the old 
nave-roof (removed) are still at- 
tached to the walls. There are one 
or two late brasses of no great in- 
terest. The more recent monu- 
ments and the whitewash which the 
church exhibits are not to be com- 
mended. A curious custom pre- 
vails here and in some of the adjoin- 
ing parishes. When a newly-married 
couple leave the church, the path is 
strewed with emblems of the bride- 
gp:oom*s calling. Thus, carpenters 
walk on shavings, butchers on sheep- 
skins, shoemakers on leather-par- 
ings, and blacksmiths on scraps of 
old iron. 

SissinghursU a corruption of Saxen- 
hurst, to which family it gave name, 
in this parish, was the birthplace of 
Sir Rich. Baker, the chronicler, whose 
family settled here temp. Hen. VII. 
The house, which was very stately, 
was built by Sir John Baker, temp. 
Edw. VI. After having been long 
uninhabited it was, toward the end 
of the last century, made a place of 
confinement for French prisoners, 
and has since been pulled down 
piecemeal. The great entrance and 
some other fragments remain. The 
situation is low, but the ruins and 
the woodland about them are worth 
a visit. 

Cranbrook (Inns : the George ; the 
Bull) will be found a good centre 
from which to explore the pictu- 
resque country lying on the Sussex 
lx)rder. A descent may be made 
from here on HawTchurst, and thence 
to Robertshridge. (See Sussex, post.) 

3 m. E. is Goudliurst, once a cloth- 
ing town like Cranbrook. The 
church tower, raised on one of the 
loftiest liills in this part of Kent, 
desei-ves climbing for the sake of 
tlie noble and wide-spreading views 
commanded from it. The ch. itself 



contains many monuments of the 
Colepepers, the earliest of which 
are two effigies of the 15th cent, in 
wood, lying on a tomb in the S. 
aisle. Brass : John Bedgebury, 1450. 
lu the village remark a very curious 
doorway to a cottage, " of oak, cinque- 
foiled, with two quatrefoiled circles 
in each spandril." {J. JET. Parker.) It 
is of the 15th cent. 

In the neighbourhood are Firtch- 
cocks (once the seat of the Bathursts, 
whose ancestor acquired it by in- 
termarriage with the Hordens, temp. 
Eliz.) ; and Bedgebury Park (A. B. 
Hope, Esq.), long the residence of 
the Bedgeburys and Colepepers. 
The woods and grounds surrounding 
it are very fine. At KUndoum, ad- 
joining the park, is a small and very 
beautiful district ch. erected by Mr. 
Hope in 1840. The stained glass, 
exhibiting figures of English saints, 
among which is a " Carolus Rex et 
Martyr," is Munich work, and a fine 
specimen of that school of glass- 
painting. The absence of clear 
lights, caused by a heavy coat of 
white cement laid over the back of 
the glass (a distinguishing feature 
of Munich glass), is as apparent here 
as in the windows of the Maria Hilf 
ChurchatMunich.(CPri7i8^mi.) The 
chapelis much enriched throughout.] 

56 m. Headcom. 

The ch. here is Perp., with some 
fragments of stained glass. The 
panelled roof, the fon^ and some 
carved bench-ends, deserve notice. 
In the churchyard is an enormous 
oak, 40 ft. in circumference, the upper 
branches of which have perished. 
There are some picturesque points 
near the village, on the stream of 
the Beult 

At Mottenden, in this parish, was 
the first house of Crouched (crossed) 
Friars established in England, temp. 
Hen. III. There are no remains. 
The friars were famous for their 
Miracle play acted in the ch. on 
Trinity-Sunday. 
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[Tenterden,8im.,is readied from 
tills station. An omnibus meets 
the early trains. 

The road lies entirely through the 
Weald, (A.-S. forest, or wood) ; the 
termination den, which abounds in 
this district, marking, like the nu- 
merous hurstSf the ancient depth of 
forest, much of which still lingers. 
Mr. Kemble has suggested that the 
ancient Mark (the common settle- 
ment of the first Saxon colonists) 
is to be recognised by following 
the names of places ending in den, 
" which always denoted cubUe fercu- 
rum, or pasture, usually for swme." 
These dens were in the circle of un- 
cleared forest which surrounded the 
settled habitations of the Mark ; and 
the common right of the Markmen 
to pasture their cattle and swine in 
tliem was regulated by a general 
court. Such a " Court of Dens " 
existed for this part of Kent until 
comparatively recent times, having 
gradually, fromits original form, taken 
that of a " Lord's Court." It was 
held at Aldington, near Hythe, and 
claimed jurisdiction over 44 " Dens," 
the greater part of which may still be 
traced " along the edge of the Weald, 
within whose shades the swains 
found mast and pasture." — Kemble, 
Sax. in England, i. 481. 

About half way from Headcom to 
Tenterden is 

Biddenden, where is a ch. of some 
interest, with portions ranging from 
E. E. to late Perp. The E. E. font 
is worth notice. 

On the afternoon of Easter Sun- 
day a quantity of cakes, stamped 
with the figures of two women, 
united at the sides after the fashion 
of the Siamese twins, are distributed 
in the ch. porch to all comers. 
Bread and cheese, to a considerable 
amount, are given at the same time 
to the poorer parishioners. This, 
says tradition, was the legacy of 
twin-sisters, called " The Maids of 
Biddenden," who lived for 30 years 



united according to the represen- 
tation on the cakes. Tradition- 
disturbing antiquaries, however, in- 
sist that the figures are those of 
2 poor widows, the Biddenden aiir 
conception of "Charity," and that 
the C£^es were the gift of 2 maiden 
ladies named. Preston, who left 20 
acres of land to the x>arish for tliis 
purpose. 

At Standen, ^ m. E. of the ch., is 
an interesting timbered house, built 
1578. Over the front door is the 
sentence, " Blessed are they that 
hear the word of God and keepeth 
it." The chimney-pieces are of 
Weald marble, abounding through- 
out the district. Altogether, this 
specimen of a Wealden dwelling de- 
serves examination. It may here be 
mentioned that somewhere in the 
Weald— the exact spot is unknown — 
was the birthplace of William Cax- 
ton, the first English printer, d. 1494. 
" I was bom," he says, " and lemed 
myne English in Kente, in the Weeld, 
where English is spoken broad and 
rude." 

4 m. further through the Weald 
lies Tenterden {Inn, the White Lion), 
the famous cause of the Goodwin 
sands ; the tall Perp. tower becom- 
ing conspicuous as the village is 
approached. The ch. itself, ded. to 
St. Mildred of Thanet, is of various 
dates, the earliest portions being 
E.E., but the window-traceries have 
been nearly all removed, and much 
general damage has been done. 
The tower is fine and massive, the 
largest and most important in the 
district. 

Tenterden Church belonged to the 
abbey of St. Augustine, Canterbury ; 
and Kentish tradition asserts that 
the abbot, during the building of the 
steeple, employed for the work a 
quantity of stone which had been 
collected for the strengthening of 
the sea-wall of the Goodwins, then 
a part of the mainland. The next 
storm, in consequence, submerged all 
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that district, of which the Goodwin 
Sands are the existing remains, and 
tiins the steeple came to he regarded 
as the cause of the qnicki^nds. It 
need hardly he said that the whole 
story is apocryphal, and that the 
Goodwins were prohahly in existence 
long before any tower overlooked 
Eomney Marshes from the heights 
of Tenterden. 

Tenterden lies in the district called 
" The Seven Hundreds," which long 
formed a part of the Grown posses- 
sions, and were placed under the 
jurisdiction of one court. Henry VI. 
united Tenterden to the Cinque'Port 
of Kye, of which it is still a member. 
Until recently it had a corporation, 
and all other Cinque-Port privi- 
leges. As late as the middle of the 
16th cent, an estuary extended from 
Kye as far as SmaU Hythe in Ten- 
terden, where was a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. John the Baptist, in the 
churchyard of which shipwrecked 
corpses were allowed to be buried. 
In the neighbourhood is Heronden 
HaU (W. Whelan, Esq.). 

Bolvenderif 2 m., has a Perp. ch. 
of some interest. The font is Dec. 
and good. At Forsham, in this 
parish, are the foundations of a stone 
building which has been variously 
called a chapel and a " fort." There 
is no trace of its history. 

The Church of Benenden^ 2 m., 
has some Dec. portions, but has been 
terribly spoilt. 

About 3 m. S. of Eolvenden is 
Neioenden. In the ch. is a remark- 
able font, square, with carved sides, 
at least early Norm. There is a 
good Dec. screen. The first EngUsh 
establishment of Carmelite Mars is 
said to have been made at Losenham 
in this parish, in 1241, but this honour 
is contested by the Carmelite Friary 
at Aylesford (see Bte. 5), which at 
all events was a more important 
one. No remains of the Losenham 
Priory exist. This monasterv is 
thought by Camden to have been 



founded on the site of the ancient 
Anderida, which had hitherto re- 
mained desolate after its destruction 
by the Saxons ; and at some distance 
from Losenham House is a spot 
called "Castle Toll," where are traces 
of large and deep entrenchments, en- 
closing a lofty mound. These re- 
mains, the age of which is uncertain, 
were at one time regarded as traces 
of the ancient city. The claims of 
Newenden, however, have been eflfec- 
tually set aside by the Bev. A. Htissey 
Q Notes on Kentish Churches' \ and 
recent researches have definitely 
fixed Anderida at Pevensey. (See 
Sussex, post.) 

The Church of Sandhurst, beyond 
Newenden, on the Sussex border, is 
very early Dec, and worth a visit 
in spite of much mutilation. The 
western tower has a small aisle, N. 
and S. (Comp. Seaford in Sussex.) 
In the N. chancel are some remains 
of stained glass, among which is the 
figure of an armed knight, said to 
be that of John de Betherinden, lord 
of the manor temp. Edw. II. 

The ridge of hills, at the end of 
which Tenterden stands, ranges 
through Cranbrook and Goudhurst 
toward Tunbridge Wells, and com- 
mands some very picturesque 
scenery. The tourist may follow 
the whole line with advantage, 
making Cranhrooh his central rest- 
ing-place.] 

[Between 4 and 5 m. N. of Head- 
com, on the edge of the greensand 
or Quarry HiUsy underliers of the 
chalk, is a group of churches, the 
Suttons, Chart, Ulcombe, and Bough- 
ton Malherbe, all within a short 
distance of each other. A pleasant 
excursion may be made from the 
Headcorn station, along this line of 
hills, from whence the views are 
often very fine, returning to the 
railway at Pluckley. This will oc- 
cupy an entire day. Of the churches 
the most interesting are East Sutton 
and BoughUm, In the chancel of 
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East SiUton is the brass of Sir Ed- 
ward Filmer, his wife, and 18 chil- 
dren (1629). His son, the royalist, 
author of some remarkable trea- 
tises on the * Natural Power of 
Kings,' resided at East StUton Place 
(now belonging to his descendant. 
Sir E. Filmer, Bart.) during the 
civil wars, and had his house plun- 
dered 10 times "for his loyaltjr." 
The present house, with its pic- 
turesque gables, has been added to 
at yarious times, but is munly Eli- 
zabethan. 

lAtUe Charlton (Mrs. Munro), in 
this parish, is an EUz. house of some 
interest, which has been lately re- 
stored. 

At Sutton Valence, on a hill ad- 
joining the ch., are some scanty 
remains of a castle, the history of 
which is unknown, but which was 
probably the work of one of the 
Valences, Earls of Pembroke, who 
held the manor for some time. The 
fragment of keep-wall which exists 
dates prob(d)ly from the end of the 
Idth cent. About 10 ft. from the 
ground there are some remarkable 
ceUs in the thickness of the wall, 
about 8 ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 3 or 
4 ft.^ wide. There is no external 
opening, and their use seems quite 
uncertain. 

Chart is recorded in Domesday as 
possessing a vineyard of ** three 
arpente." It may be remarked that 
the soil much resembles that of the 
champagne districts about Epemay, 
though a competition is hardly to 
be recommended. 

The Church of Boughtfm MaJherhe 
is Dec., and contains the effigies of 
a cross-legged knight and of a lady, 
either belonging to the Malherbe 
family, which possessed the manor 
temp. Hen. III., or to the Peyforers 
of Oolbridge Castle, some traces of 
which exist S. of the ch. Its mar- 
terials are said to have been used 
for building Bougkton Flacet long 
the residence of the Wottons, and 



afterwards the property of Sir Ho* 
race Mann, the correspondent of 
Walpole— called by Walton " an an- 
cient and goodly structure." Here 
was bom, in 1566, Sir Henry Wotton, 
of great reputation under James and 
Charles I., but happiest in having 
Isaac Walton for his biographer. 
The place is now a farmhouse, but 
retains " the advantage of its large 
prospect " noticed by Walton. Some 
of the ancient rooms also remain, 
and are worth a visit. The circular 
roof of the dining-hall is much en- 
riched. On one of the chimney- 
pieces is the date 1553. The house 
was built by Sir Ed. Wotton, trea- 
surer of Calais, temp. Hen. YIII., 
and was visited by Q. Eliz. in 1573. 

In this neighbourhood is CheU 
ston (J. S. Douglas, Esq.VJ 

The valley overlooked by Sutton 
Valence and by Boughton Place is 
traditionally said to have been an 
arm of the sea ; and it is asserted 
that an anchor was discovered close 
under the walls of Sutton Castle 
almost within living memory. The 
sea cannot, however, have covered 
this district within the historical 
period. Through this valley the 
line passes to 

62 m. Flucldey. 

Here is an E. E. ch., with many 
Perp. windows inserted. (One in the 
Surrenden chancel is filled with 
early German ^lass of some interest.) 
The ch. is said to have beenbtiiltby 
Bich. de Pluckley, temp. Hen. II. 
It stands high, and from the village 
noble views are commanded over the 
Wealds of Kent and Sussex. Brass^ 
John Malmaines, 1440. 

i m. E. of the ch. is Surrenden 
Bering (Sir Edward Dering), com- 
mandmg fine views over the Weald 
— " a very delicate and various pro- 
spect," says Weever. The Saxon 
family of Dering, which stiU bears 
as a crest the famous Horse of Hen- 
gist, became possessed of this manor, 
temp. Hen. VI., by a marriage with 
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its heiress. The house contains an 
important library, the foundations 
of which were laid by Sir Edward 
Dcring, whose name figures largely 
during the early part of the civil 
war. The mansion itself is mainly 
the work of his descendant, temp. 
Geo. II. 

\IAUle Chart, 1 m., has a ch. with 
portions from E. E. to late Perp. 
There are some fragments of stained 
glass. In the N. aisle is the effigy 
of an armed knight with collar of 
SS. — one of the Darell family, to 
whom this aisle belongs. It is en- 
closed with a Perp. screen of wood. 

The towers of this ch., of Eger- 
ton, and of Charing, are said to 
have been built by Sir John Darell, 
temp. Hen. VII. Adjoining is Gale 
Hill (E. Darell, Esq.), the seat of 
the Darells since the reign of 
Henry IV. 

The tower of EgerUm Church 
(IJ m. W.) is marked as one of the 
boundaries of the Weald. It stands 
high on the Quarry Hills, at the 
back of which rises the chalk, and 
looks out far over the wooded dis- 
trict to the S J 

\8marden Qmrcli (J m. rt. of the 
FlucMey station) has on either side 
the chancel-arch some unusual tre- 
foil-headed ornamentation, which 
may be part of a reredos; it de- 
serves examination. 

2 m. S. of Pluckley is Bethersderiy 
famous for its quarries of marble, 
filled with minute shells, and resem- 
bling that of Petworth. This is 
now little worked; but its ancient 
reputation is shown by the extensive 
use of it in Canterbury and Roches- 
ter cathedrals, and by numerous 
monumental effigies sculptured in 
it, and existing in different parts of 
the coimty. The shells of which 
this marble is almost entirely com- 
posed, are freshwater species, and 
consist (as at Petworth) of Paludinse 
and minute crustaceans of the genus 
Cypris. In the pre-macadlmite 



period Bethersden enjoyed an evil 
reputation for the depth and danger 
of its roads, which here, as through- 
out the Weald, were for the most 
part narrow lanes between the woods» 
all but impassable in winter. The 
sward was cleared off these ** tm-n- 
pike-roads," and, as soon as they 
became tolerably dry in summer^ 
they were ploughed up, and the 
suriace soil ** laid in a half-circle to 
dry thoroughly." (^Hdsted). Great 
ladies were thus obliged to travel 
to church in carriages drawn by 
a team of oxen. Brasses in the 
ch. are, — W. Lovelace, citizen of 
London, 1459; Thomas Lovelace» 
1591.] 

The low range of hills, 1., now ap- 
proaches nearer the line, which 

67 m. reaches Ashford. 

1. is the branch line by Canter- 
bury to Eamsgate and Margate. 

rt. the branch which, skirting 
Romney Marsh, runs by Appledoro 
and Rye to Hastings. 

This is the principal " repairing " 
station on the South-Eastem Railway, 
and the ground adjoining the line is 
covered with extensive workshops. 

Ashford, although of some size 
(Pop. 5000 — Inn: the Saracen's 
Head), and important as the junc- 
tion of 3 great lines of railway, 
contains nothing to attract the 
tourist except the Cliurch, the fine 
Perp. tower of which^s conspicuous 
on entering. This, which greatly 
resembles (of course, in miniature) 
the Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral, was built by Sir John 
Fogge, of Repton, temp. Edw. IV., 
who also rebuilt, or restored, the en- 
tire cliurch, the greater part of which 
is of this date. The tomb of Sir 
John Fogge remains in the chancel, 
but without its brasses. On the 
pavement is the brass of Elizabeth 
wife of David de Strabolgie, Earl of 
Athole (1375) : she married secondly 
John Malmayns of Kent : hence her 
interment in this ch. Hero are also 
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some elaborate 16th century monu- 
ments for the Smythes of Westen- 
hanger, which deserve notice. 

Asliford is indebted to Shakspeare 
for the honour of figuring as the 
native place of the ** headstrong 
Kentish man, John Cade of Ashford. ' 
(Henry VI., Part II.). Hall, who de- 
scribes him as of a ** goodly stature 
and pregnant wit," calls him only 
" the lusty Kentish captain." 

The Perp. Church of Great Chart 
(2 m. W. of Ashford, and seen from 
the railway before the town is 
reached) contains the somewhat re- 
markable Brass of William Sharpe 
and 5 wives (1499). An old manor- 
house, called CkmJbe Lodge^ near the 
ch., has portions of the 14th cent. 
The N. side of the hall-windows are 
of this date, though much concealed 
by a lean-to roof.-—/. H. P. Goding- 
ton (Rev. N. Toke) passed to the 
Toke family by intermarriage, temp. 
Hen. VII. The house has been 
partly modernised, but contains some 
good oak-carving and stained glass. 
The chestnuts in the park should 
be noticed. Nicholas Toke, of 
Godington (d. 1680), like his pre- 
decessor in this parish, William 
Sharpe, survived 5 wives, and, ac- 
cording to the family tradition, 
walked to London at the age of 93 
to seek a sixth, but died before find- 
ing her. This veteran's portrait re- 
mains in the hall. 

{Hothfiddt 2i m. W., contests with 
Heathfield, in Sussex, the honour of 
having been the place at which 
Jack Cade was taken by the Sheriff 
Iden. " Jack Cade's Field " was long 
shown adjoining Hotlifield Place (Sir 
R. Tufton). Sussex however seems 
to have the better claim. 

In Willeshorough Churchy 2 m. E . , are 
several stone seats resembling those 
of Lenham (Kent) and Corhampton 
(Hants) : they are figured Gloss. 
Arch. A tradition in the family of 
Masters, long resident here, and one 
of whom was Queen Elizabeth's 
physician, is said to have furnished 



the plot for Otway's tragedy of * The 
Orphan.'] 

Beyond Ashford the undulating 
lines of the chalk hills soon becomo 
visible, 1. ; but the railway does not 
yet leave the greensand. 

72 m. Smeeth. 

S. of the station is Mersham Hatch 
(Sir Edward Knatchbull). The 
house, of red brick, was rebuilt 
during the last cent. 

Smeeth Church contains Norm, 
portions, especially a fine chancel 
arch with enriched mouldings. Ad- 
joining the line rt. was the site of 
Scot's HaU, the ancient seat of 
the Scots, a family professing de- 
scent from William de Balliol, le 
Scot. Sir Thomas Scot, the head 
of this Houde, was appointed leader 
of the Kentish forces at the time of 
the Armada, and by the help of the 
beacons sent 4000 men to Dover the 
day after receiving the Comicil's 
letters. Reginald Scot, author of 
the * Discoverie of Witchcraft ' (first 
published in 1584), was of this fa- 
mily. The original mansion has 
entirely disappeared. 

[The Church of Aldington (3 m. S.) 
was that ^ven by Abp. Warham to 
Erasmus m 1511. He resigned it 
very soon afterwards, on condition 
of receiving a pension of 201. per 
annum from its revenues. In the 
ch. is a good Brass of John Weddeol 
and his wife (1475). The tower is 
late Perp., with a W. door much en- 
riched, and deserving notice. Close 
to the ch. is a large stone house,, 
much altered and modernised, but 
retaining 2 large 2-light windows of 
the 14th cent. — Parker. There is 
no trace here of the great Dutch- 
man, but he was still receiving his 
pension when Richard Masters, his 
successor, " a young man well skilled 
in divinity," says Erasmus, in one of 
his letters, " discovered " the fSamous 
mm of Kent, afterwards the great 
oracle of the party of Queen Cathe- 
rine. From her first attacks of frenzy, 
evidently unassumed, she recovered 
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after luring before the image of the 
Virgin in the little chapel of Court of 
Street, about 1 m. E. of Aldington 
Church. After gaining some reputa- 
tion as a prophetess, she was carried 
to this chapel accompanied by a 
procession of 2000 persons singing 
psalms by the way— a solemn inaugu- 
ration, which was patronised by 2 
monks of Christ Church, who " took 
her into training/' and sent her to St. 
Sepulchre's, Canterbury, where from 
her cell she long influenced the 
politics of Europe (see Fronde, i. 
295-308). Some wall fragments still 
miark ttie site of the chapel, which 
stood below a ridge of wooded 
ground that stretches E. as far as 
Hythe, and overlooks the marshes. 
The sea view is very striking. 

Court of Street is also known as 
£e2er tea, and has traditions of ancient 
greatness, which are probably due to 
its vicinity to Lymne. It stands on 
the Koman road which ran from 
Lymne to Pevensey (Anderida), the 
straight course of which, along the 
high ground,at onco betrays its origin. 
** Bemains of Roman settlements are 
discovered all along, on both sides of 
the road, which seems to have been 
bordered with villas." — Wright."} 

Brdboume Church, among the low 
hills (1 m. N. of Smeeth), has a re- 
markable stone erection against the 
S. wall of the chancel. It is about 
the usual height of an altar, but is 
much smaller. Cut on the stone on 
the top is a cross enclosed in a 
circle, and 3 sides of a parallelo- 
gram rt. and 1. At the back is a 
low-arched canopy, imder which is 
a shield which has been painted. 
It is apparently late Dec., and has 
been called a credence-table ; more 
probably it marks the place where the 
heart of some impoHant personage 
was deposited, like the tabernacle at 
Leyborne near Maidstone (see Rte. 
5) : it is too high for a seat. In the ch. 
is a mutilated stone effigy of uncer- 
tain date, and at the vicarage is pre- 
served the Brass of Sir William Scott 



(1546). The armorial bearings on 
the tomb of Sir Robert Gower, also 
in the ch., and the same coat of 
Gower quartered with that of Scott, 
on a later monument here, are iden- 
tical with the bearings on the tomb 
of Gower the poet in St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, who on the strength of 
this evidence is claimed as a Kentish 
worthy. 

The churchyard is famous for an 
enormous yew-tree, which, according 
to De CandoUe, is 3000 years old^ 
and therefore a contemporary of 
Solomon's temple. The yews of 
the Kentish churchyards are many 
of them of extreme age and size ; 
and it has been ' suggested that 
they mark ancient religious rites 
which were Christianised by the 
building of the ch. 

A remarkable conical hill in this 
parish, called ** Collier's Hill," seen 
rt. from the rail, has a large pond 
on its top, which is said never to 
become dry. 

From the next station—* 

75 m., Westenhanger — a very inter- 
esting excursion may be made, em- 
bracing Hythe, SaUwood CasUe, and 
the Roman Castrum at Lymne. An 
omnibus to and from Hythe ( 3^ m.) 
meets the trains, and at Hythe car- 
riages may be procured for visiting 
Lymne, 3i m. W. (If the tourist 
walk to Hythe he should take Salt- 
wood Castle in his way.) 

Adjoining the station, rt., among 
some fine old walnut-trees, are the 
remains of the ancient mansion of 
Westenhanaer, a remarkable frag- 
ment of the fortified manor of the 
13th cent. It is surrounded by a 
broad moat, enclosing a quadrangle, 
the walls of which were defended 
by 9 towers, alternately square and 
roimd. Of these towers, 3 only re- 
main; and the interior buildings 
have ail-but disappeared, a farm- 
house having been built on part of 
the site. The round dovecot tower 
at the N.E. angle has holes for 600 
pigeons, and is curious. The cen- 
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tial tower of the 3 remaining is 
called Fair Bosamond's, from a 
tradition that the ** Rosa Mundi " 
had her bower here before her re- 
moval to Woodstock. A long 
gallery adjoining the tower, now 
destroyed, was called her ** pri- 
son." The single confirmation of 
this tradition is the fact that the left 
hand of a statue grasping a sceptre 
— •* a position peculiar to Henry 
II.," says Hasted, — ^but query? — was 
long since found in the ruins. The 
exiting towers* however, are of later 
date, and are probably the work of 
Bertram de Oriol, temp. Hen. III. 
The manor subsequently passed into 
the hands of the Poynings fiunily, 
by one of whom. Sir Edward Poyn- 
ings, the chapel and other parts of 
the mansion now destroyed were 
built, temp. Hen. YIII. It then 
lapsed to the crown; and Queen 
Elizabeth rested during one of her 
progresses ** at her own house at 
Weatenhanger." The name has 
sometimes been written CElscing- 
hanger, from the tradition, which 
also belongs to Saltwood, of its 
haying been built by the (Eseings, 
the Saxon kings of Kent. In ac- 
cordance with this, Rosamond's 
Tower is sometimes called the Tower 
of Hen^st. In the register of S. 
Augustme's, Canterbury, the manor 
is called " Le Hangre " {angrcL, Sax., 
a comer of land). It was subse- 
quently divided into Osten and 
Westen Hanger. 

XHythe (the harbour^ Sax.), Pop. 
2500 {Iwn, The Swan), one of the 
chief Cinque Ports, is, like the 
others, a successor of one of the 
Roman fortresses placed under the 
control of the Coimt of the Saxon 
shore. Porttu Lemanis, the ancient 
castle and harbour, is now more 
than 3 m. distant, the sea having 
gradually retired, first to West Hythe, 
and then to the present haven, 
which is still silting up. 

Hythe rejoiced in all the Cinque 
Ports' privileges, and exhibits many 



traces of ancient prosperity. Its 
harbour, which lay *' strayt for pas* 
sage owt of Bolevn " (^Leland\ was 
greatly narrowed in Elizabeth's 
time, and soon became ail-but 
doseil. 

The Church, dedicated to S. Leo- 
nard, stands on high ground com- 
manding a fine view of the sea 
and Romney Marsh, and well de- 
serves a visit. The tower and much 
of the nave were rebuilt toward 
the middle of last century. The 
E. E. triple chancel still remains. 
The main chancel is raised by 8 
steps above the nave, and has a 
farther ascent of 3 to the altar. 
The view from the W. end is thus 
rendered very impressive. Round 
the chancel is an arcade of Bethers- 
den marble, which is also used for 
the clustered shafts below. The 
mouldings and enrichments should 
be caremlly noticed. There are 
no monuments of special interest. 
On the exterior of tne N. transept 
are traces of a Norm. door. 

In the crypt imder the central 
chancel is an extraordinary collec- 
tion of human skulls and bones, re- 
minding the visitor of the Breton 
ossuaries. Many of the skulls have 
deep cuts in them, and are'thought 
to have become blanched by long 
lying on the sea-shore. Their age 
and date are altogether uncertain, 
nor can it be fairly assumed that 
they are the relics of any battle, in 
spite of the local h3rpothesis, which 
makes them the remains of Britons 
and Saxons, or of Saxons and Danes. 
A similar collection once existed at 
Folkestone, andanother at Upchurcb, 
on a creek opening to the Medway. 
Mr. Wright has pointed out that no 
tradition with respect to the origin 
of the collection of bones at Hythe 
existed at the beginning of the last 
cent., and suggests that they may 
have come from a Saxon or Roman 
cemetery, on which the original ch. 
may have been constructed. 
Like the other Cinque Ports, Hythe 
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had 2 well-endowed hospitals, which 
still exist— 8t Barthdlojnew*8,fovaided 
1336 by Bp. Hamo of Rochester; 
and 8t. John's, of unknown but early 
foundation. The existing buildings, 
though not modem, are of no great 
interest. In the High Street below 
St. John's hospital is an Elizabethan 
timbered house worth notice. 

The quarries of ^eensand near 
Hythe abound in fossils. Fragments 
of an enormous marine saurian found 
hero some years since are now in the 
British Museum. 

An excursion of some interest 
may be made from Hythe to Romney, 
and across the marshes to Appledore. 
(See Sussex, post.) 

The Military Caiicd, which be- 
gins close to Hythe, and crosses 
the marshes to Appledore, was com- 
menced in 1805, when the Martello 
towers along the coast were also 
erected. The canal, in which there 
is said to be good fishing, was in- 
tended for the conveyance of troops 
and stores, but was never completed. 
Military stations were erected on it 
at intervals, many of which are now 
used by the Preventive Service. All 
the purposes for which this canal 
was designed are now obtained far 
more effectually by the railway from 
Ashford to Hastings. 

SaUwood Castle, 1 m.-»N., is within 
an easy walk of Hythe. There are 
considerable remains, and the site is 
sufficiently picturesque ; low, wooded 
hills stretching away on either side, 
and the sea opening at the end 
of the valley m front. Within 
the outer walls, forming a long 
oval, was a broad deep moat, now 
dry, but originally fed from the 
Saltwood brook, which Buns W. of 
the Castle. Across the moat is the 
imicr gaiehouse, flanked by 2 cir- 
cular towers. The poricullis groove 
is visible over the arch. The actual 
gatehouse was the work of Abp. 
Courtenay, temp. Rich. II. ; and 
the shields above the entrance bear 
on one side the archbishop's coat 



alone, on the other that of Cour- 
tenay impaled with the see of Can- 
terbury. The circular flanking 
towers are perhaps a century earlier. 
This fine gate-tower has not been 
improved by its long use as a farm> 
house. The roof should be climbed 
for the sake of the view, which ex- 
tends to the French coast, and is 
very striking. 

The inner court was surrounded 
by a lofty wall with turrets at inter- 
vals ; and here were the principal 
apartments, remains of which still 
exist. The foundations of the cha- 
pel may be traced toward the centre 
of the court ; the remains on the S. 
side, usually pointed out as belong- 
ing to it, being probably those of a 
hall or solar. Much of the castle 
was overthrown in 1580 by an eartli- 
quake. 

Saltwood was granted to the see 
of Canterbury in 1036, by Halfden, a 
Danish jarl. The castle was at first 
held by different knights under the 
archbishops, and its antiquity is in- 
dicated by the tradition which 
assigned its first building to Esc or 
Oisc, the mythical progenitor of the 
kings of Kent. Henry de Essex, 
Constable of England, is said to 
have rebuilt it, temp. Hen. I. His 
lands were subsequently forfeited, 
and the king seized and retained the 
castle of Saltwood. It was claimed 
by Becket as among the ancient 
possessions of his see. Hence the 
great enmity displayed towards him 
by Randulf de Broc, who then held it. 
It was he who executed the orders for 
the banishment of Becket's relatives 
" with a barbarity beyond what was 
required." The De Brocs had the 
charge of the palace at Canterbury 
during the archbishop's absence, 
and one of them guided the knights 
through its passages on the evening 
of the murder. It was at Saltwood 
that the 4 knights assembled after 
landing separately at Dover and Win- 
chelsea, and here during the night 
(Dec. 28, 1170) the murder is said 
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to have been concerted, the candles 
being extinguished, according to 
popidar belief, since they feared to 
see each other's £Etces. Hence they 
rode to Canterbury alon^ the Stone 
Street, and here was their first rest- 
ing-place after the murder. (^Stanley, 
H. M, 50.) King John restored the 
castle to the archbishops, one of 
whose residences it continued until 
Cranmer exchanged it for other 
lands with the Crown. It has since 
passed through various hands, and is 
now the property of Wm. Deedes, 
Esq., of Sandling. 

Saltwood Church, which has been 
lately restored, is large and de- 
serves a visit. The font is enclosed 
in a case of carved oak. BroM, 
Thomas Brokhill (1437). Adjoining 
is Sandling Park (W. Deedes, Esq.). 

The drive to Lymne, 3 m., extends 
along a tract of high groimd over- 
hanging the marshes. The road, how- 
ever, is not picturesque until Lymne 
itself is reached, when a very fine 
view seaward, extending to Dunge- 
ness, opens suddenly. The ancient 
CcutruTnykDoym as SiudfaU Castle, by 
which name the tourist must inquire 
for it, occupies a wild and solitary 
position on the edge of this broken 
tract, at the point where it begins to 
turn landward. The ruins, though 
scarcely less interesting, are not so 
intelligible at first sight as those of 
Bichborough or Beculver. The area 
(about 12 acres) is uneven and^inter- 
seotedby hedges ; and the visitor who 
desires to obtein a proper idea of the 
situation of the Castrum, and of its 
relation to the haven, should walk 
for some distance into the marshes, 
and thence look back upon it. 

The plan of the Castrum was more 
irregular than that of either of those 
just mentioned, owing no doubt to 
the form of the ground. The E. 
and W. sides were straight; that 
on the N. bent upwards in a semi- 
cu'cular form. On the S., where it 
overlooks the harbour, there seems 
to have been no wall, as was also 



the case at Bichborough. Like the 
others, it had circular towers at inter- 
vals in its line of wall. Nearly in the 
centre of the E. side was the Decu- 
man gate (discovered during the re- 
cent excavations), flanked by 2 circu- 
lar towers. There were many small 
postern entrances. The walls which 
are now best seen are the N. and W., 
large portions of which are yet 
standing. At the S.W. comer is the 
most perfect tower remaining (10 ft. 
high, 45 ft. circumference). The 
N. E. and W. sides have fallen out- 
wards in masses so confused as to 
render it difftcult to trace their lines. 
This was probably the result of 
landslips, to which this whole dis- 
trict is subject. Bemark the trowel- 
marks on the mortar, and some 
circular perforations in a fragment 
of wall on the N.E. side, which were 
probably scaffold-holes, though it 
has been suggested that they were 
intended for conveying water. The 
facing stones and tile bonding courses 
have suffered ^eatly in these parts of 
the wall ; but in the foundations and 
masses uncovered during the recent 
excavations they remained perfect. 
The stone used is that of the district, 
and the central mass of the wall is 
filled up with rough pieces. The 
whole works were as carefully 
finished as those of the most accu- 
rately building railway company. 

The walls of Lymne were probably 
built at a late period of the Boman 
occupation, since many of the stones 
appear to have belonged to earlier 
buildings. In the Decuman gate 
part of an altar was discovered, 
bearing the inscription, "Prajfect. 
Clas. Brit.;" thus confirming the ex- 
istence of an early company of " Bri- 
tish Marines" (Classiarii Britan- 
iiici), which had been already 
guessed at by Mr. Boach Smith, from 
the letters CI. Br. on tiles found at 
Dover. Some few ornaments and 
weapons were also discovered, and 
some coins, the greater number be- 
longing to the Constantine family. 
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Fortus Lemanis is mentioned in 
all the early Itineraries ; and at the 
compilation of the Notitia was garri- 
son^ by the Prepositos Tumacensi- 
um, a body of soloiers from Toomay . 

The riyer Lymne or Lemanis, the 
Sax. Limene, has been identified 
with the Bother, which now joins 
the sea at Bye, having greatly 
changed its ancient course. It seems 
donbtM whether it ever flowed near 
tiie Castrom; but from the high 
ground above the ruins the bay or 
estuary — the ancient Portus, now 
dry land — ^is distinctly traceable as 
far as Hylhe. The sea-sand lies 
fdmost on the surfSEtce, and affects the 
colour of the soil throughout. 

SiudfaU, the present name of the 
ruins, signifies a fallen place ; and is 
found applied to ancient remains in 
other counties. Besides the land- 
slips, from which all this district has 
suffered, and which have aided in 
changing the course of the rivers, 
the castle has been injured by depre- 
dators like Abp. Lanfranc, who used 
much of the squared stone for build- 
ing the church of Lymne. For all 
that is known of Lymne, and of these 
ruins, see C R, Smith's * Antiquiti-es 
oi Bichborough, Beculver, and JUjmne: 
Jbyndm, 1850.' 

The Church of Lymne, on the hill 
above tiie castle, still has Norm. 

Eortions, and some of the stones 
-om the Boman fortress may be 
traced in its waUs. The castellated 
house adjoining, belonging to the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, but now 
only a farm, formed part of a ^'cas- 
telet embatayled," as Leland calls 
it, and is said also to have been the 
work of Lanfranc, though the exist- 
ing remains are Edwardian. It was 
probably a watch-tower, the Norm, 
successor of the Oastrum. The views 
from this high groimd are very fine. 
^ m. E. of the ch. is Shepway 
Cro88y where the earliest general 
courts of the Cinque Ports were 
held in the open air. Here also 
the *' Limenarcha," the warden of 



the ports, took and received the 
oaths on first entering on his office. 
These courts were at an early period 
removed to Bomney^ as the central 
port, Shepway Cross gives name to 
the whole lathe, a mark of its an- 
cient importance.] 

[The road which led from Canter- 
bury to Portus Lemanis was the 
Stone Street, which, however, has 
not been traced in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Castrum. From 
the Westenhanger station it stretches 
away in a straight line to the hills 
above Canterbury, 16 m., and the 
tourist may still travel to Duro- 
vemum by this old path of the 
legions. It serves as a boundary 
to the parishes on either side of it. 
On this road, 3 m. from Westen- 
hanger, and in what was once the 
park of Mount Morris, is the Church 
of Monk's Horton, the tower of which 
is of wood and curious. There are 
some remains of stained glass. 2 m. 
S.W., in a low situation among woodsy 
by the side of a stream, are the re- 
mains of Horton Priory, now con- 
verted into a farmhouse. A large 
apartment, now a storeroom, is 
panelled, and retains a 16th cent, 
ceiling, the compartments of which 
are richly ornamented. Some frag- 
ments without, and an arch in one 
of the offices, belong to the original 
building and are Tr. Norm. The 
whole deserves examination. The 
Priory, foimded early in the reign of 
Henry II., by Bobert de Ver, was 
Cluniac, and a. cell of the famous 
house of St. Pancras at Lewes. It 
was made " indigena " by Edward 
III. The manor of Monk's Horton 
was attached to it ; but the Priory 
was of no great value when resigned 
to King Henry's commissioners. 
From the Priory a field-path leads 
to the Westenhanger Station. 

Stovjting Church, N. of Monk's Hor- 
ton, which has been lately restored, 
contains some good fragments of 
Perp. glass. On the chalk hills, here 
called " the backbone of Kent," were 
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discovered, not many years since, at 
least 30 skeletons and many Roman- 
British remains, indicating either a 
cemetery or the locality of a battle.] 

Leaving Westenhanger, the line 
crosses SandUng Park (W. Deedes, 
Esq.). The first glimpse of the sea 
is gained after passing the Saltwood 
tunnel, cut through the greensand. 
The ruins of Saltwood Castle are 
here visible at some distance rt., and 
on one of the conical hills 1., which 
are characteristic of this district (see 
po9t\ is seen BeoLchbwough summer- 
house. The house (W. Brockman, 
Esq.) lies below. The Ford Valley 
viaduct, of 19 arches, and 758 ft. long, 
is then crossed, and the train reaches 

82 m. Folkestone, the last watering- 
place discovered on the S. coast, and 
m some respects the best (Pop. of 
town and parish 5000). Inns : The 
Pavilion, at the end of the pier, 
among the best in England, with a 
table-d'hote twice a day, and a fixed 
scale of prices hung in every room ; 
— Royal George ; — York. 

"Rome," says Thomas Ingoldsby, 
" stood on 7 hills ; Folkestone seems 
to have been built on 70"— a site 
which at least adds to the pictu- 
resque qualities of the town, the 
oldest part of which stands in a 
narrow valley, formed by the ter- 
mination of the great chalk and 
sandstone ranges. The name (no 
doubt Fulke's town) has been va- 
riously interpreted Folks-stane (the 
people's rock) — the rock of the 
small people {fairies), thinks Baxter 
— or Flos-stane, a " flaw in the rock," 
which, says Lambarde, " beginneth 
here." The place, which was a 
Saxon royal manor, and after the 
Conquest a limb of the Dover 
Cinque Port, was known for little 
more than its Priory of St. Eanswith, 
until it grew into some reputation as 
a fishing-town toward the end of the 
last century. The real prosperity. of 
Folkestone, however, dates from the 
opening of the railway in 1844, the 
consequent improvements of its 



harbour, and the estabHshment of 
packets to Boulogne. New streets 
and villas inunediately sprang ^p in 
plenty; and the wide sea -view, 
always alive with vessels, the plea- 
sant neighbourhood, and the great 
excellence of the air, combine to 
make Folkestone an attractive 
watering-place. To this the good 
arrangements of the Pavilion have 
not a little contributed. 

The chief relic of ancient Folke* 
stone is the Church, which stands 
very picturesquely on the W. cliff. 
The tower is placed between the 
nave and chancel : this last is E. E., 
with an unusually high-pitched roo^ 
and is very interesting. Great part 
of the nave fell during a storm in 
1705, and only a portion was rebuilt. 
The ch. is in consequence sadly de- 
faced I a result to which the hiaeous 
galleries within contribute all in 
Uieir power. The rope of the tolling 
bell is brought into tne ch. from the 
tower through an octagonal opening; 
of Perp. date. (Comp. GlasUmbury,) 
The font is Perp. On the N. side 
of the chancel is a much shattered 
altar tomb, of late Dec. character 
and good design, with an effigy, 
assigned to one of the Fiennea 
famUy, more than one of whom 
were constables of Dover Castle. 
In the S. chancel is a 17th cent, 
monument, for John Herdson ; and 
a Brass in the nave, which deserves 
notice, commemorates Joan Harvey, 
d. 1605, who among other virtues 
is praised as " a charitable, quiet 
neighbour," and who was the mother 
of William Harvey, discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, bom here, 
April 1, 1578. Adjoining the N. 
door is a vault, which once contained 
a collection of skulls resembling 
that at Hythe. In the Singing Gal- 
lery is the stone lid of an early coffin 
bearing a cross of imusual shape. 

No part of the existing ch. can 
belong to that built by Nigel de 
Muneville, lord of Folkestone, temp. 
Stephen. This earlier building, like 
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the present, on the site of which it 
stood, served as the conventual 
church for the Benedictine priory 
of S. Eanswith, which De Mune- 
ville first established within the 
limits of the C€utle of Folkestone, 
and which afterwards, owing to the 
wasting of the cliff, was removed to 
a site adjoining the present ch. It 
was attached as a cell to the Norman 
Abbey of Lonlay, in the diocese 
of Seez. Some scanty remains, 
thought to indicate the site of this 
priory, exist in the vicarage garden ; 
and much so-called Roman tile was 
traceable among the ruins in Has- 
ted's time. The body of St. Eans- 
wlth, daughter of King Eadbald of 
Kent, was removed from the castle 
to the existing ch. ; and her stone 
coffin is said to have been discovered 
in the wall of the S. aisle, toward 
the middle of the 17th cent. 

The Castle of Folkestone, which 
stood on the cliff, a short distance S. 
of the ch., is said to have been 
founded by King Eadbald of Kent, 
about 630, on the site of a Roman 
watch-tower. A later Norman 
fortress was built on the same site 
by the great house of Avranches (de 
Abrincis), who became lords of 
Folkestone soon after the Conquest. 
The present Bail (ballium) marks the 
spot, and a length of ancient wall on 
the E. side may perhaps be Norm. 
The hail-pondf or reservoir, is sup- 
plied with water from St. Eanswith's 
spring, which she brought miracu- 
lously here " over the hils and rocks 
to her oratorio at the seaside." 
Within this castle was the mmnery 
of St. Eanswith, destroyed during 
the Danish ravages, and afterwards 
replaced by the Benedictine priory, 
which in its turn was removed near 
the site of the present ch. St. Eans- 
with, daughter of King Eadbald, who 
is himself said to have founded a ch. 
ded. to St. Peter at Folkestone {Cap- 
grave), was one of the many canon- 
ized Kentish princesses, and her 
nunnery, according to Tanntr, was 



the first female religious house esta- 
blished in Saxon England. Her 
sister iEdilberge was at the head 
of another at Liminge (about 5 m. 
N.), founded after her return from 
Northumbria with Paulinus in 633. 

Fragments of Saxon arms and pot- 
tery, marking the site of a Saxon 
cemetery, have been found here in 
the Bail ; " one of many proofs that 
the Christian missionaries establisdied 
their churches not unfrequently near 
the places of burial of the uncon- 
verted Saxons." — Wright. There 
may have been, as Mr. Wright sug- 
gests, another reason for the csIa- 
blishment of Eadbald's church and 
Eanswith's nunnery here; if, as 
seems probable, there was a deserted 
Roman settlement at Folkestone, its 
ruined buildings furnished ready 
materials for the mason. 

The piers, enclosing the harbour 
of Folkestone, were commenced in 
1808, and the work was carried out 
by Telford, the father of modem 
engineering. The harbour, however, 
was not rendered available imtil the 
opening of the railway in 1844, when 
it was cleared from its accumulation 
of shingle, and at once rose to im- 
portance. 

The views from the pier extend to 
Shakespeare's Cliff E., and across 
the marshes to the Fairlight Do¥ms 
above Hastings, W. Eastward 
stretches away the French coast, the 
flagstaff on the heights at Boulogne 
being distinctly visible in clear 
weather. A submarine chain of rocks, 
only 14 ft. under low water, extends 
from Folkestone quite across to Bou- 
logne. 

Along the shore, between Folke- 
stone and Hythe, the yellow^ homed 
poppy {Glaucium luteuvn) grows in 
abundance. Scraped upwards, says 
ancient folklore, its root is a power- 
ful emetic ; downwards, an excellent 
cathartic. 

The neighbourhood of Folkestone 
aboimds in interest for the geologist. 
At Copt Point, beyond Eastweir Bay. 
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with its picturesque cliifs, is a very- 
fine section of the gault, which un- 
derlies the chalk and upper green- 
sand. Ammonites, belemnites, nau- 
tili, and other characteristic fossils 
of the gault, may here be procured 
in plenty, the constant slipping of 
the clifif affording the greatest facility 
for its examination. ** At Copt Point 
the lower greensand rises from be- 
neath the gault, and the line of junc- 
tion of the two beds is well defined 
on the face of the cliff thence to 
Folkestone. A layer of coniferous 
wood occurs just above tliis line of 
junction." About i m. from the 
town is a chalybeate spring, more 
beneficial than agreeable. 

Walks from Folkestone may be — 
along the cliff to Sandgatet 2 m., 
commanding noble sea- views. Sand- 
gate is a small bathing-place of some 
reputation, with a very picturesque 
coimtiy inland. Its Castle^ on the 
site of an earlier one, was one of 
those built by Henry VIII. for the 
defence of the coast, on the same 
plan as its brothers at Deal and 
Walmer. It was somewhat altered 
in 1806, when the MarteUo towers 
were constructed here. At the same 
time an encampment was formed at 
ShomcUff, between Sandgate and 
Hythe, which soon became of im- 
portance. Sir John Moore trained 
many of the old Peninsular regi- 
ments here. Barracks were subse- 
quently built, which, during the late 
war, were appropriated to the Foreign 
Legion, reviewed on the Downs 
above by Queen Victoria in the 
autumn of 1855. 

About 2 m. N. of Folkestone, and 
seen 1. from the railway, is a re- 
markable series of conical chalk- 
hills, almost all of which are crowned 
with ancient tumuli or with intrench- 
ments. The two largest are JSitgar- 
loaf HiU and Ca^Ue Hill. The first 
is crested with a large low barrow, 
occupying precisely the favourite 
position for that of a Saxon hero. 
A road has been cut into the side of 



the hill, and winds round to the top. 
At the foot is a spring called St. 
Thomas' 8 Well. CasOe HiU, or €«- 
Bar's Camp, which "the country 
people " in Lambarde's time " as- 
cribed to King Ethelbert, the first 
godly king of this shyre," has on its 
summit "three lines of intrench- 
ments, of which the first encloses a 
very considerable space of a long 
oval form. In the S. end, seawarc^ 
is a 2nd intrenchment, rising imme- 
diately within the former, but leav- 
ing a large open area within the 
outer intrenchment to tlie N. Within 
the inner intrenchment again, on the 
highest point of the hill, is another 
circular intrenchment, closely re- 
sembling (though not so large) that 
which encloses the pharos at Dover. 
In fact, after examining Dover Castle 
closely, its original intrenchments 
seem to me to have borne so close a 
resemblance to the so-called *Cse- 
sar's Camp' on the hill I am de- 
scribing, that I am inclined to believe 
that this latter also was the site of 
a Roman pharos, that served as a 
guide to the sailors approaching the 
coast." — Wright. Roman tiles and 
pottery have been found within these 
intrenchments, and " there are many 
inequalities in the ground whicn 
seem to indicate the sites of former 
buildings." Roman burial urns have 
been found in the field below. From 
all these hills noble views are com- 
manded. 

CJterry Garden Valley, below Cae- 
sar's Camp, has scattered among its 
ashes some very ancient cherry and 
apple trees, on the original planters 
of which tiie visitor may speculate. 
There is a small inn here, where re- 
freshments may be procured. 

Cheriton, 2 m. W. of Folkestone, 
has an E. E. ch. of some interest. 
The sea-view from the churchyard is 
very picturesque. 

li m. beyond is BeachborougJi 
(W. Brockman, Esq.). On a hill ad- 
joining the house is a summer-house 
I (which strangers arc allowed to visit) 
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commanding very fine and extensive 
land and sea views. The return 
may be made to embrace Newington^ 
where the ch. deserves a visit. The 
font is cased in carved oak, like that 
of Saltwood. Brasses: Thos. Chyl- 
ton, 1501. John Clark, vicar, 1501. 
Richard Bigge and 3 wives, 1522. 
From the Downs above Hythe, about 
1 m. beyond Newington, there is a 
magnificent view 8., ranging over the 
marshes to Hastings. 
" ^Longer excursions may be made, 
to Hythe, 5 m., and thence to Salt- 
wooa and Lymne (see ante); to 
SmnqfiM Minnis, 4^ m. N., where 
are the remains of a Preceptory of 
the Knights of St. John ; and to ^8^^. 
Badiffund's Abbey, 5 m. (see post). 

The excursion to Smngfield will 
take the tourist among the chalk- 
hills N. of Folkestone, a picturesque 
district aboimding in small Norm, 
churches. 

The Preceptory, a farm now called 
St. John's, lies at the ftirther end of 
the Minnis, or Common ^Celt. Mynys 
— a stony heath), and just beyond 
the ch. The principal remains, at 
the E. end of the present house, 
are those of the chapel, and are Tr. 
Norm, and E. E. At the E. end are 
3 lancets with 3 circular openings in 
the high-pitched gable above them. 
Other portions of the original build- 
ing remain worked into the house, 
and should be examined. A Com- 
mandery of Knights Templars cer- 
tainly existed here early in the reign 
of Henry II., though by whom it was 
originally founded iB*unknown. On 
the dissolution of the Order of the 
Temple in 1312 their lands at Swing- 
field were granted to the Knights of 
St. John. Rich, de Swingfield, Bp. 
of Hereford, a native of this place, 
d. 1316. He is said to have trans- 
planted a little colony of Swingfield 
men to Hereford. 

Either in going or returning the 
churches oiAcrise, Faddlesworth, and 
Hawkinge may be visited. 

Acrise, 1 m. W. from Swingfield, 



has a rich Norm, chancel arch. 
Brass: Mary Ha3rmen, 1601. Acrise 
Court (T. Papillon, Esq.) is an early 
brick mansion of some interest. 

Paddlesworth, on very high ground, 
S., is also Norm. The chancel arch 
has been removed. The doorways, 
N. and S., should be noticed, and 
the column which supports the 
font. One of the latest church- 
warden glorifications to be found in 
England is suspended against the 
N. wall of this ch., which is said to 
be the smallest in the coimty. It 
was anciently attached to the Church 
of Lyminge, the adjoining parish E., 
where a nunnery was foimded by 
JBdilberge, daughter of King Ethel- 
bert, and wife of Edwin of Northum- 
brian after her return to Kent with 
Paulinus in 633. She died at Lyminge, 
and was interred in the ch., which 
must probably be regarded as the 
primitive Christian church of all this 
district. The nunnery disappeared 
at an early period. Lyminge Church, 
which is of various periods, and may 
perhaps repay examination, is dedi- 
cated to St. Mary and St. ^dilberge ; 
and that of Paddlesworth to St. 
Oswald of Northumbria, whose fate 
and character must have had an 
especial interest for ^dilberge, the 
probable foundress of the ch. Ly- 
minge lies about ^ m. off the line of 
the Roman Stone Street. The ch. 
and nunnery here are mentioned in 
charters of Wihtred of Kent (697) 
andCuthred of Kent (804).— JK^emdfe, 
Cod. Dip, i. 

Hawkinge, 2 m. E. from Paddles- 
worth, is not so interesting as the 
other two, though parts are probably 
Norm. These churches, like most 
others throughout the district, are 
very small. The Perp. Church of 
Elham, N.E. of Acrise, is an excep- 
tion, as is that of Alkham, where is 
an interesting E. E. chancel with a 
trefoil-headed arcade.] 

Beyond Folkestone the line enters 
on the chalk, an(^ passes through a 
series of tunnels and deep cuttings. 
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between which are pleasant glimpses 
of the sea, rt., and of the mcturesque 
country, 1., to Dover. The whole 
course here is a series of engineering 
triumphs. The Abbot's Cliff Tunnel 
1940 yards (IJ m.), is the longest on 
the line. It is ventilated by side- 
galleries opening in the face of the 
cliff. Between this and the long 
tunnel under Shakespeare's Cliff the 
railway crosses the site of the Round 
Down Cliffs, a mass of chalk, 300 ft. 
long, 375 ft. high, and 70 ft. in 
average thickness, the whole of 
which, during the construction of 
the line, was removed by gunpowder, 
fired by means of enormous galvanic 
batteries, under the direction of 
Gen. Pasley, R.E., Jan. 26, 1843. 
Long galleries, with shafts and cham- 
bers, were constructed in the cliff ; 
18,500 lbs. (180 barrels) of powder 
were placed in them, and, after the 
discharge from the batteries, the 
rock, without any violent explosion 
— "a low murmur lasting hardly 
more than half a second " — " glided 
like a stream into the sea," £stant 
about 100 yds. from its base. About 
18 acres were covered with the chalk 
fragments, which were afterwards 
used in the formation of the sea- 
wall. For a short notice of this most 
successful operation, communicated 
by Sir John Herschel, see the Athe- 
nssum for 1843. 

Passing the tunnel under Shake- 
speare's Cliff (1331 yds. in length — 
nearly 1 m.), the line speedily reaches 
' 88 m. I>cwer (Pop. 20,000). Inns: 
The Lord Warden, built by the 
S. E. Bail. Compy., close to the pier, 
and honoured by royal and imperial 
visitors. The Ship, old, excellent, 
and celebrated by sundry tourists and 
novel-writers. Dover Castle in Cla- 
rence Place. Gun Hotel, Shorn 
Street, cheap and tolerably good. 

Dover has been famous for its 
" long bills " and extortions from the 
days of Erasmus, who declares that 
all the boatmen here were thieves, 
to those of Don Juan, who 



' * here nw AlUon't earliett beaallei. 

Thy clifiTs, dear Dover! harbour, and hotel; 
Thy castom-house, with all its delicate duties ; 

Thy waiters running mucks at every bell ; 
Thv packets, all whose passengers are booties 

To those who upon land or water dwell ; 
And last, not least, to strangers uninstructed. 
Thy long, long bills, whence nothing is de- 

. ducted." 

There is still great room for im* 
provement in the matter of the bills, 
though the contrast between thorough 
English comfort and the arrange- 
ments of a continental hotel may (us- 
pose the returning traveller to look 
on their high charges with somewhat 
less displeasure, — 

"And doubtless, as the air, though seldom 
sunny. 
Is free, the respiration's worth the money." 

The town of Dover is bustling and 
full of movement. The shops are 
good, and the ranges of new ter- 
races, eastward, very pleasant. 

No idea, however, of the beauty 
or of the general situation of Dover 
can be obtained until the visitor has 
climbed either the Castle Hill or 
the Western Heights. The town it- 
self lies in the valley between them, 
down which runs the little stream of 
the Dour (Dwr, Brit., water), giving 
its name to the Boman port and 
town of DubrsB, whence the modem 
Dover, The walls and gates of this 
Boman town have been traced. Lit- 
tle is recorded of Dover during the 
Saxon period, and the Northmen do 
not seem to have troubled it. It was 
burnt and suffered much at the 
Conquest, but afterwards soon rose 
in importance. The castle was en- 
larged and strengthened, and nu- 
merous churches and religious houses 
were biiilt in the town below. Dover 
became one of the **Keys of Eng- 
land " (the lock and key — "clavis et 
repagulum regni" — it is called by 
Matt. Paris), and the strength of its 
castle, which enabled Hubert de 
Burgh to hold out during the siege 
by Louis of France (1216), in all 
probability saved England from a 
French dynasty. On this occasion 
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Pliilip Augustus swore by * St. 
James's arm " that notUiug was done 
till Dover was gained. After the 
battle of Lewes, 1264, when Henry 
III. was defeated by the bai'ous, liis 
son Prince Edward and other pri- 
soners were confined in this castle. 
Edward was freed the next year, and 
afterwards besieged the castle, setting 
at liberty his friends, who, in the 
mean time, had risen on the ground 
and taken the keep. 

During the civil war Dover 
Castle fell by stratagem into the 
hands of the Parliamentarians, who 
retained it in spite of many Cavalier 
assaults. On the night of Aug. 1, 
1642, a merchant of Dover named 
Drake, an eager Parliamentarian, 
scaled the cliff on the side next the 
sea with a few followers, and, before 
the garrison were on the alert to 
repel them, threw open the gates. 
The king's party tried in vain to re- 
cover it. 

Numberless are the great person- 
ages who at different times have 
landed or sailed &om here. From 
Dover Bichard I. embarked for Pa- 
lestine in 1189. In 1382 Anne of 
Bohemia, the bride of Bichard II., 
arrived here. The sea "fell into 
fury V immediately after her land- 
ing, and the ship she hod left; was 
dashed to pieces. The Emperor Si- 
gismund, in 1416, landed at Dover 
to mediate between Henry Y. and 
France. Here in 1520 Hepy VIII. 
embarked in his ** grete shippe," the 
Harry Grace-de-Dieu, for the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold ; and here, two 
years later, the Emperor Charles V. 
landed, and was received on the 
beach by Wolsey. King Henry him- 
self arrived the next day, and the 
two monarchs rode hence in state to 
Canterbury. HenriettaMaria landed 
here as a bride in 1625, and in 1642 
again sailed from Dover on her de- 
parture for France, having taken 
leave of Charles I. in the castle. 
Charles II. first touched English 
ground at Dover on his restoration, 



May 27, 1660, and was received by 
General Monk under a canopy 
erected on the beach, the mayor at 
the same time presenting Ms Majesty 
with a " large Bible witJi gold clasps 
embossed." From the castle cliffs 
and from the beach " an innumerable 
company of gazers " beheld the fleet 
of WilUam of Orange, as, Nov. 3, 
1688, it passed the straits, " spread- 
ing to within a league of Dover on 
the N. and of Calais on the S., so 
that the men of war on the extreme 
1. and rt. saluted both fortresses at 
once. The spectacle, says Bapin, 
was the most magnificent and affect- 
ing ever seen by human eyes." (3fac- 
auZaw, ii. 482.) Louis XVIII., after 
his English exile, left Dover for 
France, April 23, 1814; and the 
allied sovereigns landed at Dover, 
from Boulogne, on the 6th of Jimo 
in the same year. Prince Albert 
arrived here on the occasion of his 
marriage ; and not the least remark- 
able landing that has taken place 
at Dover waa that of the Emperor 
and Empress of France in April, 
1855. 

The first great point of interest in 
Dover is the Castle, rising grandly 
on its cliff opposite the station. It 
is at all times accessible to visitors, 
and persons are always at hand to 
act as conductors, if desired. The 
vaults and underground works alone 
are not shown without an express 
order. The castle has been entirely 
rem6delled since 1780, and the plans 
of Boman and Saxon fortifications, 
so often published, are aU from 
Lyon's *Hist. of Dover,' 1813, who 
says they were made before the 
alterations. They are, however, of 
little service, and aU that can bo 
gathered from them is the fact of the 
gradual extension of the defences, 
till the entire hill was surroimded 
by Norman walls and watch-towers. 
In spite of much alteration, it is 
still a very perfect type of a Norman 
castle, with keep, inner and outer 
courts or baileys, gate, and watch- 
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towers. The most important por- 
tions still existing will be best de- 
scribed in regular order. 

The size of the Boman Gastellum 
ia uncertain; it probably took the 
place of an earlier British stronghold 
to which Pennant thought "the 
vast foss in the remotest part of 
the precinct " might haye belonged. 
This circular entrenchment, how- 
ever, is now considered a part of the 
Boman work; and within it stood 
the famous lighthouse which guided 
the Imperial galleys into the port 
below, or lent its flickering glare to 
the British oyster -boat, as, laden 
with the spoils of the Butupine 
coast, it passed through the straits 
toward the opposite harbour of 
Boulogne. 

This Pharos, attached to the ruined 
ch., S. of the keep, is the only frag- 
ment of Boman masonry remaining. 
The wall, like that of its sister 
light at Gessoriacum (Boulogne), is 
composed of a casing of flints and 
tufa, with bonding-courses of large 
Boman tiles, filled up in the inte- 
rior with smaller stones and mortar. 
Owing, perhaps, to some difficulty in 
procuring tiles, Folkestone rock cut 
tile-shape is occasionally used in 
the bonding-courses. Tne Pharos 
is octagonal without, and squared 
within, each side being about 14 ft. 
The windows are said to have been 
altered by Bp. Gundulf in the course 
of his Norman additions. The arms 
o!i the N. side are those of Lord 
Grey of Codnor, constable about 
1259. The Pharos is now used as 
a government storehouse, and the 
public are therefore not admitted to 
the interior. 

The ruined Church adjoining, of 
which the origin is traditionally 
given to the shadowy king Lucius, 
is probably Saxon in parts, the re- 
mainder Norman. " The portal and 
window-arches seem copied from 
those in the Boman tower. The 
most ancient portions may be of the 
middle of the 7th cent., the probar 



ble founder being the Kentish king 
Eadbald, d. 640." (Bloxnm.) The 
walls are interspersed with Boman 
bricks and tiles. This ch., cer- 
tainly one of the oldest Christian 
edifices in the county, dosorves as 
much attention as ean be given to 
it ; but like the pharos, to which it 
leads, admission within its walls is 
not readily granted. 

The wails of the later fortress wero 
thickly planted with watch-towers, 
for the most part mere shells, open 
to the court within. The greater part 
have been destroyed. Of those re- 
maining, and of the larger gate- 
towers, the most remarkable, besides 
the keep, are Constable's, Pever€U*$, 
the AvrancheSt and the Colton. 

Constable sTowcT, sometimes called 
FienneSf is that by which the outer 
ballium of the castle is entered, after 
ascending the steep flight of steps 
from the town. It is said to have 
been the work of John de Fiennes, 
the first constable after the Con- 
quest. No traces of Norman work 
however remain. The unaltered por- 
tions are Edwardian; but sashed 
windows and modem chimneys arc 
not improvements outwardly, how- 
ever agreeable they may be to the 
Lieut.-&ovemor, whose residence is 
in this tower. 

Beyond Constable's T6wer (rt. on 
entering) is PevereU's Tower and 
gate. The upper part has been re- 
moved. What remains is perhaps 
temp. Edw. I. It had drawbridge 
and moat, now filled up, and guarded 
the entrance to the keep-court or 
inner ballium. 

In an angle of the outer wall, at 
some distance 1. from Constable's 
Tower, is the Avranches or de Ahrtn- 
CIS Tower, the probable work of 
William de Abrincis (temp. Stephen), 
and "one of the most perfect and 
curious Norman edifices existing." 
The foundations are below the 
bottom of the deep ditch on the 
N.B. side. The wall, 10 ft. thick, is 
raised to a level with the upper 
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balliam. There is a gallery in the 
thickness of the wall, with a plat- 
form for archers behind apertures, 
on all five sides of the tower. In the 
tower is an arched room or recess, 
open in front, in which weapons 
were deposited. Above this chamber 
is a platform into which the gallery 
in the wall opened. This tower com- 
manded an important angle of the 
fortifications, and was therefore con- 
structed with unusual care. 

The Colton Tower and Gate exist 
in a ruined condition at the angle 
W. of the Pharos. The shield 
of arms in front is that of Lord 
Burghurst, who commanded this 
tower temp. Edw. III., and who 
probably then restored it. 

The Keep remains. The founda- 
tion walls, 24 ft. thick, are said to 
have been laid by Henry of Blois 
(afterwards Honry II.), grandson of 
Hemy I., on arriving from Normandy 
for the relief of Wallingford Castle, 
about 1153. Another &adition (for 
it is nothing more) asserts the archi- 
tect to have been Bp. Gundulf of 
Rochester, the builder of Bochestei^ 
Castle and of the White Tower of 
London. The Dover keep has three 
stories. The first had originally no 
entrance except from the story above. 
In it is a hall, 50 ft. square, divided 
by 3 massive arches and pillars. Nar- 
row flights of steps ascend to the loop- 
holes, which are at the top of the 
walls. The second story was entered 
by a flight of steps on the S.E. side, 
which were altered when the modem 
entrance was made below. Here is 
the Chapel, with Norman arches and 
mouldings,and two large apartments, 
each 50 ft. by 25 ft. There are 
galleries in the walls. In the third 
story are the state apartments : the 
stairs leading to them were strongly 
guarded with gates and a portcuUis, 
and at the sides are concealed 
galleries for archers. At the top, on 
the left of the entrance to the apart- 
ments, is a well descending IJirough 
the thickness of the wall. A plummet 



gives a depth of 293 ft., but great 
part of the well was filled with rubbish 
by French prisoners confined here 
during Marlborough's campaigns. 
This well was long called " CsBsar's," 
and is no doubt the same which 
Harold, on his Norman visit, under- 
took to deliver to the Conqueror, 
together with the castle itself. 

The view from the N. turret, 468 ft. 
above the sea-level, is magnificent. 
The line of cliffs between the two 
Forelands, and the French coast 
from Boulogne to Gravelines, are 
traceable in clear weather. The 
distance to the tower of Notre Dame, 
Calais, is 26 m., to Dunkirk 46. 
Those ** aditus insulsB mirificis moli- 
bus muniti," which well-nigh baffled 
Csesar, of which Cicero writes to 
Atticus, and which suggested the 
masses of rock that accompany the 
figure of Britannia on Roman coins 
(first occurring on a large brass of 
Hadrian), are nowhere better seen 
or more impressive. 

Arthur s Hall, on the N.E. side of 
the keep-court, is now converted into 
mess-rooms and a range of barracks. 
In the Lesser HaU, or Cruinevera 
Chamber, on the opposite side of the 
court, now destroyed, certain stores 
of sfidt and wine, " which," says KU* 
bume, " by long lying had become 
as thick as treacle," used to be 
pointed out as ** Julius CsBsar's," to 
whom tradition assigns the building 
of the castle, equally with the other 
" Towers of Julius," on the banks of 
the Thames. Here also was shown 
a brass horn called CsBsar's, and said 
to have been used " for calling his 
workmen together." The stores, it 
has been suggested, may have been 
part of those collected here by 
Henry VIII. before his French ex- 
pedition. 

Near the edge of the castle cliff 
is a brass cannon, cast at Utrecht 
in 1544, and afterwards presented to 
Queen Elizabeth by the States of 
Holland. It rejoices in the name of 
" Queen Elizabeth's Pocket Pistol," 
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is 24 ft. long, and is covered mtli 
devices representing the contrasts of 
peace and war, which no people were 
better able to appreciate than the 
givers. It is further graced by a 
Dutch verse, to this effect, — 

" O'er hill and dale I throw my ball, 
* Breaker,' my oame, of moond and waU." 

A popular rhyme which runs — 

** Load me well and keep me clean, 
And I'll carry a ball to Calais Green "— 

is supposed to refer to this gun, 
which is now much honeycombed 
and useless. Another &mous piece 
of ordnance was long shown here 
called ** Basilisco," and said to have 
been given by Charles V. to Henry 
VIII. 

From this spot (Dec. 1784) Jef- 
fries and Blanchard "set sail" in 
their balloon, and after a perilous 
crossing alighted safely on the oppo- 
site side of the straits, in the Fordt 
des Felmores, near Guines. 

The visitor should make a point 
of getting a view of the castle from 
the sea, when he will understand 
how it came to impress the minds of 
strangers arriving in England so 
forcibly as to give rise to the belief 
that it was buUt by evil spirits. ** A 
cacodsemonibus extructa," says the 
Bohemian, Leo von Botzmital, in 
1446, "adeo valida et munita ut in 
nullo Ohristianorum provincia par 
ei reperiri queat." 

The excavations in the chalk cliff 
on which the castle stands were 
made? toward the end of the last 
century, when the fortifications were 
completed nearly as they exist at 
present. Casemates for looging 2000 
men, and magazines for provisions 
and powder, are formed in the cliff, 
which is honeycombed in all direc- 
tions with long galleries and cham- 
bers. Air is supplied through brick 
funnels. This part of the castle is 
not shown without an order from 
the governor. 

We may now descend into the 
town. Of the Cfcurcfte*, only two 



remain in use. St. Marys, in Cannon 
Street, has recently been almost re- 
built. The Norman (?) tower is re- 
markable. Until the late alterations 
the mayor and corporation occupied 
here the ancient position of the 
bishop with his presbyters, and had 
seats at the £. end, behind the altar. 
They are now happily compelled to 
take a lower place. In this ch. are 
monumental inscriptions for Foote» 
the dramatiat, and Churchill, neither 
of whom were buried here. Foote 
died at Dover, in the Ship Hotel» 
Oct. 21, 1777, and was interred in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
The inscription for Churchill cele- 
brates him as " the great high-priest 
of all the nine." 

8t. James 8, in St. James's Street, 
has a Norm, doorway. The Chancery 
Court for the Cinque Ports was 
formerly held in the S. chancel. It 
seems to have been even more vexa- 
tious in its proceedings than its 
great prototype. Here is a monu- 
ment for Sir Nathanael Wraxall, the 
well-known diarist; and here also 
are buried the father and grand- 
father (Simon and Philip Yorke) of 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who 
was bom at Dover in 1690. The 
house occupied by his parents is still 
pointed out in Snargate Street (on 
the N. side, about half-way dowi^. 

There are fragments of 8t. mar- 
tin'e^Qrand behind the market- 
place. In its churchyard was buried 
Churchill the poet, who died at 
Boulogne, 1764. His tomb still exists, 
with the edifying motto from hia 
own 'Candidate,' "Life to the last 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies." It 
was here, at the " grave of one who 
blazed the Comet of a season," that 
Byron wrote his well-known lines, 
recording 

** the old sexton's nataral homily* 
In which there was Obscurity and Fame» 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name." 

" The grave of Churchill," says Sir 
Walter Scott, "might have called 
from Lord Byron a deeper comr 
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memoration; for, although they 
generally differed in character and 
genius, there was a resemblance be- 
tween their history and character. . . . 
Both these poets held themselves 
above the opmion of the world, and 
both were followed by the fame and 
popularity which they seemed to 

deroise Both carried their hatred 

of hj^pocrisy beyond the verge of 
prudence, and indulged their vein 
of satire to the borders of licentious- 
ness. Both died in the flower of 
their age in a foreign land." 

The modem chapels are Trinity 
and Christ Church, the last good 
E. E. It is nearly opposite the 
ancient Priory of 8t, Martin s, of 
which the story is as follows. The 
College of St. Martin for 22 secular 
canons, which had been at first esta^ 
blished in the castle, was removed 
into the town by Withred King of 
Kent (700). They were exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and subject 
only to the Pope and King of 
England. They were moreover 
we^thy; and an extreme jealousy 
early arose between them and the 
archbishops, who were anxious to 
bring them under the control of the 
great Canterbury Priory, and who at 
length succeeded in obtaining a grant 
from the king of the whole lands and 
revenues of the canons. Abp. Cor- 
boil immediately built (1132) the 
priory of which the ruins now exist, 
and placed in it certain canons from 
Merton. The old canons, thus ex- 
pelled, complained to the king ; but 
after a series of ecclesiastical squab- 
bles the archbishops had their way, 
and the priory became Benedictine, 
like that at Canterbury. 

The site, with the greater part of 
the lands, still continues attached to 
the see of Canterbury. 

The refectory and part of the dormi- 
tory remain, and. are used as farm- 
buildings. The refectory, now a bam, 
is nearly perfect, and is part of the 
original foundation. It has 8 win- 
dows and 6 buttresses K. and 7 S. 



Its extreme dimensions are 107 ft. 
by 34, the walls being 3 ft. 6 in. thick. 
The original entrance was on the 
S. side, but is now blocked up with- 
out. An E. E. entrance, also blocked 
up, is visible on the same side. The 
interior is very striking, and should 
not be left unseen. The wall is 
blank to the height of 12 ft. 6 in., 
above which an arcade is carried 
quite round the apartment. The 2 
arches next the E. end are pierced 
for windows to light the high table ; 
after them every alternate arch is 
pierced, producing good effects of 
light and shade. On the wall at the 
E. end, under the arcade, are faint 
traces of a mural painting of the 
Last Supper; some of the nimbi 
surrounding the heads may still be 
made out. Of the roof the central 
bay is perhaps 15th cent, work ; the 
rest is modem. The work through- 
out is very plain, but massive. 

The principal gateway is Dec. and 
very picturesque. 

Foundations of the large and mag- 
nificent ch. were laid open in 1844, 
when the ground was levelled : some 
portions of the plan may still be 
traced. Under an apse, on the S. 
side of the chancel, were found 24 
silver coins of Henry II. 

There was a considerable library 
in the priory. Of the priors, one, 
Richard, succeeded Becket as arch- 
bishop, and was the " Canterbury " 
in whose lap " York " sat down at 
Westminster during the famous fight 
for precedence. Suffragan bishops 
of Dover existed from 1537 to 1597. 

The Mai%on Dieu, now the Town 
Hall andSessionsHouse, was founded 
by Hubert de Burgh as a resting- 

Slace for strangers and pilgrims, who 
ad hitherto been entertained by 
the canons of St. Martin's. Much 
land was attached to it. In this 
medisBval " Lord Warden " the Kings 
of England used to lodge in their 
way to and from the continent. 

The present Town Hall is a part 
of the ch. attached to the Maiton 
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Dieu^ which was built by Henry III. 
after the foundation had been re- 
signed to him by De Burgh. Henry 
was himself present at its dedication 
in 1227. Examples of religious edi- 
fices thus converted to secular pur- 
poses are rare in England, though 
common enough on the other side 
of the Channel. In this hall are pic- 
tures of sundry Dover worthies, and 
of persons otherwise connected with 
the town — Elizabeth, Anne, Charles 
II., William III., Wellington. 

The Old Court HaU, in the market- 
place (date 1607), has some curious 
grotesques on the pillars supporting 
it. Beyond is the Museum (built 
1848). It is open to the public, and 
contains a good collection of natural 
history; some local antiquities — 
Boman tiles, urns, &c. ; Saxon 
brooches and bracelets; bronze 
weapons, and seals connected with 
Dover. There is also a stone, with 
mason's mark, said to have come 
from a church of the Templars, 
which, as tradition asserts, once 
existed on the western heights, and 
in which, it is added, took place 
the famous scene of King John's re- 
signation of his crown to Pandulph. 
But although the manor in which 
the heights are situated certainly 
belonged at one time to the Tem- 
plars, there is no authority whatever 
for the existence of a ch. here ; and 
King John's resignation occurred 
either at Swingfield or at Temple 
EweU, about 3 m. from Dover, on 
the Canterbury road (see Rte. 11). 

These Heights and Batteries, be- 
yond the town, W., are more ele- 
vated than the castle ; and the whole 
position was formed during the years 
preceding the peace of 1814, when 
more ths^ once the camps of France 
and England were in sight of each 
other on the opposite shores. 
Gravel walks are carried all along 
the heights, and the view from them 
across the town to the grand old 
castle is very striking. 

The barracks here have a com- 
£KerU & Sussex.'] 



munication with the town by a mili- 
tary shaft entering from Snargate 
Street. "Three spiral flights, of 
140 steps each, wind romid a large 
shaft or tower, open at the top to 
admit light, and 59 more reach the 
barrack-yard." 

The tunnel of the E. Kent railway 
(not yet completed), 680 yds. long, 
passes under these heights to reach 
the Dover terminus. 

A deep valley separates these 

heights from Hay or Shakspeare^s 

Cliff, 

*' vfhose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on ihe confined deep." 

It is now . 350 ft. above the sea- 
level; but, although falls are of 
frequent occurrence, and the height 
has perhaps diminished, it is only 
possible to repeat Wordsworth's 
wonder (* Memoirs,' vol. ii.) that 
any one should have imagined the 
famous description in * King Lear ' 
to be, or to have been intended as, 
an accurate copy from nature. At 
what time the name of " Shak- 
speare's Cliff " began to be applied 
to this particular headland does not 
appear : the wild larkspur grows in 
the crevices, and samphire may yet 
be gathered there ; but there are no 
choughs, and the crows are much 
larger than beetles. Still, 

" the murninring surge 
That on the unnumber'd idle pebbles 
chafes " 

has an echo of a grand music, and 
the turf cresting the white cliff is 
scarcely less haunted ground than 
the glades of Windsor or the green 
banks of Avon. 

The Harbour of Dover formerly 
extended some way up the Charlton 
valley, and has gradually retreated, 
owing to dcn^ris brought down from 
the hills, and the effects of a shift- 
ing bar of shingle, which frequently 
closed it altogether. Dover is the 
only one of the ancient Cinque 
Ports which still exists as a har- 
bour ; but it would long since have 
shared the fate of its brethren, had 

I 
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it not been for the large and im- 
portant works which have been 
undertaken here at different times. 
Henry VIII. commenced an enor- 
mous pier, stretching 20 rods further 
into the sea than the present pier- 
heads, which remained imfinished at 
his death, and soon became quite 
ruinous. The loss of Calais greatly 
affected Dover, and the town was re- 
duced to considerable distress, when 
Ealeigh reported that an improved 
harbour there would be of great ser- 
vice, since ** no promontory, town, or 
haven in Europe was so well situ- 
ated for annoying the enemy, pro- 
tecting the commerce, or sending 
and receiving despatches from the 
Continent." Fresh works were ac- 
cordingly commenced by Elizabeth, 
and continued by James I. ; and by 
dint of these and later operations 
the harbour has been kept open. 
The outer harbour, and the Pent or 
eastern basin, were much enlarged 
by the Harbour Commissioners in 
1844, and a quay-wall has since been 
carried round the latter. The sea- 
walls lately constructed in the bay 
form convenient promenades, while 
they also perform their more im- 
portant duty of stopping the en- 
croachments of the channel. 

The Harbour of Befuge (Messrs. 
Walker and Burges, engineers), 
which was commenced in 1847, has 
been of infinite service. The pas- 
sage of beach from the westward, in 
front of the harbour's mouth, which 
was formerly a cause of great trouble 
and expense, now no longer takes 
place, since it is effectually stopped 
by the mass of masonry which every 
year is extending itself further and 
further into the sea. About 600 
acres of the bay will be enclosed, in 
a large portion of which there will 
be a depth of water sufScient for 
men-of-war of the largest size, with 
ample space nearer the shore for 
smaller vessels. The double object 
of a convenient low-water landing 
for steamboats, and a port of refuge 



for wind-bound vessels, will there- 
fore be attained. 

The large concrete blocks used 
for blocking up the granite facing 
of the walls are worthy of notice ; 
they were made on the spot by 
steam-machinery, specially designed 
for the purpose. The diving opera- 
tions also are carried on on a larger 
scale than has hitherto been at- 
tempted ; the solid mass of masonry^ 
upwards of 80 ft. in width at the 
base, being raised from 45 ft. below 
low water as far as the surface, by 
means of diving-bells, and thence 
by the ordinary method. The land- 
ing jetties formed on both sides of 
the pier supply what Dover had long 
required — a deep-water landing- 
place for vessels at all times of tho 
tide. 

Dover is the chief pilot-station of 
the Cinque Ports, having attached 
to it 56 pilots employed in the 
Channel service. Government steam- 
ers cross from here daily to Calais 
and Ostend. 

The first submarine telegraph 
ever undertaken was laid down be- 
tween Dover and Cape Grisnez, in 
August, 1850. This cable, however, 
broke in consequence of fretting on 
a ridge of rocks under the Cape; 
and a second was connected with 
the French coast at Sangatte, about 
2 m. nearer Calais. Another cable 
crosses from here to Ostend. The 
wire is insulated by means of gutta- 
percha. No other substance would 
have answered the purpose, so that 
it may be said " that the instanta- 
neous interchange of thought be- 
tween distant nations awaited the 
discovery of a vegetable production 
in the forests of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago " {Sir F. Head). 

There can be little doubt that the 
countries now united by these sub- 
marine cables were at one time con- 
nected by an isthmus which was 
gradually broken through by the 
action of the sea. "The greatest 
depth of the straits between Dover 
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and Calais is 29 fathoms, which only 
exceeds by 1 fathom the greatest 
depth of the Mississippi at New 
Orleans." (Lyell.) Desmarest, who 
gained a prize essay on this subject 
in 1753, attributed the rupture of 
the ancient isthmus to the prepon- 
derating violence of the current from 
the north. 

The bathing at Dover is said to 
be dangerous, owing to the sudden 
shelving of the beach, which is so 
great as to prevent the use of horses 
for the machines. Accidents have 
more than once occurred. There 
are fixed baths on the parade. 

Excursions may be made from 
Dover to St. Radigund's or Bradsole 
Abbey, 3 m., founded 1191 by Jeffrey 
and Thomas, Earls of Perth, for Pre- 
monstratensian monks. The prin- 
cipal gateway, part of which may 
belong to the original foundation, 
remains nearly perfect, though much 
covered with ivy. The chapel and 
some domestic buildings, now con- 
verted into a farmhouse, also remain. 
Of this last " the facings of the wall 
are curious from the variations of 
pattern in the flint and Caen stone " 
{Bev. A. Hussey). The ground be- 
neath the ruins is pierced with long 
subterranean passages, which have 
not been thoroughly explored. The 
abbey stands on high ground, and 
commands a good view of the beau- 
tiful valley of Poulton. Adjoining 
is a large pond, in Kent called a 
"sole" — a true Saxon word — from 
which the abbey was named. 

2 m. on the London road is River, 
a picturesque and old-fashioned vil- 
lage, worth a visit. In the neigh- 
bourhood is Kearsney Abbey (J. M. 
Fector, Esq.). For other interesting 
places within reach of Dover, see 
the present Route (ante) and Btes. 
10 and 11. 



A short notice of the Cinque 
Ports, of which Dover is the only 
one that remains in active service, 
may perhaps be best inserted here. 



During the later Roman period the 
Count of the Saxon Snore had 
under his especial control 9 great 
fortresses, which guarded the prin- 
cipal landing-places on the coast 
from Yarmouth to Portsmouth. The 
more recent Cinque Ports are (ex- 
cept Romney) nearly or altogether 
identical with 4 of these castles — 
Dover (Dubr«o), Hythe (Portus Le- 
manis — Lymne), Romney, Hastings 
— which may bo allowed to repre- 
sent Anderida (Pevensey — a branch 
of the Hastings port) — and Sand- 
wich (Rutupiffi). Yarmouth (Garia- 
nonum) was also to some extent 
under the jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports. The Cinque Ports are first 
directly so called soon after the 
Conquest, when John de Fiennes ap- 
pears as the first waidcn ; but it is 
probable that they existed as a 
peculiar community throughout tlie 
Saxon period, and that the liord 
Warden is the natural, if not the 
direct, representative of the Roman 
" Comes." 

Almost all the coast from Thanct 
to Hastings is (or was) under the 
control of the Cinque Ports, through 
the minor ports or limbs, which pro- 
bably purchased a share in the fran- 
chises by a fine to the head port, 
glad, in its turn, to have sharers in 
the burden of providing ships. 57 
was the number of ships to be 
furnished by all the ports and limbs 
whenever the king should require 
them; and in war-time the king 
supplied a certain number of soldiers 
for each ship. 

This Cinque Ports fleet was the 
germ of the British navy. With the 
burden of providing it their great 
privileges were bound up. They 
had the entire control of their own 
towns, all the freemen of which 
were called and ranked as barons. 
These could only be tried by their 
peers, before the lord warden, or 
before the king in person. They 
were discharged from all military 
duties in the field, and could not be 
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remoTed beyond their own jurisdic- 
tion but for the assistance of each 
other. The main court, called the 
" Court of Brotherhood," for up- 
holding their privileges and regu- 
lating the affairs of each port, was 
held twice a-year — first at Shipway 
Cross, near Hythe, and then at Rom- 
ney, as the central port. 7 persons 
attended from each head port. The 
barons of the Cinque Ports were 
represented in parliament from a 
very early period, and at every coro- 
nation they bore the canopy over 
the king and queen, wearing a pecu- 
liar dress. There were 11 barons 
attached to each canopy, which was 
borne by silver staves, having small 
bells of silver attached to them. 
One of the canopies was usually 
offered after the coronation at the 
shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
The bearers dined in Westminster 
Hall, at the right hand of the king. 

At what time these privileges 
'Commenced is altogether uncertain. 
The charter of Edward I., long pre- 
served at Romney, only confirms 
them. The ancient Custumals of 
the towns deserve careful attention, 
and are in some respects peculiar. 
The mayors are elected annually. 
If the person elected refused the 
oath — " to be true to the king, to 
maintain the liberties of the town, 
and to do justice to the poor " — at 
Dover and Rye his house was pulled 
down, — at Romney, Winchelsea, and 
Hastings, he was turned out with 
his family, and the doors were sealed 
up. A thief taken " back berende " 
in Dover or Folkestone was thrown 
from the top of a precipice ; at 
Sandwich he was smothered in the 
marshes. In all the towns a tub of 
water was to be placed at every 
house-door as a precaution against 
fire. 

Copies of these Custumals were 
kept by the lord warden, to whom 
lay an appeal from judgment in 
the mayors' courts. As warden he 
is chancellor and admiral of the 



coasts where the ports lie. The 
warden is also constable of Dover 
Castle — a superior title, and an office 
wliich, although now always united 
with the wardenship, was not so for- 
merly. 

The functions of the lord warden, 
and the special privileges of the 
Cinque Ports, have been greatly 
abridged, especially since the " Mu- 
nicipal Reform Act." The warden 
still presides, however, at the courts 
of " Brotherhood " and *♦ Guestling," 
now only held previous to a coronar 
tion ; and as admiral of the coast 
his jurisdiction continues in full 
force. In this capacity he is the 
supreme judge of the Court of 
Lode -Manage, in which pilots are 
licensed, and complaints heard of 
their incapacity or ill-conduct. 

The present state of the Cinque 
Ports, once the great harbours of 
England, is remarkable. Romney, 
Hythe, and Sandwich are no longer 
ports at all. Hastings little better. 
Dover alone remains of the larger 
ports. The lesser, or " limbs," have 
been somewhat more fortunate. 
Margate, Ramsgate, Deal, Rye, and 
Shoreham are still of some import- 
ance. Winchelsea and Pevensey, 
however, read even a more striking 
lesson of change than the main har- 
bours on which they depended. 



ROUTE 8. 

ASHFORD TO CANTERBURY. 

From Ashford to Canterbury the 
railway, following the line of an an- 
cient road which fell into the Watling 
Street at Canterbury, passes through 
the valley of the Stour, bounded on 
either side by low wooded hills, and 
about Chilham offering scenery of 
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mucli quiet beauty. From the sta- 
tion at 

4 m. Wye^ the low tower of the 
ch. is seen, rt., cresting the rising 
ground. The ch. here was rebuilt 
by Abp. Kempe, who was bom 
at OUantlgh in this parish, temp. 
Hen. VI. It had a central tower, 
which fell in 1685, destroying great 
part of the building. The present 
tower and chancel date from 1706. 
The Perp. nave is Kempe's. 

Wye was one of the royal manors 
granted by the Conqueror to Battle 
Abbey ; and its manor-house, of which 
no trace remains, was of sufficient 
size and importance to receive the 
visits of many sovereigns. The 
manor has jurisdiction over 22 hun- 
dreds, a proof of its ancient conse- 
quence. 

The College, at the end of the vil- 
lage a(Jjoining the churchyard, was 
founded by Abp. Kempe in 1447, 
who, having rebuilt the ch., made 
it collegiate, amply endowing it, 
and providing at the same time for 
the education of the parish. The 
present college was the residence of 
his provost and chaplains. At the 
dissolution the site passed into the 
hands of the Crown, and subse- 
quently through those of various 
proprietors, imtil Sir George Wlieler, 
in 1724, gave it by will as a residence 
for the master of the grammar-school, 
and for the use of Lady Joanna 
Thomhill's charity. 

The college formed a quadrangle, 
the lower story of stone, the upper 
timbered. A large hall occupied 
one side of the square. This is now 
the school-room, and the present 
kitchen was the ancient common 
room. Some fragments of ancient 
stained glass remain in the windows 
of the S. side. 

Abp. Kempe's school-room ad- 
joins the churchyard, and may be 
the original one. The teaching here 
was to be gratis, ** except the usual 
offerings of cocks and pence at the 
Feast of S. Nicholas." 



Lady Joanna Thomhill's school, 
founded 1708, provides for the edu- 
cation of the poorest children, and 
is amply endowed. 

In the neighbourhood are Spring 
Grove ( — r— Goldsmidt, Esq.), and 
Ollantigh (J. Sawbridge, Esq.) 

At Withersden, S. of the village, 
is St. Eustace's Well, so named from 
Eustace, abbot of Flai, who, at the 
beginning of the 13th cent., preached 
throughout England the better ob- 
servance of the Sunday. After his 
sermon at Wye, according to Matt. 
Paris, he blessed this fountain, which 
from that time cured all diseases. 

There is a tolerable Inn in the vil- 
lage, and the neighbouring country 
is pleasant. The Stour here is fa- 
mous for its pike. 

The views from Wye Dovms, part 
of the chain of chalk hills extending 
S.E. as far as Folkestone, will repay 
the labour of climbing them. On 
the side of the hill above Tremworth 
an extensive Eoman burial-ground 
was discovered in 1703, and was 
afterwards carefcdly explored by the 
Rev. Bryan Faussett, in whose col- 
lection (now at Liverpool) much of 
the glass and pottery found here is 
still preserved. 

[W. of Wye an interesting excur- 
sion may be made by Boughton 
Aluph and Eastwell, to Charing 
(8 m.). 

The large Church of BougJUon 
Aluph, 2^ m., so named from Alulph 
de Boughton, lord of the manor 
temp. John, will amply repay a visit : 
the tower is central. From Bough- 
ton the lower road should be taken 
to Eastwell Church, in which is bu- 
ried the " last of the Plantagenets." 
Kichard, a natural son of Richard 
III., is said to have fled here im- 
mediately after the battle of Bos- 
worth, and to have supported him- 
self as a mason, until (fiscovered by 
Sir Thomas Moyle, who allowed him 
to build a small house adjoining 
Eastwell Place, in which he lived 
and died (1550). The parish register 
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that he spako was in his own name." 
The " ventriloqua " of Westwell, as 
Master Scot calls her, was how- 
ever speedily discovered, and the 
"cosenage confessed." "Hags and 
witches," he continues, " will in time 
to come he as much derided as Kohin 
Goodfellow and Hobgoblin be now," 
— a prophecy which has yet to be ful- 
filled, so far as the remoter districts 
of Kent are concerned. 

From Westwell the road passes 
along the chalk downs to Charing^ 
3 m. 

The chief point of interest here is 
the Archhisluyps Palace, the ruins of 
which are considerable. The great 
gateway, which remains, opened into 
a court, partly surrounded by offices: 
fronting it was the entrance to the 
palace itself, some part of which has 
been fitted up as a dwelling-house, 
and at the back are remains of the 
chapel. The greater part of the 
ruins are early Dec. (but the work 
is very poor), and few traces remain 
of Abp. Morton's work, who is said 
to have much enlarged the palace, 
temp. Hen. VII. 

Charing was one of the earliest 
possessions of the church of Canter- 
bury, and the archbishops had a re- 
sidence here long before the Con- 
quest. It was much favoured by 
later prelates, and both Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. were frequently 
lodged here in their progresses. The 
latter rested at Charing on his way 
to the " Field of the Cloth of Gold ;" 
his other halta, after leaving his own 
palace at Greenwich, being Otford, 
Leeds, and Canterbury, all at that 
time archiepiscopal palaces. The 
king did not forget their splendour, 
and Charing, among others, was 
subsequently resigned to him by 
Cranmer. 

The Church, which has some few 
E. E. and Perp. portions, is princi- 
pally later than 1590, in which year 
the greater part of it was accidentally 
burnt. It long contained a remark- 
able relic — the block on which John 



the Baptist was beheaded, brought 
into England by Richard I. 

Charing stands on a line of ancient 
road, perhaps British, which joined 
that running through the valley of 
Ashford to Canterbury. In many 
parts of its course, as is the case 
about i m. N. of Charing, it is 
known as " The Pilgrims' Way," 
and is traditionally said to be that 
followed by the pilgrims to Canter- 
bury coming from Southampton and 
the western counties. Traces of it are 
found throughout Kent, Surrey, and 
Hampshire, " marked often by long 
lines of Kentish yews, usually creep- 
ing half way up the hills, immedi- 
ately above the line of cultivation, 
and under the highest crest, passing 
here and there a solitary chapel or 
frien^y monastery, but avoiding for 
the most part the towns eoid villages 
and the regular roads, probably for 
the same reason as, in the days of 
Shamgar the son of Anath, *tha 
highways were unoccupied, and 
the travellers walked thi-ough by- 
ways.' " {Stanley^ H. Mem. ; and the 
line is carefully traced in a noto 
appended.) ] 

Beyond Wye the scenery on either 
side of the railway increases in 
beauty ; 1. is the richly wooded park 
of Godmersham (Edward linight, 
Esq.) The ch. is seen from the rail 
(see post). 

9 m. Chilham. rt. and immediately 
above the station is Julahers Grave, 
a lofty moimd, marked by a clump 
of fir-trees. It is an artificial bar- 
row, and earlier antiquaries sug- 
gested that its name was a corruption 
of "Julius Laberius," i. e. of the 
name of Laberius, the tribune of 
Julius Csesar, killed in the second 
expedition, during the battle at the 
river, the scene of which was conse- 
quently fixed at Chilham, and the 
mound called the grave of Laberius. 
By others it has been pronounced 
the grave of CiUa, the Saxon founder 
of Chilham. After more than one 
examination, however, no trace of 
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sepulchral deposit has been dis- 
covered. " Julaber " seems identical 
with ** Julian's Bower," itself per- 
haps a corruption, but found in 'con- 
nection with ancient earthworks and 
•* labyrinths " at Appleby in Lincoln- 
shire, and elsewhere. (See Stuhdey^ 
liin., p. 91.) Julian's Bowers are 
sometimes called "Troy Town;" and 
games were held at them, perhaps 
connected with the midsummer festi- 
val. Similar earthworks are known as 
" Gallantry," or "Gallant's Bower," 
in some of the western coimties. The 
view of the valley of Ashford from 
this mound is very fine. 

i m. from the station, 1., are 
the village and castle of Chilham. 
(J. B. Wildman, Esq.). There is a 
tolerable country inn here (the 
Woolpack) which the tourist may 
make his centre for a day or two 
with advantage. The Castle^ of 
which the remains are shown on 
application, was surrounded by a 
deep fosse, enclosing about 8 acres. 
At the N.W. angle stands the 
ancient keep, octagonal, and 3 stories 
in height. This is late Norm. Other 
portions of the castle seem to have 
been used in the construction of 
the modem houses which have suc- 
cessively occupied its site. 

The castle of Chilham replaced a 
Homan Castrum, which here over- 
looked the valley of the Stour. 
Many Boman remains have been 
discovered here; and, in building 
the present house, ancient founda- 
tions were found at a great depth, 
together with Boman vessels, of dif- 
ferent sorts, in metal and pottery. 
This first castle, according to general 
tradition, was the residence of Lu- 
cius, the Brito-Boman king, who is 
said to have become a Christian 
convert, a.d. 189, and to whom the 
earliest foundation of Canterbury ca- 
tliedral is attributed. (For a care- 
ful discussion of this question see 
a paper by Mr. Hal lam in the * Arch- 
aeologia.* After his conversion Lu- 
cius is said to have become a hermit 



j at Coire in the Grisons, where his 
relics are still shown in the cathe- 
dral.) Chilham subsequently passed 
into the hands of the Saxon kings 
of Kent, by whom the castle was 
much strengthened. Affcer the Con- 
quest it was granted to a Norman 
knight named Fulbert. He assumed 
the name of De Dover (the lands 
having been granted to him for the 
defence of Dover Castle), and the 
line of his descendants expired in 
Isabel de Dover, Countess of Athole, 
who died here in 1292, and whose 
tomb remains in the undercroft of 
Canterbury Cathedral. Through the 
great house of Badlesmere, and 
many others, it at last came to 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Edward VI. 's 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, who 
pulled down the greater part of 
the ancient buildings, in order to 
complete his mansion at Shurland, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, with the 
materials. At the beginning of 
the 17th cent. Chilham became the 
property of Sir Dudley Digges, who 
built a new residence here — that 
which now exists. It was completed 
in 1616, and is a fine specimen of 
James I. architecture. From his 
descendants it passed to the Cole* 
brooks in 1752, and thence to the 
Herons and Wildmans, the present 
possessors. 

The Church is Dec, with a later 
clerestory, and belonged to the 
Priory of Throwleigh, a cell of the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Bertin^ 
until the suppression of alien houses, 
when it was granted to the monas- 
tery of Sion. The S. chancel has 
been appropriated to the illustration 
of the house of Digges, whose monu- 
mental display here deserves atten- 
tion. An obelisk rises in the centre 
of the chancel, having a selectioD 
from the cardinal virtues arranged 
about its base. Temperance and 
Fortitude are especially commended 
to the attention of the curious. Ob- 
serve also the pillar to Lady Digges^ 
" in imitation of that set up by Jacob 
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over Rachel." The N. chancel has 
been rebuilt, in imitation of a Ro- 
man columbarium, with circles for in- 
scriptions instead of urn-niches, and 
is appropriated to the Colebrooks. 
In the main chancel is a monument 
by Chantrey, for T. Wildman, Esq., 
which the visitor is not boimd to 
admire unless he chooses. A monu- 
ment here to one of the Fogg family, 
and another to a Lady Digges in 
the N. transept, are imusual. Both 
are early 17th cent. work. They 
are of marble, covered with minute 
arabesques and diapered patterns, 
worked in the stone itself. 

The views over the valley of the 
Stour from the castle, and from the 
liigh ground above the village, are 
of great beauty. The tower of Wye, 
and farther on that of Ashford, are 
good landmarks. 

The park which surrounds Chil- 
ham Castle is of some extent ; but 
although it commands a more exten- 
sive view, and has in it some noble 
old trees, especially chestnuts, it is 
not perhaps so picturesque as a whole 
as that of Godsmersham (Edward 
Knight, Esq.), which adjoins it E. 
At the S.E. end of this park, close 
to the river, are the Church and vil- 
lage of Godmersham. The Church, 
with the manor, belonged to Oh. Ch. 
Canterbury. A short distance N. is 
the old manor-house of the Priors, 
much altered, but still retaining a 
very interesting fragment of 13th 
cent, work, probably due to Prior 
Henry de Estria, who repaired the 
house here about 1290. There is a 
doorway, now built up, with good 
mouldings, 'and in the upper part a 
figure of the prior, with mitre and 
crozier. The cylindrical chimney 
in the gable adjoining is of the same 
date, and apparently retains its 
original capping. (^Hudson Turner.') 
The hall and the other parts of the 
building were pulled down about 
1810. 

The very interesting Church of 
Cliartham, about half way between 



Chilham and Canterbur}% and seen 
rt. from the rail, must be visited 
from the latter city, 3 J m., since 
there is no station here. 

The nave is partly E. E., the 
chancel Dec. (toward the end of Ed- 
ward II. *s reign\ and has 4 windows 
on either side, the tracery of which 
is very beautiful and unusual. The 
E. window is the double of one of 
the side windows. Examples of this 
peculiar tracery, which has been 
called " the Kentish," occur in the 
hall windows at Penslmrst, in the 
chapel windows at Leeds Castle, and 
in the windows of the hall at May- 
field, Sussex. Observe the trefoil 
moulding which connects the win- 
dows within. Some of the original 
stained glass remains, and deserves 
careful notice; the red and green 
vine-leaf pattern bordering the lights 
is especially graceful. ■ On the N. 
side is an unknown tomb, probably 
that of the builder of the chancel, 
and on the floor the very fine brass 
of a knight of the Septvans family, 
an excellent example of armour,, 
temp. Edw. II. : on his shield, surcoat, 
and aillettes or shoulder-pieces, are 
3 wheat screens or/an<, the arms of 
the Septvans. The mailed coif is 
thrown back from the head. The 
** hauketon " of leather, appears at 
the wrists, and again below the 
ringed hauberck. The " poleyns" or 
knee-pieces are highly ornamented. 
There are 3 smaller 15th cent. Brasses 
for rectors of Chartham. 

Between the nave and chancel are 
trefoil-headed hagioscopes. 

In the S. transept is an elaborate 
monument by Rysbrach for Sir 
William Youn^ and his wife Sarah 
Fagg; and adjoining are other re- 
coils of the Faggs of Mystole, all of 
whom it appears " exemplarily satis- 
fied the ends for which they were 
bom." The N. transept contains 
the monument of Dr. Delangle, 1724, 
a French refugee, who became canon 
of Westminster and rector here. 
The whole of this ch., but especi- 
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ally the chancel, deserves the most 
careful examiuation. 

The village of Chartham is built 
round a green, on one side of which 
is the " Delangle House," built by 
the Doctor, and marked by a bust of 
Charles II., with sceptre and cushion, 
in a niche over the entrance. At the 
back of the village is a large paper- 
mill, the smoke from which is con- 
spicuous throughout the whole 
valley. 

In 1668 one of the first discoveries 
of enormous fossil bones which at- 
tracted the attention of the learned 
was made at Cheirtham in sinking a 
well, and gave rise to various specu- 
lations. 

On the Downs above the village, 
W., are some relics of a number of 
tumuli called Danes BanhSy the 
greater part of which were examined 
by Mr. Faussett. S. of the tumuli 
the Downs are marked by entrench- 
ment lines which cross them from 
E. to W. 

The visitor may return to Can- 
terbury by a pleasant field-path, 
which will bring him to Harbledown, 
above the city. About half way, 
and in the lower ground, is the farm- 
house of Tunlfordf where are some 
remains of a mansion originally be- 
longing to an ancient family of that 
name. The gateway arch is early 
Perp. and very graceful. In the 
ruined wall, which seems to have en- 
closed a quadrangle, and in the wall 
of the present house, are fragments of 
circular towers, which are probably 
earlier. Sir Thomas Browne, 27 
Hen. VI., obtained leave to "em- 
battle and empark," and the later 
work may be his. The house was 
moated. 

In returning to Canterbury by the 
road, the little desecrated Church of 
Horton is first past, 1., now used as a 
bam, but containing a curious Dec. 
roof. Beyond is Milton (E. E.), and 
next Thaningtont very rude E. E., 
with a low square tower at N. side 
of nave, and 2 lancets in the E. 



gable instead of the usual 3. In the 
churchyard is a large yew. Both 
these churches are dedicated to the 
great Norman patron, St. Nicholas. 

From the railway, beyond Chart- 
ham, these churches are seen rt. ; 
1. is the high ground of Harbledown, 
with its picturesque old hospital, 
after passing which the train rapidly 
reaches 

14 m. Canterbury Xyo^. 18,000). 
Hotels : the Fountain (best and 
dearest) ; Rose (very good) ; Fleur 
de Lys. (The Red Lion is perhaps 
the most ancient. In it Charles V.'s 
ambassadors were entertained by 
the town in 1520; but it may be 
questioned whether Dr. Dryasdust, 
however enthusiastic, would be con- 
tented with its present accommoda- 
tion. It may here be mentioned 
that "Canterbury brawn" enjoys a 
considerable and deserved celebrity.) 

The station is without the city; 
and in entering it, through the 
suburb of S. Dunstan's, fitting asso- 
ciations are at once suggested to the 
visitor by the gables of the Star Inn 
fronting him as he turns into the 
street. This, which has lately been 
repaired, was an ancient hostel with- 
out the walls, for pilgrims who ar- 
rived after the gates were closed at 
nightfall. The interior is entirely 
altered. The W, gate, beyond, by 
which the city is enterei is the 
work . of Abp. Simon of Sudbury 
(1374-1381), who repaired the greater 

Sart of the city walls, then fallen into 
ecay. The most important portions 
of these walls now remaining are in 
Broad Street, where two or three of 
the turrets or small watch-towers, 
orderly placed, are still nearly per- 
fect. There were 6 gates, of which 
the W. gate alone now exists, thanks 
to a judicious town council, who, 
having pulled down the rest, thought 
it prudent to leave this as an attrac- 
tion for archaeological visitors. The 
upper part of the gate, together with 
the building adjoining, serves as the 
city prison. The whole character of 
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the city within is a-ncient. Gabled 
ends and projecting fronts run up 
the High Street ; and although Mr. 
Euskin points out their diminutive- 
ness as compared with the grander 
masses of an old continental town 
— (as Sorbiere (1665) had done be- 
fore — " The houses are low, and the 
stories scarce high enough for a man 
of middle size, who can touch the 
ceiling with his hand ")— there are 
here and there rambling latticed 
&onts, behind which we may ima- 
gine David Copperfield's Agnes, and 
openings through narrow lanes to- 
ward the cathedral and its pre- 
cincts, as picturesque as the most ex- 
acting artist can possibly demand. 

The island which the Stour here 
formed in its windings, and its posi- 
tion just at the point at which the 2 
estuaries (the greater Stour here, and 
the lesser about Bridge 2 m. distant) 
ceased to be navigable, were the 
probable reasons which induced the 
Britons of Kent to fix their chief 
town here. The Roman city, Duro- 
vemum (perhaps from the Brit. Dur 
Guaim, "the Alder river," or Dur 
Gwem, "the river of marshes"), 
which took its place, seems to have 
been irregular in form, covering 
nearly the whole of modem Canter- 
bury. Of the mode of its first occupa- 
tion by the Saxons we know nothing ; 
but in their hands it at once became 
Cantwarahyrig, Canterbury, " the 
stronghold of the men of Kent." 
(Some interesting notices of its con- 
dition at this thne will be foimd in 
WrigJWs * Cdt., Rom., and Sax.,' ch. 
last.) After the arrival of Augus- 
tine (597) and the conversion of 
Ethelbert, Canterbury rose in im- 
portance as the spot from which the 
rest of England was to be chris- 
tianised, and afterwards as the me- 
tropolitical city. It was ecUpsed, 
however, on the extinction of the 
kingdom of Kent, by the royal cities 
of London and Winchester ; and in 
spite of the great reputation of 
Abps. Lanfranc and Anselm, Can- 



terbury itself was comparatively 
little heard of, until the murder of 
Becket in the cathedral (1170) 
lifted it at once to an equality with 
the most sacred shrines of Europe. St. 
Augustine, the former patron saint, 
gave place to the new martyr. The 
3 Cornish choughs in Becket*s coat 
were inserted in the shield of the 
town, and the common seal ex- 
hibited the verse — 

* Ictibiis immensis Thomas qui oorruit ensis 
'Tutor ab offensis urbis sit Cantuariensia." 

From this time " Candelberg," as 
our German cousins were pleased to 
call it, became universally cele- 
brated. PUgrims from aU parts of 
Christendom hastened to pay their 
vows at the tomb ; and " Cantorbiiire, 
la cite vaiUante," took its place in 
the verses of the Romancers, side by 
side with Cologne, "la Mirabel,'* 
and Compostella, the city of " Mon- 
seigneur S. Jacques." But the story 
of Canterbury is best read in the 
great buildings which still remain. 
The visitor who desires fuller in- 
formation than can be given here 
must provide himself with Mr. 
Stanleys * Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury' {Murray^, and Professor 
Willis's * Architectural Hist, of 
Canterbury Cathedral' {Longman), 
From both we have borrowed largely. 
Placing ourselves in the position 
of Canterbury pilgrims, we may now 
approach the Cathedral, At the W. 
comer of Mercery Lane, opening 
from the High Street, stood the- 
hostelry called the Checquers of the 
Hope, at which Chaucer's company 
reposed themselves. It was built 
(or at all events enlarged) for the 
especial accommodation of pilgrims 
by Prior Chillenden (1390-1411). 
" The stone arches of the windows 
extending down Mercery Lane 
formed part of its lower story. 
The first opening W. of the lane 
shows part of the court into which 
the pilgrims rode. Its upper stories 
were entirely composed, like houses 
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in Switzerland, of massive timber, 
chiefly oak and chesnut." In the 
highest, *' approached by stairs from 
the outside, which have now dis- 
appeared, a. spacious chamber still 
remains, supported on wooden pil- 
lars, and covered by a high-pitched 
wooden roof, traditionally known as 
the Dormitory of the Hundred 
Beds." Here we may imagine the 
Miller and the Keve and the Ship- 
man reposing, whilst the more dis- 
tinguished pUgrims sought quarters 
within the great monastery, or in 
other religious houses. Mercery 
Lane itself takes its name from the 
shops and stalls which lined it, in 
which the pilgrims sought memo- 
rials of their visit, principally leaden 
brooches representing the mitred 
head of the saint, with the inscrip- 
tion " Caput Thomae.** These and 
the " Ampulles" of water distri- 
buted within the cathedral were 
the great marks of a Canterbury 
pilgrim, as the scallop-shell was of 
Compostella, or the palm-branch of 
Palestine. From these mercery- 
stalls King John of France, on his 
return from his captivity, bought " a 
knife for the Count of Auxerre." 
At the end of Mercery Lane was 
the ancient rush-market, in which 
stood a great cross, gilt and painted. 
We are now at the gate of the pre- 
cincts. 

No English cathedral more com- 
pletely dominates over the surround- 
ing town than Canterbury. " Tanta 
magestate sese erigit in coelum," 
says Erasmus (Pereg. Rdig, ergo), 
** ut procul etiam intuentibus reli- 
gionem incutiat." It has all the 
impressiveness of some great natural 
feature, rock or mountain, in the 
midst of a comparatively level dis- 
trict. It must not be forgotten that 
it served at once as tne metro- 
political ch., and as that of a great 
monastery : for as in the case of all 
missionary churches, Augustine es- 
tablished a convent here in con- 
nexion with his cathedral. Lanfranc, 



after the Conquest, compiled a strict 
rule for it and the other Benedictine 
monasteries throughout England. It 
was known as the Convent of 
Christ's Church, and the massive 
wall by which it was surrounded, 
rendering it a fortress within a 
fortress, served at once for defence 
and for seclusion. This exterior 
wall was greatly strengthened by 
Lanfranc, and some portions still re- 
maining are probably of his time. 
The principal entrance is Prior Goldr 
stone* 8 Gate, commonly called " Christ 
Church Gate," at the end of Mer- 
cery Lane, built 1517, and a fine 
example of late Perp. The central 
niche was filled by a figure of Our 
Saviour, and the defaced bearings on 
the shields below were those of con- 
tributors towards the work. The 
battlements with which the gate was 
originally crested were taken down 
not many years ago. Passing within 
it, we enter the precincts of the 
Cathedral. 

The site on which it stands is the 
same on which stood the primitive 
Eoman or British church attributed 
to King Lucius, and granted by 
Ethelbert to Augustine, *'the first 
instance in England, or in any of 
the coimtries occupied by the bar- 
barian tribes, of an endowment by 
the State— the earliest monument 
of the English imion of Church and 
State." Eadmer expressly tells us 
that it resembled m its arrange- 
ments the old Basilica of St. Peter's 
at Bome, destroyed in the 16th 
cent, (see WiUiSj for an interesting 
comparison of the two). As at St. 
Peter's, the altar was originally at 
the W. end, with the episcopal 
throne behind it : there was also in 
both a crypt in imitation of the 
ancient catacombs in which the 
bones of the apostles were originally 
found, the first beginning of the 
crypt which still exists at Can- 
terbury. 

These arrangements may either 
have been made by St. Augustine 
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himself or by Abp. Odo (940-960), 
who restored the roof and walls of 
the ch. The building remained un- 
covered for 3 years, during which 
time, says Eadmer, no rain fell 
within its sacred enclosure. The 
renewed ch. was greatly injured 
during the sack of Canterbury 
by the Danes (1011), when the 
" beata monachorum plebs" were 
massacred, and Abp. Alphege carried 
off to Greenwich, where he after- 
wards shared their fate. Canute re- 
paired it in expiation, hanging up 
ms crown in the nave, and restored 
ihe body of the martyred Alphege 
to the monks. The ch. was com- 
pletely burnt down during the 
troubled times of Ihe Conquest 
(1067), together with the many bulls 
and privileges of kings and popes 
contained within. Of this first or 
Augustine's church, no fragment re- 
mams. There are memorials of it 
in l^e name of the cathedral (Christ's 
Church), agreeing with Bede's state- 
ment that Augustine consecrated the 
Boman church he found in Can- 
terbury "in nomine S. Salvatoris 
Dei et Domini nostri J. C. ;"' in the 
present crypt, which succeeded the 
earlier one ; and in the southern porch, 
which is' the principal entrance at 
present, as it was in the Saxon ch. 

Lioifranc, the first archbishop after 
the Conquest (1070-1089) found his 
cathedral ch. completely in ruins, 
pulled down the few remains of the 
monastic buildings, and recon- 
structed both ch. and monastery from 
their foundations. Under Ansclm, 
the next archbishop (1093-1109), 
the eastern part of this ch. was taken 
down, and re-erected with far greater 
magnificence, by the care of Emulph, 
prior of the monastery. His suc- 
cessor, Prior Conrad, finished the 
chancel, and decorated it with so 
much splendour that it was hence- 
forth known as ** the glorious Ghoir of 
Conrad." The ch. thus finished was 
dedicated by Abp. WiUiam in 1130. 
•• Henry King of England, David King 



of Scotland, and all the bishops of 
England, were present at this dedi- 
cation, the ** most famous,*' says 
Gervase, ** that had ever been heard 
of on the earth since that of the 
Temple of Solomon," It was in 
this ch. that Becket was murdered 
(1170), and in the "glorious Choir 
of Conrad" that his body was 
watched by the monks during the 
succeeding night. 4 years later 
(1174) this choir was entirely burnt 
down. " The people," says Gervase» 
himself a moi^ of Ch. Ch., and an 
eye-witness of the fire, " were asto- 
nished that the Almighty should 
suffer such things, and, maddened 
with excess of grief and perplexity^ 
they tore their hair, and beat the 
walls and pavement of the ch. with 
their hands and heads, blaspheming 
the Lord and his saints, the patrons of 
his Church," — afrenzy rather Italian 
than English, but curiously illus- 
trating me fierce excitability of 
mediaeval times. The rebuilding was 
intrusted to William of Sens, an 
architect of " lively genius and good 
reputation," who, beginning in Sept. 
1174, continued the work till 1178^ 
when, just after an eclipse of the sim, 
which Gervase seems to intimate had 
something to do with the accident^ 
" through the vengeance of God, or 
spite of the devil," he fell from a 
scaffolding raised for turning the 
vault, and was so much injured that 
he was compelled to return to 
France. Another William succeeded 
him as master architect, ** English 
by nation, small in body, but in 
workmanship of many kinds acute 
and honest." Under the care of 
English William the choir and the 
eastern buildings beyond it were 
completed in 1184, 10 years from the 
burning of Conrad's Choir. 

Lanfranc's Nave still remained; 
but was taken down, and a new nave 
and transepts were built, under Prior 
Chillenden, the works extending 
over the years between 1378-1410. 
The great central tower, at least 
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that part of it which rises above the 
rooC was added by Prior Goldstone 
II. about 1495. 

The present cathedral consists 
either of portions or of the whole of 
these different works, from the re- 
building by Lanfranc, to the death 
of Prior Goldstone, a period of more 
than 4 centuries. It thus exliibits 
specimens of nearly all the classes 
of pointed architecture, the principal 
being Trans.-Norm. and Perp. Its 
gradual enlargements, under Anselm 
and later, as well as its general ar- 
rangements, arose mainly from the 
great wealth of relics possessed by 
the ch., and the necessity of finding 
shrine-room for displaying them. 
The Saxon ch. contained the bodies 
of St. Blaize (bought by Abp. Pleg- 
mund at Rome " for a great sum of 
gold and silver." Is it from this 
time that he becomes the patron of 
the English and Flemish cloth- 
workers ?) ; St. Wilfred, brought from 
Bipon, ruined by the Northmen in 
950 ; St. Dunstan, St. Alphege, and 
other sainted archbishops of Can- 
terbury; St. Audoen, or Ouen, of 
Bouen, brought to Canterbury by 
4 clerks about 957 (there was un- 
fortunately another body at Rouen) ; 
besides the heads of St. Swithin, St. 
Furseus, and others, and the arm of 
St. Bartholomew. All these were 
enclosed in various altars, and in 
different chapels, and were carefully 
removed from the ruined ch. by 
Lanfranc. They were replaced in 
the new cathedral, where other 
similar treasures were added to them, 
and where they were at last joined 
by the greatest of all, the martyred 
St. Thomas of Canterbiuy. It 
should also be remarked that the 
existing cathedral, although of such 
various dates, covers, as nearly as 
•can be ascertained, the same ground 
as the original building of Lanfranc, 
with the exception of the nave, which 
is of greater length westward. 

We may now enter the cathedral, 
thronged with remembrances of 



almost every reign in English his- 
tory. Nearly all the archbishops, 
" alterius orbis papsB" (the words 
are first applied by Pope Paschal II. 
to Abp. Anselm), before the Reform- 
ation are buried here, and most of 
their tombs remain. " There is no 
ch., no place in the kingdom, with 
the exception of Westminster Abbey, 
that is so closely connected with the 
history of our country." (Stanley.) 

The principal entrance is still, as 
in Augustine's church, the 8. Porch, 
In the Season period and later " all 
disputes, from the whole kingdom, 
which could not be legally referred 
to the King's Court, or to the him- 
dreds or counties," were judged in 
the Suth dure or porch, which was 
generally built with an apse, in 
which stood an altar. The present 
porch is part of the work of Prior 
Chillenden, about 1400. On a panel 
above the entrance Erasmus saw 
the figures of Becket's 3 murderers, 
" Tusci, Fusci, and Berri," whom 
he describes in his Colloquy as 
sharing the same kind of honour 
with Judas, Pilate, and Caiaphas, 
when they appear on sculptured 
altar-tables. These have quite dis- 
appeared. In the portion that re- 
mains is still traceable an altar sur- 
moimted by a crucifix, between the 
figiires of the Virgin and St. John : 
beside it are fragments of a sword, 
marking it as the " Altar of the 
Martyrdom." The arms over the 
vaulting of the porch are probably 
those of contributors towards the 
rebuilding of the nave : among them 
are England and France, the See of 
Canterbury, Chichester, and Cour- 
tenay. 

We now enter the Nave, The 
nave of Lanfranc's cathedral, which 
covered the same ground as that 
now existing, had in 1378 fallen into 
a ruinous condition, when Abp. 
Sudbury issued a mandate granting 
40 days' indulgence to all contri- 
butors towards its rebuilding. The 
work was continued under his two 
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successors, Abps. Oourtenay and 
Arundel, the architect being proba- 
bly Thomas Chillenden, prior of the 
convent. The nave dates therefore 
from about 1380. Chillenden died 
1411. " The style is a light Perp., 
and the arrangement of the parts 
has considerable resemblance to 
that of the nave of Winchester, 
although the latter is of a much 
bolder character. Winchester nave 
was going on at the same time with 
Canterbury nave, and a similar un- 
certainty exists about the exact 
commencement. In both a Norm, 
nave was to be transformed, but at 
Winchester the original piers were 
either clothed with new ashlaring, or 
the old ashlaring was wrought into 
new forms and mouldings where 
possible; while in Canterbury the 
piers were altogether rebuilt. Hence 
the piers of Winchester are much 
more massive. The side aisles of 
Canterbury are higher in proportion, 
the tracery of the side-windows dif- 
ferent, but those of the clerestory 
are almost identical in pattern, 
although tiiey differ in the manage- 
ment of the mouldings. Both have 
* lieme* vaults, and in both the 
triforium is obtained by prolonging 
the clerestory windows downward 
and making panels of the lower 
lights, which panels have a plain 
opening cut through them, by which 
the triforium space communicates 
with the passage over the roof of 
the side aisles." {WiUis.) 

The first impression, however, 
differs greatly from that of Win- 
chester, mainly owing to the height 
to which the choir is raised above 
the crypt below, and the numerous 
steps which are consequently neces- 
sary in order to reach it from the 
nave. In this respect Canterbury 
stands alone among both English 
and foreign cathedrals. These 
stately "escaliers," combined with 
the height and grandeur of the piers, 
breaking up from the pavement 
like some natural forest of stone, 



have always produced their effect 
even in the darkest anti-gothic pe- 
riod. " Entering in company with 
some of our colonists just arrived 
from America .... how have I seen 
the countenances even of their 
negroes sparkle with raptures of ad- 
miration!" {GosUing's Walk, 1770.) 
Here the pilgrims waited, admirint^ 
the ** spaciosa aBdificii majestas, 
and deciphering the painted win- 
dows, imtil the time came for visit- 
ing the great shrine. " The nave 
contained nothing," says Erasmus, 
'* except some books chained to the 
pillars, among them the Gospel of 
Nicodemus, and the tomb of some 
unknown person." This must have 
been either the chapel in the S. waU, 
afterwards called Dean Neville's, 
built in 1447 by Lady Joan Brench- 
ley, and removed altogether in 1787, 
or the tomb of Abp. Whittlesea, d. 
1374, now destroyed. The Gospel 
of Nicodemus had been printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1509. Of the 
nave stained windows none remain 
entire, the great W. window having 
been made up of fragments from 
the others. In this, under the point 
of the arch, are the arms of Bichard 
II. impaling the Confessor's, those of 
Anne of Bohemia on N. side, and of 
Isabella of France S. The memo- 
rial window adjoining it S., and 
that under the new tower N., are 
the work of G. Austin, Esq.; as 
are also the windows in the cleres- 
tory, and that on the S. side — 
the first of a series, having for its 
subject the Te Deum, which is de- 
signed to fill the windows of the 
nave. In the N. aisle of nave are the 
monuments of Adrian Saravia, the 
friend of Hooker, who died here a 
prebendary in 1612 ; of Orlando 
Gibbons, organist to Charles I. ; and 
of Sir John Boys (d. 1614), founder 
of the hospital without the North 
gate. Memorials to officers and men 
of different regiments engaged in the 
Indian campaigns have recently 
been placed against the walls ; and 
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in the S. aisle a recumbent figure of 
Dr. Broughton, Bp. of Sidney, an 
old King's scholar, in English ala- 
baster, by Lough. The 6 panels in 
front bear the arms of the 6 Austra- 
lian sees. 

The piers which support the 
central tower are probably the ori- 
ginal piers of Lanfranc's erection, 
cased with Perp. work by Prior 
Chillenden at the same time with 
the building of the nave. To this, 
Prior Goldstone II. (1495-1517) 
added the vaulting of the tower, and 
all the portion above the roof, toge- 
ther with the remarkable buttressing 
arches supporting the piers below, 
which had perhaps shown some 
signs of weakness. These arches 
have on them the prior's rebus, a 
shield with 3 gold stones. The 
central arch occupies the place of 
the ancient rood-loft, and probably 
the great rood was placed on it until 
the Eeformation. 

The western screen, through which 
we enter the choir, has no recorded 
date, but is of the 15th cent. It is 
very beautiful and elaborate, and its 
carvings deserve the most careftd ex- 
amination. Of the 6 crowned figures 
in the lower niches, the one holding a 
ch. is probably Ethelbert, the others 
are uncertain. Figures of the Savi- 
our and his Apostles originally filled 
the 13 mitred niches encircling the 
arch, but were destroyed by the 
Puritan " Blue Dick" and his friends. 
The whole screen, including the 
figures, has lately been carefully re- 
stored. 

On entering the Choir, the visitor 
is immediately struck by the sin- 
gular bend with which the walls 
approach each other at the eastern 
end. But this remarkable feature, 
together with the great length 
and narrowness of the choir (it is 
the longest in England), the low- 
ness of the vaulting combined with 
the antique character of the archi- 
tecture, enforced by the strongly con- 
trasted Purbeck and Caen stone, and 



the consequent fine effects of light 
and shadow — all this produces a so- 
lemnity not imfitting the first great 
resting-place of the faith in Saxon 
Englano, and carries the mind more 
completely back into the past than 
many a cathedral more richly and 
elaborately decorated. The choir 
as it at present exists is the work of 
William of Sens, and his successor 
EngUsh William (1174-1184). by 
whom it was rebuilt after the burn- 
ing of that of Conrad. Gervase, the 
contemporary monk, supplies full 
details of all the operations, so that 
we are enabled to follow the works 
year by year. (See translation in 
Willis.) The style is throughout 
Transition, having Norm, and E.E. 
characteristics curiously intermixed. 
The pillars with their pier arches, 
the clerestory wall above, and the 
great vault up to the transepts, were 
entirely finished by William of Sens, 
The whole work differed greatly 
from that of the former choir. The 
richly foliated and varied capitals 
of the pillars, the great vault with 
its ribs of stone, and the numerous 
slender shafts of marble in the 
triforia, were all novelties exciting 
the great admiration of the monks. 

The Cathedral of Sens must 
have largely influenced the architect 
William : it dates from 1143 to 1168, 
and must have been well known at 
Canterbury from Becket's residence 
there during his exile. It has several 
peculiarities in common with Can- 
terbury ; for example, double piers, 
composed of two columns, set one 
behind the other, foliated capitals, 
rings on some of the slender shafts, 
and the same system of vaulting. 
The mouldings of William of Sens 
are very varied, exhibiting a pro- 
fusion of billet-work, zigzag, and dog- 
tooth — the first 'two characteristics 
of Norm., the last of E. E. — a mix- 
ture of ornaments in accordance 
with the mixture of round and 
pointed arches throughout. The 
triforium exhibits this curiously. 
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the outer arch being circular, the 
two inner, which it circumscribes, 
pointed. The clerestory arches are 
pointed. Tlie stone vault was one 
of the earliest, if not the very first, 
constructed in England, and ex- 
hibits the same mixture of styles. 
Some of the transverse ribs are 
pointed, others round ; the diagonal 
are all round. William of Sens fell 
from the upper part of the clerestory 
wall, a height of 50 ft., whilst pre- 
paring to turn the portion of this 
vault between the transepts. Of this 
part he directed the completion from 
his bed, and the work was then re- 
signed to English William. The 
remarkable contraction of the choir, 
at the head of the ch., was rendered 
necessary from the architect's desire 
of uniting his work with the 2 towers 
of St. Anselm and St. Andrew, 
which still remain on either side. 
These had escaped during the recent 
fire, and, as they were not to be re- 
moved, they ** would not allow the 
breadth of the choir to proceed in 
the direct line" {Gervase). It was 
also determined that a Chapel of 
St. Thomas, the new martyr, should 
be placed at the head of the ch. in 
the room of the Chapel of the Trinity, 
whicK had been destroyed ; but the 
dimensions were to be preserved; 
and as it was much narrower than the 
choir, this last had to be narrowed 
so as to coincide with it. 

The second transepts already ex- 
isted in the former ch., and were 
retained by William of Sens. The 
best general views of the choir 
will be obtained from the upper 
stalls, N. and S., toward the W. 
end, where the full beauty of these 
transepts is gained. The effects of 
light are grand, though it is much 
to be wished that the whole of the 
windows in the transept clerestory 
were filled with stained glass. Colour 
might perhaps also be introduced 
with advantage throughout the 
vaulting itself, which is now some- 
what cold and ceiling-like. 



The Screen surrounding the choir 
is the work of Prior Henry de Estria 
(constructed 1304-5), and is " valu- 
able oa account of its well-ascer- 
tained date, combined with its great 
beauty and singularity." {WiUu\ 
The entire height is 14 ft. The N. 
doorway remains perfect ; its central 
pendant bosses are especially re- 
markable. The S. door is much 
later, and is "manifestly a subse- 
quent insertion." 

The great height to which the 
altar is raised was the result of 
the new crypt under St. Thomas's 
Chapel, E. of the choir, which i» 
mucn loftier than the older choir 
crypt. On the completion of the 
choir by William of Sens, the high 
altar stood completely isolated, with- 
out a reredos ; and behind it, E.,, 
was placed the metropolitan chair, 
its ancient and true position, still to 
be seen in many early continental 
churches (Torcello in the Lagunes of 
Venice is an excellent example). 
This was afterwards removed into 
the Corona, and is now in the S. 
choir transept. 

The Beredos, which was erected 
behind the high altar (probablv 
during the 14th cent.), was destroyed 
by the Puritans in 1642. It was 
succeeded by an elaborate Corinthian 
screen, which was removed only a 
few years since, and replaced by the 
present reredos, " imitated from the 
screen work of the Lady Chapel in 
the crypt." The high altar before 
the - Kefbrmation was most richly 
adorned; and in a grated vatdt 
beneath was a treasury of gold and 
silver vessels, in presence of which, 
says Erasmus, Midas and Croesus 
would have seemed but beggars. 
The Puritans destroyed " a most 
idolatrous costly glory cloth," pre- 
sented by Laud. The existing altar- 
coverings, of crimson velvet, were 
the gift of Queen Mary, wife of 
William III., on a visit to the 
cathedral. Among the plate is a 
chalice, the oflfering of the Earl of 
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Arundel, Ambassador of Charles I. 
to Germany, on his passing through 
Canterbury in 1636. 

The wainscoting which formerly 
concealed the tracery of Prior de 
Estria*8 screen has been removed, 
except at the W. end. The pews, of 
the same character, also remain. A 
Corinthian throne of wainscot, 
carved by Gibbons, and presented 
by Abp. Tenison in 1704, has been 
lately replaced by a lofty canopy 
of stone tabernacle work, the gift of 
Abp. Howley. 

The Organ formerly stood over 
the W. door, but has now been 
" ingeniously deposited out of sight 
in the triforium of the S. aisle of the 
choir. A low pedestal with its keys 
stands S. in the choir itself, so as 
to place the organist close to the 
singers, as he ought to be, and the 
communication between the keys 
and the organ is effected by trackers 
passing under the pavement of the 
side aisles, and conducted up to the 
triforium, through a trunk let into 
the S. wall " ( WiUia). The services 
are performed with great order and 
beauty. 

An especial interest belongs to a 
small portion of the pavement of the 
choir, lying between the transepts. 
It is of a peculiar stone, or veined 
marble, of a delicate brown colour ; 
and, *' when parts of it are taken up 
for repair or alteration, it is usual to 
find lead which has run between the 
joints of the slabs, and spread on 
each side below, and which is with 
great reason supposed to be the 
effect of the fire of 1174, which 
melted the lead of the roo^ and 
caused it to run down between 
the paving-stones in this manner." 
( WiUts.) This is, therefore, a frag- 
ment of the original pavement of 
the "glorious choir of Conrad," in 
which the body of Becket was 
watched by the monks throughout 
the night following the murder. 

Within the choir, before the Re- 
formation, there were, besides the 



high altar, the altar-shrines of St. 
Alphege and St. Dunstan. That 
of St. Alphege, the Abp. martyred 
by the Northmen in 1011, whose 
body was restored to Canterbury by 
Canute, was on the N. side near the 
present altar. No trace of it exists. 
On the S. wall of the choir, between 
the monuments of Abps. Stratford 
and Sudbury, still remains some 
diaper-work of open lilies, a part of 
the decoration of Dunstan's altar, 
which stood there. The bodies of 
St. Alphege and St. Dunstan, "co- 
exiles with the monks," after the 
fire, says Gervase, were re-conveyed 
into the new choir with great cere- 
mony. The shrine of Dunstan was 
opened by Abp. Warham in 1508, 
in consequence of a dispute with 
the monks of Glastonbury, who 
declared that the body of the tongs- 
wielding saint had been removed to 
Glastonbury after the sack of Can- 
terbury by the Danes. A body, 
however, with a plate of lead on 
the breast, inscribed " Sanctus Dun- 
stanus," was found on the opening of 
the shrine. A portion of the saint's 
skull was then enclosed in a silver 
reliquiary, made in the form of a 
head, and placed among the other 
relics, which, in their ivory, gilt, or 
silver coffers, were exhibited to the 
pilgrims on the N. side of the choir. 
Among them were pieces of Aaron's 
rod, or the clay from which Adam 
was made, and, especially precious, 
the right arm of " our dear lord, 
the knight St. George." Each of 
these relics was devoutly kissed, ex- 
cept by such " Wickliffites " as Dean 
Colet, who visited Canterbury with 
Erasmus in 1512. 

The monimients in the choir will 
be best examined from the side 
aisles. Leaving it again at the W. 
door of the screen, we follow in the 
track of the pilgrims, who were usu- 
ally conducted into the N. transept, 
called the Transept of the MartyrcUmi, 
through the dark passage under the 
choir steps. We are now on tho 
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actual scene of the murder ; but 
although the transept was not in- 
jured by the fire which consumed 
Conrad's choir, it was completely 
altered by prior Ghillenden during 
the building of the present nave. 
Lanfranc's ch. had closely resem- 
bled that of the monastery of St. 
Stephen at Caen, of which he was 
abbot, and which was in building at 
the same time. In the transept of 
St. Stephen's may still be seen the 
arrangement which existed in that of 
Canterbury at the time of Becket's 
murder. ^ 

The transept was divided into an 
upper and lower portion by a vault 
open on the side of the nave, where 
it was supported by a single pillar. 
In the E. apse of the lower part was 
the altar of St. Benedict; in the 
upper, that of St. Blaize. Many of 
the Saxon archbishops also were 
buried in the lower apse. There was 
a piece of solid wall intervening be- 
tween this apse and two flights of 
steps, one leading down into the 
crypt, the other upward into the N. 
aisle of the choir. In the W. wall 
a door opened into the cloister. 
Becket, after the violent scene in 
his chamber with the knights, was 
dragged along the cloister by the 
moi^s, and entered the transept by 
this door, which, after it had been 
barred by his attendants, he flung 
open himself; saying that "the ch. 
must not be turned into a castle ;" 
and the knights; who had followed 
through the cloister, now instantly 
rushed into the ch. It was about 5 
o'clock, Dec. 29, 1170, O. S., and 
Tuesday, remarked as a significant 
day in Becket's life, and afterwards 
regarded as the weekday especially 
consecrated to the saint. The ch. 
must have been nearly dark, with 
the exception of the few lamps burn- 
ing here and there before the altars. 
Vespers had already commenced, 
but were thrown into utter confusion 
on the news of the knights' approach, 
and, when they entered the cathedral. 



all the monks who had gathered 
about Becket fled to the different 
altars and hiding-places, and there 
remained with mm onljr Robert, 
canon of Merton, his old mstructor, 
William FitzStephen, his chaplain, 
and Edward Grim, the Saxon monk. 
They urged him to ascend to the 
choir, ana he had already passed up 
some steps of the eastern flight 
leading to it, perhaps intending to 
go to the patriarchal chair at the 
high altar, when the knights rushed 
in, and Beginald Fitzurse, who was 
first, coming round the central pillar, 
advanced to the foot of the steps, 
and called out, " Where is the 
archbishop?" Becket immediately 
stopped, and returned to the transept, 
attired in his white rochet, with a 
cloak and hood thrown over his 
shoulders. He took up his station 
between the central pillar and the 
massive wall between St. Benedict's 
altar and the choir steps. -There 
the knights gathered round him, and 
at first endeavoured to drag him out 
of the church. But Becket set his 
back against the pillar, and resisted 
with all his might, whilst Grim 
flung his arm roimd him to aid his 
efforts. In the struggle Becket 
threw Tracy down on the pavement. 
After a fierce dispute, in which 
the archbishop's language was at 
least as violent as that of the 
knights, Fitzurse, roused to frenzy, 
struck off Becket's cap with his 
sword. The archbishop then co-' 
vered his eyes with his hands and 
commended himself to God, to St. 
Denys of France, to St. Alphege, and 
the other saints of the church. 
Tracy sprang forward and struck 
more decidedly. Grim, whose arm 
was still roimd the archbishop, threw 
it up to avert the blow ; the arm was 
neai'ly severed, and Grim fled to the 
altar of St. Benedict close by. The 
stroke also wounded Becket, who 
after 2 others, also from Tracy, fell 
flat on his face before the comer 
wall. In this posture, Bichard le 
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Bret, crying, " Take this for the love 
of my lord William, the king's bro- 
ther, struck him so violentiy that 
the scalp or crown was severed from 
the scull, and the sword snapped in 
two on the pavement. Hugh of 
Horsea, the chaplain of Bobert de 
Broc, who was with the knights, 
tiien thrust his sword into the woimd 
and scattered the brains over the 
floor. This was the final act. Hugh 
de Moreville was the only one of the 
knights who had struck no blow. 
He had been holding the entrance 
of the transept. The four knights 
then rushed from the church through 
the cloisters, and re-entered the 
palace, which they plundered, carry- 
ing off from the stables the horses, 
on which Becket had always greatly 
prided himself. 

We have now to see how far the 
existing transept retains any memo- 
rials of this scene, regarded through- 
out Christendom as unexampled in 
sacrilege since the crucifixion of our 
Lord. And firstj much of the ori- 
ginal Norman walls were allowed to 
remain in the transepts when Chil- 
lenden rebuilt them at the same time 
with the nave ; and portions of Lan- 
franc's ashlaring are still visible on 
the W. side of the door leading into 
the cloisters. This is, therefore, the 
actual door by which Becket and 
the knights entered the ch. Next, 
the wall between the chapel of St. 
Benedict and the passage leading to 
the crypt, in front of which the 
archbishop fell, still remains unal- 
tered : " for the masonry of the 15th 
cent., which clothes every other part 
of the transept, does not intrude it- 
self here, but is cut off many feet 
above." (Willie.) LasUy, there is 
reason to believe that the pavement 
immediately in front of the wall is 
that existing at the time of the 
murder. It is a hard Caen stone, 
and from the centre of one of the 
flags a small square piece has been 
•cut out, which is said to have been 
sent to Rome. It is certain that 



such a relic was taken to Home by 
the legates in 1173, and deposited 
in Sta. Maria Maggiore, where a 
fragment of Becket's tunic, and small 
bags, said to contain portions of the 
brain, are still shown. The stone, 
however, is no longer in existence. 
In front of the wall, and on a por- 
tion of the pavement, was erected a 
wooden altar to the Virgin, called 
" Altare ad punctum ensis," where a 
portion of the brains was shown 
under a piece of rock crystal, and 
where were exhibited and kissed by 
the pilgrims the fragments of Le 
Bret's sword, which had been broken 
on the floor. (The sword worn by 
Hugh de Moreville was preserved 
in Carlisle cathedral, and is still ta 
be seen at Brayton Hall in Cumber- 
land.) In order that this altar 
might be better seen, the pillar and 
vault above were removed. The 
stairs also up which Becket was 
ascending have disappeared ; but the 
ancient arrangement, precisely simi- 
lar, may still be seen in the S. tran- 
sept. (The cloisters are generally 
entered from this transept of the 
Martyrdom. For a notice of them 
see post.) 

The great window of the transept 
was the gift of Edward IV. and his 
Queen, whose figures still remain in 
it, together with those of his daugh- 
ters, and the two princes murdered 
in the Tower. The "remarkably 
soft and silvery appearance " of this 
window is noticed by Winston. In 
its original state the Virgin was pic- 
tured in it "in seven several glorious 
appearances," and in the centre was 
Becket himself, at full length, robed 
and mitred. This part was demo- 
lished in 1642 by Rd. Culmer, called 
Blue Dick, the great iconoclast of 
Canterbury, who " rattled down 
proud Beckets glassie bones " with 
a pike, and who, when thus engaged, 
narrowly escaped martyrdom himself 
at the hands of a " malignant " fel- 
low-townsman, who " thr§w a stone 
with so good a will, that, if St. 
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Richard Culmer had not ducked, 
he might have laid his own bones 
among the rubbish." 

In this transept are tlie monu- 
ments of Abp. Feckham (1279-12921 
temp. Ed w. I. (wliose marriage with 
Margaret of France was solemnized 
by the Abp. on this spot in 1299). 
Peckham's effigy is in Irish oak. 
This is the earliest complete monu- 
ment in the cathedral. Adjoining 
(a « very handsome specimen of a 
very common design") is that of 
Ahp. FarAaTO(1503-1532). the friend 
and patron of Erasmus, at whose 
death only SOI. were found in his 
coffers ; " satis viatici ad coelum ! " 
said the Archbishop. 

The site of the chapel of St. Bene- 
dict, to the altar of which Grim 
fled, is now occupied by the Deans 
or Lady Chapel, built by Prior Gold- 
stone (1449-<68), in honour of the 
Virgin. It has a rich fan-vault. In 
it are the monuments of many of the 
deans : those of Fotherhy, a curious 
specimen of the worst "debased" 
taste; of Dr. Bargrave (d. 1642), 
with the copy of a Jansen portrait, 
now in the deanery ; of Dean Boys, 
seated in his study ; and of Dr. 
Turner, who attended Charles I. at 
Hampton Court and in the Isle of 
Wight, are the most remarkable. 

From the transept of the martyr- 
dom we advance into the North Aisle 
of the Choir, up which the pilgrims 
were conducted on their wav to the 
great shrine. The walls of the side- 
aisles, and the choir transepts, were 
not destroyed by the fire which con- 
sumed Conrad's choir, and although 
throughout altered and enriched by 
William of Sens, still retain large 
portions of the original work of Prior 
Emulf, by whom the rebuilding of 
Lanfranc's choir was commenced 
during the episcopate of Anselm. 
For a careful distinction between the 
architecture of Emulf and William 
of Sens, see Willis. The arcade at 
the base of the waU in the aisle is 
Emulf s, and his piers and arch- 



heads were retained in the aisle- 
wiudows,*whicli, however, were raised 
by William about 3 ft. 8 in. In the 
choir transept, the clerestory win- 
dows of Ernul^'s work are the pre- 
sent triforium windows. The arcade 
work and mouldings here, and the 
present clerestory windows, are all 
William of Sens'. There is a marked 
difference, in the base-mouldings and 
in the masonry of the vaulting-shafts, 
between the works of Emulf and 
William, the first being much plainer. 
Throughout, William of Sens, whilst 
improving and enriching, seems to 
have aimed at harmonizing his work 
with Emulf 's ; hence his mixture of 
round and pointed arches, and a cer- 
tain imitation in portions of orna- 
mental mouldings, purposely kept 
simple, although very graceful in 
outline. " Emulf 's carvings," says 
Gervase, " were worked by an axe, 
and not a chisel, like William's,'* and 
the difference can readily be traced. 
The stained windows in the lower 
part of the aisle are of extreme 
beauty, and deserve the closest at- 
tention. They are of the same date 
and character as those in the Trinity 
Chapel, to be hereafter mentioned. 
On the comer of the wall, adjoining 
the transept, are the remains of a 
wall-painting representing the con- 
version of St. Hubert. In the Tran- 
sept, a memorial-window has lately 
been placed for Dr. Spry. In the 
2 E. apses were the altars of St. 
Stephen and St. Martin, and over 
them relics of SS. Swithin and Vul- 
garius. The bases of the arches, 
opening into these apses, are William 
of Sens' work, and very elegant. 

At the end of the aisle, close to 
the steps ascending to the retro- 
choir, is the door of St. Andreio's 
Tower, part of Lanfranc's building, 
now used as a vestiy, and formerly 
the sacristy, in which the privileged 
class of pilgrims were shown the 
** wealth " of silken robes and golden 
candlesticks belonging to the ch., 
Becket's pastoral staff of pearwood. 
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with its crook of black horn, his 
bloody handkerchief, and a black 
leather chest, containing linen rags 
with which he wiped his forehead 
and blew his nose. All knelt when 
this chest was exhibited. 

On the choir side of the aisle are 
the monuments of Henry Chicheley 
(1413-1444), the Abp. of Henry V. 
and of Agincourt, the instigator of 
the last great war of conquest in 
France. This monument was erected 
by him during his life, and, like his 
college of All Souls, may possibly 
indicate "his deep remorse for this 
sin," which seems also indicated in 
a letter to the pope. The monu- 
ment is remarkable in many respects. 
The small figures in the niches are 
perhaps of later date. It is kept in 
repair and colour by the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls. Beyond 
is a recumbent figure of Ahp. HowUy, 
buried at Addington, for which place 
this monument was originally des- 
tined. This is the first monument 
of an archbishop placed in the ca- 
thedral since the Reformation. 

The great loftiness of the crypt 
under the new Trinity Chapel, ren- 
dered necessary the steep flights of 
steps by which it is reached from 
the choir aisles. Up these the pil- 
grims climbed on their knees, and 
the indentations on the stones yet 
tell of the long trains of worshippers 
by which they have been mounted 
age after age. At the foot of these 
stairs were placed receptacles for of- 
ferings. This " long succession of 
ascents, by which church seemed 
piled upon church," may have sug- 
gested the hynm to St. Thomas : 

" Tu per Thomae sanguiDem 
Quern pro te impendit, 
Fac nos Cbristo scandere 
Quo Thomas (uoendit." 

Stanley, 

The whole of this part of the Ca- 
thedral, from tlie choir-screen to the 
extreme E. end, is the work of 
English William. It is marked by 
a lighter character than that of 



William of Sens, though its main 
features are the same. In the side 
aisles, and in the E. apse or corona, 
English WiUiam's style is best dis- 
tinguished. His " slender marble 
shafts" are so detached and com- 
bined, as to produce " a much greater 
lightness and elegance of effect than 
in the work of fiic previous archi- 
tect " ( WiUi8)t and a single order of 
mouldings is used throughout. 

In the ancient chapel of the Tri- 
nity, burnt at the same time with 
Conrad's choir, Becket had simg 
his first mass after his installation 
as archbishop ; and after the rebuild- 
ing, this was the spot chosen for his 
shrine — toward the ancient position 
of which the stranger first turns, in 
spite of the stately tombs aroimd 
him. The place where the shrine 
stood is exactly ascertained by the 
mosaic of the pavement, a fragment 
of the " Opus Alexandrinum," with 
which most of the Koman basilicas 
are paved (portions of a similar pave- 
ment remain in Westminster Abbey 
about the shrine of the Confessor). 
Some of the zodiac signs may be 
traced on it. This mosaic was im- 
mediately in front of the shrine, 
which stood eastward of it. An 
indentation in the pavement run- 
ning for some distance eastward on 
either side, is thought to mark the 
limit beyond which the ordinary 
class of pilgrims was not allowed to 
advance, and at which they knelt 
whilst the marvels of the shrine 
were pointed out by the prior. In 
the roof above is fixed a crescent, 
made of some foreign wood, which 
has not been clearly accounted for. 
It probably refers to Becket" s title 
of St. Thomas Acrensis, from the 
hospital of S. John at Acre. His 
intercession was thought to have 
driven the Saracens from that for- 
tress. A number of iron staples for- 
merly existed near this crescent, and 
perhaps supported a trophy of flags 
and spears. • 

On the morning after the murder. 
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the body of Becket, for fear of the 
knights, who threatened yet further 
to dishonour it, was hastily buried 
at the east end of the crypt. Here 
it remained after his solemn canoni- 
zation by the pope, Alexander II., 
in 1173, and after the fire of 1174, 
until the new choir and chapels had 
for some time been completed, and 
every thing was duly prepared for 
its translation. This took place on 
Tuesday, July 7th, 1220, after 2 
years' notice circulated throughout 
Europe, and before such an assem- 
blage as had never been collected 
in any part of England before. The 
Abp., Stephen Langton, with all the 
monks of the convent, opened the 
tomb in the vault the night before. 
The next day, Pandulph the legate, 
the archbishops of Bheims and Can- 
terbury, and Hubert de Biu-gh, grand 
justiciary of England, carried on 
their shoulders the chest containing 
the bones up to the shrine prepared 
for them behind the high altar. 
Nearly all the bishops of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury were present, 
and the procession was led by the 
yoimg king, Henry III., then only 13. 
Of the sluine itself, a drawing re- 
mains among the Cottonian MSS., 
and it is also represented in one of 
the stained windows. It resembled 
that of St. Cuthbert at Durham. 
The altar of St. Thomas stood at 
the head of it. The lower part was 
of stone and on marble arches, 
against which the sick and lame pil- 
grims were allowed to rub them- 
selves in hope of a ciure. The mass 
of worshippers did not pass beyond 
the iron rails that surroimded it. 
The shrine itself rested on the 
marble arches, and was covered by 
a wooden canopy, which at a given 
signal was drawn up, " and the shrine 
then appeared blazing with gold and 
jewels ; the wooden sides were plated 
with gold and damasked with gold 
wire, and embossed with innumer- 
able pearls and jewels and rings, 
cramped together on this gold 



groimd." (Stanley.) As all fell on 
their knees, the prior came forward 
and touched the several jewels with 
a white wand, naming the giver of 
each. One was supposed to be the 
finest in Europe. It was a great 
carbimcle or diamond, as large as a 
hen's egg, called " the Begale of 
France,' ' and presented by Louis VII. 
of France, who, said the legend^ 
was somewhat unwilling to part with 
so great a treasure ; but the stone 
leapt from the ring in which he wore 
it, and fastened itself firmly into 
the shrine — a miracle against which 
there was no striving. The stone 
itself burnt at night like a fire, and 
would su£&ce for a king's ransom. 
Louis was the first French king 
who ever set foot on English ground. 
He had visited the tomb in the crypt 
inill79, and being "very fearful of the 
water," he obtained St. Thoiilas*& 
promise that neither he nor any other 
person crossing, from Dover to Whit- 
sand or Calais should suffer ship- 
wreck. Here also came Bichard 
on his liberation from his Austrian 
dungeon, walking from Sandwich to 
give thanks to " God and St. Tho- 
mas." John followed him, and every 
succeeding English king and their 
great foreign visitors did repeated 
homage at the upper shrine. Ed- 
ward I. (1299) offered here no less a 
gift than the golden crown of Scot- 
land. Henry V. was here on his re- 
turn from Agincourt. Emanuel, the 
Emperor of the East, paid his visit 
to Canterbury in 1400 ; Sigismund, 
Emperor of the West, in 1417. In 
1520 Henry VIII. and the Emperor 
Charles V. knelt here together. 
" They rode together from Dover,, 
on the morning of Whitsunday, and 
entered the city through St. George's 
gate. Under the same canopy were 
seen both the youthful sovereigns; 
Cardinal Wolsey was directly in 
front; on the right and left were 
the proud nobles of Spain and 
England; the streets were lined with 
clergy, all in full ecclesiastical cos- 
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tiune. They lighted off their horses 
at the W. door of the cathedral ; 
Warham was there to receive them ; 
together they said their devotions — 
doubtless before the shrine." (Stan- 
ley.) Myriads of pUgrims of all 
countries and of all nmks thronged 
year after year toward Canterbury, 
•* the holy blissful martyr for to 
seek/' after the fashion of that im- 
mortal company which shines in the 
pages of Chaucer, with a glory more 
lasting than that of the " great He- 
gale" itself; and churches were de- 
dicated to him throughout every 
part of Christendom, from Palestine 
to Scotland. 

The Vigil of the Translation, July 
6, had always been kept as a solemn 
fast in the English church until 1537, 
when, a sign of greater changes to 
come, Abp. Cranmer " ate flesh " on 
the eve, and ** did sup in his hall 
with "Ms family, which was never 
seen before." In April, 1538 (such 
at least was the story believed at 
the time on the Continent), a simi- 
mons was addressed in the name of 
Henry VIII. " to thee, Thos. Becket, 
sometime Abp. of Canterbury,'*charg- 
ing him with treason, contumacy, 
and rebellion. It was read at the 
shrine, and 30 days allowed for 
Becket's appearance ; as this did not 
occur, the case was tried at West- 
minster by the attorney-general for 
Henry II., and by an advocate ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. for Becket. 
The first prevailed, and sentence was 
pronounced that the archbishop's 
bones should be burnt, and the of- 
ferings forfeited to the Crown. In 
September this sentence was carried 
into effect. The bones were not 
burnt, but buried, the jewels and 
gold of the shrine were carried off 
in 2 coffers on the shoulders of 7 
or 8 men, and the remaining offer- 
ings filled 26 carts. (The annual 
offerings at the shrine, at the be- 
ginning of the 16th cent., when 
they had much decreased in value, 
averaged about 4000Z. of our money). 



The "Regale" was long worn by 
Henry in his thumb-ring. Finally, 
an order appeared that Becket was 
no longer to be called a saint, but 
"Bishop Becket;" that his images 
throughout the realm were to be 
pulled down, and his name razed 
out of all books. This last injunc- 
tion was rigidly carried out. " The 
name of Geta has not been more 
carefully erased by his rival brother 
on every monument of the Boman 
empire." (Stardey.) At this time also 
Becket's Cornish choughs were re- 
moved from the arms of the city. 

His figure, however, was still 
allowed to remain here and there in 
stained windows, and fortunately 
some of those which once entirely 
surrounded Trinity Chapel were of 
the number. The windows here and 
in the Corona should be most care- 
fully examined. They are of the 
13th cent., and perhaps the finest in 
Europe, excelling in many respects 
those of Bourges, Troyes, and 
Chartres, " and for excellence of 
drawing, harmony of colouring and 
purity of design are justly con- 
sidered unequalled. The skill with 
which the minute figures are re- 
presented cannot even at this day 
be surpassed." Eemark espe- 
cially the great value given to the 
brilliant colours by the profusion of 
white and neutral tints. The scrolls 
and borders surrounding the me- 
dallions are also of extreme beauty. 
The 3 windows remaining in the 
Trin. Chapel are entirely devoted, 
as were all the rest, to the miracles 
of Becket, which commenced imme- 
diately on the death of the great 
martyr, to whom, as visions de- 
clared, a place had been assigned 
between the apostles and the mar- 
tyrs, preceding even St. Stephen, who 
had been killed by aliens, whilst 
Thomas was killed bv his own. 
(JBened. de Mirac.) The miracles 
represented in the medallions are of 
various characters. The " Lucema 
AnglisB," a true St. Thomas of Kan- 
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delherg as the Germans called him, 
restores sight to the blind. Loss of 
smell is recovered at the shrine of 
this " Arbor Aromatica." Frequently 
he assists sailors, the rude crews of 
the Cinque Ports in his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood. At the Nor- 
way fishing, his figure came gliding 
over the seas in the dusk, ai^d de- 
scended burning like fire to aid the 
imperilled ships of the ,Crusaders. 
{Berted. — Hoveden.) In the window 
toward the E., on theN. of the shrine, 
is represented a remarkable series of 
miracles occurring in the household 
of a knight named Jordan, son of 
Eisulf, whose son is restored to life 
by the water from St. Thomas's 
Well, which, mixed with his blood, 
was always carried off by the pil- 
grims. The father vows an offering 
to the martyr before Mid-Lent. 
This is neglected, the whole house- 
hold again suffer, and the son dies 
once more. The knight and his 
wife, both sick, drag themselves to 
Canterbury, perform their vow, and 
the son is finally restored. (Bened.) 
On a medallion in one of the win- 
dows on the N. side is a representar 
tion of Becket's shrine, with the^ 
martyr issuing from it in ftdl ponti- 
ficals to say mass at the altar. 
This vision Benedict says was seen 
by himself. 

Between the first 2 piers of the 
Chapel, S. is the monument of 
Edward the Black Prince, " the 
most authentic memorial remain- 
ing of the first of a long line of 
English heroes." (Stanley.) He 
had already foimded a chantry in 
the crypt, on the occasion of his 
marriage with the "Fair Maid of 
Kent ;" and his will, dated June 7, 
1376, about a month before his death, 
contains minute direction for this 
monument, and for his interment, 
which he orders to be in the crypt. 
For some unknown reason this was 
disregarded, and he was buried above ; 
his tomb being the first in what was 
then thought to be the most sacred 
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spot in England. The effigy is in 
brass, and was o?ice ei?itirely gilt. 
(See it in this state at Sydenham.) 
The Plantagenet features are trace- 
able, " the flat cheeks, and .the well- 
chisejled iiose, as in the effigy of 
his father at Westminster Abbey and 
of his grandfather at Gloucester." 
Above are suspended the brass 
gauntlets, the ** heaume du leopard " 
— " that casque, which never stooped 
except to time " — lined with leather, 
" a proof of its being actually in- 
tended for use ;" the shield of wood, 
covered with moulded leather, the 
velvet surcoat with the arms of 
France and England, and the scab- 
bard of the sword. The sword itself 
Cromwell is said to have canied away. 
Bound the tomb are the ostrich 
feathers with the mottos used by him 
as his signature — Houmont (hoch 
muth, high spirit), and Ich dien. On 
the canopy of the tomb is a represen- 
tation of the Trinity, reverenced with 
" peculiar devotion ** by the Prince, 
and on whose feast he died. It is re- 
markable from the absence of the 
Dove usually introduced in similar 
tablets. Bound the tomb are hooks 
for the hangings bequeathed in his 
will — black with red borders em- 
broidered with " Cygnes avec tetes 
de dames." The Prince's will pro- 
vided that his bodv should be met 
at the W. gate of Canterbury by 
2 chargers fully caparisoned and 
mounted by 2 riders, one to represent 
him as in war, the hero of Crecy 
and Poictiers ; the other in black as 
at tournaments. (See further in 
Stanley's * Hist, Mem*) 

Immediately opposite, N., is the 
tomb of Henry IV. and of his second 
wife, Joan of Navarre. The king's 
will ordered that he should be 
buried " in the church at Canter- 
bury " (he had given much toward 
the building of the new nave), and 
his body was accordingly brought 
by water to Faversham, thence by 
land to Canterbury, and on the Trin. 
Smiday after Jiis death (1413) tlie 
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funeral took place in the presence 
of Henry V., and all the ** great no- 
l)ility." Joanna of Navarre died at 
Havering, 1437 ; and the monument is 
probably of her erection. The arms 
are those of England and France, 
Evreux and Navarre. The ground of 
the canopy is diapered with the word 
** soverayne" and eagles volant, the 
king's motto and device, and with 
ermines collared and chained, and 
the word"atemperance," the queen's. 
These are transposed, the ermines 
being above the king's effigy. It was 
asserted by the Yorkists that the 
king's body had been thrown into 
the sea, between Gravesend and 
Barking. There had been a great 
storm, and, after this Jonah offering, 
a calm. ** Whether the king was a 
good man, God knows," said Clement 
Maidstone's informant. (^Wharton's 
Ang. Sacra.y ii.) The coffin was, 
however, brought to Canterbury, and 
solemnly interred. In consequence 
of this story the tomb was opened in 
1832, in the presence of the Dean of 
Canterbury. Two coffins were foxmd, 
but that of the king could not be 
removed without injury to the monu- 
ment above. The upper part was 
therefore sawed through, and after 
removing a thick layer of hay, on 
the surface of which lay a rude cross 
of twigs, an inner case of lead was 
discovered ; which being also sawed 
through, the lower half of the head 
of the body it contained was un- 
wrapped from its foldings ; ** when, to 
the astonishment of all present, the 
face of the deceased king was seen 
in complete preservation : the nose 
elevated ; the beard thick and matted, 
and of a deep russet colour ; and the 
jaws perfect, with all the teeth in 
them, except one fore-tooth which 
had probably been lost during the 
king's life." The whole was re- 
placed after examination. 

In the N. wall of Trin. Chapel, 
beyond this tomb, is a small chantry 
founded by Henry IV. " of twey 
preistes for to sing and, pray for my 



soul." The fan vault is rich. At 
the feet of the Black Prince lies 
Ahp. Courtenay, the severe opponent 
of the Wickliffites (1396) ; why buried 
in this most distinguished place does 
not appear. He was, however, exe- 
cutor to the Black Prince, and a 
great benefactor to the cathedral. 
E. of Henry IV. is a kneeling 
figure of Dean Wotton^ by Bernini ; 
the first Dean of Canterbury afker 
the foundation of the Collegiate 
Church by Henry VIII. Beyond 
Abp. Courtenay lies Odo Coligny, 
Cardinal Castilhon, who, on account 
of his Hughenot tendencies, fled to 
England in 1568, and was favourably 
received by Elizabeth. He died at 
Canterbury, on his way to France, 
poisoned by an apple given him by 
one of his servants. 

The great lightness and beauiy of 
the Corona^ the extreme E. end of 
the cathedral, are remarkable. It 
is English William's work. When 
Abp. Anselm was at Rome in the 
early part of his episcopate, and 
attending a council in the Lateran, 
a question arose as to his proper 

Elace, since no Abp. of Canter- 
ury had as yet been present at a 
Boman Council. Pope Pascal II. 
decided it by assigning to the " al- 
terius orbis papa " a seat in the 
Corona, the most honourable posi- 
tion. (Eadmer. H. Novor.) It is 
possible that this fact may have led 
the architects, on the rebuilding of 
the choir, to make this addition of 
an eastern apse or Corona^ which 
did not exist in the earlier ch. In 
it were the shrines of Abp. Odo and 
Wilfred of York, and a golden re- 
liquary in the form of a head, con- 
taining some relic of Becket, per- 
haps the severed scalp. On the N. 
side is the tomb of Cardinal Pole, 
son of the " White Rose " who fell at 
Pavia — Queen Mary's archbishop 
(1556-1558), and the last archbishop 
buried at Canterbury. His royal 
blood gave him a title to so dis- 
tinguished a place of sepulture. 
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Descending the S. aide^ of Trin. 
Chapel, the first tomb against the 
wall is an tmknown one, in style 
rather later than the completion of 
the chapel itself. {WHlis,) It is 
attributed to Ahp. Theobald (1138- 
1160), but without reason. Still 
passing W. down the pilgrim-worn 
steps, we come to 8t, Anselm'e Totoer 
and Chapel. The screen of the 
chapel is formed by the tomb of Ahp. 
Simon de Mepham (1327-1333), " a 
beautiful and singular work, con- 
sisting of an altar-tomb placed be- 
tween a double arcade.** This 
archbishop was worried to death by 
Grandison, Bp. of Exeter, who re- 
sisted his visitation as Metropolitan, 
and who, distrusting admonitoiy 
letters or violet wrapped pamphlets, 
effected a more complete Canterbury 
settlement by encountering the arch- 
bishop on the borders of Devon with 
the posse comitatus. " This affront 
did half break Mepham's heart,** 
says Fuller ; " and the pope, siding 
with the bishop against him, broke 
the other half thereof.** He re- 
turned to Kent and died. 

Anselm's Tower is part of Prior 
Emulfs work, like St. Andrew's 
opposite. The original S. window 
was replaced by an elaborate Dec. of 
five lights, by Prior Henry de Estria 
in 1336. There were pendant bosses 
in the heads of the lights, like those 
of his choir screen door ; but these 
have disappeared. At the E. end 
was the altar of SS. Peter and 
Paul, and behind it was buried 
Ansdm (1089-1109); of all the 
archbishops, with tiie exception of 
Becket, the most widely renowned 
throughout Europe. 

Above the chapel is a small room, 
with a window looking into the 
chapel, which served as the " watch- 
ing chamber,** in which a monk 
was nightly stationed to keep ward 
over the rich shrine of St. Thomas. 
** On the occasion of fires the shrine 
was additionally guarded by a troop 
of fierce ban-dogs." The watching 



chamber is said, but without au- 
thority, to have been used as the 
prison of King John of France. Be- 
tween the first 2 piers of the choir, 
W. of Anselm*s Chapel, is the cano- 
pied tomb of Ahp. Stratford (1333- 
1348)— Edward III.'s Grand Justi- 
ciary during his absence in Flanders ; 
and next to it, W., that of Simon de 
^Mci^Mry (1374-1381), the archbishop 
who built the W. gate and much of 
the city walls; who reproved the 
" superstitious ** pilgrimages to St. 
Thomas, crowned Richard 11^ and 
washimselfbeheadedby the Kentish 
rebels imder Wat Tyler. " Not 
many years ago, when this tomb was 
accidentally opened, the body was 
seen within, wrapped in cerecloth, a 
leaden ball occupying the vacant 
space of the head.** {Stanley.) In 
commemoration of the benefits Sud- 
bury bestowed on the town, the 
mayor and aldermen used to pay an 
annual visit to his tomb, "to pray 
for his soul.** Below is the tomb 
of Ahp. Kemp (1452-1454), sur- 
mounted " by a most curious double 
canopy or tester of woodwork. '* 

The S.E. Transept^ which we have 
now reached, has the same archi- 
tectural character as the N. — Wil- 
liam of Sens' work on Emulfs 
walls, completed by English Wil- 
liam. In the 2 apses were the altars 
of St. John and St. Gregory, with 
the tombs or shrines of 4 Saxon 
archbishops. Below the easternmost 
window in the S. wall are some in- 
dications, in the broken pillars, of 
the tomb of Ahp. Winchehey (1292- 
1313), whose contest with Edwsird I. 
touching clerical subsidies, and 
whose great almsgiving— 2000 loaves 
every Sunday and Thursday to the 
poor when com was dear, and 3000 
when cheap — caused him to be re- 
garded as a saiQt. Oblations were 
brought to his tomb^ but the pope 
would not consent to canonize him. 
His tomb is said to have been de- 
stroyed at the same time as Becket*s 
shrine. Close adjoining is now 
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placed the PcUriarcfial Chair of 
Purbeck marble called " St. Augus- 
tine's Chair," and traditionally said 
to be that in which the pagan kings 
of Kent were enthroned, and which, 
presented by Ethelbert to Augus- 
tine, has ever since served as the 
Metropolitical "Cathedra" of Can- 
terbury. It is certainly of high an- 
tiquity, but the old throne was of a 
single stone — this is in 3 pieces — and 
Purbeck stone was (it is said) un- 
used until long after Augustine. 
In this venerable chair the arch- 
bishops are still enthroned, in per- 
son or by proxy. 

W. of the transept, against the 8. 
wall of the choir, is the mutilated effigy 
of Abp. Hubert Walter (1193-1205), 
who having accompanied Richard 
Coeur de Lion and Abp. Baldwin to 
the Holy Land, was, on the latter's 
death, chosen archbishop in the 
Crusaders' camp at Acre. The pa- 
nelling below the tomb is much 
later; beyond is Walter Beynolds 
(1313-1327), the courtier archbishop 
of Edward II., whom he deserted in 
his adversity. 

The steps leading down into the 
S. transept, W., indicate the same 
arrangement as that of the Martyr- 
dom at the time of Becket's murder. 
The transept itself is part of Chillen- 
den's work. The stained glass of 
the S. window should be noticed. 
In the pavement, close at the foot of 
the stairs descending from the tower, 
is the tombstone of Meric Casaulxm, 
Abp. Laud's prebendary, d. 1671 ; 
adjoining is that of Shuckford of the 
" Connection." 

Opening E. from this transept is 
8t. Michael's or the Warrior's Chapel. 
The builder is unknown. It is Perp. 
about 1370, with a ** complex lieme 
vault." In it are " simdry fair monu- 
ments." The central one is that 
erected by Margaret Holland (d. 
1437) to the memory of her 2 
husbands, John Beaufort Earl of 
Somerset, half brother of Henry IV. 
(d. 1409), 1., and Thomas of Cla- 



rence, " qui fuit in bello clarus, nee 
clarior ullus" — 2nd son of Henry IV., 
killed by a lance-wound in the face 
at the battle of Beaugy, 1421, rt. At 
the E. end, singularly placed, the 
head alone appearing through the 
wall, is the stone coffin of Stephen 
Langtan (1207-1228), the great Abp. 
of John and Magna Charta, " whose 
work still remains among us in 
the familiar division of the Bible 
into chapters."' Willis "suggests that 
the tomb was outside when the 
chapel was built, and that it was 
arched over by the constructors. 
The altar slab must have covered 
the coffin, a position most unusual 
unless for the remains of a distin- 
guished saint. It was that chosen by 
Charles V. for himself at Yuste, where 
the Church would only allow his 
wish to be carried out with consider- 
able modification. But Langton 
was a marked man, and his memory 
was greatly reverenced. The re- 
maining monuments are of much 
later date. My Ladv TfiornhursVs 
(d. 1609) ruff and mrthingale de- 
serve notice. Her virtues, it would 
seem, were not less remarkable — " Si 
laudata Venus, Juno, si sacra Mi- 
nerva, Quis te collaudet, fsemina? 
Talis eris.'* 

Passing through the gallery under 
the tower stairs, we return to the 
Martyrdom Transept, and from it 
enter the Crypt or Undercroft, the 
same that existed under the choir of 
Conrad. The walls near the transept 
are ornamented by a curious diaper, 
also found on a fragment of the Ro- 
chester Chapterhouse, of which 
place Ernulf, who constructed this 
crypt, afterwards became bishop. 
Canterbury is one of 5 English east- 
em crypts founded before 1085 ; the 
others are Winchester, Gloucester, 
Rochester, and Worcester. From 
this time they ceased to be con- 
structed except as a continuation of 
former ones. ( Willis.') The enrich- 
ments on the capitals of the columns 
ai'e occasionally unfinished, proving 
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that they were worked after being set 
in place. On one, at the 8.W. side, 2 
sides of the block are plain ; the third 
has the ornament roughed out, and 
the fourth is completely finished. 
Some of the shafts also are rudely 
fluted, whilst others are untouched. 
In the roof are rings, each surrounded 
by a crown of thorns, from which 
lamps were suspended. 

The whole crypt was dedicated to 
the Virgin, and toward the E. end is 
the Chapel of Our Lady Undercroft, 
enclosed by late Perp. open stone- 
work. It was, says Erasmus, sur- 
rounded by a double rail of iron — 
"Quid metuit Virgo? nihil opinor 
nisi fiu-es." In beauty the shrine 
exceeded that of Walsingham; its 
wealth was indescribable. Only 
a very few "magnates" were per- 
mitted to see it. The niche over the 
altar for the figure still remains ; the 
bracket has a carving of the Annun- 
ciation. In the centre of the pave- 
ment is the gravestone of the Car- 
dinal Abp. MoH(m (1486-1500). 
Faithful throughout to Henry VI. 
he effected the union of the two 
Roses by the marriage of Henry of 
Richmond to Elizabeth of York. 
His Tnonument is at the S.W. comer, 
much defaced by Blue Dick. The 
Mort or hawk on a tun is the arch- 
bishop's rebus. 

In the S. screen of the Lady 
Chapel is the monument of Lady 
Mohun of Dunster (about 1395) ; a 
perpetual chantry was founded by her. 

The whole of the crypt was given 
up by Elizabeth in 1561 to the 
French and Flemish refugees — 
" they whom the rod of Alva bruised" 
— who fled to England, then as now 
the asylum of Europe, in great 
numbers. (See Sandwich, Rte. 10.) 
A company of clothiers and silk- 
weavers (" gentle and profitable 
strangers as Abp. Parker called 
them) established themselves at 
Canterbury, where their numbers 
rapidly increased : they were about 
500 m 1676. They had their own 



pastors and services, with which Abp. 
Laud attempted to interfere ; but his 
attention was directed elsewhere by 
the breaking out of the Scottish 
war. The main body of the crypt was 
occupied by their silk-looms, and 
the numerous French inscriptions 
on the roof are due to this congre- 
gation, which still continues to exist, 
although their silk trade has long 
since disappeared. The S. side 
aisle was separated for their place of 
worship, where they still regularly 
assemble. The long table is that at 
which they sit to receive the sacra- 
ment. 

Forming the entrance to the 
French Church, E. is the chantry 
founded by the Black Prince on his 
marriage in 1363. On the vaulting 
are his arms, those of Edward III. 
and what seems to be the face of his 
wife, the " Fair Maid." For per- 
mission to found this chantry he 
left to the cathedral the manor of 
"Fauke's hall" (Vauxhall), still 
the property of the Chapter. Still 
further E. is St. John's Chapel, di- 
vided into two by a stone wall, the 
inner part being quite dark. On the 
roof are some interesting tempera 
paintings, figured in Dart. Pugin 
conjectured with great probability 
that this dark chapel was a contri- 
vance for hiding the principal trea- 
sures of the ch. in case of need. 
Beyond it is the tomb of Isabel 
Cmintess of Athol (1292), heiress of 
Chilham. 

The eastern part of the crypt, 
under Trinity Chapel and Becket's 
crown,is the work of English William, 
and differs greatly from the sombre 
gloom of Emulfs building. "The 
work from its position and office is 
of a massive and bold character, but 
its unusual loftiness prevents it from 
assuming the character of a crypt." 
( Willis.) The windows have been re- 
cently opened and its beauties made 
more apparent. The abacuses of 
the piers are round, a peculiarity 
which distinguishes English Wil- 
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liam'B work from that of William of 
Sens. This part of the crypt was 
long assigned to the first canon for 
a wine and wood cellar. In the 
eai'lier crypt, which existed here 
before the rebuilding, and which, 
although not so lofty, must have 
resembled this in arrangement, 
Becket was laid in a marble sarco- 
phagus the day after the murder. A 
wall was built about it, in each end 
of which were 2 windows, so that 
pilgrims might look in, and kiss the 
tomb itself. The tomb was covered 
with tapers, the oifferings of pilgrims, 
and hung round' with waxen legs, 
arms, &c. — such votive memorials 
as may still be seen about great con- 
tinental shrines (^Benedict), Here 
Becket remained until removed to 
the upper church in 1220. In 
this earlier vault took place one of 
the most remarkable scenes of the 
middle ages, — the penance of Henry 
II., — who 2 years after the murder, 
when all seemed darkening round 
him, determined to make a further 
attempt at propitiating the saint. 
Living on bread and water from the 
time of his arrival at Southampton, 
he walked barefoot through Can- 
terbury from St. Dunstan's Church 
to the cathedral, whereafter kneeling 
in the Martyrdom fe*ansept,he was 
led into the crypt. There, removing 
his cloak and having placed his 
head within one of the openings of 
the tomb, he received 5 strokes 
from the "balai," or monastic rod of 
each bishop and abbot who was 
present, and 3 from each of the 80 
monks. He passed the whole night 
fn the crypt, fasting,- and resting 
against one of the pillars, and finally 
departed,, fully absolved. That very 
day the Scottish king, William the 
Lion, was taken prisoner at Rich- 
mond, and connecting his capture 
with the power of the martyr, he 
founded, on his return to Scotland, 
the Abbey of Aberbrothick, to the 
memory of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury. 



We may now return to the ex- 
terior of the cathedral. Of the 2 
W. towers, that N. is modem, and 
was finished in 1840, under the su- 
perintendence of the late G. Austin, 
Esq. In digging the foimdations, 
skeletons of oxen are said to have 
been found at a very great depth. The 
soil is a deep gravel. The tower 
then taken down was Norm, and 
called the ** Arundel Steeple," from a 
ring of 5 bells placed in it by that 
archbishop. The S., or "Dunstan 
Steeple," is the work of Abp. 
Chicheley and Prior Goldstone. 

The great central tower, called 
"Bell Harry," from a small bell 
hung at the top of it, is entirely due 
to Prior Goldstone II. (1495-1517.) 
It replaced that called the " Angel 
Steeple," from the figure of a gilt 
angel crowning it; the first object 
that caught the eye of pilgrims ad- 
vancing to Canterbury. The height 
of the present tower, one of the 
most beautiful examples of Perp. 
work existing, is 235 ft. The ex- 
terior arcades of the chapels east- 
ward, indicate the works of Emulf 
and Anselm, all of which has al- 
ready been pointed out from within. 

Throughout, it must be remem- 
bered, all the«recincffi exhibit traces 
or remains or the great Benedictine 
monastery founded by Augustine 
and confirmed by Lanfranc. 

The early abps. lived in common 
with the monks. Lanfranc's rule 
first gave them a prior, and the 
abps. from this time were more 
separated, although they still con- 
tinued the nominal heads of the 
convent, and the monks long insisted 
that the abp. should always be a 
Benedictine. The priors had the 
right of wearing the mitre, and of car- 
rying the episcopal staff ; they were 
personages of great importance, and 
for the most part discharged their 
duties well. The monastery, at the 
dissolution, does not seem to have 
been in a very debased condition. 

The Norm, doorway, now built into 
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the precinct wall E. of the choir, 
formerly admitted from the exterior 
to the interior or convent cemetery, 
into which two portions the S. pre- 
cincts, now occupied hy canons' 
houses, was mainly divided. The 
part now called ** The Oaks," running 
S. beyond the choir, was the mo- 
nastery garden. Somewhere here 
too was the ancient school on the 
site of that founded by Abp. Theodore 
for the study of Greek, and on which 
he bestowed many Greek books, in- 
cluding a copy of Homer, — thus 
marking Canterbury as the earliest 
place of Greek study in England. 
^ A narrow flagged passage leading 
round the cathedral, opens to the 
Priors or Cheen Court In this 
passage, the first house 1., adjoining 
the archway, formed part of the 
"Honours" or "Maister Honours," 
a set of state chambers belonging 
to the prior, and used on occasions of 
special dignity ; pilgrims of high rank 
were lodged here. Beyond these 
running W. was the Infirmary with 
its Churchy the arches of which may 
be traced in the walls of the houses 
1. A door from the infirmary opened 
into the convent garden conveniently 
for the sick monks. 

Somewhere on the N". side of the 
choir was the famous wdl of 8t. 
Thomas, of which no trace is now 
visible. The dust and blood from the 
pavement after the murder is said 
to have been thrown into it. The 
spring changed four times into 
blood, and once into milk ; and con- 
stant miracles were wrought by the 
water. This marvel did not appear, 
however, until the beginning of the 
14th cent., and is unknown by the 
earlier chroniclers. {Stanley, H. M., 
185.) From its recorded effects it 
seems to have been slightly chaly- 
beate, like the well of Zem-Zem at 
Mecca. 

Beyond the infirmary is the ** Dark 
Entry," leading on one side into the 
cloisters, on the other into the 
Green Court. The passage has of 



late years been uncovered, and the 
arches opened, thereby exorcising 
the ghost of " Nell Cook," touching 
whom the curious may refer to the 
*Ingoldsby Legends.' The Norm, 
portions of this entry seem to have 
been the work of Prior Wibert (d. 
1167), who certainly built the curious 
bell-shaped tower in the garden 
without, adjoining the cloisters. 
This building (the " Castellum 
AqusB ") formed a part of the com- 
plicated system for supplying the 
monks with water, which was 
brought into it from the fields with- 
out at some distance, and distributed 
in pipes all over the monastery. It 
is now called **The Baptistery, ' and 
the upper part contains the marble 
font, given by Bp. Warner, removed 
here from the cathedral nave. 

A staircase (rt., going towards the 
Green Court) leads to the CJiapter 
Library. This was at first the Prior's 
Chapel, then the Dean's, until it was, 
applied to its present purpose. It 
contains a good collection of books, 
made accessible with great liberality. 
There is a case of Bibles and Prayer- 
books of very high interest. The 
most remarkable MS. is the Charter 
of Edward granting Reculver to the 
Monastery: (see fite. 9). This is 
in all probability an autograph of 
Dunstan. At the end of the room 
hangs an ancient painting on wood 
(perhaps temp. Rich. II.), represent- 
ing Queen Edgiva. The lines be- 
neath commemorate her virtues, and 
her gift, to the convent, of" Monkton 
and Minster, monkes to feede." 

Again descending, a gate, 1., leads 
into the Cloisters, generally visited 
from the Martyrdom Transept, but 
better described in this place. They 
are late Perp., but here and there 
show Norm, and other portions, 
indicating that the ancient site is 
preserved. A door still existing on 
the W. side, opened to the arch- 
bishop's palace, and marks the posi- 
tion of that through which Becket 
passed on his way to the cathedral. 
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The use of the circular opening at 
the side is uncertain. The arched 
door on the N*. side of the cloister 
— where are still traces of a laver 
with a double cistern, for the ablu- 
tions of the monks — led into the 
refectory. The cloister windows 
were glazed and the walls painted 
with " Carols " and texts by Prior 
Selling, d. 1494. The shields on the 
roof are those of benefactors. The 
central space is said to have served 
for the herb-garden of the convent. 
On the E. side is the Chapterhouse^ 
the work of Abp. Arundel (1472- 
1492 ). Its roof, of Irish o£ik, is very 
rich and curious. At the upper end 
are seats for the prior and great 
officers. The stone bench round 
the walls was for the monks. The 
scourging of Henry II., which is 
said to have taken place here, was 
really inflicted in the crypt. After 
the reformation it was used for 
**preaching, and thence acquired the 
name of "The Sermon House." 
Traces may still be seen of the 
arrangements for gaUeries. 

Ketumingthroughthe Dark Entry, 
we may enter the Green Cwirt, for- 
merly surrounded by the principal 
domestic buildings of the monastery. 
The arch and ruins adjoining the 
entry were portions of "La Glo- 
idette,-" the prior's ordinary apart- 
ments, built by Prior Hathbrande, 
about 1370. 

The present Deanery (E. side of 
court) was also comprised in the 
prior's lodgings, and contained- the 
great stone hall, called "Mensa M^a- 
gistri." In the deanery are por- 
traits of the deans of Canterbury, 
from Dr. Wotton, the first after the 
dissolution. The ruins now remain- 
ing on the S. side, are mainly those 
of the dormitory and connected 
buildings. The refectory or "Fra- 
tery " was here, with kitchens and 
cellarer's lodgings attached. 

On the Wi side is the Porter's Gate, 
the most ancient now remaining, 
through which provisions and ne- 



cessaries of all kinds were brought 
into the convent. Its late Norm, 
ornamentation is curious. Beyond 
the gate is the present Grammar 
School. 

The Norm, staircase leading up to 
the hall, is the only construction of 
the sort known to be in existence. 
The work is late Norm., although 
the pillars resemble those with plain 
capitals in the crypt. The hall 
above was rebuilt in 1855. It takes 
the place of that called the north or 
" Hog-hall," not " as some say, from 
the dressing of hogs in the under- 
croft of it," but from its size and 
height (hoga^ hoch). It seems \m 
haye ancfently served for the 
stewards of the monastery courts. 

In the court which is entered 
through the arches under the hall 
was the AlTrumry of the priory. At 
the dissolution Henry VIII. retained 
these buildings in his own hands, 
and converted some portions of them 
into a mint. In the remainder he 
established the King's or grammar 
school, for 50 scholars. It maintains 
a very high reputation. Among its 
distinguished scholars were Marlowe 
the dramatist — a native of Canter- 
bury (see Dyce's Marlowe^ vol. i.) — 
and Lord Chief Justice Tenterden, 
who declared " that to the free school 
of Canterbury he owed, under the 
Divine blessing, the first and best 
means of his elevation in life." An 
interesting anecdote of Lord Tenter- 
den has been recorded by Mr. Mac- 
ready, to whom a verger pointed 
out where a little barber's shop used 
to stand, opposite the W. front of the 
cathedral, and said, " The last time 
Lord Tenterdfen came down here he 
brought his son Charles with him, 
and it was my duty, of course, to 
attend them oter the cathedral. 
When we came to this side of it, he 
led his son up to this very spot and 
said to him, * Charles, you see this 
little shop ; I have brought you here 
on purpose to show it to you. In that 
I shop your grandfather used to shave 
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for a penny ! Tliat is the proudest 
reflection of my life ! While you live 
never forget that, my dear Charles.' " 
(Ld. Campbell.) 

We pass out of the precincts 
by the porter's gate into Palace 
Street, where an arched doorway is 
nearly all that now remains of the 
Archbishop's Palace. The ruined 
Saxon palace here was rebuilt by 
Lanfranc. In this Norm, building 
the scenes took place between Becket 
and the knights before he entered 
the cathedral. The great hall, 
famous for its entertainments, was 
begun by Abp. Hubert Walter, and 
finished by Stephen Langton. On 
the marriage of Edward I. with 
Margaret of France there were 4 days 
of feasting here. In 1514 Warham 
entertained Charles V., Queen Joanna 
of Arragon, Henry VIII., and Queen 
Catherine ; on which occasion there 
was a "solemne dauncing" in the 
great hall. In 1573 Parker feasted 
Queen Elizabeth here; but the 
greatest festivities recorded took 
place at the enthronization of War- 
ham in 1504. On this occasion, tiie 
" subtylties " which appeared be- 
tween each course must have tried 
monastic invention to the utmost. 
The archbishop's table was graced 
with " Our Lady and the King pre- 
senting Warham, in his habit as 
Master of the Bolls, unto St. Paul, 
sitting in a tower between St. Peter 
and St. Thomas Ik Becket,' who re- 
ceive him with "benigne counte- 
nances." There were other devices 
exhibiting doctors in grey amices at 
their desks, "well garnished with 
angels." All were supplied with such 
mottoes as induce us to hope that the 
cooks were more skilful than the 
poets. The archbishop was served by 
his high steward, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who entered the hall on 
horseback. He had his own table, 
decorated with "subtylties" of a 
more worldly cast ; whilst the breth- 
ren feasted on salmon and lampreys. 
The high steward had the right, 



after the enthronization, of stopping 
with his train for 3 days at one of 
the archbishop's nearest manors, to 
be bled — "ad minuendam sangui- 
nem " — a proof of the consequences 
expected to result from the outpour- 
ing of yppocrasse and clarye. The 
palace was pillaged, and fell into 
a ruined state under the Puritan 
rule, and on the Restoration an act 
was passed, dispensing the arch- 
bishops from restoring it. From 
this time they have had no official 
residence in Canterbury. 

After the cathedral, the great ob- 
ject of interest is St. Augustine s 
College. Its ancient history must be 
told before coming to the present 
foundation. 

Outside the Boman city,, and ad- 
joioing the road to Rutupifie, was a 
building in which Ethelbert had been 
accustomed to worship the Saxon 
deities. This, after his conversion, he 
made over to Augustine, who conse- 
crated it as the church oiSt. PancraSy 
the patron saint of children, and now 
probably chosen with a reference to 
the 3 English children whose pre- 
sence in the Boman forum had led 
to the conversion of their country. 
Close adjoining this ch., on ground 
also granted by Ethelbert, Augus- 
tine built the Benedictine monastery 
of 8«. Peter and Paul, called after 
the two apostles of the city of Bome, 
from which Augustine and his com- 
panions had come. It was after- 
wards dedicated by Dunstan, in 978, 
to these 2 saints and to Augustine, 
by whose name it was hencefcjth 
chiefly known. Its original founda- 
tion without the walls was owing to 
the wish of Augustine to provide a 
spot of consecrated ground for the 
interment of himself and successors ; 
" Ne intra muros sepelito " being the 
rule of Boman and of Saxon Britain 
as well as of Bome itself. Augus- 
tine and Ethelbert, with many of 
their successors, were buried here, 
and the Boman road to Butupiss 
thus became the English Appian 
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way. The A. S. kings vied with 
each other in bestowing lands and 
gifts upon this great monastery. 
The abbot's place in the general 
Benedictine Council was next to that 
of the abbot of Monte Casino, the 
head of the order. When he was to 
be consecrated^ the abp. himself came 
to the abbey ch. for the purpose. 
The abbot had,. before the Conquest, 
the right of minting and coinage, 
and, at the dissolution, jurisdiction 
over a whole lathe of 13 hundreds. 

In the matter of feasting,, the ab- 
bots of St. Augustine vied with the 
neighbouring priors of Ch. Ch.^ and 
great is the recorded consumption of 
** swannys " and " sucking piggis " 
which took place in the great hall 
on " superior occasions." The city 
occasionally contributed its share,, 
and in 1520 paid 2«. for " ij turbottes 
given to my L. abbot of S. Austieyns 
at his coming home from Kome." 

The abbey was stripped of its lead, 
and became greatly ruined immedi- 
ately after the dissolution. 

Of the Church, which had been 
several times injured by fire and by 
flood, there now only remain some 
wall fragments of late Norm, cha- 
racter. At the W. end stood Ethel- 
herfs Tower, erected about 1047, and 
taken down at the beginning of the 
present cent. (See Gostlings Walk 
for views of it.) Somner suggests 
that it was a campanile, and called 
from a bell named Ethelbert. The 
arrangements of the high altar, with 
the shrines of the first* archbishops 
surrounding it, are figured by Som- 
ner from a MS. in Trin. Col. Cam- 
bridge. The shrine of King Ethel- 
bert was above the altar, and on each 
side "books sent by Gregory to 
Augustine," probably the 2 MS. 
Gospels still preserved in the Bod- 
leian and in Corpus Christi Col. Cam- 
liridge, " the most ancient books that 
ever were read in England." {Stan- 
ley,.H. M: 23.) Before the Becket 
murder this ch., as that of the 



patron saint, was regarded as a 
more sacred and important edifice 
than the cathedral, and was, more- 
over, venerated as the burial-place 
of the earlier archbishops and kings 
of Kent ; but the glory of Becket s 
shrine speedily eclipsed it. 

S. of the ch. adjoining its ancient 
cemetery, are the remains of St. Pan- 
eras chapel. The arch of Roman 
brick may perhaps have formed a 
portion of the primitive building. 
In the wall are wiown the marks of 
the "demon's claws," who, having 
ruled supreme in the building before 
Augustine's coining, attempted to 
shake it down when he heard the 
first mass in it. They are " ivy 
marks," says Somner. Besides these 
ruins, the entrance-gate, the ceme- 
tery-gate, and the present refectory, 
are the only remains of the original 
monastery. The refectory was per- 
haps the ancient Quests Hall; its 
open roof is unchanged. The En- 
trance Gate was built by Abbot Fyn- 
don in 1300 ; the massive oaken doors 
are perhaps (?) of the same date. It 
was embattled by royal licence soon 
after. The roof commands a view 
over the city, embracing every point 
of interest. Remark the curious 
framing of St. Martin's Church be- 
tween 2 of the embrasures. This 
gate has been frequently copied with 
and without propriety. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings introduced it in 
the centre of the fa9ade of Donning- 
ton castle, and the Marquis of West^ 
minster as a lodge at Eaton. 

The Cemetery Gate, which is be- 
yond the present college, toward 
Burgate, was built by Ickman, the sa- 
crist,-in 1399, at a cost of 466Z. 138. 4d5. 

After the dissolution, the habit- 
able buildings were converted into 
a royal palace, though the ground 
still remained covered with ruins. 
Mary granted this palace to Cardi- 
nal Pole for his life. Elizabeth 
held her court in it for some days ; 
Charles I. returned here with Hen- 
rietta Maria, after their first meeting 
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at Dover. At supper he carved for 
her with his own royal hand " a 
pheasant and some venison;" and 
the great room over the gateway 
is traditionally pointed out as that 
in which the ominous marriage 
was consummated. It was then 
granted to Thomas Lord Wotton, of 
Marley, whose family long continued 
to reside here, and entertained 
Charles II. when he passed through 
Canterbury after the Restoration. 
The buildings were subsequently 
known as Lady Wotton's palace, and 
the open space before the gateway is 
still called " Lady Wotton's Green." 
They at last sank into complete 
ruin. Over the gate was a cockpit. 
There was a fives-court in the cha- 
pel, and the great court became a 
bowling-green. 

The abbey had been converted 
into a brewery, when it was pur- 
chased in 1844 by A. J. Beresford 
Hope, Esq., and devoted by him to 
its present purpose, that of a Mission- 
ary College, " intended to carry far 
and wide, to countries of which Gre- 
gory and Augustine never heard, 
the blessings which they gave to 
us." (8tan&y.) It " provides an 
education to qualify young men for 
the service of the ch. in the dis- 
tant dependencies of the British 
empire, with such strict regard to 
economy and frugality of habit, as 
may fit them for the special duties 
to be discharged, the difficulties to 
be encountered, and the hardships 
to be endured." (^Charter of Incor- 
poration.) A fiill account of its ob- 
jects, arrangements, and studies, will 
be found in the ' Calendar of St. 
Augustine's College,' published an- 
nually. 

The college consists of warden, 
subwarden, and six fellows. The 
endowment, only partially provided 
as yet, has been raised from free 
contributions. Exhibitions have been 
founded in the college by diflferent 
benefactors. (Donations are received 
hj Messrs. Child, Temple Bar, Lon- 



don, and Messrs. Hammond, Can- 
terbury.) 

There is at present accommoda- 
tion for 45 students, who may be of 
any nation and rank in life. The 
annual collegiate charge for educa- 
tion and maintenance of each is 35/. 
The studies are to some extent 
varied according to the pupil's desti- 
nation, and there are classes of 
printers, carpenters, and gardeners. 

The building was erected from de- 
signs by Mr. Butterfield, and com- 
pleted in 1848, 310 years after the 
dissolution of the earlier foundation. 
It is full of beauty ; " No motley col- 
lection of ill-assorted plagiarisms, 
but a positive creation, a real thing, 
which may be said to be like no- 
thing else, and yet like everything 
else, in Christian art." (Bp. of Fre- 
dericton.^ 

Fronting the main entrance is the 
Library^ containing a valuable col- 
lection of missionary books, the 
Oriental collection of Dr. Mill, pre- 
sented by Mr. Hope, and perhaps 
the very finest set of the Fathers ex- 
isting. The portrait of Bp. Heber 
here was painted for the King of 
Oude, but passed into the hands of 
Dr. MUl. 

The picturesque crypt beneath the 
library is used by the carpenters ; 
opposite are the refectory (with its 
ancient roof) and the chapel, on the 
site of the ancient guests' chapel, con- 
taining some of Willement's stained 
glass. On the N. side of the quad- 
rangle are the cloisters, with students' 
rooms above them. The S. side is 
still open, and shows the ruins of 
the abbey ch. The oak fittings of 
the library and students' gallery are 
specially worth notice. Each student 
has his sitting-room and bed-room. 

From St. Augustine's, with his 
mind filled with its impressions and 
associations, the visitor may fitly 
proceed by the Longport Road, the 
first manor granted to St. Augustine's 
by Ethelbert, to St. Martin's Church 
on the hill above, the "Motliev 
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Church of England, as Canterbuiy is 
the Mother Cathedral." It had been 
a British Christian chapel before the 
arrival of the Saxons, and had been 
given up for the use of Bertha, the* 
Christian wife of Ethelbert, and of 
ker French bishop, Liudhaxd. St. 
Martin of Tours was then the most 
famous saint of France, and the 
name was probably given by Bertha. 
This chapel of St. Martin must have 
been the first object that caught the 
view of Augustine and the mission- 
aries as they advanced from Rich- 
borough to Canterbury, along the 
Roman road that crossed St. Mar- 
tin's Hill. " And then, in the valley 
below, on the banks of the river, 
appeared the city — ^the rude wooden 
city as it then was — embosomed in 
thickets.- As soon as they saw it 
they formed themselves into a long 
procession ; they lifted up again the 
tall silver cross, and the rude 
painted board" (see Thanet^'Rte. 9) ; 
" there were with them the choris- 
ters whom Augustine had brought 
from Gregory's school on the Caelian 
hill, trained in the chants which 
were called after his name, and they 
sang one of those litanies which 
Gregory - had introduced for the 
plague at Rome. *'We beseech 
thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, that 
thy wrath and thine anger may be 
removed from this city, and from. 
thy holy house. Alleluia.' Doubt- 
less, as they uttered that last word, 
they must have remembered that 
they were thus fulfilling to the letter 
the very wish that Gregory had ex- 
pressed when he first saw the Saxon 
children in the market-place at 
R6me. And' thus they came down 
St. Martin's Hill, and entered Can- 
terbury." {Stcmley.) The Chapel 
of St. Martin was now made over to 
Augustine ; and in it Ethelbert is 
said to have been baptized^'—**'except 
the conversion of Clovis, the most 
Important baptism that the world 
had seen sine© that of Constantine." 
Skifiragan bishops of St. Metrtin's 



were occasionally appointed during 
the Saxon period. 

The present ch. no doubt occupies 
the site of Augustine's, and por- 
tions of the walls may be identical. 
Throughout them, Roman bricks are 
introduced, on some of which frag- 
ments of the original Roman mortar, 
partly composed of pounded brick, 
are found adhering; The chancel 
windows are E. E. : on the N. side, 
on a brass within the arch of an 
Easter Sep. (?) is this inscription : 
** Si qua ppe hie alicubi positsB jacent 
reliquiae Berthas, regis Ethelberti 
conjugis, in postremum Domini Jesu 
adventumpace requiescant." Bertha 
was really buried in St. Martin's 
Chapd, within Si Augustine's Ab- 
bey. 

In the modem stained glass win- 
dows are memoricds of the church's 
early history. St. Martin dividing 
his cloak, Bp. Liudhard, Gregory the 
Great, and the children in the mar- 
ket-place, " Non Angli, sed Angeli." 
The font large, and certainly Norm., 
is traditionally said to be that in 
which' Ethelbert was baptized. 
Although of a later date "it is so 
like that which appears in the re- 
presentation of the event in the seal 
of St. Augustine's Abbey, and is in 
itself so remarkable that we may 
perhaps fairly regawi it as a monu- 
ment of the event ; and* in the same 
manner as the large porphyry basin 
of the Lateran commemorates the 
baptism of Constantine." {Stanley.) 
The ch., which had fallen into a sad 
condition, is almost entirely indebted 
for its present order and beauty to 
the Hon. Daniel Finch, auditor of 
the cathedral, one of whose ances- 
tors (temp. Ohas. I.) is interred in 
it. In the churchyara Byzantine and 
Merovingian looped coins, regarded 
by the antiquary as amulets, have 
been found. 

The visitor shoidd make a point 
of attending the service here. In 
no ch. throughout England has the 
Creed a more solemn sound or sig- 
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nificance. And passing beyond the 
churchyard gate, he should climb 
the hill behind it, commanding one 
of the best views of Canterbury, " the 
first English Christian city," with 
the great cathedral towering in the 
centre, and St. Augustine's close 
below. " From the Christianity here 
established, has flowed by direct 
consequence, first, the Christianity 
of Germany, then, after a long in- 
terval, of North America, and lastly, 
we may trust in time, of all India 
and all Australasia. The view from 
St. Martin's Hill is indeed one (^ 
the most inspiriting that can be 
found in the world ; there is none to 
which I would more willingly take 
any one, who doubted whether a 
small beginning could lead to a 
great and lasting good, none which 
carries us more vividly back into the 
past, or more hopefully forward to 
the future." {Stanley.) 

Turning off opposite the County 
Hospital, we may pass through 
Chantry Lane to the Dane John, 
with a glance at the site of 8t. 
Sepulchre 8y a Benedictine nunnery, 
founded by Anselm, adjoining, a ch. 
of the Holy Sepulchre. It was here 
that Elizabeth Barton, "the nun 
of Kent," was removed from Al- 
dington, where her cell "for some 
3 years was the Delphic shriue 
of the Catholic oracle, from which 
the orders of Heaven were commu- 
nicated even to the pope himself." 
(Froude, H. E., i. 295, where will be 
found the best and friUest account 
of her.) There are but scanty re- 
mains of the nunnery, and it will be 
hopeless to attempt to trace the 
chamber from which she "went to 
heaven once a fortnight," and where 
the devil at other thnes "made 
great stinking smokes." (See more. 
Aldington^ Rte. 7.) 

The public walks of the Dane 
John are beautiful and well worth a 
visit. The name is no doubt a cor- 
ruption of Donjon^ with a probable 
reference to the lofty mound close 



within the city walls. This may 
have had some connexion with the 
castle beyond ; or may mark the site 
of some earlier British stronghold. 
The view of the cathedral from it, 
seen over the fresh green of the 
trees, is very striking. The field 
opposite, outside the walls, is called 
"the Martyrs' Field," and in a 
hollow still visible at the end the 
Marian auto-da-fes are said to have 
taken place. 

Beyond the Dane John, but still 
close to the city wall, is the Castle^ 
the venerable Norm, keep of which 
is now converted into a gas factory. 
It measures 88 ft. by 80, and is the 
third largest Norm, keep in England, 
the two exceeding it being Colches- 
ter 168 X 126 - andNorwich - 98 x 93. 
According to Domesday the Con- 
queror received the castle in ex- 
change from the Archbishop and 
Abbot of St. Augustine's. It was 
reduced without resistance by Louis 
of France (temp. John.) It became 
afterwards a prison ; and in the bar- 
bacan certain of the prisoners used 
to sit " bound in chains, to beg their 
daily bread." Jews were frequently 
confined here, and many versicles 
of the Psalms in Hebrew remained 
on the walls of the N.E. staiiv 
case in Plot's time (1672). The 
state apartments were on the third 
story, with larger arched windows. 
At the N. end is an arch, high in the 
wall, now bricked up, which King 
{Mun. Ant.) supposed to be the 
original entrance, as at Bochester. 
Adjoining it was the ancient Worth 
Gate, now removed, — an arch of 
Boman brick, opening to the Stone 
Street, by which Lymne (Portus 
Lemanis) was approached. 

The smaller parish churches, of 
which Canterbury contains no less 
than 12, are perhaps of no very high 
interest. St. Gregory's without the 
walls, beyond Broad Street, an excel- 
lent modem E. E. ch. (Scott. Arch.), 
again recalls the Great Pope whose 
name "stands at the opening of 
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Christian Europe," and a little 
further on, in Northgate Street, was 
the ancient Priory of 8t. Gregory^ 
founded by Lanfranc for Augusti- 
nian Black Canons, the first house of 
the Order in England. There are now 
no remains. The canons had the 
duty of ministering to the infirm in 
the Hospital of St. John, opposite, 
also founded by Lanfranc, and the 
twin hospital of Harbledown. More 
than 100 poor were sustained in this 
hospital and adioining edifices, 
temp. Edw. III. (Somner.) In the 
chapel was a "very brave quire 
window, with the 12 Apostles," 
given by one of the Roper family, of 
which only fragments remain. The 
hospital has been recently restored. 
The most interesting part remaining 
is the Gateway^ a wooden structure, 
arched. 

The Church of Holy Cross was 
removed by Abp. Sudbury (1374-81), 
from its old position above Westgate 
when that was rebuilt, and placed 
beside it. The talbot seiant, 
Sudbury's cbat, appears within the 
porch. In 8t. Dunstan's Churchy be- 
yond, the head of Sir Thomas More 
was deposited in the vault of the 
Ropers. When examined some time 
since, the hair was found to be quite 
perfect. The brick gateway nearly 
opposite the ch., now port of a 
brewery, is all that remains of the 
Ropers' manor-house, in which Mar- 
garet, the most learned of the 
"MoricsB," as Erasmus called Sir 
Thomas's daughters, spent her 
married life. 

Of the smaller religious houses, the 
most important remains are those of 
the Dmninicans, or Black Friars, on 
the banks of the Stour, below St. 
Peter's Church. This house is said 
to have been the first they pos- 
sessed in England. They were es- 
tablished here by Henry III., and 
the remains are of this date. The 
refectory, with windows high in the 
wall, is perfect, and is now used as a 
Unitarian Chapel. In it De Foe is 



said to have frequently preached. 
The.E. window of the ancient ch. 
appears on the opposite bank of the 
Stour. A picturesque view of the 
ruins may be had from Masters* 
Nursery, worth a visit for its own 
sake. The walks are well laid out, 
and between the trees are pleasant 
glimpses of the cathedral and the 
city wall with its watch turrets. 
Remark especially an enormous 
Lombardy poplar planted 1758. 

Without the garden in a meadow 
adjoining the " Abbot's Mill," which 
belonged to St. Augustine's Monas- 
tery, are 5 large poplars (1 Canescens, 
British, and 4 Monilifera, Canadian). 
They are about 100 years old, and 
so picturesque with their ribbed 
trunks, and great masses of pointed 
leafage, as to be well worth the 
artist s attention. 

On the other side of the street, 
and in somewhat dangerous prox- 
imity to the Dominican brethren, 
considering the " tantsB animis coeles- 
tibus irsB," were the Franciscans, es- 
tablished in Canterbury in 1270. Of 
their house are no remains. 

Ea^t Bridge Hospital, close ad- 
joining, and bound originally to re- 
ceive " wayfaring and hurt meuj" is 
said to have been founded by Abp. 
Becket. Its true history seems un- 
certain. 

In Guildhall Street, which opens 
from the High Street, is the Museum, 
bxiilt by subscription, and containing 
some collections well worth a visit. 
Among the local antiquities is an 
A. S. drinking cup of " twisted " or 
"pillared" glass— the "twisted ale 
cup" of Beowulf — such as Ethelbert 
may have drained in his hall, or 
pledged Augustine in. It was found 
near Reculver, and is probably 
unique. Remark also the remains 
of a sacrificial vat or bronze bucket, 
for mead or beer ; some of the circu- 
lar A. 8. (or Jutish) brooches pecu- 
liar to Kent and the Isle of Wight, 
and other relics from Gilton and 
Breach Downs. In other cases are 
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urns from Hartlip and Chartham, 
and a curious statuette of Latona (?) 
found in a Koman urn at St. Dun- 
Stan's; besides a fragment of Becket*s 
shrine (?) There is also a remarkable 
collection of Greek and Etruscan 
vases presented by Lord Strangford. 
The Nat. Hist, collections are large. 
Kemark a large British pearl found 
in a Whitstable oyster ; fossils from 
Sheppey, — echini, crabs, lobsters, and 
turtles; horns of different species 
of ox, from Sea Salter and Heme ; 
mammoth bones and tusks from 
Heme Bay, and in the hall, some 
very large ammonites from Dover. 
An eany picture of Cooper's, 
" Meadows on the Stour, looking 
towards Canterbury from Tuniford,' 
hangs in the upper room. The 
windows of Flemish glass contain 
some interesting fragments. There 
is a small library below, liberally 
conducted. Over the fireplace is the 
portrait of Gostling, author of the 
*Walk round Canterbury' (1777). 
His walking-stick hangs below. 

The Guildhall at the comer of 
this street, modernized without, con- 
tains some relics of armour, and 
some curious portraits. That of 
Cogan, who gave lands in 1657 for 
the support of 6 clergymen's widows, 
to the hospital called after him in 
High Street, is by Jansen, who was 
long resident at Bridge^ about 3 m. 
from Canterbury. At the N. end of 
this street is the small district called 
" Stable gate," which Ethelbert, it is 
said, assigned to Augustine and his 
companions before his own conver- 
sion. 

Numerous interesting excursions 
may be made from Canterbury. For 
Harbledovm and its neighbourhood 
(within a walk), see Ete. 4 ; for 8t. 
6tephen*8y where is an interesting ch. 
(also within a walk), see Rte. 9 ; for 
Barfreston, with its well-known Nor- 
man ch., 7 m. from Canterbury, see 
Bte. 11. 

The short railway from Canter- 



bury to Whitstable is chiefly used 
for the conveyance of coals, which 
are landed at the latter place. 

The modem castellated house 
seen on the hill rt. in approaching 
Whitstable is Tankerton Tower 
(Wynn Ellis, Esq.). 

Whitstable itself, a long straggling 
village, has few claims to admira- 
tion ; but some of the largest oyster- 
beds lie off the coast ; and the scene, 
when the white-sailed fleet of dredg- 
ing boats is fluttering and tacking 
across them, is full of animation. 
The " Mid-Channel " oysters, from a 
great natural bed which stretches for 
40 m. between the ports of Shore- 
ham and Havre — discovered only a 
few years since — have somewhat 
disturbed the old trade; but the 
** real natives are greater aristocrats 
among their fellows than ever," so 
much higher is their gout and deli- 
cacy. These are regularly culti- 
vated by different companies. At 
Whitstable, Sheemess, and other 
points along the mouth of the 
Thames, the flow of fresh water 
from the Thames and Medway is 
said to benefit the young beds 
greatly. The ** spat" or young brood 
is frequently brought from a great 
distance, and ** laid" in the bed, where 
they remain for 3 years before they 
are brought to market. There are 
at least 9 oyster companies, besides 
many individuals who possess and 
work their own ** sea farms," some- 
times miles in extent. Of these is 
Mr. Alston, •* without doubt the 
largest oyster fisher in the world, 
who in a single year has sent to 
London more than 50,000 bushels 
from his fishery at Cheyney Bock, 
near Sheemess. (Q. Rev. vol. 95.)" 

The Dutch were formerly among 
the largest purchasers from these 
fisheries, so tiiat the admirer of the 
oysters and cut lemons in some 
Gerard Dow or Ostade ma^ please 
himself with the notion that he has 
before him the portraits of ancient 
Thames natives, themselves the de- 
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Bcendants of those venerable British 
oysters which in the days of Juvenal 
found their way to Nero's Golden 
House and Domitian's Alban Villa. 
The fragments of red Samian 
pottery, constantly dredged up from 
the fisheries near the " Pudding 
IPan Rock" off Reculver, still re- 
mind us of the ancient presence of 
the Romans here. (See the follow- 
ing Route.) 



ROUTE 9. 

CANTERBURY TO MARGATE. 

Proceeding toward Margate, close 
beyond the Canterbury station, 1., 
half hidden in trees, is the old Church 
of 8t Stephens. On this site Abp. 
Baldwin (temp. Hen. II.) attempted 
to establish a college for secular 
canons. The building was com- 
menced, but the monks of St. Augus- 
tine's were violently hostile, and at 
length obtained a bull prohibiting 
the college altogether. In it the site 
is called " maledictum et profanum." 
The earb'est portions of the existing 
ch. are thought to have formed part of 
Baldwin's foundation. The W. tower 
has massive E. E. buttresses, and the 
W. door is E. E. with very rich dog- 
tooth mouldings. The nave is also 
E. E. The wide circtdar transept 
arches, and the S. door within the 
porch, with a diapered tympanum, are 
earlier. Some of the windows ex- 
hibit unusual forms of Dec. tracery, 
and the E. window of the chancel, 
which is Perp., has a smaller light on 
either side. The whole ch. has lately 
been well and carefully restored, and 



contains some good stained pjlass by 
Willement. The font, 1591, for that 
time of unusually good Perp. form, 
was given by Sir Roger Manwood, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer temp. 
Eliz., whose monument is in the S. 
transept. This was completed in 
1592, before the death of Sir Roger, 
and is an excellent specimen of the 
Elizabethan monument. It is of ala- 
baster and painted. The bust exhi- 
bits the bearded chief baron in his 
red robe, collar of SS., coif, and 
black cap. Above is an achievement ; 
and underneath a skeleton reposes 
on a mattress. There is a long in- 
scription. 

The manor fell into the hands of 
the Manwoods after the dissolution, 
and Sir Roger built a large " Place 
House " in the field S. of the ch., of 
which the foundations still exist. 
Thealmshouses beyond were founded 
by him, as was also the grammar- 
school at Sandwich (see Rte. 10). His 
will and letters (see Boys' Sandvnch) 
give a fine picture of his life at St. 
Stephen's, at a time when the duties 
of property were insisted on as 
strongly as its rights. The manor 
subsequently became the property of 
the Hales family, one of whom, Sir 
Edward Hales,had figured in the trials 
relating to the king's dispensing 
power {Ma/Miday, i. 84), and was after- 
wards the companion of James II. 
in his attempted flight from Shep- 
pey ; he was taken with the king, and 
**at that very moment a band of 
rioters was employed in pillaging his 
house (at St. Stephen's) and shooting 
his deer." (^Macaulay^i. 570.) About 
1780 this house was entirely pulled 
down ; and the present Hales Place 
(Miss Hales) built on the ground 
above. This is of red brick and 
ugly ; but there are elm avenues and 
old trees about it, in the shade of 
which Sir Roger de Coverley and 
" the short-faced gentleman " would 
have delighted. There is a R. C. 
chapel attached to the house. 

Slurry, 2 m. (Esturai — Stour 
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Island). At this point an omnibus 
jQeets the trains for Heme Bay. 

[The road from Sturry to Heme 
Bay, although hilly and varied, is 
not, as French guide-books would 
say, very ** fertile en emotions." 
From the top of Sturry Hill there is 
a good view back over Canterbury. 
About 3 m. on rt., in the parish of 
Hoath, are some very scanty remains 
of the Archiepiscopsd Palace of Ford^ 
the most ancient (except Canter- 
bury) belonging to the see, to 
which it was given by Ethelbert. 
The house, which was of brick 
and extensive, was rebuilt by Abp. 
Morton. Cranmer reviewed the 
'* Articles of Keligion " here in 1552, 
and had many " friendly conferences" 
at Ford with Kidley, then vicar of 
Heme, the adjoining parish. Here too 
he was apprehended and committed 
to the Tower after the accession of 
Mary. Parker wished to pull it 
down and enlarge Bekesboume, but 
the Queen would not consent. Whit- 
gift used to hunt in the park ; an un- 
archiepiscopal recreation, punished 
in the person of his successor. Abbot, 
who after accidentally killing a 
keeper with an arrow in Bramshill 
Park, Hants, spent the period of his 
disgrace here. The P^liament de- 
molished Ford and sold the ma- 
terials. It was restored by Charles 
II., but the archbishops were freed 
by Act of Parliament from keeping 
it in repair, together with the palaces 
at Canterbury and Bekesboume. 

The village of Heme, 2 m., is 
pleasantly surrounded by wood. 
The number of herons once to be 
found on the coast are said (but 
questionably) to have given its 
name to this parish, and to that of 
Heme Hill, near Faversham. The 
large ch. (Dec. and Perp.) contains 
some fine Brasses: John Darnley, 
vicar, " Qui pater morum fuit, et flos 
philosophorum," sa^s the inscription, 
the date of which is lost — Sir Peter 
Hall and wife, " a fine specimen of com- 



plete plate armovLT " (BouteU), 1420 
— Lady Fineaux, 1539 — Christian 
Philp, 1470, wife of the lord mayor 
who led the London citizens to Bar- 
net and was knighted on the field : 
the hands are spread open, forming a 
cross, and the unusual inscription 
runs, "Qui migravit ab hac valle 
miserie." In this ch. the " Te Deum " 
is said to have been sung for the 
first time in English, whilst Bp. 
Eidley was its vicar. " Farewell, 
Heme" are the words in his " last 
farewell" — "thou worshipful and 
wealthy parish, the first cure where- 
unto I was called to minister God's 
word. Thou hast heard of my mouth 
oft time the word of God preached, 
not after the popish trade, but after 
God's gospel. Oh that the fruit had 
answered to the seed I But I bless 
God for all that godly virtue and zeal 
of God's word which the Lord by 
preaching of his word did kindle 
manifestly both in the heart and the 
life of that godly woman there, my 
Ijady Fiennes." The brass of Lady 
Fineaux, near the altar (already 
noticed), probably commemorates 
the same person. Close to the ch. 

is Stroud Park ( May, Esq.). 

A walk across the fields leads direct 
to Heme Bay, which is still 1^ m. 
distant by the main road. The town 
here has sprung up very recently, 
but already contains large and good 
houses, and excellent bathing ac- 
commodation. Inn: The Dolphin. 
There is a long pier used as a 
promenade, and the usual delights 
of watering-places — reading-rooms, 
shrimps, and German bands — 
abound. The wide open bay affords 
a magnificent expanse of sea. Canary 
Grass, first introduced by the Flem- 
ings of Sandwich, is much grown 
on the neighbouring farms. (See 
Introd. : Kent.) 

The most interesting place to be 
visited from Heme Bay is Reculver, 
which is more easily reached from 
here than from any other point. The 
distance is about 3 m. The fullest 
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aocoiint of the old fortress, and of the 
remains discovered there, will be 
found in Mr. C. B. Smith's * Antiqui- 
ties of Richborough^ Beculver, and 
Lymne.' Reculver, the ancient " Re- 

gilbium," was the sister fortress of 
ichborough (Rutupiae), and pro- 
tected the *• Yenlade" or north mouth 
of the Wantsome, dividing Thanet 
from the main land, just as RutupisB 
did the south. (See Richhorough, Rte. 
10). Both fortresses rose into impor- 
tance, and were probably increased 
in strength, during the latter period 
of Roman domination, when the 
" Saxon shore,'* aa this part of Kent 
was called, was constantly liable 
to the descents of northern rovers. 
There was no Roman road from 
Regulbium; and as it lay out of 
the direct line, it is only mentioned 
in the Notitia and the Antonine 
Itinerary, from the first of which 
we learn that it was then (a.d. 400- 
450) garrisoned by the first cohort of 
the Vetasii— Belgians from Brabant 
— ^undcr the conmiand of a tribune. 

Reculver wants the impressive 
dignity of Richborough, so much of 
the walls having been either de- 
stroyed or concealed by the soil. The 
S. and E. walls are yet standing, but 
much shattered, and covered with ivy, 
elder-bushes, and wild fig-trees which 
sometimes ripen their fruit. The N. 
wall has been entirely destroyed by 
the sea, and much of the W. has been 
leveUed. When entire, the Castnun 
occupied about 8 acres. There are no 
traces of towers. The entrance was 
in the centre of the W. wall. The 
walls, when perfect, with their facings, 
were about 12 ft. thick. They are 
built of flints and pebbles, intermixed 
with layers of septaria— stones found 
in the London clay, like flints in 
chalk, and probably brought from the 
Isle of Sheppey. There are no tiles, 
such as occur largely at Richborough, 
the absence of which is very rare in 
the S. of England, although usual in 
the N. 
In Leland's time the sea was 



i m. distant from the Castrum. In 
1780 it had advanced close under 
it, and the N. wall was overthrown 
by a fall of the cliff. It is still 
gaining on the land, but the force of 
the waves has been checked by an 
artificial causeway of stones and 
large wooden piles driven into the 
sands. The average waste of the 
cliflf between the N. Foreland and 
Reculver, about 11 m., is 2 ft. per 
annum. , (Sir C. Lyell.) 

The ^axon memories of Regul- 
bium, now called Raculf Ceastre, 
Beculvert are at least as interesting 
as the Roman. Ethelbert, after his 
baptism, retired here, having built a 
palace out of the remains of the 
fortress. His former palace in Can- 
terbuiy, with a ch. or basilica ad- 
joining, he gave up to Augustine as 
the foundation of the new cathedralt 
It is possible, suggests Mr. Stanley, 
that Ethelbert may have been in 
some measure influenced by what he 
had heard of the greater convert 
Oonstantine, his donation of the 
"States of the Church" to Pope 
Sylvester, and his retirement to Con- 
stantinople. " Ethelbert's wooden 
palace was to him what the Lateran 
was to Constantine. Augustine was 
his Sylvester — Reculver his Byzan- 
tium." (H. Mem. 21.) " This wUd 
spot is the scene which most closely 
connects itself with the remembrance 
of that good Saxon king," who was 
traditionally said to have been buried 
here. The " strong masonry of the 
Roman walls, which he must have 
seen and handled," at all events re- 
mains ; and on a board affixed to the 
wall of the ch. was to be read, until 
very lately, the inscription, "Here lies 
Ethelbert, Kentish King whilome." 
(He was in fact buried in St. Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury.) In 669 King 
Egbert gave Reculver to " Bassa, a 
mass priest, to build a minster," and 
in 949 Eadred gave the monastery 
so built, "cum tota villa," to Ch. 
Ch. Canterbury. The original char- 
ter, in the handwriting of Dunstan, 
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•* propriis digitorum articulis," is still 
preserved and may be seen in the 
cathedral library. The manor still 
belongs to the archbishops. Abp. 
Berchtuald, d. 731, the successor of 
Theodore of Tarsus, "the philoso- 
pher," and the first native Saxon 
who ruled the see under his own 
name, was Abbot of Reculver. Deus- 
dedit, d. 664, was the only Saxon 
archbishop before him. 

The Church of Beculver, fiill of 
interest, '* a monument of the down- 
fall of paganism and the triumph of 
Christianity," was barbarously pulled 
down in 1809. The vicarage-house, 
adjoining, was converted into a pub- 
lic-house. The ch. contained some 
portions of a Boman building, form- 
ing the arches into the choir (for 
drawings see C. B. Smith's Anti- 
quities of Beculver, p. 197). The W. 
towers, called " The Sisters," visible 
from a great distance, and a land- 
mark at sea, are now the sole sur- 
viving relics. A tradition, unsup- 
ported by any authority, asserts that 
these towers were built by an Abbess 
of the "poor nuns of Davington," 
near Faversham, who, as with her 
sister she was proceeding in fulfil- 
ment of a vow from Faversham to 
the chapel of the Virgin at Broad- 
stairs, was wrecked at Beculver, 
where her sister died. The Abbess 
is said to have built the ch. towers 
in memory of the event, and as a 
warning guide to future sailors along 
the coast. The beach below is 
strewed with bones from the church- 
yard. The ancient remains dis- 
covered at Beculver have been much 
scattered, and the principal notice of 
them will be found in the Antiqui- 
tates ButupinsB of Battdey (1711), 
who, when rector of Adisham, made 
extensive researches at Beculver. 
A bronze strigil, used in the bath, 
is preserved in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and numerous 
Saxon " sceattas " are figured in Mr. 
Smiths Antiquities. There is a 
little inn near the Castrum, rejoicing 



in the name of the "Ethelbert'a 
Arms," at which the visitor will find 
rude accommodation. 

Some distance from the coast 
between Wliitstable and Margate, is 
the Pan Sand or Pudding-pan Bock, 
from which oyster fishers constantly 
dredge up great quantities of Samian 
pottery. ** It has been supposed by 
some, that a vessel laden with Samian 
ware may have foundered here. 
Others suggest that a pottery has 
been submerged. As the sea has 
made extensive inroads upon this 
coast, it is more than probable that 
the locality which furnisher the ware 
was formerly dry ground ; but neither 
of these theories seem altogether 
satisfactory" (C. B. Smith). The 
weight of evidence is against the 
manufactory of Samian pottery.] 

The chancel of Sturry Church, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, is Norm., 
the rest Perp. The manor was part 
of the original grant of Ethelbert 
to St. Augustine's Monastery. The 
abbots had a summer residence here, 
in which, after the dissolution, the 
last abbot died. (Tu»n«, de Beb. 
Albion.) The whole manor had 
been assigned to him. Near the 
ch. are some few relics of Sturry 
Courtf a James I. house of the Lords 
Strangford. 

On the opposite bank of the Stour is 
the village of Fordwich, a member of 
the Sandwich Cinque Port. Before 
the great changes on the coast, the 
tide flowed as high as this ; ships were 
moored here, and goods landed. The 
Domesday survey records 10 mills 
and 7 fisheries on the stream at this 
point, so much larger was it than at 
present. The manor -was given by the 
Confessor to St. Augustine's. Ford- 
wich trout (still to be taken) differ 
" from all others in many consider- 
ables," says Fuller, " as, greatness, — 
colour, cutting white instead of red 
when in season, — cunning, not being 
takeable with an angle,— and abode, 
remaining 9 months in the sea. 
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whence they ohserve their coming 
up almost to a day." I'hey are 
salmon peel. 

An ancient stone shrine (?) 
figured hy Hasted, and said hy him 
to have been removed from the nave 
of Fordwich Church to the cathedral 
precincts, does not now appear to 
exist. 

From Grove Ferry 6 m., fainous 
for its strawberry gardens, it is pos- 
sible to visit the Roman station of 
Beculver, distant about 6 m. It is 
however more conveniently reached 
from Heme Bay (see ante). Chisilet, 
H m., asancient manor of Ch. Ch., 
Canterbury, has an interesting E. E. 
ch., with a low massive tower at 
the intersection of nave and chancel. 
The interior corbels of the chancel 
windows (long lancets) have monas- 
tic heads with admirably varied ex- 
pressions, some of which it is difficult 
to believe not to be portraits. 1 m. 
beyond, the rail passes iS^arre, where, 
before the drying up of the Want- 
iome, was the main ferry into the 
Isle of Thanet. The Wantsome was 
the name given to the sea passage 
between Richborough and Reculver, 
which cut off Thanet from the main 
land. The wide-spreading marshes 
rt. of the railway, through which the 
Stour now drains itself, were partly 
formed from the drying up of this 
channel, along the ancient bed of 
which, once ploughed by Roman 
galleys and the "dragons" of the 
Northmen, the railway passes till it 
reaches Minster, 4 m., where is the 
junction of the Deal line with that 
to Ramsgate and Margate. 

Opposite Minster Church, the 
tower of which looks out from 
among its old trees, 1., was Minster 
fleet, a little creek in which lay 
the ships bound for this place. 
This parish was made the scene of a 
remansable legend, in which Kemble 
{Sax. in Eng. i. 348) finds traces of 
ancient heathenism. Egbert, fourth 
Christian King of Kent, had unjustly 
excluded his cousins from the throne. 



and ordered his lieutenant, Thunor, 
to put them to death. This was 
done, and the bodies were buried 
under the king's own throne. But a 
mysterious light revealed the place. 
Egbert was terrified, and by the 
advice of Abp. Theodore he sent 
to Dompneva, sister of the murdered 
princes, to ask forgiveness and pay 
the wergyld. Dompneva desired to 
have land for founding a monastery 
— as much as a hind could run over 
at one course. The king agreed ; and 
the hind was accordingly let loose 
in Thanet in his presence. Thunor 
endeavoured to stop it by riding 
across its course : but the earth 
opened and swallowed him, "et in 
infcrnum cum Dathan et Abiram 
absorbetur." The hind continued 
her course straight across the island, 
having run over about 48 plough- 
lands. The monastery (Minster) 
was founded on the groimd thus 
acquired by Dompneva, who was the 
first abbess. Mildred, her daughter, 
a yet greater saint, succeeded, and 
ruled over the " great multitude of 
virgins." The house flourished until 
1011, when it was destroyed by 
Sweyn of Denmark, and the abbess 
with her nuns were burnt within 
the walls. Knut, Sweyn's son, gave 
the land and site of the monastery 
to St. Augustine's at Canterbury. 
The gift included the body of 
the "Nardiflua Virgo," St. Mil- 
dred, which had escaped the Danish 
ravages, and which, after declining 
to move, at last yielded to the 
prayers of the abbot, who took it 
from its tomb by night, and fled 
with it in haste to the ferry, pursued 
by the men of Thanet, unwilling 
to lose so great a treasure. It 
was, however, safely conveyed to 
St. Augustine's, where its miracles 
soon became of great reputation. 

The present Church was erected 
after the land had become the pro- 
perty of St. Augustine's. It is large 
and important, and well deserves a 
visit. The nave is late Norm. ; the 
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transepts and choir E. E. The choir 
is vaulted in 4 bays, springing from 
shafts between 4 very lofty E. E. 
windows. The E. window is a triplet 
E. E., with clustered shafts between 
the lights. In the choir are 18 
miserere stalls, with very perfect 
grotesques. On the base of the 
second pilaster, N. side of choir, is 
scratched in letters of early form, 
"discat qui nescit q'* trot — hie re- 
quiescit." The name has been partly 
obliterated, and it seems more than 
probable that the inscription is not 
much more ancient than that dis- 
covered in Mr. Oldbuck's prsBtorium. 
The transept vaulting was perhaps 
never completed. The commence- 
ment of each bay alone remains. 
Within the tower is a Norm, door, 
with tympanum. 

At the N. end of the N. transept is 
the arched tomb of Edila de Thome ; 
the brass is gone. In the S. aisle of 
nave is the old Bible pew, with the 
fragment of a brass-studded cover still 
chained to it. Bemark also a very 
ancient iron-bound chest, of which 
the lid is a rounded oak trunk. The 
ancient wealth of the Kentish yeo- 
man, which beat "a gentleman of 
Wales, a knight of Gales, or a laird 
of the North countrie," is indicated 
by two large black marble altar- 
tombs, in this aisle, elaborately de- 
corated with death's heads and in- 
scriptions to match. The spire was 
originaDy surmounted by a cross, but 
this was removed in 1647 by " Blue 
Dick," the famous Canterbury fa- 
natic ; who, when Meric Casaubon, 
the previous vicar, refused the Cove- 
nant, obtained the grant of the se- 
questration. 

E. of the churchyard is Minster 
Courty (John Swinford, Esq.), the 
manor-house in which the monks 
resided who cared for the estate. 
There are still some remains of the 
old building ; the chief relic being 
what seems to have once formed 
an entire house, dating late in 
12th cent. One end is now joined 



to other buildings. In the other ig 
a Norm, window; the interior has 
been entirely modernized. This was 
probably the original grange. The 
great bam or " Spicarium, ' 352 ft. 
long, by 47 wide, with chestnut roof, 
was burnt by lightning in 1700. 
The abbot had much difficulty with 
his tenants here, descendants of the 
fierce old Jutes. In 1318 they at- 
tempted to destroy the manor-house, 
besieged the monks in it for 15 days, 
cut down trees, and burnt all the 
abbot's ploughs and carts. The 
varying "rents and services" were 
the grounds of quarrel. 

[Minster is perhaps the most con- 
venient point from which to reach 
St. Nicholas CfettrcA— well worth a 
visit. The high ground toward the 
centre of Thanet, which will be 
crossed on the way, commands one 
of the most interesting prospects in 
England. 

A wooded lane beyond the manor- 
house leads upward to the higher 
part of the island, along wliich ran 
the line of the Lyncli or raised green 
way, said to mark the course of 
Dompneva's deer, and serving as 
the boundary of the parish. Some 
traces of it may perhaps be found 
near the inn on the hQl-top, called 
Prospect House, but the greater part 
has been broken up, notwithstanding 
the old monastic rhyme : — 

" Cultor give sator, hujns metes violator, 
Cum ThunoT atra metit, inde baratra petit." 

It was known as "St. Mildred*s 
Lynch," she having been patron 
saint of the district. St. Mildred's 
rock with the impression of her foot 
was long shown at Ebb's fleet (when 
she took the place of St. Augustine, 
see post), and she once saved Minster 
from an attack of Edward I. who 
had claimed the manor for the crown. 
Being at Canterbury on St. Mildred's 
Eve, the king dreamt that he was 
crossing the straits from Flanders, 
and that, being overtaken by a great 
storm, he made for Thanet, but was 
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prevented from landing by a royal 
virgin, habited like a nun, who ** put 
off the king's vessel with her stsGOT." 
King Edward complained ; but was 
awi£ened by the ringing of bells on 
St. Mildred's morning, whose power 
he recognised, and abandoned his 
purpose. Close to Prospect House 
is Minder Chalkpit, long called Thu- 
ftorg Leap, since it was at this spot 
that the minister of King Egbert 
was swallowed up. The king stood 
close by, says the legend, to see the 
deer run. Thunor (the thunder) is 
probably a recollection of the old 
Northern god so called. In no other 
instance does it occur among the 
Anglo-Saxons as the name 4>i a man. 
(^KeTnble,) 



The hill beyond Prospect House is 
one of the highest points in Thanet ; 
and some general notice of the 
island may perhaps be most fittingly 
read here. Tenet — Tanet-lond (Sax. 
tene, a fire or beacon), probably re- 
ceived its name from the many 
beacons or watch-fires lighted up on 
this important outpost to give warn- 
ing of approaching sails, 

* To tell that the ships of the Danes 
And the red-haired spoilers were nigh." 

Its British name was Ruim — a 
headland (so Bame Head, W. point 
of Plymouth Sound). Its Roman 
occupation is proved by the great 
number of interments and of Boman 
coins, "bald pennies" as they are 
called, which have been found here ; 
and its early Saxon (or Jutish) colony 
by the extensive cemetery in Osengal 
Hill, near Hamsgate. The length of 
the island, between Sarre and the N. 
Foreland, is 9 m.; the breadth, at 
the narrowest part, is 4 — between 
Margate and Sandwich 8. The Want- 
some or sea passage which divided 
it from the main land — one-third of 
a mile wide in Bede's time, and 
passable only at Sarre and Wade — 



through which the waters of the Stour 
anciently passed N. and S. to Bich- 
borough and to Beculver (where the 
N. mouth of the Wantsome was 
called the Yeniade), began to dry up 
at a very early period. It was the 
general passage for the Danish ships 
Londonward, after touching at Sand- 
wich ; but the Sandwich harbour and 
the Wantsome shared the same fate, 
and became finally closed about 
1500, nearly at the same time as the 
Damme inlet (the port of Bruges), 
on the opposite coast of Flanders, 
also became impassable. The island 
seems to have extended much farther 
seaward in Bede's time, who says 
it contained land enough for 600 
families. It now cousins about 
23,000 acres of arable land, and 3500 
of marsh and pastures. On the high 
ground there is at present but little 
wood ; Domesday, however, mentions 
1000 acres of forest. The Pop. when 
Lewis wrote (1723) was 8800 ; it is 
now about 40,000. The soil is gene- 
rally light and chalky, and a wet 
summer, elsewhere a great evil, is 
here rather longed for. Hence a 
local proverb — 

•* When England wrings. 
The island sings." 

Yet Thanet is rich and fruitful : 

'* Insula rotunda Thanatos quam circuit unda, 
Fertilis et munda nalli est in orbe secunda " 

was the inscription which formerly 
encircled the chancel of Monkton 
Church in the valley below. Much 
com seems to have been grown here 
at a very early period, — possibly for 
exportation to the continent. Solinus 
calls Thanet " frumentariis campis 
felix." It had been blessed, ** con- 
traxit benedictionem," ever since Au- 
gustine had first set foot on it. No 
snake or rat could live within its 
bounds {Higden') any more than in 
Ireland, or in the triangular patch of 
holy ground between the hills of 
Glastonbury. 
Until the beginning of the last cen- 
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tury, owing partly to its being difficult 
of access, and to its lying off the main 
roads, Thanet was in nearly as wild 
a state as the remotest parts of Corn- 
wall. " The inhabitants," says Cam- 
den, " are a sort of amphibious crea- 
tures, equally skilled in holding helm 
and plough." In Lewis's time (1723) 
"they made two voyages a year to 
the North Seas, and came home from 
the latter soon enough for the men 
to go to wheat season, and take a 
winter thresh, which last they have 
done time enough to go to sea in the 
spring." They were good sailors, 
but •* it's a thousand pities they are 
so apt to pilfer stranded ships. This 
they call PauUring, and of the goods 
saved they make what they call Quile 
shares between each other." There 
was then a local rhyme which ran 
thus — 

" Ramsgate herrings, Peter's lings, 
Broadstairs' scrubs, and Margate kings" — 

indicating the great poverty of all 
but the last place, which from its 
London trade was wealthy. Lewis 
mentions as a peculiarity of the 
** Thanet people that they gave to tli 
the sound of <i," as ** dat man dere," 
for " that man there." This, however 
(which was not confined to Thanet, 
but extended over much of Kent and 
Sussex), is now greatly changed, 
together with the ancient farming, 
which " cast the straw into the 
king's highway to make dung." 
"Sainte Foine, or wholesome hay, 
a French ^ass," had just been 
introduced, in 1720, together with 
the planting of beans. At present, 
Thanet is not behind the rest of the 
world in good farming ; and sundry 
" noisome savours," in which modem 
agriculture rejoices, — such as that of 
burning kelp on the shore, which 
had once been "cursed out of the 
country," — ^have reappeared, and are 
very far from bestowing an additional 
charm on the searbreezes. Thanet 
confers the title of Earl on the family 



of Tufton ; whose peerage dates from 
1628. 



The high ground above Prospect 
House is interesting, not only from 
its wide view, but from its having 
possibly been the scene of one of 
the most important events in the 
history of Thanet and of England, 
tlie first meeting of Augustine the 
missionary with King Ethelbert. It 
is said by Lewis, appeirently from 
old tradition, to have occurred here, 
under an oak, a sacred tree witi 
Germans as well as Britons. Ethel- 
bert, after Augustine's landing at 
Ebbe's fleet, had ordered him to re- 
main in Thanet, with the Wantsome, 
then 3 "furlongs" broad, between 
the Kentish king and the strangers ; 
and afterwards arranged that their 
first conference should take place in 
the open air, for fear of magical in- 
fluences. " The meeting must have 
been remarkable. The Saxon King, 
* son of the ash-tree ' (-^scing), with 
his wild soldiers round, seated on 
the bare ground on one side — on 
the other, with a huge silver cross 
borne before him, and beside it a 
large picture of Christ painted and 
gilded, on an upright board, came 
up from the shore Augustine and 
his companions; chanting, as they 
advanced, a solemn Litany, for them- 
selves and for those to whom they 
came. He, as we are told, was a 
man of almost gigantic stature, head 
and shoulders taller than any one 
else ; with him were Lawrence, who 
afterwards succeeded him as Abp. 
of Canterbury, and Peter, who be- 
came the first abbot of St. Augus- 
tine's. They and their companions, 
amounting altogether to forty, sat 
down at the king's command, and 
the inter^ew began." (Stanley* a 
H. Mem. of Canterbury.) After ob- 
taining the king's consent to their 
teaching they crossed to Kichbo- 
rough, and so advanced by the old 
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Roman road to Canterbury. The 
history of their institutions there has 
abcady been traced (Rte. 8). 

Few prospects are of higher his- 
torical interest than this from the 
hills of Thanet. Far and wide, and 
glowing with corn-fields, spreads out 
the panorama of East Kent, with its 
old Saxon graveyards and memo- 
rials. Ebbe's fleet, where Augustine 
landed and where Hengist is said to 
have landed before bim, may be 
traced by its line of trees in the 
marsh S. Beyond are visible the 
massive walls of ButupisB (Klch- 
borough), with the glimmer of the 
** Pontus Rutupinus " along the 
mouth of the ruined harbour of 
Sandwich. N. are the twin spires of 
Reculver (Regulbium), and W. the 
great towers of Canterbury cathe- 
dral rise dark against the blue dis- 
tance. An entire history of England 
lies open before us. The very 
changes of the landscape, — the white 
train smoke, the sea covered with 
sails, the rich cultivation, — suggest 
the contrast of that distant time when 
Augustine landed here "in finibus 
mundi," a messenger to a barbarous 
people, whose land was covered with 
thick woods and desolate marshes, — 
yet bringing with him the germs of 
so much coming change and pros- 
perity. 

The church and manor of Monh- 
ton^ seen among the trees below, 
was granted by Queen Edgifa to Ch. 
Ch., Canterbury, " monkis for to 
feede,"accordingto the Chapter-house 
picture. The ch. has fragments of 
all periods, and from the exterior 
arches in the S. wall seems to 
have been larger. At the W. end 
were the verses quoted above. The 
" antient spiral staircase of wood " 
mentioned by Hasted does not now 
exist. There is a monimient to " that 
modest gentlewoman," Frances Ble- 
cheden, " who enjoyed 3 husbands." 
Brass : a priest in chasuble, 1450, a 
very fine example. The farm ad- 
joining, on the site of the old manor- 



house, seems still capable of feeding 
many monks. 

A road over wide open fields leads 
to St. Nicholas ai Wade^ where was 
one of the two fords over the Want- 
some. It was at first a chapel at- 
tached to Reculver, but was after- 
wards transferred to the monks of 
Ch. Ch., to whom the erection of 
the large and interesting ch. is 
owing. The S. side of the nave is 
late Norm. The 3 uppermost of the 
5 bays are circ, richly carved. The 
piers have circ, columns half attached, 
with rich capitals. The piers of the 
N. aisle are octangular, with moulded 
capitals E. E. Each aisle terminates 
in a chancel, parallel with that of 
the nave, into which the N. chancel 
opens with 2 E. E. arches. The win- 
dows in all the chancels are Dec, 
and the great E. window strongly 
resembles (but is not identical wi3i) 
the Anselm window in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The font is E. E. The 
tower at the end of S. aible is late 
Dec, the vaulting having either been 
destroyed or never finished; the 
brackets remain. The nave is flat, 
and ceiled, and has a chandelier with 
crown and mitre for weights. In the 
N. chancel is a good Brass (1559) of 
Valentine Everard, two wives and 
son. The porch has a parvise cham- 
ber. The ch. is built of sea-worn 
flints, with much rough brick (Ro- 
man?) interspersed. The eastern 
dripstones of the tower window, en- 
crusted with nests of the " temple- 
haunting martlet," represent heads 
of a bishop and prior. The whole 
building proves the care and ex- 
pense bestowed by the monks on 
their off'-lying manors. 

From St. Nicholas it is possible to 
cross the marshes to Reculver, but 
the path is dangerous, and not to be 
recommended.] 

From Minster, the rail proceeds, 
skirting the marshes, and passing 
through a deep cutting in Osengal 
Hill, with its Saxon cemetery (see 

P08t)f to 
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5 m., Bamsgaie (Pop. 11,000). 
Inns: Albion; George Watson's; 
Boyal Hotel (a tariff of cliarges hung 
in each room) ; and many others. 

At Ramsgate {Rium^s gate, the 
Gate of Bimn, the British name of 
Thanet — Gate^ both here and on the 
Flemish coasl^ signifying a passage 
between dunes or cliffs to the sea) 
the chalk reappears ; a broad space 
of open marshland extending from 
this point to the clifis beyond Deal. 

As a watering-place Bamsgate is 
slightly more aristocratic than Mar- 
gate, though the difference is not con- 
siderable. The season is the latter 
end of the summer and the autumn, 
when the demands of lodging-house 
keepers become extravagant. Board- 
ing-houses and lodgings of all kinds 
aboimd; and from the situation of 
the town, most of them command 
good sea-views. Every usual sea- 
side accommodation or amusement 
is to be foxmd here. The climate is 
far more bracing than that of the 
southern coast; and it is found to 
have an especially favourable in- 
fluence in all cases of scorbutic 
disorder. 

Bamsgate, which had hitherto been 
a small fishing village, began to in- 
crease in importance toward the be- 
ginning of the last century, " through 
the successful trade of its inhabitants 
to Bussia and the east country.*' The 
commencement of its pier in 1750 
proves that this trade was not then 
declining. This pier, which was built 
chiefly of Purbeck stone, is described 
by Pennant (1787) as the "finest 
existing," and it still ranks among 
the most important works of its kind. 
Great improvements have, however, 
been made here since the beginning 
of the century. There are now 2 
piers, forming excellent promenades, 
and enclosing the small harbour, 
which covers an area of about 40 
acres. This serves as a "harbour 
of refuge " for the Downs, which 
stretch away in front of it. On the 
W. pier-head is a lighthouse; 400 
[^Kent & Sttssex.'] 



sail have been received in this har- 
bour at one time. An obelisk near 
the pier commemorates the depar- 
ture of George IV. from this place 
for Hanover. On the Parade, and 
close to the sea, is 8t. Augustine's — 
the Gothic villa built by, and long 
the residence of, A. W. Pugin, Esq. 
The sea and Christian architecture 
were, in his opinion, " the only things 
worth living for." He was indiffer- 
ent to the roughest weather; and 
rendered frequent help with his own 
cutter in cases of shipwreck. 

The village of St. Lavorence^ the 
ch. which gives name to the parish 
in which Bamsgate stands, lies inland 
about i m. It has a central Nomi, 
tower, with external arcade. In it 
is a good Brass of Nich. Manston, 
1444. St. Lawrence was at first a 
chapelry attached to Minster, but 
was made parochial in 1275. 

At Manston Courts 1 m., the family 
of Manston were settled as early as 
the reign of John. The mansion, 
which is ancient, has now become a 
farmhouse. There are considerable 
remains of the chapel. 2 m. farther, 
at Thomet long the residence of a 
&imily of the same name, are parts 
of a good Dec. house, with some of 
the original windows remaining. 

Pegwell Bay, which stretches in- 
land between Bamsgate and Sand- 
wich, is the traditional scene of two 
famous landings,— that of Hengist 
and Horsa, and that of St. Augustine 
in 597. The historical character of 
the first is very questionable : for 
ample details of the second, see Mr. 
Stanleys * Historical Memorials of 
Canterbury— The Landing of Au- 
gustine.* The actual spot where the 
Christian missionaries first set foot 
on English ground was Ebhe's fleet 
{fleet is port, harbour), "still the 
name of a farm-house on a strip of 
high ground rising out of Minster 
marsh,** now some distance inland, 
but evidently at one time a pro- 
montory running out between the 
estuary of the Stour and Pegwell 
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Bay. "Tlie tradition that 'some 
landing ' took place here, is still pre- 
Ber\''ed at the farm, and the field of 
clover which rises immediately on its 
N. side is still shown as the spot." 
(Stardey.) The landing of Hengist 
is also placed at Ebbe's fleet by the 
Saxon Chronicler ; and afterwards St. 
Mildred, the great samt of Thanet, 
was said to have left her footmark 
on a rock there, which, if ever re- 
moved, had the power of flying back 
to its original place. The mark was 
also called St. Augustine's, and be- 
longs to a class of superstitions found 
almost throughout the world. (Com- 
pare Adam's footprint in Ceylon, Ma- 
homet's in the Mosque of Omar, 
&c.) " In later times the footmark 
became an object of pilgrimage, and 
a little chapel was built over it." 
These several instances prove that 
Ebbesfleet was the ordinary land- 
ing-place in Thanet. Augustine's 
subsequent interview with Ethelbert 
may have taken place here ; but the 
more probable scene of it, according 
to local tradition, was the high ground 
above TVIinster. (See ante.) The 
missionaries at all events crossed 
from here to Richborough on their 
first advance to Canterbury. (See 
Rte. 10.) 

The hill of Osengall, about 1^ m. 
from Ramsgate, should be visited as 
well for the sake of its noble view 
as for the interesting associations 
connected with the site. In cutting 
the railway through the chalk of 
which the hill consists, it was found 
tliat the whole of its summit was 
covered with the graves of the first 
Saxon settlers in Thanet — about 200 
of which are supposed to have been 
destroyed, and their contents thrown 
carelessly aside, before the attention 
of Mr. Rolfe of Sandwich was called 
to the spot. He at once obtained 
exclusive permission to excavate in 
diiferent parts of the hill ; and nu- 
merous graves have been opened by 
him since the summer of 1846. 

The graves are dug into the 
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chalk, on an average not more than 
4 feet deep, and often less. They 
lay apparently in rows, and were no 
doubt originally covered, like the 
Saxon graves in other parts of the 
island, with low mounds or barrows, 
which have been levelled with the 
surrounding soil by the action of 
wind and weather." The remains 
found in the graves are all of the 
heathen period — the latter part of 
the 5th and 6th cents., *' and illus- 
trate a period of the history of our 
island concerning which we have na 
other authentic record. Their pe- 
culiar interest arises from the cir- 
cumstance that it was tlie custom 
of the Anglo-Saxons, before their 
conversion to Christianity, to bury 
their dead in their best garments, 
with their arms and personal orna- 
ments, and with every variety of 
implement* and utensil to which 
they had shown any attachment." 
( Wright.) Strings of glass and 
amber beads, coins (sceattas, and in 
one instance a fresh and unworn 
gold Byzantine coin of the Emperor 
Justin, who reigned from 518 to 527), 
brooches, and weapons (spear-heads, 
swords, knives, and fragments of 
shields), are the principal objects 
found. In one grave was discovered 
"a beautiful pair of bronze scales, 
delicately shaped, and a complete 
set of weights formed out of Roman 
coins." Some few of the graves are 
decidedly Roman— and in these the 
interment has been made in the 
Roman and not in the Saxon man- 
ner — ^indicating that " a Roman and 
a Saxon population lived simul- 
taneously, and probably mixed to- 
gether, in the Isle of Thanet.*' 

At whatever period the interments 
commenced here, they must have 
been continued up to the time of 
Ethelbert— a fact which gives an 
additional interest to his interview 
with Augustine, which, whether it 
occurred at Ebbesfieet or above 
Minster, must have taken place in 
full view of the great Saxon ceme- 
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tery where the " followers of Hengist 
and Horsa " had been interred for at 
least two cents. The view from 
Osengall, in all its main features, 
resembles that already noticed above 
Minster — **a noble burial-place for 
men whose burthright it was to play 
with the ocean, and who had so 
recently made themselves masters 
of the valleys that lay extended 
below." {WrigM — Wanderings of an 
Antiquary ; where will be founa an 
interesting account of these graves, 
and of the discoveries made in 
them.) 

At East Cliff (Sit M. Montefiore), 
^ m., some remarkable passages have 
been cut in the chalk, leading from 
the upper cliffs to the shore. 

Broadstairs^ 3 m. from Ramsgate 
(^Inns : Albion ; Prince Albert), 
much quieter than either Hamsgate 
or Margate, is in many respects pre- 
ferable as a bathing-place. The sands 
are firm and good ; and from the 
parade on the cliffs above, the sea- 
view is grand, and imbroken, except 
by the line of the French coast S. 
Lodgings are good and plenty, and 
all other conveniences are amply 
supplied. 

The breadth of its sea-gate gave 
name to Broadstairs. This passage 
was defended by strong doors within 
a stone portal arch, some part of 
which remains. A little above was 
a chapel dedicated to " Our Lady of 
Broadstairs," of so great reputation 
that ships lowered their topsails in 
sailing by it. (Some part of this 
chapel is retained in the present 
Baptist Meeting-house.) The cod 
fisheries of Iceland and the Northern 
Seas were greatly frequented about 
1759 by vessels from Broadstairs, 
owing to which the prosperity of 
the place rapidly increased. 

1^ m. inland from Broadstairs is 
8t, Peter's — like St. Lawrence, at first 
a chapelry to Minster, and after- 
wards made parochial. The ch. is 
mainly Perp., and of some interest. 
In the churchyard is the headstone 



of Bichard Joy, called the Kentisli 
Samson, whose feats of strength 
were the marvel of all this district in 
the early part of the last century. 
Among them, he is said to have 
pulled successfully against a horse 
of imusual power, to have lifted a 
weight of 2240 lbs., and to have 
broken a rope capable of supporting 
35 cwt. 

St. Peter's has many pleasant 
houses scattered about it, and the 
situation is altogether agreeable. 
Lowell Hill, in this parish, is the 
highest ground in Thanet. 

From Bamsgate a course of 4 m. 
across the island brings the tourist to 

Margate. — Inns : York Hotel ; 
Duke's Head ; White Hart. Lodg- 
ings are good and plentiful ; varying 
in price according to the sea-view. 
Steamers run daily to and from 
London. 

Of all English " Abigails in cast 
gowns," as Horace Walpole calls 
watering-places "that mimic the 
capital," Margate is without doubt 
the least aristocratic, though, per- 
haps, not the least amusing. Like 
Brighton, it is completely a suburb 
of London ; and a fluctuating popu- 
lation of between 50,000 and 100,000 
is poured into it during the season 
by railway and steamers, to which 
latter Margate is indebted for its 
prosperity; since all the modern 
buildings and accommodation of the 
place date from their first introduc- 
tion here about 30 years since. 
Margate, however, began to be 
sought as a bathing-place toward 
the middle of the last century ; its 
firm and smooth sands being a great, 
attraction. Bathing-machines were 
used here for the first time in Eng- 
land, about 1790. Their projector, 
Benjamin Beale, a Quaker, was an 
inhabitant of Margate, and ruined 
himself in establishing his invention. 
{Hasted.) 

The gate or sea passage lay " close 
to a little mere (used in this part of 
Kent to signify a streamlet), called 

l2 
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• tho Brooks ;* *' hence the name Mere- 
^te or Mar^te. The original yil- 
hige was calied St. John's, and clus- 
tered ahout the old Chnrch of St. 
John, at the S. end of Margate. The 
liouses, like those of Flemish and 
Scots fishing towns, were generally 
of one story; but the village was 
early in repute " for fishery and coast- 
ing trade," and most of the com 
grown in tho Island was brought 
here for conveyance to London. 
There was a wooden pier at Margate 
long before the reign of Henry VIII., 
when Leland describes it as " sore 
decayed." 

The passage from England to 
Holland used frequently to be made 
from this place. The Elector Pala- 
tine, and the Princess Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of James I., embarked 
from here. William III. more than 
once sailed from Margate ; and "that 
successful and victorious general, the 
late Duke of Marlborough, used to 
choose this for his place of going 
abroad and landing, when he went 
and came to and from the several 
campaigns he made." {Pennant.) 

The existing pier, of Whitby stone, 
was completed by the engineer, 
John Bennie, in 1815. This is the 
•Grand Promenade of Margate, where 
•the peculiarities of the place may be 
^thoroughly studied. Strangers are 
-admitted to the lighthouse on the 
pier, and the view from its summit 
will repay the labour of mounting. 

All the usual watering-place re- 
sources abound in Margate. The 
Museum of the Literary Institution, 
in Hawley Square, contains some 
good specimens of British birds, and 
ti collection of the native plants of 
Thanet. 

St Johns Church has Norm, por- 
tions ; and is rich in Brasses : Nich. 
Cante3% 1431— Thos. Smith, vicar, 
1433; Jolm Daimdelyon (the last 
male of his house), 1445; Rich. 
Notfield (a skeleton), 1446 ; John 
Sofowle and wife, 1475; Thos. Car- 
diff, vicar, 1515. The five bells are 



famous. On the 4th is the inscrip- 
tion, " Missi de coelis habeo nomen 
Gabrielis." On the 5th, or tenor, 
" Daundeleon,I.H.S. ; Trinitati sacra, 
sit hsBC campana beata." These two 
bells were cast by the same founder, 
probably a Fleming. The traditional 
rhyme concerning the latter runs 
thus : — 

" John de Daundelyon with his great Dog, 
Brought over this bell on a mill cog." 

The " dog " is explained as the name 
of the vessel in which the bell was 
conveyed. 

Daundelyon, the ancient manor of 
this family, lies about IJ m. W. of 
Margate. It was long converted 
into a tea-garden, from which degra- 
dation it has been happily rescued. 
Of the older mansion the gateway 
alone remains, dating from about the 
reign of Henry IV. It is built of flint 
and brick in alternate rows, with 
loopholes and battlements above. 
Over the main gate are the arms of 
Dent de Lyon, which family was esta- 
blished here before the time of Ed- 
ward I. Underneath the rt. side of 
this gate was discovered, toward the 
end of the 17th cent., what seems to 
have been a Roman sepulchral de- 
posit of unusual importance. The 
urns and glass vessels were arranged 
in a ** room large enough to hold 8 
or 10 persons." (Lewis's * Tlianet.') 

From Daundelion the tourist may 
proceed to Birchington, and return 
to Margate by Hengrove and Sal- 
meston. 

The Church of Birchington, 2 m. 
beyond Daundelyon, contains some 
interesting Brakes: — John Felde, 
1404 ; John Quek and child, 1449 ; 
Richard Quek, 1459; Alys Crispe. 
1518; John Heynys (vicar) ele- 
vating the host, 1523. In the church- 
yard here, as in some others in this 
part of Kent, was a small building 
called the " wax-house," in which 
the lights used in the ch. and for 
processions were made. 

Great Quex (H. P. Cotton, Esq.), 
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S. of the ch., was the seat of the 
Queke or Quex family from the 
beginning of the 15th cent. The 
Grispes succeeded them here, through 
intermarriage with an heiress, temp. 
Hen. VII. It was at the old house 
here, which was of brick and partly 
timbered, that WiUiam III. was in 
the habit of resting before and after 
his passages to Holland. In 1657, 
during the Protectorate, Henry Crispe 
of Quex, a person of considerable im- 
portance, and a Puritan, was carried 
oif froTo. his own house here by Cap- 
tain Golding, a sanguine royalist, and 
long detained prisoner at Ostend 
and Bruges. The present house is 
modem, and the 2 towers in the 
park are good sea-marks. One of 
them contains a peal of 12 bells, in 
whose sweet voices the original pro- 
prietor greatly delighted. 

At Hengrove (1 m. S.E. of Daun- 
delyon) are some slight remains of , 
a chapel attached to the manor. 
Salmeston ; beyond, about J m. from 
Margate, was a grange belonging to 
St. Augustine's, Canterbury. It is 
now a farm-house ; but great part of 
the original buildings, temp.Edw. II., 
remain, and are interesting. The 
two wings contain a hall and chapel 
— the windows in both of which dis- 
play their original form and tracery. 
The chapel roof, with a king-post, 
open to the rafters, is good Dec. On 
the N. side of the chapel is a build- 
ing now called the Infirmary- Dec, 
with tolerable 2 -light windows. 
From the courtyard, E. of the chapel, 
there is an entrance leading to a 
small crypt. (J. H. Parker.) Beyond 
Salmeston, and closely adjoining Mar- 
gate, is Drapers Hospital, founded 
1709 by a Quaker named Michael 
Yokely. 10 poor persons are ac- 
commodated here. The overseer 
was to be a Quaker, " with a conve- 
niency by his dwelling for a meeting- 
house." The inscription over the 
door indicates that the versifying 
powers of tho Society of Friends 
were as yet undeveloped. 



At Naeh Court, now a farm-house, 
1 m. S. of Margate, are some por> 
tions of 14th cent. work. 

The excursion to the Beeulvers 
(see ante) may be made from Mar- 
gate very pleasantly by water. 

Ktnqsgate, a pass to the sea about 
3 m. E. of Margate, was so called 
fi:om its having been in 1683 the 
landing-place of Charles II. and 
James Duke of York in their way 
from London to Dover. Its former 
name was St. Bartholomew's Gate. 
No vestiges remain of the gate and 
portcullis which once guarded the 
pass. Above the gate a mansion^ 
was built toward the middle of the 
last century by Henry Lord Holland 
" to represent TuUy's Formian Villa." 
" His Lordship," says Pennant, 
" might truly say, 

'* Mea nee FalernsB 
Temperant vites, neque Formianss 
Pocula coUes." 

The villa was full of true antiquities, 
and round it were erected a variety of 
false ones, which are happily fast 
disappearing. The " Convent," the 
most important among them, has 
been converted into a private resi- 
dence. The " Castle," originally in- 
tended for stables to the villa, has 
shared the same fate. "Harley 
Tower, built in the style of Komau 
architecture in honour of Thomas 
Harley, Lord Mayor of London," 
has been considerably heightened, 
and now serves as a landmark. 

At Hackendovm Banks, a short 
distance S. of Kingsgate, 2 large 
tumuli were long pointed out as the 
graves of Danes and Saxons kiUed 
in a fierce battle on this spot. They 
were opened by Lord Holland, and 
numerous remains discovered, though 
of what period seems uncertain. The 
circular tower which now marks the 
spot was erected by Lord Holland, 
whose inscription gives 800 as tho 
traditional date of the battle. 

i m. beyond is the North Foreland, 
with its lighthouse, which may be 
ascended. There was a rude tim- 
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bered lighthouse here very early ~a 
beacon for steering clear of the 
Goodwins. This was burnt down 
about 1683, when the present build- 
ing was erected. On the top was at 
first an iron grate, open to the air, 
with a coal-fire. The arrangements 
of the present lantern, with its re- 
flectors, and comparatiYely small 
lights, are well worth inspecting. 
The ancient beacon-fire could hardly 
have been so effective as its suc- 
cessor, which is visible at the Kore, 
a distance of 30 m. 

The North Foreland is the Can- 
tium of Ptolemy. Off it, June 1-4, 
1666, occurred the great sea-fight, 
lasting 4 days, in which the English 
were commanded by the Duke of 
Albemarle, tiie Dutch by De Ruyter 
and De Witt. On this occasion the 
English fleet, of 54 sail^ had encoun- 
tered the Dutch, of 80. Victory 
finally remained with the Dutch, 
yet the English lost no honour. 
« They may be killed," said De Witt, 
" but they will not be conquered." 
On the 25th another action was 
fought, in which the English were 
victorious. 



ROUTE 10. 

FROM CANTERBURY, BY DEAL AND 
WALMER, TO DOVER. 

For the line from Canterbury to 
Minster Junction, where the rail 
branches to Margate, see Bte. 9. 

Leaving Minster Junction, after 
passing 4 m. through the marshes, 
and under the cliff of Richborough, 
the wall of which is just visible as 
the traveller flies over the ground 



from which the Rutupian oysters 
were once collected for the delight 
of the discriminating gourmands of 
Rome, we reach 

Sandwich (Pop. 2951— J»n, The 
Bell), one of the earliest and most 
important English harbours, al- 
though now distant nearly 2 m. from 
the sea. Without anything very pic- 
turesque about it, the town has a 
strangely old-world and Plantagenet 
character. The streets and houses 
are so crushed together, and so in- 
tricate, and there is such an entire 
absence of all novelty, that the ge- 
neral impression is very great. It 
much resembles the less architec- 
tural parts of Bruges— a likeness in- 
creased by its large and numerous 
churches. 

The name " Sandwich " (the vil- 
lage on the sands) first occurs in 
Eddius* * Life of Wilfred,' who landed 
here after preaching among the 
Frisians about the yeg,r 665. The 
town gradually rose as the old har- 
bour of Rutupisa became unavail- 
able. The Danes constantly landed 
here. Ethelred's fleet was collected 
at Sandwich to oppose them ; and 
about 1 014 it became the most im- 
portant English harbour — ** omnium 
Anglorum portuum famosissimus." 
Encomium Emmx). The port was 
given by Canute to the monastery 
of Christ s Church, Canterbury, but 
was afterwards exchanged by the 
monks for other lands. The horough 
however still remained their pro- 
perty, and contributed 40,000 her- 
rings " ad victum," besides clothing 
them. Sandwich is the most ancient 
of the Cinque Ports — probably suc- 
ceeding to the position of the Ro- 
man RutupisB ; and all ports and 
creeks on the Kentish coast are (or 
were) members of it. (See Dover, 
for a general notice of the Cinque 
Ports). Becket escaped from here, 
having remained for some days at 
Eastiy after the famous scene with 
the king at Northampton; and 
landed here on his return in Dec. 
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1170, when he was conducted in 
triumph to Canterbury, the people 
singing "Benedictus qui venit in 
nomine Domini," the hymn with 
which Charlemagne had been re- 
ceived in Rome as the deliverer of 
the Church from the Lombards. 
Ooeur de Lion, on landing here from 
Antwerp after his Austrian imprison- 
ment, proceeded on foot to Canter- 
bury to return thanks for his deli- 
verance to God and to St. Thomas. 
Edward III. usually sailed from here 
for France and Flanders; and it 
was here that he landed after the 
surrender of Calais. In 1446 the 
recorders of the travels of the Bohe- 
mian ambassador, Leo von Botzmital, 
describe Sandwich ** as we might 
speak of Liverpool or Portsmouth " — 
the resort of ships from all quarters 
— vessels of every size — in which 
the agility of the sailors in running 
up and down the masts called forth 
their especial admiration. It was 
the custom, they say, for bands of 
musicians to walk through the streets 
all night long, proclaiming, at inter- 
vals, the direction of the wind. Ten 
years later— in 1456 — ^the town was 
burnt, and nearly all the inhabitants 
Idlled, by the Marshal de Breze. It 
speedily recovered ; and the customs 
of Sandwich, temp. Edw. IV., yielded 
annually 17,0002. At this time it 
liad 95 ships belonging to it, and 
1500 sailors. The haven began to 
be difficult of access about 1500. 
A large ship belonging to Pope 
Paul lY., sunk at the mouth of the 
harbour, hastened its destruction; 
and, although in 1558 " a cunning 
and expert man in waterworks *' was 
sent for from Flanders to amend it, 
it was quite closed in another cen- 
tury. The town, however, had de- 
rived fresh importance from the great 
number of French and Flemish 
exiles — " they whom the rod of Alva 
bruised " — ^who settled here after the 
** troubles." They were principally 
baize-workers and gardeners— and 
the first market-gardens ever seen 



in England were formed by these 
"gentle and profitable strangers," 
as Abp. Parker called them, in the 
neighbourhood of Sandwich. Their 
descendants were numerous, and 
kept to their old trades in Pennant's 
time. Sandwich celery is still much 
esteemed ; and the Flemish name of 
" polders " is still given to the re- 
claimed marshes W. of the town. 

Queen Elizabeth visited Sandwich 
1572, when the streets were hung 
with garlands of vine-leaves, and 
Flemish and English children wero 
placed spinning yam on platforms. 
Her Majesty was " very merrie," and 
gave commendation to the orations 
and verses, especially to " a golden 
cup of C. Ub." the most eloquent of 
all. Six years later " a most fierce 
and terrible earthquake" is recorded, 
which lasted "a paternoster while." 
It shook the churches, but "did 
little harme." 

Sandwich has given the title of 
Earl to the Montague family since 
1650 -in honour of one of whom 
(George III.'s minister) its name 
was transferred to the South Sea 
group of islands, on their discovery 
by Capt. Cook in 1769. The ancient 
Custumal of Sandwich, first writteit 
in 1301, but probably of much earlier 
date, will be found in Boys' Hist of 
Sandwich^ and is of great interest. 
From it it appears that in the 
Guestling, which falls into the Stour 
above the town, female criminals were 
drowned, and that adjoining it wero 
the Thief Downs (dunes?), where 
others were buried alive : an ancient 
German fashion, much in favour with 
Tacitus and Mr. Carlyle. The morass 
below the town is still called the 
Haven; and through it the Stour 
winds so greatly that its course is 
nearly 4 m. in length before reaching 
the sea. 

The town is rectangular, and 
built on a flat elevated about 15 ft. 
above the rest of the plain. The 
walls toward the river, W., were of 
stone, the others of earth. Along 
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these a broad path has been made, 
adSbrding curious views over the 
town ; which, with its garden spaces 
and drying fields, recalls the views of 
old Flemish cities illustrating Guioci- 
ardini's folio. There were five gates : 
of which the only one remaining 
is Fisher B Gaie^ towards the haven. 
On the S. side of the town was 
the Castle^ now quite gone. It was 
held (1471 ) against Edward IV. by 
Falconbridge and his followers ; 
and was at length surrendered, to- 
gether with 13 ships, on promise of 
lull pardon. Here the channel 
formerly opened to the sea. At the 
SS.W. angle of the walls was a mo- 
nastery of Carmelites, founded temp. 
Edw. I. by Lord Clinton. The 
church was very fine, and in it were 
buried the principal inhabitants of 
Sandwich. On the dissolution it 
was granted to Arden of Faversham, 
towards whose cairn it perhaps con- 
tributed an additional stone, and at 
last was entirely destroyed. 

The principal ch. in Sandwich is 
St, Clement's^ the low Norm, tower 
of which, with an exterior arcade, is 
seen- from the station. The nave 
and chancel are E. E. The tower is 
central, and has an interior arcade 
above the supporting arches. There 
are Miserere stalls in the chancel, 
said traditionally to have belonged to 
a brotherhood of St. George. The 
aisles, N. and S., are terminated by 
chantries ; in that N. is the font (temp. 
Hen. VII.), with arms of England and 
France, and some curious grotesques. 
The roof —Tudor with gilt angels at 
the bosses — has been restored. The 
most conspicuous object in the ch. is 
the mayor s seat, wiui the royal arms 
above it. The pulpit is at the W. 
end. The Flemish residents were 
formerly allowed to have their ser- 
vices in this ch., which well deserves 
a visit. Urns and other articles have 
been found in the churchyard, pro- 
bably marking it as the site of a 
cemetery attached to the neighbour- 
ing Roman town of Hutupise. Ex- 



amples of Christian cliurches thus 
founded on or near the earlier hea- 
then cemeteries are not uncommon 
in Kent. 

The steeple oi St. Peter's Church 
fell in 1661 and demolished the B. 
aisle, of which the ruins remain. 
The rest of the chancel has been 
hideously remodelled. There are 
many monuments well hidden by- 
pews, of which the most important 
is one in the N. aisle, for Thomas 
Ellis, merchant, and his wife, about 
1392 ; — a great benefactor to the town, 
who founded a chantry in this ch. 
for himself his wife, and 23 children. 
A bell called ** the brand gose " i» 
rung here daily at 1 p.m. 

Nearlv opposite St. Peter's is St, 
Thofinas Hospital^ founded by Thomas 
Ellis in honour of his patron saint, 
Becket. It maintains 12 persons, 
and has an ancient dining hall with 
an early Peip. window, worth a visit. 
In the corn-market is the Hospital 
of St. John, founded before 1280. 
Behind it was a building called the 
** Harbinge" in which travellers were 
entertained. The brothers of St. 
John used to b^ in the churches, 
and at Ihe harbour in the herring 
season. The hospital has been 
entirely remodelled. 

Without the town, on the Deal 
road, is the hospital of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the great patron of lepers. 
Its age is unknown, but it is pro- 
bably of the 12th cent. An estate of 
nearly 300 acres adjoins this hospital, 
which supports 16 brethren and 
sisters. It was probably at first a 
lazar-house, but afterwards (like 
Harbledown near Canterbury) re* 
ceived pilgrims and travellers. The 
knightly family of Sandwich were 
great benefactors to it; and in its 
chapel is the altar-tomb, with effigy, 
of Sir Henry Sandwich, probably a 
cenotaph, for the ground has been 
searched in vain for any deposit. 
This chapel is E. E., and interesting. 
Farm-buildings arc raised against its 
walls in a most unseemly fashion. 
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. At tho opposite end of the town, 
near the site of the Canterbury gate, 
is the Grammar School, founded 1 563 
by Sir Roger Manwood, whose tomb, 
in St. Stephen's church, near Canter- 
bury, has already been noticed (see 
Bte. 9). His father was a draper of 
Sandwich, " a goodly and pleasant 
gentleman. " Sir Roger was lK)m here 
in 1525. The rules for the govern- 
ment of the school are curiously 
minute. The books to be used are 
the " diallogs of Castilio,*' "thexer- 
cises of Apthomius," ** Virgills Eglogs 
or some chaste poet," "Tully, Cesso*, 
and Livie." The seal exhibits a 
grave personage in a recess, with 
flames for hair, surrounded by bees, 
and young ideas in trunk hose. The 
building is Flemish in character, with 
crowstepped gables ; but is much de- 
cayed, and, to judge from externals, 
has cause to fear the visitation of Sir 
Roger's ghost. It is no longer used 
for the grammar-school, w£ach has 
been removed further into the town. 
Richard Knolles, who in his *Hist. 
of the Turks' (first printed 1610) 
displayed in Johnson's opinion ** all 
the excellences that narration can 
admit," was placed here by Sir Roger 
himself as the 3rd master, and wrote 
his history here. 

Some architectural fragments in 
the town deserve attention. ** The 
wood-carving on a house in Strand 
Street maybe especially pointed out ; 
and another ancient house in the same 
street, said to have been occupied by 
Queen Elizabeth when she visited 
tliis town in 1572, contains a room of 
that period, with an extraordinarily 
fine carved chimney-piece. In a 
house in Luciksboat Street there are 
22 panels in oak, with very spirited 
carvings of grotesque heads, supposed 
to be of the time of Henry VIII." 
{WHght.) 

Before or after visiting Rich- 
borough, which must bo done from 
this place, the archaeologist should 
endeavour to see the very important 
collections of W. H. Rolfe, Esq., 



whose residence is in the town. 
Many of these have been figured in 
Mr. R. Smith's * Antiquities of Rich- 
borough' and in the ' Collectanea 
Antiqua;' but there is a deep in- 
terest in examining the actual objects 
close to the spots from which they 
have been restored to light after 
their 1500 years* slumber. Among 
the principal relics are some fine 
Samian ware firom Richborough and 
Reculver, some early glass of great 
rarity, and a crowd of Saxon weapons 
and ornaments from the cemeteries 
Cat Ash and elsewhere) of the first 
Saxon colonists. It is principally to 
Mr. Rolfe that we are indebted for 
the researches lately undertaken at 
Richborough, Osengall, and elsewhere 
in Kent, with such very interesting 
results. His collection (if it be not 
already gone) is destined to join that 
made by the Rev. Bryan Faussett of 
Heppington, also from Kentish ceme- 
teries, and which, having been re- 
jected by the British Museum, is 
now in the hands of Mr. Mayer of 
Liverpool. Together they will form 
the most important and instructive 
collection wnich exists of Roman- 
British and Saxon antiquities. 

Richborough itself, the ancient 
Rutupiae, and perhaps the most 
striking relic of old Rome existing 
in Britain, lies about 1 m. N. of 
Sandwich. All that has been ascer- 
tained respecting it will be foimd in 
Mr. Roach Smith's excellent * An- 
tiquities of Richborough, Recuher, 
and Lymne.* (J. R. Smith, 1850.) 
RutupisB was the favourite Roman 
landing-place {statio tranquiUa it is 
called by Ammian), in crossing from 
the opposite coast of Boulogne. 
(Bononia). Hence the whole di^ 
trict became known as the " Littus 
Rutupinum " — a" word which to un- 
travelled Roman ears suggested the 
delicate " natives," ancestors of the 
Whitstable and Margate oysters of 
our own day, whose birthplace was 
at once recognised by learned gas- 
tronomers, such as the Montanus of 
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Juyenal—" Circeis nata forent an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinoye 
edita fondo Ostrea, callebat primo 
doprenderemorsu." {Juv.8,vr. 139). 
Tlio name first occurs in Lucan*s 
Pharaalia (a.d. 39-65) -•* vaga cum 
Tethys Rutnpinaque Uttora fervent" 
— in allusion to the fierce storms 
which then, as now, swept along 
the Kentish coast, — and for the last 
time in the Notitia (a.d. 400-450^, 
where the Legio Secunda Augusta is 
said to have been removed here from 
Chester. Between these periods it 
is mentioned by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, who says that Lupicinus 
landed here temp. Julian, to repel 
the Picts and Scots, and that Theo- 
dosius entered Britain by the same 
route to expel the Saxons. Auso- 
nius three times refers to it, once as 
the burial-place of one of his uncles — 
" Contentum, tellus quem Rutupina 
tegit " — and gives the name of ** Ru- 
tupine robber," " Rutupinus latro," 
to Maximus, whom the legions in 
Britain (a.d. 383) had invested with 
the supreme command. In the Iti- 
neraries, and by the geographer of 
Ravenna, RutupisB is duly recorded. 
Until the northern barbarians began 
to infest the *' Saxon shore," Rutupiro 
and Kent generally seem to have re- 
mained in great quiet and prosperity. 
After this period, when, on accomit 
of their incursions, the legions in 
Britain had been collected in the 
stations along the great wall, and in 
the fortresses of the S. and E. coasts 
of Britain, the Rutupine coast must 
have been the scene of many im- 
portant events, of which the details 
have unfortunately been lost to us. 
The epithet of Ausonius indicates 
liow closely the career of Maximus 
had been connected with it ; and at a 
later period the fleet of Carausius, the 
"Archipirata" (a.d. 287-293), must 
have been well acquainted with its 
harbour. Coins of both " usurpers" 
have been found at Richborough ; and 
the camp gate on the reverse of .those 
of Maximus no doubt alludes to the 



great fortified castra, such as Rich- 
borough, Reculver, and Lymne, 
erected along the coast to repel the 
barbarians. RutupisB was held by 
the famous second legion, whose 
"Capricorn" so often occurs at 
Chester and in Northumberland, 
and the " Vir spectabilis," the Count 
of the Saxon Shore, reckoned it under 
his " disposition," together with the 
other fortresses of his district. 

There was a ** Castellum " at Ru- 
tupi» very early, as coins found 
there prove; but the last of the 
Romans who put the island into an 
effectual state of defence was the 
great Stilicho ; and it has been sug- 
gested (^Quarterly Beview^ vol. xcvii. J 
tiiat the remains we now see may be 
indebted to him for some portion 
of their long enduring massiveness. 
Claudian's lines will thus be read 
with interest on the spot. 

** Me qnoqne vicinis pereuntem gentibns, in- 
quit (i. e. Brit.) 
Munlvit Stilicho, totam cum Scotus lernen 
Movit, et inft sto epuraavit remige Tetliys. — 
Illius eflfectum curis ne tela timerem 
Scotica, ne Pictum tremerem, neu litore toto 
Prospicerem dubiU venturum Saxona 
vtnlU." 

Thus prepared to be called back 
into the world of Roman Britain, we 
may find our way to Richborough 
along the Canterbury road, from 
which we turn off by a path skirting 
the Stour, and marked by some wind- 
mills. The walls are in view the whole 
way, and on the highest point of the 
hill on the 1. was the ancient amphi- 
theatre. At the commencement of 
the cliff, the road divides, and " the 
pedestrian can either proceed by the 
side of the railway, between the chff 
and the river, or cross the railway, 
and ascend the hill to the S. wall." 
The first is perhaps the most im- 
pressive approach, opening at once 
on the great N. wall, the best pre- 
served portion of the structure. This 
is about 460 ft. in length, 30 ft. high 
on the exterior in some places, and 
in others 20 ft. The masses of ruin 
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passed in ascending to it from the 
river are those of a return wall now 
quite overthrown, and of a tower and 
buttress, near the angle of the cliff. 
At the opposite N.W. angle, are 
the remains of a circular tower; 
and there were originally 2 square 
towers on this side of the castrum, 
nearly equidistant from the circular 
comer towers, and from a postern in 
the centre. (The general character of 
the square towers will perhaps be 
best seen in the W. wall, where one 
remains in more entire preservation.) 
The great wall at the postern is 10 ft. 
8 in. thick ; the entrance wall 6 ft. 4. 
In the W. wall the principal opening 
is the Deciunan gate, where ^a com- 
plete stone pavement, long since re- 
moved, was laid open towards the 
middle of last cent., by Boys, the 
historian of Sandwich : beyond it, S., 
are the remains of a square tower. 
These square towers, throughout the 
fortress, were " soHd to the extent 
of nearly 8 ft. from the foundation, 
hollow m the centre, and united 
to the main wall again at the top. 
It is probable that tiiey contained a 
room, with loopholes for watchers. 
The holes in the main wall, within 
these towers, seem to have '.served 
for the insertion of timber." {C R. 
Smith.) At the S.W. comer of the 
W. wall was a circular tower, of which 
only the foimdation remains ; the S. 
waU has a square tower toward the 
centre. There was no wall toward 
the cliff, which itself served as a pro- 
tection. The external facing is most 
perfect in the N. wall, and is formed 
of regular courses of squared grit and 
Portland stone, bonded at irregular 
intervals by double rows of large flat 
tiles made of well-tempered clay. 
These do not extend into the widl 
beyond the width of a single tile, or at 
most a couple. At the postern gate 
they are relieved at the angles by 
short intermediate courses of red and 
yellow tiles. Internally, the facing 
was chiefly composed of flints. It 
has been much destroyed; but a 



tolerably good fragment remains 
near the N.W. comer. The great 
body of the wall consists of layers 
of boulders, sandstone, &c., arranged 
with much precision, and cemented 
with mortar formed of Ume, grit, sea- 
sheUs, and pounded tiles. 

Within the area, not far from tho 
N.E. comer, a' ridge in the form of a 
cross will be observed, rising shghtly 
above the ground. This is the mark 
of a superstructure which has en- 
tirely disappeared, and which was 
based on a sohd rectangular platform 
of masonry, underground, 144 ft. long, 
104 ft. wide, and 5 ft. thick. Beneath 
this platform is an extensive sub- 
terranean building, an examination 
of which has been attempted, but 
hitherto without success. " Nothing 
at all analogous to it has been dis- 
covered at any of the Roman stations 
in this country, or as far as can be 
ascertained, on the continent." It 
has been suggested that it was used 
as an arsencd for arms, or as a store- 
house for com : but until it has been 
opened, nothing can be determined 
witii any certainty. The cross above 
may have been flie foundation of a 
sacellum or chapel. It was long 
called " St. Augustine's Cross," pos- 
sibly from some tradition of the re- 
ception of Augustine here by King 
Ethelbert. 

It must be carefully remembered 
that Butupise was not a large walled 
city like Durovernum (Canterbury) 
or London, but only a strong frontier 
fortress. The ancient arrangement 
of buildings within the walls it is 
impossible to determine. Fragments 
of pillars and cornices, in a fine white 
marble, and of mural painting, have 
been found ; and the whole ground 
withinand around is still strewed with 
pieces of tiles and broken potter}-. 
There were probably numerous villas 
without the walls ; tiie foundations of 
one of which were laid bare in cutting 
the railway below the cliff. For 
engravings and notices of the more 
important discoveries the reader 
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must bo referred to Smith's * An- 
tiquities ' already noticed. The 
greater portion of articles there 
Ignired are preserved in Mr. Bolfe's 
c«ibinet at Sandwich. It has been 
calculated that not less than 140,000 
coins have been found at Richbo- 
rough at different periods. Of those 
described by Mr. Smith, the greater 
number belong to the 10 years 
(287-297) during which the ishind 
maintained its independence under 
Carausius and Allectus, — ^when Bu- 
tupiiB was no doubt a place of great 
importance and much frequented. 

On the highest point of the hill, 
about 460 yards from the S.W. angle 
of the castrum, are the remains of 
a castrensian amphitheatre, now 
covered with earth, but laid com- 
pletely open by Mr. Eolfe in 1849. It 
was walled, and formed an ellipse, the 
longer diameter measuring 200 ft., the 
shorter 166. There were 3 entrances, 
N. S. and W. On the ruined wall of 
the W. entrance a skeleton was found* 
with a brass coin of Gonstantine under 
the right hand. Standing here, where 
athletes and gladiators once delighted 
the shouting soldiers, the imagina- 
tion, in spite of the ploughs lying 
quietly under the hollows of the 
broken walls, or of the wheat-field 
that closes up round them, may restore 
the fortress, see the glittering helmets 
and eagles of the legionaries sweep 
out from its gates, or look down upon 
the tail triremes at rest in the har- 
bour below. Eegulbium (Reculver), 
the sister castle, is within sight, and 
far over the sea are the hazy cliffs of 
Gessoriacum (Boulogne). The site 
is still, as Leland describes it, " won- 
derful fair,*' but must have been 
far more so when the sea swept up 
on one side toward Sandwich, and on 
the other toward Reculver; thus 
leaving RutupiaB at the point of the 
promontory, still indicated by its liigh 
ground and cliff. 

The Watling Street, proceeding 
eastward from Canterbury, touched 
the sea in the neighbourhood of 



RutupiiB — ^probably on the Sandwich 
side of the fortress. Besides Boman 
relics, ranging over the whole 400 
ywtrs of their occupation, Saxon 
coins and personal ornaments, clasps 
and fibul», have been found at Bich- 
borough, indicating the continued 
occupation of the place by the new 
conquerors. There was a chapel and 
hermitage within the walls in Le- 
land's time, now quite gone. This 
chapel, dedicated to St. Augustine, 
was perhaps a more direct memorial 
than the name of " St. Augustine's 
Cross," of the reception of the Boman 
missionaries here by Ethelbert after 
the meeting in the Isle of Thanet. 
From Bichborough they advanced to 
Canterbury along the line of the 
Watling Street. (See StanUy't 
H. Af., p. 19.) Nearly opposite the 
Decuman gate of the casUe is seen 
the spire of Ash Churchy which serves 
as a landmark. The ch. itself is 
E. E. and very fine. The tower is 
central. Some judicious restorations 
have lately been made here; and 
there is a good E. window by Wille- 
ment. There are 2 altar-tombs and 
some brasses. The effigy of an un- 
known knight (temp. Edw. II.) on 
one of the altar-tombs is of great 
interest, since it affords an example 
of the gradual change from mail to 
plate-armour. Instead of a mail 
hauberk, several successive plates of 
steel are riveted on a tunic of cloth 
which reaches nearly to the knees. 
The gauntlets are formed in the 
same way ; and between them and 
the elbows appear the sleeves of the 
leather hauketon. The short surcoat 
is also an early example. Meyrick 
assigns the date 1320 to this effigy. 
Here, at Ash, was one of the earliest 
Saxon settlements. At Gilton in 
this parish a Saxon burial-ground 
was long since discovered, from 
which personal ornaments, weapons, 
and other relics of the highest in- 
terest, have been, and are still, 
disinterred. Many of these are in 
Mr. Eolfe's cabinet. They are all 
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of the pagan Saxon period, indicat- 
ing considerable artistic skiU, and 
some imitation of Home. Douglas's 
* Nenia Britannica ' (1793) first drew 
attention to this spot. 

[About 2 m. S. of Ash, Wodembo- 
roughs on a height " throwing down 
vanous small streams N. and S. into 
the Stour and the sea " {Kemlle)^ was 
probably selected for this reason as a 
sacred Saxon site. There is here a re- 
markable earthen mound, adjoining 
the ch. ; and Saxon sepulchral re- 
mains have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Eastry (3 m. from Sandwich) has 
a large E. E. ch. with some Norm, 
portions. It belonged to Ch. Ch., 
Canterbury, and Becket lay con- 
cealed here for some days before 
his flight. The murder of the Saxon 
princes, buried imder King Egbert's 
throne (see Minster, Rte. 6), is placed 
here by Matthew of Westminster, in- 
dicating at least the traditional im- 
portance of Eastry. 

At Wingham (2 m. from Ash) is a 
large Dec. and Perp. ch. in a sad 
state of dirt and whitewash. Abp. 
Peckham founded here a college for 
a proYOst and 6 canons ; and some 
remains of the collegiate buildings 
may be traced opposite the church- 
yard in " Canon Row,'**where the 
village inn, with a remarkable gable 
and bargeboard, apparently formed 
part of them. The S. chancel is 
filled with an elaborate monument 
for the Oxenden family of Deane, 
a siagular structure, consisting of a 
pyramid with despairing cherubs 
at the base, whose hideous faces 
and very large tears are worth 
notice. In the ch. (1360) Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Marquis of 
Juliers, and widow of John Plan- 
tagenet, was married to Sir Eustace 
Dabrieschescourt. The lady had 
taken the veil at Waverley, and for 
this breach of her vows was con- 
demned daily to repeat the 7 peni- 
tential psalms and the 15 graduals, 
once every year to visit the shrine of 



St. Thomas at Canterbury, and once 
every week to wear no "camisia,'* 
and to eat nothing but bread and a 
mess of pottage. This penance she 
endured 51 years. Her story was 
made the subject of an indifferent 
paper in * The World,' by Horace 
Walpole.] 

On the bank of the Stour, oppo* 
site Richborough, a farmhouse indi- 
cates the site of Stonar (perhaps the 
Lapis Tituli of Nennius). The town 
was destroyed by the French in 1385. 

In the marshes through which tiie 
railroad passes after leaving Minster 
are patches of a large reed grass, 
used for thatching and sometimes 
for fences. The effect of the long 
pointed leaf in masses, with its grace- 
ful tassel of seed, is very beautiful, 
and the breeze sweeps through these 
Midas plots with a most musiclkl 



"susurrus." 



5 m. from Sandwich is Deal (Pop. 
7000— Jnfw ; Royal Hotel, Fountain), 
at which point liie rail ceases. Deal 
rose into importance as a harbour as 
Sandwich declined; there is conse- 
quently nothing of any great anti- 
quity in the lower town, adjoining 
the pier, which is of much later date 
than Upper Deal^ on the hill above, 
the origmal village. The church of 
Upper Deal has some Norm, frag- 
ments. That of Lower Deal is a 
Queen Anne structure of the most 
barbaric character. St. Andrew's 
Church, in West Street, was com- 
pleted in 1850. The "General 
Baptists' Chapel" is so far a curi- 
osity that it is said to have been built 
by Samuel Tavemor, governor of 
Deal Castle throughout the period of 
the Commonwealth. By Charles II. 
he was employed to carry out the 
laws against dissenters, but was him- 
self converted, and baptized in the 
Delf at Sandwich, 1663. 

The historical memorials of Deal 
(passing by Csesar's landing for the 
present) are scanty. Perkin Warbeck 
landed here in 1495, and was de- 
feated by the men of Sandwich : in 
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1540 Anne of Cleves was received 
in the caatle after her voyage ; and it 
was at Deal that Queen Adelaide 
fiist set her foot on British ground. 
In Pennant's time Deal was entirely 
supported by the shipping in the 
Downs, and *' every shop was filled 
with punch -bowls and drinking- 
glasses." Its long narrow streets are 
now somewhat better supplied, and, 
together with the adjoining village 
of Walmer, it has numerous summer 
visitors. 

Deal Castle, like the castles of 
Sandown and Walmer, was one of 
the "platforms and blockhouses** 
built along the coast by Henry 
VIII. in 1539, when it seemed pro- 
bable that England would have to 
stand singlehanded against a com- 
bination of the great continental 
powers. The king himself, at much 
personal inconvenience, rode along 
the coast to hasten their completion. 
They are all alike, and consist of a 
central keep or circular tower, sur- 
roimded by 4 round bastions. Both 
at Deal and at Walmer there are 
numerous modem additions. The 
captain of Deal Castle is appointed 
by the Lord Warden. Sandoum 
Castle about ^ m. N. of Deal has a 
higher interest. Here "after 11 
months' harsh and strict imprison- 
ment " (only a part of which, how- 
ever, was passed at Sandown), "with- 
out crime or accusation," died Colonel 
Hutchinson, Sept. 11, 1664. It is 
still, as then, a "lamentable old 
ruined place, not weather-proof, 
unwholesome and damp," the sea 
in front, and the dreary marsh 
land toward Sandwich stretching 
away behind it. " "When no other 
recreations were left him he di- 
verted himself with sorting and 
shadowing cockle-shells, which his 
wife and daughter gathered for him, 
with as much delight as he used 
to take in the richest agates and 
onyxes he could compstss, with the 
most artificial engravings." (^Me- 
moirs by his Wife.) We may recall 



his grave fig^ire, such as it appears 
in the well-known portrait, with 
long unpuritanical hair falling over 
his shoulders, slowly pacing the 
beach, where at last he obtained 
leave to walk, and intermingling 
his discourse " of the public con- 
cernments" with sundry prophe- 
cies of the downfall of the Stuarts, 
and confusion of the " serpentine 
seed " of the Cavaliers. " The place 
had killed him," certified the doc- 
tors. The conveyance in which the 
colonel was brought to Sandown, his 
chair, and a so-called portrait, are still 
shown in the castle. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was not admitted permanently to the 
castie, but had to remain in "that 
cut-throat town of Deal" at an 
excessive charge, walking back 
there at night "with horrible toil 
and inconvenience." With the 
black shadow thus cast on Deal 
must be contrasted the reputation 
c<mferred on the place by Mrs. 
EUzabeth Carter, the translatrcss of 
Epictetus, whose really profound 
Greek learning excited the admira- 
tion of Dr. Johnson, — none the less 
because " she could make a pudding 
as well as translate Epictetus, and 
work a handkerchief as well as com- 
pose a poem." She was bom (^1717) 
and lived here, passing throughput 
all the neighbouring villages for a 
"cunning gentlewoman," who rivalled 
Francis Moore in her powers of fore- 
telling future events. In her house 
(now pulled down) was a portrait of 
the learned lady " in the costume ap- 
propriated to Minerva." (^Memoirs 
by Rev. T. Pennington.) 

Between the town of Deal and the 
castle are the naval yard, of no 
great importance, the custom-house, 
watch-house, and the pilot-house. 
Beyond the castle commences the 
village of Walmer, which, like Deal, 
has its upper and lower towns. 
Lower Walmer lies along the beach ; 
and at the S. end has some very 
pleasant houses. As a quiet bathing 
place, it is much preferable to the 
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larger towns on the coast (there 
is no good hotel, however, nearer 
than Deal). The naval hospital, 
on the rt. after passing Deal Castle, 
has accommodation for 250 patients. 
The barracks, beyond, were built 
in 1795, when the coast seemed 
to demand some more effective pro- 
tection than Henry VIII. 's "worm- 
eaten " castles. They are arranged 
for 1100 infantry and a troop of 
horse. St. Saviour'e Chapel was 
completed in 1849. Walmer Castle^ 
to which the visitor's attention 
is first turned, the officicd resi- 
dence of the great duke as Lord 
Warden, and the spot where (Sept. 
14, 1852) *' tanti viri mortalitas magis 
quam vita finita est," lies about ^ m. 
beyond St. Saviour's. The interior 
is only shown when the castle is un- 
occupied. 

Walmer, like Deal and Sandown, 
is one of Henry VIII.'s block- 
houses, but has been greatly altered, 
although the origined plan is still 
traceable. It was early assigned to 
the Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports 
as an official residence ; and the Duke 
of Wellington, after succeeding Lord 
Liverpool as warden in 1829, re- 
gularly spent the autumn months 
here. The window of the end turret, 
farthest from Deal, is that of the 
room in which he died. The sea 
views from the windows of the prin- 
cipal apartments, and from the plat- 
form in front, are very fine. The 
moat has been converted into a 
kitchen garden ; and at the back 
stretches up a long plantation of 
beeches and sycamores, made by 
Mr. Pitt, and showing evident signs 
of battles with the sea winds. They 
protect, however, some very fine 
evergreens, including a laurestinus 
of remarkable size, and laurels worthy 
of the garden of a hero. From the 
midst of the turf rise two shoots from 
Napoleon's weeping willow at St. 
Helena, planted by the Duke him- 
self, and carefully watched by him. 

Within tlie castle (the furniture of j 



which has been altered since tho 
Duke's death) a small room is shown 
in which William Pitt, then Lord 
Warden, is said to have held frequent 
conferences with Lord Nelson, whilst 
the fleet lay in the Downs. 

A footpath along the beach, gay 
with the yellow flowers of the homed 
poppy, leads to Kingsdovm, a decayed 
"member" of the Cinque Port of 
Dover, picturesquely situated under 
the cliffs, which recommence here. 
St. John's Chapel, above it, was com- 
pleted in 1850. Its erection and en- 
dowment are entirely due to William 
Curling, Esq., whose residence is 
opposite. Some indistinct traces of 
an intrenchment in the valley here 
are said by DarreU to have been 
formerly called " Koman Codde,'* 
which he is pleased to interpret 
" Eomanorum fortitudo." It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Borrow's Bomanye 
friends may have known more of the 
matter. Small pieces of amber are 
found on the beach here, and on that 
of the Isle of Thanet, after a gale, i 

The scene from Deal and Walmer 

beach — and yet more so where the 

cliffs recommence at Kingsdown— 

is always grand and impressive. 

The Downs, " the safest and most 

commodious roadstead in the world,*' 

lie in front, generaUy crowded with 

merchantmen, and not often without 

some specimen of those " brave 

navies 

** From floating cannons' thundering throates 
that all the world defye," 

Beyond is seen the fringe of breakers 
along the perilous Goodwins. N. 
are the cliffs of Thanet, and Peg- 
weU Bay with its memories of Augus- 
tine and the Saxons; and opposite 
stretches away the French coast, 
from the " Noirmottes " above Calais 
to the heights beyond Boulogne — the 
old country of the Morini — ^with its 
chalk cliffs of Blanez and Grisnez ; 
the sight of which brings crowding 
back on the mind all the eventful 
story from the day when the oars of 
the Homan galleys first flashed in 
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the sunshine across the narrow strait, 
to that- (August, 1850) on which 
the cable of the electric telegraph 
attached the ** fines terrarum ** of the 
Britons to the great world opjposite. 
The coast of the Pas de Calais has 
undergone at least as much change 
as that of Kent; but the Portus 
Iccius, from which CsBsar sailed, cer- 
tainly lay within sight opposite, and 
probably stretched up imder the 
Noirmottes as far as St. Omer. 
Standing on the beach at Wahner, 
it is not a little interesting to 
have at once before us the points 
both of departure and of arrival ; 
for it was in all probability on this 
low coast, between Eingsdown and 
Thanet, that Caesar's first landing 
was made — ^the first great landmark 
in the history of Britain, which was 
thus brought within the pale of 
the Boman world. Professor Airey 
(^Archseologia^ xxxv.) has brought for- 
ward some interesting arguments for 
fixing the landing at Pevensey. The 
shore near Folkestone, and the coast 
of Komney Marsh, have also been 
suggested. But the weight of evi- 
dence still seems in favour of Deal, 
which, although the coast has much 
altered, must always have been " in 
piano et aperto littore.** 

The DotmSy between the break- 
water of the Goodwins and the shore 
— the largest natural harbour of re- 
fuge existing — are 8 m. in length and 
6 wide, containing about 20 m. of 
good anchorage. No doubt they are 
" a down bed to repose in," as Defoe 
suggests; but the name is derived 
from the dunes or sand-heaps of the 
Goodwins and the shore. They are 
well protected from E. W. and N., 
but are unsafe under a high S. wind ; 
and a " Deal gale," such as howled 
along the Rutupine shores in Lucan's 
time, generally sends ashore many 
of the lesser craft. The Downs vary 
in depth from 4 to 12 fathoms. In 
many parts are overfalls and sands— 
as the Brake, the Quern, &c. — dry 
wholly or partially at low water. 



The fjEunous Goodwins — ** a very 
dangerous flat and fatal, where the 
carcases of many a tall ship lie 
buried** (^ferch, of F<?n»ce)— extend- 
ing about 9 m. between tiie 2 fore> 
lands, run nearly parallel with the 
coast. They consist of 2 parts, 
divided in the middle by 4 narrow 
channels, about 2 fathoms deep; 
one of which, called " the Swasii," 
is navigable in fine weather. E. of 
the N. Goodwin is a bank of chalk — 
a more substantial fragment of Earl 
Godwin*s Lomea than the sands 
themselves : — 

•• Where oft by mariners are shown 
(Unless the men of Kent are liars) 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. 

And palace roofs, and steeple spires." 

Whatever may have been their ori- 
^n, they are probably older than 
either Earl Godwin or Tenterden 
steeple. There is no early notice of 
any island in this place, tiiough it is 
not impossible that more than one 
change may have taken place here 
during the many inundations which 
have swept over this, and the oppo- 
site Flemish, coasts. Sir C. Lyell 
suggests that the last remains of an 
island, consisting, like Sheppey, of 
clay, may have been carried away by 
the great fiood of 1099, recorded by 
the Saxon Chronicle. {Frinciples of 
Geology, i. 409.) The sands are 
completely covered at high water. 
At low they may be walked upon 
with safety, except in certain ominous, 
lake-like places, the especial pro- 
perty of the water-nixes. 

Seamen assert that if a ship of the 
largest size were to strike on the 
Goodwins she would be completely 
swallowed up by the quicksands in a 
few days. The bank consists in 
reality of 15 ft. of sand, resting on 
blue clay — a fact which seems to 
prove that it is a remnant of land 
and not a mere accumulation of sea- 
sand. {Lyell.) 

A lighthouse and 2- beacons on 
the Goodwins have been successively 
erected and destroyed since 1841. 
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Two floating lights now mark the 
K. and S. heads of the sands, and 
another is fixed at the Gnll stream 
— ^the main passage into the North 
Sea. The Calais light and the re- 
volving light at Boulogne are also 
visible from the beach, as are those 
of the North and South Forelands. 

The most memorable case of ship- 
wreck on the Goodwins took place 
during the great storm of Nov., 
1703, which Uisted 14 days ; during 
its greatest violence (the night of 
the 26th) 13 men-of-war were lost 
on the sands, and nearly the wlfble 
of their crews perished. Many East 
Indiamen have been wrecked on 
them ; but the number of vessels lost 
or damaged here bears no proportion 
to those which pass in safety ; and 
** the improvements in navigation, the 
use of cnain-cables, and the applica- 
tion of steam-power, have rendered 
these sands much less formidable 
than formerly." Bockets thrown up 
from the lightboats at the sands are 
the signals tiiat some vessel has struck 
on them ; and such calls for help are 
instantiy responded to by the boat- 
men of the coast, who, loungers on 
ordinary occasions, start into activity 
at the approach of a storm. The 
number of lives annually saved by 
these boats, ** admirably handled by 
their hardy crews," is very great. It 
is, indeed, true that they look upon 
the wreck itself as their own pro- 
perty ; but there are few among 
them who might not appropriate the 
epitaph of George Philpott in Deal 
Church : — 

" Full many liVes he saved with his un- 
daunted crew, 
He put his trudt in Providence, and cared 
not how it blew." 

All along the coast these boatmen 
are known by the name of hoveUers ; 
no doubt a corruption of hobelers, 
the ancient name of the light-armed 
English cavalry, from the hobby or 
small horse ridden by them. Thus 
the light boats of the Deal seamen 
were their hobbies. The shore life 



of the hovellers is scarcely without 
reproach. In fine weather they re- 
main altogether idle and inactive ; 
and are only roused to exertion 
by the occurrence of what the old 
Comishmen used to call a " provi- 
dential " wreck. 

[The country landward 'of Deal 
is comparatively bare and unpic- 
turesque; yet it is interesting as 
having been (together with Thanet^ 
the first portion of Britain colonisea 
by the invading Saxons, of whose 
early settiements it still contains 
numerous traces. Besides burial- 
grounds of the heathen period (as 
Ash, OsengalU &c.), some of me 
churches are. remarkably placed 
within ancient entrenchments (Wal- 
mer, Coldred, &c.), and others have 
close adjoining them lofty earthen 
mounds (Wodnesborough, Coldred), 
possibly marking the sites of early 
mark or hundred courts. 

Of the churches themselves, the 
most interesting in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal are Great Mongeham 
and Northboume. Great Mongeham, 
2 m. from Deal, is mainly E. E., with 
a later tower, commanding a wide 
view over the country. This ch, 
has lately been restored by Butter- 
field. The chancel sedilia are worth 
notice. 

Great Mongeham (Monk-ham) be- 
longed to St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury. Some remains of brick and 
flint walls near the W. door of the 
ch. indicate the site of an ancient 
mansion belonging to the family of 
Crayford, whose monuments still re- 
main in the ch. 

1 m. beyond Great Mongeham is 
Northboume, which the archaeologist 
will find well worth a visit. The 
" bum " from which it derives its 
name falls into the Stour at Sand- 
wich. The manor was granted by 
Eadbald (618) to St. Augustine's, by 
which monastery the ch. was of 
course erected. This (dedicated to 
St. Augustine) is E. E. of very in- 
teresting character, with a tower at 
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the intersection of nave and chancel. 
At the E. end of chancel are 3 
lights, one ahove another, the upper- 
most in the roof, and circular. 
Within, the lowest light is placed 
within a recessed arch, having pilas- 
ters at the angles. Above tMs arch 
is the second light. The piscina is 
trian^lar-head^. The tower arches 
are circular — except that opening to 
the nave, which is pointed, witii a 
zigzag moulding— and have a broad 
reversed trefoil on the capitals of the 
lower pilasters. The windows are 
trefoil-headed within, and broadly 
splayed ; flush without. The door of 
the S. porch, with tympanum and 
zigzag moulding, has the mason's 
mark on one of the stones. 

In the S. transept (which is later 
and has a curious S. window) is the 
tomb of Sir Edwin Sandys and his 
wife, second son of the Abp. of York 
(1629). Both are recumbent effigies 
in white marble, and very good. 

Northbourne Court lies below the 
ch. It was at one time among the 
greatest ornaments of this part of 
Kent, and its gardens, carefcdly 
tended by the monks, ** rose into 
divers terraces, which had been laid 
up with great art and expense for 
the cultivation of fruits and vege- 
tables." The site is said to have 
been that of a palace of King 
Eadbald ; and in Leland's time, ** yn 
breking a side of walle yn the halle, 
were found ii children's bones." 

Northbourne Court was for some 
time in the hands of the Sandys fa- 
mily. It is now a large farm : the 
bams and outbuildings may possibly 
repay examination. 

Betskanger Chfircht 6 m. from Deal, 
is Norman, and has been admirably 
restored by Mr. Salvin. 

In the neighbourhood of Deal are 
Cottington (G. Hooper, Esq.) and 
Betskanger Park (Sir Walter James, 
Bart.)] 

The railway ceases at Deal, but 
coaches and omnibuses start several 
times a-day for Dover, passing through 



Walmer. This road is, however, bare, 
and oflfers few points of interest. The 
tcaVc to Dover along the cliffs, by the 
South Foreland, is about 10 m., and 
magnificent. On the beach, beyond 
Kingsdown, stations for rifle prac- 
tice and « judging of distance " have 
been fixed for the use of the Walmer 
barracks. It is possible to walk to 
Dover by the beach, but in this case 
the tides must be carefully noted. 
The white, fiint-bedded cliffs afford 
no resting - places, like ** Bessie's 
apron ;** and whoever may find him- 
self beneath them in Sir Arthur 
Wardour's position will have but a 
slender chance of escape. The loose 
shingle, moreover, under the Fore- 
land, affords by no means a pleasant 
path. The pedestrian will do best 
to walk by the cliffs to St. Marga- 
ret's, see the very interesting Norm, 
church there, and then descend to 
the beach from the preventive sta- 
tion at Comhill, on the other sido 
of the S. Foreland. From this point 
a footpath continues to Dover. 

The main road from Deal passes 
through the village of Upper Walmer ^ 
2 m. The chancel arch and S. door 
of tbe ch. are Norman, and richly 
decorated. There is no memorial of 
" El Gran Lor," but the pew which 
he used to occupy almost every Sun- 
day during his residence at Walmer. 
This is the large seat immediately in 
front of the pulpit. The wonderful 
square addition to the ch. was made 
in 1826. The churchyard is enclosed 
by a deep ancient fosse. Near it 
are some relics of a mansion belong- 
ing to the ancient family of Criol. 
About half-way down Castle-street, 
in the village, a house is pointed out 
which was tenanted by the " Duke 
when Sir Arthur Wellesley: it is 
known as " The Duke's House." 

The various intrenchments in the 
neighbourhood (interesting in con- 
nexion with C«Bsar's landing),noticed 
by Hasted, are now difficult of dis- 
covery, in consequence of increased 
cultivation. " A deep single fosse 
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upon a rising ground ** is mentioned 
near Walmer Church, and there are 
said to be marks of intrenchment at 
Hawkshill close, near the castle, to 
the S. There are others N. of Rip- 
ple Church, and at Dane Pitts, on 
a farm now called Winkland Oaks. 
This last is readily found, although 
much changed since it was figured 
by Hasted. It is too small for a 
fortification of any sort, and was 
probably a " bower " or " Troy- 
town," in which games took place 
on certain occasions. (See Rte. 8 ; 
Julaber's Grave, Chilham.) 

From the high groimd above 
Walmer a fine view is obtained 
northward, — Sandwich, with Rich- 
borough beyond it; Thanet, and 
Ramsgate stretching along its cliffs ; 
the Downs on one side, and on the 
other a wide sweep of undulating 
chalk country, full of Saxon me- 
morials. 

Bipple church (belonging to St. 
Augustine's), to which a footpath 
lead^ across the open£elds, has some 
Norm, portions. The W. window is 
circular with pilasters. At Sutton, 
1 m. further S., is a small Norm. ch. 
of some interest. It is dedicated to 
SS. Peter and Paul, and has nave 
and chancel, with circular apse. The 
windows are circular-headed, varying 
in size, with zigzag ornaments rudely 
scratched above them. The S. door 
has an enriched tympanum. The N. 
door (now closed) is immediately op- 
posite, as at Ripple and Northboume. 
The wall of the W. end is said to have 
been injured by an earthquake, April 
6, 1 680. It has been rebuilt, but still 
shows the circular window. All the 
rest of the ch. remains unaltered. 
The manor belonged to the family of 
Criol. 

3 m. from Deal is the village of 
Rlnguxmld. The church, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas, perhaps served as a 
landmark. It stands on high ground, 
commanding fine views of the Downs. 
The sheU is E. B., but much altera- 
tion has taken place. The raised 



ground S. of ch. may perhaps mark 
an intrenchment like that at Walmer. 

At Oxney, 1 m., are some fragments 
of a desecrated chapel. Oxney Court 
(R. Roffey, Esq.) adjoins. Some dis- 
tance off the road, W., are the two 
Langdons. The ch. of East Langdon 
has a late Norm, turret for 2 bells. 
The pulpit-cloth is made from an 
ancient vestment of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with the words " Jesu 
Maria," and other figures. " It well 
deserves to be copied." (Sussey.) 
At West Langdon was a Benedictine 
abbey, founded 1192, by WiU. de 
AubeviUe. Both this and the ch. 
have disappeared, a few ivy-covered 
walls of the latter alone remaining. 
Here Leyton, Cromwell's commis- 
sioner (Oct., 1535), after gaining 
entrance with much difficulty, took 
captive the abbot's "tender damoi- 
sel," her apparel being found in the 
abbot's coffer (see his graphic letter 
in Froude*8 Hist. vol. i.). 

A road at the head oi Oxney Hill, 
1., leads to 8t. Margaret's at Cliff, 
where the Norm. ch. must on no 
account be left unvisited. The nave 
of 4 bays has circular piers, except 
one, which is clustered. The bases 
are best seen at the W. end, but are 
buried in whitewash. A much en- 
riched moulding surrounds the arches. 
The capitals of the piers have various 
Norm, ornaments. At the angles^ 
and at the centre of each arch, are 
heads, and there is a singular mask 
in the centre of the moulding between 
the nave arches and the clerestory. 
The -aisles do not extend beyond tho 
nave. The small and deeply splayed 
side-windows have nearly all been 
altered : in that at the E. end of the 
S. aisle is a bracket for a figure, pro- 
bably above an altar. The circular 
chancel arch is unusually loftj', 
reaching to the top of the clerestory 
windows. The chancel, of great 
length, has at the E. end 3 windows 
below, half blocked by a carved 
Corinthian screen, and one (closed) 
above. The rest of the chancel 
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windows are circular-headed. The 
tower arch in pointed. The exterior 
wall of the nave, rising above the 
aisles, is surrounded by a rich arcade, 
which is pierced at intervals for the 
clerestory windows. There is a low 
side window (circular-headed), but 
now blocked up, on S. side of chancel. 

Some whitewash has been removed, 
and more might be got rid of with 
great advantage. The church is 
pewed in orthodox style, and is 
altogether in a sad state. 

Tne manor has always belonged 
to the archbishops of Canterbury, by 
one of whom (Anselm?) the ch. 
must have been erected. In this, as 
in most other Kentish villages, the 
stocks appear in the churchyard, 
and are reverenced as a venerable 
institution, — though their usual state 
of dilapidation would reassure Dr. 
Bicabocca. 

Beyond the church, which lifts 
itself proudly above the little village, 
a "gate' opens to the sea. The 
cliffs unfold like an amphitheatre; 
and down their broken sides a road 
winds to St. Margaret's bay, whose 
voices come floating inland with a 
solemn music — 

" Et gemitum ingentem pelt^, pulsataqne 
saxa 
Audimus longe, fractasque ad littora voces." 

The guillemots which breed in the 
cliffs here are said by Buffon to be 
much sought after by the fishermen 
of Picardy, — as baits for lobsters and 
other fish, according to Pennant. The 
finest fiavoured lobsters in England, 
" small, and turning of a remark- 
ably deep red colour," are found in 
St. Margaret's bay. Gastronomy, 
" which owes everything to the 
Church," is perhaps indebted for their 
discovery to Abp. Morton, by whom 
a smaU pier was constructea below 
the cliffs, " for the defence of the 
fishing craft." 

From St. Margaret's, the 2 light- 
houses on the S. Foreland may be 
visited. Tliis is the nearest point to 



the French coast, the " Pas " being 
somewhat shorter from here to the 
cliff of Grisnez than from Dover to 
Calais. The light at Dunkirk is here 
visible, besides those of Calais and 
Boulogne. The arrangements of the 
S. Foreland lighthouses correspond 
in all particulars with those of the 
N. Foreland. (See Rte. 6.). The 
view from the chffs — always mag- 
nificent — is sometimes render^ 
more so than usual from the passing 
of whole fleets of merchaiitmen~200 
or 300 in number— outward bound, 
after having been detained by con- 
trary wind in the Downs. 

Gu8ton (rt. of the high road) has a 
Norm, ch., worth a visit. The country 
from this point is open and wind-swept. 
The name of " The Lone Tree," 
given to a sycamore, which derives 
importance from its isolation, like a 
remote country squire, indicates its 
character. " This tree is the subject 
of a rather romantic legend. In the 
days of the Commonwealth, they tell 
us, two soldiers of the garrison of 
Dover Castle were jealous of e€w;h 
other on account of a woman, and» 
chancing to walk thus far together, 
one suddenly slew the other with a 
thick staff which he had in his hand. 
Horror-stricken at the crime which 
he had committed, the murderer 
threw the weapon from him violently 
and hastened from the spot ; but the 
staff, falling in such a manner as to 
stick upright in the ground, imme- 
diately took root, and grew into the 
solita:^ tree which stiU remains as 
a perpetual testimony of this san> 
guinanr deed. * ' ( Wright — * Wander- 
ings of an Antiquary.') 

The dark towers of Dover Castle 
at last rise up on the 1., and one of 
the most striking views in Kent opens 
as we descend &e steep hill into the 
town. The valley which stretches 
up rt. from Charlton is called " The 
Rnights' Bottom"— and is said to 
have been the favourite spot for the 
lists and joustings of the Castle gar- 
rison. (For Dover, see Rte. 7.) 
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ROUTE 11. 

CANTERBURY TO DOVER. 

The high road from Canterbuiy 
•to Dover follows throughout much 
of its course the line of the Watling 
Street, which, E. of Canterbury, 
seems to have branched in two divi- 
sions to Kichborough (Rutupise) on 
one hand, and to Dover (DubraB) on 
the other. In King John's charter 
to St. Radegund's Abbey this 
Dover branch is called " Alba Via," 
the "White Way." 

The country is not so wooded as 
among the hills of the Blean W. of 
Canterbury ; and in some parts has 
much in common with the bare, 
open landscape which used to 
delight the traveller by diligence S. 
of Calais. The high ridge of Bar- 
ham Downs, and the valley of the 
Dour beyond them, arc the principal 
features. 

IHeppington, in the parish of Nack- 
ington, 2 m. from Canterbury, and 
1 m. 1. of the road, was the residence 
of the Rev. Bryan Faussett, who 
(toward the close of the last cen- 
tury) was the first to examine the 
graves of the earliest Saxon settlers 
in this part of Kent. His very in- 
teresting museum, probably the most 
important collection of Saxon relics 
wluch exists, is not where it should 
be, in the National Museum, but in 
the possession of H. Meyer, Esq., of 
Liverpgol.3 

Bridge, 3 m., lies picturesquely 



in the valley of the Little Stour, 
the "bourn " or river which gives 
its name to the many neighbour- 
ing bournes (Bishopsboume, Bekes- 
boume, &c.). The Watling Street 
crossed the stream at Bridge, the 
manor and ch. of which belonged to 
the Abbey of St. Augustine. The 
church, dedicated to St. Peter, is 
Norm, and E. E., the latter predomi- 
nating. On the N. side of the chancel 
is a remarkable monument, a recum- 
bent fig^ure in a recess, in a long robe 
with loose sleeves furred at the 
wrists. On the 1. breast is a small 
quatrefoil badge or clasp ; the hair 
is long and straight. It is possibly 
the effigy of some officer of the 
abbey, who had the management of 
its land at Bridge. Above, in the 
head of an arch, are some curious 
carvings in relief, the subjects of 
which are, — the Deity with angels, 
the Temptation, the Expulsion, and 
Cain and Abel. Remark tlie human- 
headed serpent on the tree. The cos- 
tume is about the time of Richard II. 
On the opposite wall (E. side of 
S. window) is a niche for a lamp or 
figure. There is also a memorial of 
the Baron de Montesquieu, grandson 
of the famous President, who died 
here in 1823. 

Between 1630 and 1640 Cornelius 
Jansen the artist lived much at 
Bridge, " and drew many portraits 
for gentlemen in the neighbourhood. 
One of his best works was the por- 
trait of a , Lady Bowyer, of the 
family of Aucher, called for her ex- 
quisite beauty • The Star in the 
East.' " ( Waljoole,) This picture is 
now at St. Alban's Court (see post). 

P^eaving the high road, and fol- 
lowing the stream on the 1., we 
reach (^ m.) Patrixboume, a Norm, 
ch. well deserving a visit. At theE. 
end are 3 circular-headed windows, 
with a fine rose or Catherine wheel, 
like that of Barfreston, above. Over 
the S. door of the chancel is a 
figure in a scaled hauberk, perhaps 
representing St. Michael. The S. 
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door of the nave, looking out from a 
mass of ivy which clusters all over 
the tower, is very rich. In the 
tympanum is a figure of the Saviour, 
witli a triply rayed nimbus ; beneath 
liis feet are dragons and a dog. The 
Caen stone mouldings are as sharp 
as if just finished. A sort of leaf or 
quatrefoil ornament indicates that 
this door was not completed until the 
style was on the point of changing. 
At the end of the -12th cent, the ch. 
belonged to the Priory of Beaulieu 
(near Bouen) in Normandy, by which 
house it was perhaps bidlt. The 
columns and arches within are heavy 
Norm. There are some modem 
stained windows, and others filled 
with Flemish glass of the 16th cent. 
The interior of the ch. has been re- 
stored (1857) by Mr. Scott. 

The Vicarage beyond has the 
Gonyngham crest over the door, in- 
dicating the patronage of that 
family. The house of Bifrons 
(Marchioness of Gonyngham) ad- 
joins. In the drawing-room is a fine 
full length of George IV. by Law- 
rence. Along the front of the house 
a Mr. Taylor, who rebuilt it in 1770, 
placed tlus inscription " in commen- 
dation of his wife :" " Diruta aedificat 
uxor bona, SBdificata diruit mala." 

The road continues along the side 
of the stream, which has some large 
willows on its banks, to Bekeahoume 
(Jm.). On the 1. are 'the remains 
of the Archbishop's Palacey the relics 
of which however are very scanty. 
In the outer wall of the gate-house 
is a stone with Granmer's initials — 
"T. G. 1552: Nosco Teipsum et 
Deum." A few Perp. windows re- 
main. In the garden remark an 
enormous walnut, with twisted and 
gnarled boughs, covered with ivy. 
Granmer (who had acquired the pro- 
perty by an exchange with the 
moc^s of Gh. Gh. Canterbury) re- 
tired to this palace on the accession 
of Queen Mary ; and hid some 
papers (said to have been his will) 
behind the wainscot of the gal- 



lery, where they were found when 
the rebels pulled down the palace, 
as some one who saw them told 
Batteley. From this place Granmer 
removed to Ford (see Rte. 9), 
whence he was committed to the 
Tower. Archbishop Parker resided 
here frequently, as appears from his 
correspondence. The church stands 
rt. on a hillock, and is E. E. with 
some Norm, portions. The B. win- 
dows are double lancets, instead 
of triple as usual. (This arrange- 
ment also occurs at Upper Hardres 
and at Thanington.) In the nave 
is the tombstone of Nicholas Batteley 
the antiquary, vicar of Bekesboume, 
d. 1704. 

A field path still along the Stour 
valley, wliich continues pleasantly 
wooded, leads to the ruined chapel 
of Well. It is E. E. and picturesque. 
Near this is the Howletts (G. Gipps, 
Esq.). In the grounds are some fine 
old cedars. Lee Priory, beyond (Sir T. 
Brydges, Bart.), will be visited with 
some interest by the literary tourist. 
Horace Walpole's "daughter of 
Strawberry, fairer than Strawberry 
herself," is certainly more substan- 
tial than her distinguished parent, 
but is still fantastic enough. The 
house was entirely remodelled by 
Wyatt towards the close of the last 
cent., under the auspices of its then 
owner, Thomas Barrett, Esq. The 
great oriel window is merely a piece 
of external effect. The Library (also 
an " effect ") is fitted as a chapel with 
a small altar in a recess. Through- 
out, the house exhibits a strange 
mixture of churchwarden's Gothic 
with the white paint and gilding 
fashionable at the time of its recon- 
struction. Of the pictures, two arc 
worth special notice— Gharles I., by 
Dobson (?), resting his hand on a 
crystal globe (in the dining-room) ; 
and an early Flemish picture in 
which a deacon is represented 
kneeling between two bishops (now 
in a small upstairs sitting-room). The 
park surrounding the house has 
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nmch broken ground, with some 
good scenery. At the death of Mr. 
Barrett in 1803, Lee Priory passed 
by will to the eldest son of Sir 
Egerton Brydges, then a minor. Sir 
Egerton himself afterwards resided 
here, and in 1813 established the 
Lee Priory Press, the reprints from 
which are well known to all book 
collectors. 

Beyond Lee Park is Littleboumey 
the last of the " bourne " group in this 
direction. The ch. is E. E. The 
lesser Stour, which now joins the 
larger river near Sarre, was perhaps 
formerly navigable for small craft as 
high as Bekesboume : the parish at 
all events became a member of the 
Hastings Cinque Port, and was com- 
pelled to contribute its single ship 
when required. Supposing that Cbb- 
sar's second landing can be fixed with 
certainty at Deal, the river behind 
which he found the Britons posted, 
after his 12 hours' night march, must 
have been the Lesser Stour, and the 
skirmish in which Laberius Durus 
was killed may have taken place 
somewhere about Bekesbourne. {De 
B. G, V. 8-11). 

Returning to Bridge, we diverge 
again rt. of the main road in order 
to visit Bishopsboume (1 m.). It is 
still possible to drive by the side of 
the stream through Bourne Park 
(M. Bell, Esq.). On the higher 
ground some Saxon barrows were 
opened in 1844. Through the trees, 
and beyond the green quiet mea- 
dows, looks out the tower of Bishops- 
bourne, with its memories of Hooker, 
to whom the living was given by Abp. 
Whitgift in 1595. "He had not 
been there 12 months," says Walton, 
" before his books, and the innocency 
and sanctity of his life, became so 
remarkable, that many turned out of 
the road; and others, scholars 
especially, went purposely to see the 
man." Bishopsboume still attracts 
many pilgrims. The Rectory, which 
has been greatly modernised^ con- 
tains a dining-room, the ceiling of 



which is crossed and recrossed with 
beams and rafters of black oak, which 
are probably older than Hooker's 
time. A small study beyond, in 
which he may have conferred with 
Saravia, is also part of the old house. 
In the garden is a noble yew hedge. 

The church, restored about 15 
years since, as a memorial of 
Hooker, is throughout Perp. In the 
modem E. window of five lights are 
the arms of Canterbury (^centre), 
Rochester (1.), and Hooker (rt.). 
Hooker's monument, erected by Sir 
William Cowper in 1633, is on the 
N. wall of the chancel. It is a 
painted bust, in cap and rufif, within 
a circular medalhon. Above are 
two angels bearing a wreath. The 
date here assigned for Hooker's 
death (1603) is inaccurate. It should 
be 1600. Sir William Cowper, who. 
says Walton, " acknowledged Hooker 
to have been his spiritual father," 
was an ardent royalist, and suffered 
much during the troubles. The 
parish register (kept at the rectory) 
contains long entries in Hooker's 
writing. 

On the S. side of the nave, above 
the capital of the pillar opposite the 
pulpit, is a niche in which stood the 
image of the Virgin, patroness of the 
ch., to whom William Hawte gave 
by his will in 1462 sundry relics^ 
including a piece of the stone on 
which the archangel Gabriel 
descended when he saluted her, for 
the image to rest its feet upon. 
. From Bishopsboume the tourist 
may either return at once to the " Via 
Alba," extend liis excursion to 
Upper Hardres, or proceed along 
the bottom of the valley to Barham, 
and regain the. downs from thence. 

The Church of Upper HardreSy 
2 m., is for the most part E. E. and 
contains some good brasses— John 
Storte, rector, 1404 ; George Hardres,. 
1485; and some others for the 
Hardres family, who seem to have 
been settled here from a period soon 
after the Conquest, and who con- 
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tinned to reside at Hardres Court 
until Sir William Hardres died with- 
out issue in 1764. At Hardres 
Court (now a farmhouse) the gates 
of Boulogne were long preserved 
"in the garden wall« opposite the 
ch." Thomas Hardres, who was 
present with Henry VIII. at the 
siege of Boulogne, was permitted 
to bring away these gates as a 
mark of his services. They have 
long disappeared. The dagger of 
Henry YIII. was also shown here. 
The king, it was said, had left it at 
Hardres Court as an additional mark 
of favour, after passing two days in 
the house on his return from France. 

Through this parish runs the 
ancient Stone Street (see Kte. 7), 
along which the tourist may still 
travel nearly as far as Hythe. The 
country is much wooded and very 
pleasant. At Petham, on the W. 
side of the Stone Street, are remains 
of entrenchments which, as usual in 
this part of Kent, are called CsBsar's. 

About half way between Bishops- 
bourne and Barham is a little inn 
called " Black Robin's Comer," with 
a negro for its sign. The original 
"Black Robin," however, was a 
famous highwayman, who frequented 
the neighbourhood about fifty years 
since. Kingstone^ rt., is apparently 
the place which has given its name 
to a remarkable thaiunaturgist, " St. 
Thomas Regio-Lapidensis," whose 
miracles seem to have rivalled those 
of his greater namesake of Canter- 
bury. (See for perhaps the fullest 
notice of this Saint existing, * Notes 
and Queries,' vol. ii.) Close to the 
village of Barham is a dry bridge 
under which the " Nailboume," form- 
ing the upper course of the Lesser 
Stour, occasionally comes down. 

The Church of Barham is early 
Dec. and contains some brasses. 
The manor was held of the arch- 
bishops, and was in the hands of 
Reginald Fitzurse, one of Becket's 
murderers — Barham being, it is 
said, the English version of the 



name Fitzurse (although the resem- 
blance is more probably accidental), 
A family named from the place 
continued j here until the reign of 
James I., and from it the author of 
the *Ingoldsby Legends* claimed 
descent. 

Tappington, or Tapton "Wood, the 
scene of sundry murders in the 
Legends — "an antiquated manor* 
house, with gable ends, stone stan- 
chions, and tortuous chimneys," lies 
on the side of the valley beyond 
Denton. It still boasts its "ineradi- 
cable bloodstain on the oaken floor, 
bidding defiance to the united 
energies of soap and sand," — the 
scene of " Bad Sir Giles's fratricide," 
a genuine tradition. 

Broome Park (Sir H. Oxenden), the 
house of most architectural character 
in the neighbourhood, was built 
about 1620 by a member of the 
Dixwell family, whose "pyramid" 
appears in the S. aisle of Barham 
Church. There are some fine 
beeches in the park.] 

From Barham we regain the 
downs, which are loftiest at this 
point. The air of all this district is 
unusually bracing, and instances of 
longevity are common. The soil is 
thin and indifferent. Like the 
central moors of the " kingdom of 
Fife," which it much resembles, it 
is the "frieze garment" of Kent, 
here a district of "health without 
wealth." As );he chalk hills slope, 
however, toward Thanet on the N. 
and the country about Folkestone S., 
the "golden border" rapidly ' gains 
on the frieze, as is the case in 
Scotland. 

Barham Dovms, properly so called, 
are about 4 m. long, the elevation 
being greatest at their E. end. 
From the wide extent of open 
ground afforded by them on the 
direct line of the Watling Street, 
they have been the scene of sundry 
great " gatherings," from the days of 
Csssar to those in which Napoleon's 
camp threatened " Kent and Chris- 
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tendom " from the opposite heights 
of Boulogne. King John's anny of 
60,000 men was encamped here in 
1213, when Philip Augustus was 
preparing for that invasion of 
England, afterwards accomplished 
by his son Louis. On this occasion 
the king and Fandulph the legate 
met, probably first at Dover, and 
afterweirds at Temple Ewell, about 
5 m. distant (see -post) ; and the king 
resigned his crown to the " Italian 
priest " in the house of the Templars 
there. A more solemn resignation 
afterwards took place in St. Paul's 
Cathedral, London. (See, for the 
best account of all this period, Mil- 
mans * Latin Christianity,' iv.) A 
large body of troops was assembled 
on Barham Downs by Simon de 
MontfSrt, temp. Hen. III., in order to 
oppose the landing of Queen Eleanor 
firom France . Here Henrietta Maria, 
after landing at Dover, May 10, 1625, 
during her progress to Canterbury 
with the king, found a number of 
the court ladies awaiting her. 
Henrietta left her carriage, and held 
her first English " drawing-room " 
on Barham Downs, in a tent which 
had been pitched for her reception. 
The last great assemblage on these 
downs W8U3 the camp formed at the 
time of Napoleon's Boulogne de- 
monstration, of which traces are 
still visible. 

A small square intreu^hment with 
a single vallum exists on the side of 
the hill facing Eingstone Church. 
Numerous barrows, great numbers 
of which were opened by Mr. Faus- 
sett of Heppington, are scattered 
over ttie downs. They are of various 
periods, from early British to Saxon. 
Twine {de Beb, Albion.) describes 
the opening of a very lai^e one here 
in the reign of Henry VIII., in 
which much armour of unusual size 
was fotmd. His description is too 
vague however to determine its 
character. 

The Canterbury races, no longer 
of much importance, are held on 
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Barham Downs ; and here the elec- 
tion of members for East Kent takes 
place. 

[The country 1. of the downs con- 
tains some interesting points, which 
the tourist may proceed to visit 
through a series oi intricate cross- 
roads. The scenery is for the most 
part veiy pleasant, with broad pas- 
toral valleys, throughout wliich tufts 
of wood, mostly beech and ash, are 
scattered at intervals. Above them. 
rise green, unenclosed hills, com- 
manding very fine views over the 
country seaward. The parks of 
Goodnestone, Kiiowlton, St. Alban's, 
and Fredville, with their richer 
masses of foliage, add not a little to 
the beauty of the near landscape. 

Adiahamy about 2^m. off the downs, 
and best reached by a road turning 
off opposite Bishopsbourne, is inter- 
esting from its connection with the 
Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury, 
to which foundation it was granted 
by King Eadbald in 616, free of all 
tribute except the well-known "tri- 
noda necessitas" — contributions to- 
ward the repair of castles and 
bridges, and assistance in the " fyrd " 
or military expedition. In all sub- 
sequent grants to the church of 
Canterbury, involving similar pri- 
vileges, it was usual to insert the 
words "Libere sicut Adisham," or 
the letters L. S. A., instead of re- 
cording the various immunities at 
length. The manor still continues 
in the possession of the Canterbury 
Chapter, to which it was restored by 
Henry VIII. The Church, dedicated 
to the Holy Innocents, is cruciform, 
with a central tower. Tlie greater 
part is B. E. There are no monu- 
ments of importance. 

If m. from Adisham is Goodnestone 
(commonly called Gunston) Park 
(Sir Brook Bridges, Bart., whose 
family has been settled here since 
the reign of Queen Anne). The 
house was rebuilt in 1733. The 
greater part of the churchy which 
adjoins, is modern. The tower is 
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bowcYcr the nraal Kentish Porp., 
and the sinii^Ie aisle is E. £. Braues: 
wife of William Goodnestone, 1423 ; 
William Boys, wife and 8 children, 
1507. 

The adjoininfc parish of ChiUenden 
is hest known from its having given 
name to the prior of Christ Giiurch 
Canterbury (d. 1411), who did so 
much for his monastery and cathe- 
dral. (See Canterbury, Rte. 8.) The 
church here, however, belonged to the 
Priory of Leeds. It is very small, 
late Norm., with Perp. windows in- 
serted. The K. and S. doors are 
the original Norm. From this point 
the tourist may return to the Dover 
road by a road skirting the parks, 
which almost join each other, of 
Knowlton (Admiral D'Aeth), St. 
Alban8 Court (W. O. Hammond, 
Esq.), and FredviUe (I. P. Plumptre, 
Esq.). At 8t. AlhanSt which was 
bought by the ancestor of the pre- 
sent proprietor, temp. Philip and 
Mary, is the portrait by Jansen of 
the beautiful Lady Bowyer, called 
"the Star of the East," painted dur- 
ing Jansen's residence at Bridge 
(see ante). The house contains 
some other pictures of interest. In 
FredviUe Park are some of the most 
remarkable trees in this part of 
Kent — the grandest being an enor- 
mous oak, which stan£ not far 
from the house, and is well known 
throughout all the country as " the 
Fredville Oak." It is of no great 
height, but measures 36 ft. in girth. 
The rarity of the oak throughout 
the district renders this tree espe- 
cially worthy of notice. Its age is 
unknown ; but it may have shadowed 
the Saxon hunter long before the 
"alien king" fought for his new 
crown at Hastings. Fredville was 
held of the CasUe of Dover, and 
formed part of the barony of Saye. 
In the reign of Richard III. it came 
into the hands of the Boys family, 
who suffered much during the civil 
war, and whose last representatives 
(about 1673), John and Nicholas 



Boys, "finding that there was no 
fuiiher abode at Fredville, departed 
each from thence, with a favourite 
hawk in hand, and became pension- 
ers at the Charterhouse m Lon- 
don." — Hasted. 

The Church of NoningtoTt^ in which 
parish Fredville stands, is for the 
most part E. E., but of no very great 
interest. Passing rt. the small church 
of W<ymen»w(nM, or Wimlingswold 
(called by the natives Womenjole), 
which has nothing to detain the 
tourist, the main road is regained 
nearly opposite Broome Park. At 
Denne hiU (Colonel Montresor), round 
which the road winds, are traces of 
very extensive intrenchments, which 
earlier antiquaries regarded as in- 
dications of the line of Ca>sar's in> 
land march from Deal.] 

The main road, along which we 
are again advancing, had in former 
days an evil reputation as the 
favourite haunt of nocturnal phan» 
toms, especially of Robin Goodiellow 
and his friends. "By this time," wrote 
Reginald Scot in 1582, " all Kentish* 
men (some few fooles excepted) 
know that Robin Goodfellow is a 
knave." He could still, however, 

" Mislead night wanderers, laughing at their 
harm." 

when Hentzner, in 1598, passed over 
this road on his way to Dover. He 
was led astray, as he asserts, by a 
pair of horsemen, whose horses, 
dress, and general appearance ex> 
actly resembled those of his own 
companions, from whom he had been 
accidentally separated. He followed 
them for some distance ; but finding 
that they preserved a mysterious 
silence, that they rode direct into 
the marshes, that fire broke forth 
wherever their horses' feet struck 
the earth, and that Will-with-the- 
wisps came gathering round in great 
numbers, he became alarmed, and 
stopped. Fortunately his guide 
soimded his horn at that moment, 
and recalled him to the right track. 
His companions had seen nothing. 
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The greater part of Wootton Court 
(John Brydgcs, £sq.)» which lies 
on a hill rt. of the main road, was 
rebuUt toward the end of the last 
cent The earlier life of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges was spent here, and in 
the neighbouring parish of Denton ; 
and here he made those observations 
on the "provincial dignity" of the 
Kentish squires, which he turned to 
account in his subsequent novels, 
not however without finding that 
nature had provided even Kentish 
squires with tolerably efficient means 
of self-defence. (See his Autobio- 
graphyy vol. i.) 

[Near the 10th milestone from 
Canterbury _a road turns off 1. to 
Barfreston (better known here as 
Barton), distant about 2 m. The 
Church is the great lion of the 
district, and one of the most remark- 
able Norm, buildings in England. 
Its enrichments are ruder than those 
of Iffley, near Oxford, with which 
church it has perhaps most in com- 
mon, and its date is probably much 
earlier. In this county the Church 
of Patrixboume (see ante) seems 
most to have resembled Barfreston. 
Hugh de Port, Constable of Dover, 
on whom the manor of Barfreston 
was bestowed after Bishop Odo's 
disgrace in 1081, has been pointed 
out as the probable builder of the 
ch. Abp. Lan&anc, Gundulf Bishop 
of Rochester, and Prior Ernulf of 
Canterbury, had introduced Caen 
stone and good masons to Eng- 
land, and the Norman lords in many 
parts of Kent seem to have eagerly 
taken advantage of tliem. 

The walls of Barfreston Church 
are 2 ft. 9 in. thick ; the exterior of 
Caen stone, the middle filled in with 
rubble. Remark the wreathed pil- 
lars of the chancel arch, — the exterior 
corbel-heads, — the niches for figures 
all roimd the exterior walls, — the 
great S. entrance, — the circular 
vmidow of the chancel, — and the two 
arches below (without the waDs), 
which, it has been suggested, may 



have been intended to servo as 
burial-places for the founders 
family. The ch. has been latelv 
restored with much care, and with 
very good result. 

In visiting Barfreston either from 
Canterbury or Dover, the excursion 
should be prolonged to Waldertihare 
and the church of Coldred. The rich 
tree masses of Waldershare Park 
(Earl of Guildford, which lies about 
2 m. ofi* the Dover road, and 1 m. 
from Barfreston), together with its 
lofty Belvidere, are conspicuous from 
a great distance. The house was 
built by Sir Henry Fumese, temp. 
Will. III. The park is extensive and 
well stocked with deer. From the 
tower of the Belvidere, which stran- 
gers are allowed to ascend, there is a 
very wide view over all this part of 
E. Kent, with a broad stretch of sea, 
and the French coast beyond. Wal- 
dershare passed tlirough the Mal- 
ma3rnes, the Monyns, and the Fur- 
neses, to the Guildford family in 
1790. The farm-house of Malmains, 
at the N. end of the parish, occupies 
the site of the original mansion. 

The Church, wliich is nearly 
covered with ivy, contains a stately 
monument erected by Sir Robert 
Fumese, at the beginning of the last 
cent., to his father. Sir Henry. It 
is in the true taste of the time— a 
pyramid, supported by 4 female 
figures. Remark the noble yews in 
the churchyard. 

The Church of Coldred, which ad- 
joins Waldershare Park, S., stands 
on the summit of a hill, and within 
an oval intrenchment, the area of 
which contains about 2 acres. At 
the N. E. comer is a lofty mound, 
resembling that of Wodensborough 
(Rte. 10). A well of very great 
depth was discovered many years 
since in cutting a road through the 
centre of the intrenchment; and 
Roman sepidchral remains have been 
found in Waldershare Park (about 
i m. distant), indicating the existence 
there of an extensive cemetery. The 
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intrenchmenU at Goldred were made, 
Hays tradition, "by a king of the 
8ame name." Hasted suggests that 
there may be here some recollection 
of Geolred of Mercia, who seems to 
have been in Kent in the year 715. 
Tlie ch. itself has little interest, 
with the exception perhaps of the 
W. bell-turrets, which, imcommon 
ill England, are frequent on the 
opposite side of the Channel.] 

The main road will be regained 
at Lydden, 11| m. from Canterbury. 
In this parish are the sources of a 
kind of ** nailboume," which is said 
to have an underground connection 
with the waters called for this reason 
the "Lvdden spouts," falling into 
the sea nrom the cliffs at Hougham, 
.about 4 m. distant. 

From this point to Dover the road 
runs between lofty, bare chalk hills, 
not unpicturesque, and commanding 
fine views from their summits. The 
little river Dour, which rises here, 
and gives name to Dover, accom- 
I>anies the road tlirough the valley 
to the harbour. At 

13 m. we pass through the village 
of EtoeO, or Temple EweU. The 
manor was granted by William 
Peverelle to the Knights Templars 
before 1185 ; and it was either here, 
or at the Commandery of the Tem- 
plars in the adjoining parish of 
Swingfield (Rte. 7), that the famous 
3cene took place between John and 



the lep^te Pandulph (1213), in which 
the king resigned his crown. The 
recognition by King John of 'the 
right of Abp. Langton to the see of 
Canterbury, which was one result of 
the meeting, is dated from "The 
Temple of Ewell," thereby rendering 
the claim of Ewell the more pro- 
bable. There was no house of the 
Templars at Dover, where the scene 
of the resignation has sometimes 
been laid. 

The « Temple of Ewell " stood on 
the hill 1. about 1 m. from the 
village. The ancient buildings were 
entirelv removed toward the middle 
of the last cent. The present village 
church is small and quite uninterest- 
ing. 

The word " minnis," which occurs 
frequently in this part of Kent 
(Swin^eld Minnis, Ewell Mirmis, 
&c.), IS, like the name of the Dour 
rivulet, a Celtic relic, and signifies a 
" stony common.** 

A very picturesque view occurs 
about 1 m. beyond Ewell, where the 
church and village of River are seen 
rt., whilst in front the valley opens 
to Dover and the sea, the castle 
rising grandly 1. At 

14 m., the Uttle village of BuckUmd, 
the stream of the Dour is crossed : 
beyond it, L, is seen the Church of 
CharUoUt rebuilt in 1820; and the 
tourist speedily enters 

16 m. Dover. (See Rte. 7.) 
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ROUTE 12. 

TUNBRIDGE TO HASTINGS. 

{South-Eastern Railway , London Bridge 
Station, Tunbridge Weils and Bast- 
ings Branch,) 

Soon after leaving Tunbridge the 
high gables of Snmmerhill (B£ux>n 
Goldsmid) are seen 1. (See Rte. 7.) 
Through a wooded district the railway 
reaches 

5 m. C46 m. from London) Tun- 
bridge WeUs. {Inns : Calverley, best 
and most extravagant, with extensive 
pleasure-groimds, and a terrace from 
which a most noble view is com- 
manded ; Mount Ephraim, well situ- 
ated ; Royal Sussex, very good, on 
the Pantiles. The season is July, 
August, and September, during 
which months lodgings are* exorbi- 
tantly dear. The best and dearest 
situations are Mount Ephraim and 
Calverley Park.) 

Tunbridge Wells, with the single 
exception of "The Bath," the oldest 



watering-place in the kingdom, occu 
pies the head and slopes of one of 
the numerous valleys of the Weald, 
through which tributary streamlets 
find l£eir way to the Medway. The 
soil is rocky and sandy^ with a mix- 
ture of loam, which dries rapidly. The 
general aspect is S. W. The views are 
very fine, and probably no English 
watering-place (inland) is better 
placed. Three parishes, Tunbridge, 
Frant, and Speldhurst, meet at &e 
Wells; two counties, Kent and 
Sussex; and three ancient forests, 
Bishop's Down, Water Down, and S. 
Frith, traces of which remain in 
numerous scattered patehes of wood- 
land. The three centres of popida- 
tion are Mount Ephraim, Moimt 
Sion (these names date from the 
first " discovery " of the Wells, and 
are said to have been suggested by 
some fancied resemblance to the site 
of Jerusalem), and Mount Pleasant ; 
separated by a broad and very plea- 
sant common and race-course, and 
by the Wells themselves. Calverley, 
the name given to the hotel and 
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estate at the bead of the yalley, is a 
coiruptioii of Culverden, the ** den '* 
(amall wood) haunted by the culver 
or wood-pigeon. 

The place is essentially quiet; 
little of gaiety or display goes on 
here ; and the chief resources of the 
visitors are the agreeable country, 
and the charming rides and walks in 
the vicinity. It is still, as Evelyn 
describes it, " a very sweet place, 
private, and refreshing." 

The waters, which rise in the bot- 
tom of the valley, are chalybeate, clear 
and bright, with a slight but not un- 
pleasant taste of steel. The infusion 
of iron is not very powerful, and 
msaiy similar springs are to be 
found throughout the " Forest Eidge" 
of Sussex, and in different parts of 
Kent. The " Wells " here were first 
discovered about 1606 by Dudley, 
Lord North — ^whose shattered heal& 
was completely reinstated by them. 
In a book published in 1637 he 
recommends them in preference to 
*' the Spa in Germany," " a charge- 
able and inconvenient journey to 
sick bodies." The spring had no 
doubt been long known to the 
peasantry, for, as Meg Dods asserted 
of St. Ronan's Well, its steely taste 
was traditionally said to have been 
imparted by the Devil, wlio, after his 
conflict with St. Dunstan at Mayfield, 
fled here to dip his nose in the water 
hitherto pure and tasteless. Another 
and perhaps more satisfactory ver- 
sion attributes the chalybeate of the 
spring to St. Dunstan himself, who, 
finding that the enemy's nose had 
imparted an unusual heat to his 
tongs, cooled them in the water at 
this place. 

The nearest lodgings to be found 
at the time of Lord North's discovery 
were at Tunbridge,— hence the name 
given to the Wefls. Others were soon 
erected, however, at Southborough, 
about half way between Tunbridge 
and the Wells, and at Busthall. The 
waters speedily obtained consider- 
able reputation, and Henrietta, queen 



of Charles I., visited them more 
than once ; the Cavaliers assembling 
at Southborough and the Puritans at 
Busthall. They rose into the highest 
fashion after the restoration, and 
edifying notices of the visits of the 
Court here will be found in the pages 
of Grammont. 

** When the Court, soon after the 
restoration, visited Tunbridge Wells, 
there was no town; but within a 
mile of the spring, rustic cottages, 
somewhat cleaner and neater than 
the ordinary cottages of that time, 
were scattered over the heath. 
Some of these cabins were moveable, 
and were carried on sledges from 
one part of the common to another. 
To these huts, men of fashion, 
wearied with the din and smoke of 
London, sometimes came in the 
summer to breathe fresh air and to 
catch a glimpse of rural life. During 
the season a kiad of fair was daily 
held near the fountain. The wives 
and daughters of the Kentish farmers 
came from the neighbouring vil- 
lages with cre€un, cherries, wheatears, 
and quails. To chaffer with them, 
to fiirt with them, to praise their 
straw hats and tight heels, was a re- 
freshing pastime to voluptuaries sick 
of the airs of actresses and maids of 
honour. Milliners, toymen, and 
jewellers came down from London 
and opened a bazaar under the trees. 
In one booth the politician might 
find his coffee and the London 
Gazette ; in another were gamblers 
playing deep at basset ; and on fine 
evenings, the fiddles were in attend- 
ance, and there were morris-dances 
on the elastic turf of the bowling 
green. In 1685 a subscription had 
just been raised among those who 
frequented the wells for building a 
church, which the Tories, who then 
domineered everywhere, insisted on 
dedicating to St. Charles the Martyr." 
{Macaiday, H. E., i. 346.) 

This ch.' closely adjoins the Wells 
(the pulpit is in the parish of Speld- 
hurst, the altar in Tunbridge, and 
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the vestry in Frant) — the present 
arrangements of which date from 
170S, when John, Earl of Bucking- 
ham, gave " the Grove " as a pro- 
menade. Queen Anne subsequently 
gave the Bason, called the Queen's 
Well; and in her honour the 
*' Queen's Grove," lately replaced by 
younger trees, was planted on the 
common. She contributed also 
toward the paving of the promenade 
or "parade" wiih Pantiles^ whence 
its present name. This paving has 
been replaced with stone, but the walk 
still retains much of the character 
represented in a well-known and cu- 
rious print of the last century ; when 
Dr. Johnson stumbled along it, and 
** all the good company on the Pan- 
tiles " came to stare at Mrs. Elizabeth 
Carter, ** the woman who could talk 
Greek faster than any one in Eng- 
land." Beau Nash at this time pre- 
sided over the " social arrangements " 
of the Wells. 

One or two names of historical 
interest are connected with houses 
atiU remaming at Tunbridge Wells. 
Pope*s Duke of Ghandos died here 
at Mount Pleasant House ; Lord 
North, after his retirement, Uved at 
Grove House; and Bichajd Cum- 
berland has given his name to a 
house on Mount Sion, where he lived 
for more than 20 years. "In this 
salubrious climate," he says, " I 
never experienced so much indiefpo- 
sition as to confine me to my bed 
even for a single hour." 

The WeUs themselves are at the 
end of the Pantiles. The spring 
retains its original situation ; but is 
protected by a kind of portico or 
piazza, completed in 1847. The 
water is supplied by women in 
attendance called Dippers. 

On the Parade, tiie "Tunbridge 
ware," for which the place is cele- 
brated, may be procured, of great 
beauty, and at no very extravagantiy 
high prices. There are one or two 
manufactories of it at the Wells, but 
the largest is in the town of Tun- 



bridge itself. This species of inlay- 
ing was introduced here from Spa, m 
order to complete the resemblance 
between the two watering-places. 
Cherry, plum, holly, and sycamoro 
are the woods chiefly used. 

The toalkB from Tunbridge Wells 
are numberless. The Common^ furze 
and fern covered, is crossed by broad 
paths, which have the advantage of 
rapidly drying after rain. The rocks 
scattered over it are characteristic 
of the Hastings formation; and 
similar masses occur throughout the 
Weald. On EustJiall Common^ 1 m.» 
is the Toad Bock, a remarkable logan- 
like cluster, from which there is a 
striking view. The High Bocks, li 
m., are the largest and most pictu- 
resque in the neighbourhood. Among 
them, Mrs. Carter found the " Sal- 
vator-like scenes " through which she 
wandered, "not without a kind of 
pleasing terror." "Walking about 
the solitudes," says Evelyn (1661)," I 
greatly admired at the extravagant 
turnings, insinuations, and growth of 
certain birch-trees among the rocks." 
There are still some remarkable 
birch-trees among the Hi^h Bocks, 
but the tourist who now visits them 
will scarcely find the scene a " soli- 
tude " as in Evelyn's time. They 
have been enclosed, and the visitor is 
admitted through a glazed porch, 
after paying 6(Z. Opposite the en- 
trance is a little inn, called The 
Cape of Good Hope. The High Bocks 
are covered wim inscriptions; the 
most edifying being the following 
epitaph on Bow, a lapdog lost in 
one of the chasms : — 

** This scratch I make that you may know 
On this rock lyes ye beauteous Bow ; 
Reader, this Ruck is the Bow's Bell, 
Strik^t with thy stick, and ring his knell." 

The "Bell rock," thus inscribed, 
rings with a metallic sound when 
struck. The walk to the High Bocks, 
through lanes and hazel coppices, is 
pleasant. 
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PenHmry church, 2^ m., has some 
Norm. portionB. Adjoining Pembury 
Green la Great BoufhaUy an old seat 
of the Culpepers. 

Drives. — Penahurst, 7 m. (see Rte. 
7. The interior is only shown on 
Mondays and Saturdays, unless the 
family are absent). Hever, 11 m. 
(Rte. 7). Knowlo and Sevenoaks, 
11 m. (Rte. 6). Mayfield, 8 m. (see 
post. The distance is less from the 
Ticehurst station, but the road from 
Tunbridge Wells is very beautiftil, 
keeping to the high ground the whole 
way, and commanding noble views). 
Withyam and Buckhurst, 6 m. (Rte. 
17). Other interesting excursions to 
bo made from Tunbridge Wells are 
Bayham Abbey, Bridge, and Groom- 
bridge. 

Bayham Abbey (Marquis Camden) 
is distant 6 m. (the footway is 
about 5m.). The ruins are shown 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. Both 
ride and walk are very beautiful, 
especially the latter, which leads 
through the woods, and along the 
edge of an extensive sheet of water 
formed by the late marquis. The 
modem house is a mere villa, sel- 
dom inhabited, and so low as to 
have its lawn and cellars flooded in 
winter. The ruins of the Abbey 
stand in the grounds, and consist of 
the ch. and some of its dependent 
buildings. The walls of the nave, 
choir, and transepts are tolerably 
perfect, and much of the clerestory 
remains. The ch. was about 57 ft. 
long, very narrow (about 24 ft.) and 
stone vaulted. It is late E. E. with 
some Dec. additions in the nave, and 
in a gateway N. of the ch. The de- 
tails have considerable beauty. Re- 
mark especially a cluster of foliage 
in the nave, of admirable design and 
execution. The E. end was apsidal, 
this limb of the cross being unusually 
short. A pile of ruin marks the site 
of the high altar. The doorways on 
either side of the nave, S. and N., 
were formed for communicating with 
the transept by means of passages, 



there being no side aisles. Two of 
the chapels in the N. transept retain 
their vaulting. A stone coffin and a 
few grave-slabs also remain. 

Great and judicious care has been 
bestowed on the preservation of the 
ruins, which are partly covered with 
ivy. The floor of greensward is kept 
smooth, and the whole is in excellent 
order. 

Bayham was a house of Premon> 
stratensian Canons, flrst founded at 
Otteham, or Otham, in Sussex (see 
Rte. 15), and removed here in 1200, 
owing to the poverty of the original 
site. It was largely endowed by 
Ralph de Dene, the founder of the 
house at Otham, by Robert de 
Thurnham, and by Ela de Sackvill& 
of Buckhurst. The canons here 
were in great favour with the sur- 
rounding peasantry, and on the dis- 
solution, after their first expulsion, a ' 
** company with painted faces and 
vizors " drove out the commissioners, 
and put the canons in place again, 
though not to remain long. After 
passing through various hands Bay- 
ham Abbey was purchased in 1714: 
by Chief Justice Pratt, to whose de- 
scendant it gives a subordinate title. 

It has been suggested that the 
peculiar form of the ch. tells its 
own tale. Stem Premonstratensian 
canons (the order was one of great 
strictness) wanted no congregations 
and cared for no processions ; there- 
fore they built their ch. like a long 
room. (A. J. B. Hope,) The 
churches of other religious orders, 
which sought more to attract the 
people, e:diibit different arrange- 
ments. 

On the stream, about 1 m. be- 
low Bayham Abbey, is the site of 
Gloucester Furnace^ an ancient iron- 
work, so called in honour of a visit 
from the Duke of Gloucester, son of 
Queen Anne. This furnace disputes 
with one at Mayfield the distinction 
of having cast the great balustrade 
still remaining round St. PauVa 
Cathedral. 
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2f m. beyond Bayham, in Lamber- 
hurst, is Scotney CdsUe, of which one 
fine round tower, machicolated, re- 
mains. It was a seat of Abp. Chi- 
cheley, 1418, and long continued the 
residence of his collat^al descendants 
the Darrells, whose house here is said 
to have been rebuilt by Inigo Jones. 

Bridge (Earl of Abergavenny) is 
about 3 m. from the Wells. This 
place has been in the Neville family 
above 500 years ; but the castle and 
all the cottages about it have been re- 
built during the present century in the 
worst possible taste, the castle itself 
being quite worthy of a place in 
Pttgin's ' Contrasts.' Great care is 
taken to exclude the public from the 
park and plantations, which are very 
extensive. The green rides cut 
through the woods in all directions 
are said to exceed 70 m. in length. 
Saxbnbury hill, on the W. side of the 
park, is crowned by an ancient cir- 
cular entrenchment : in the centre 
of the area is a prospect tx)wer, the 
views from which, especially toward 
Crowborough, S.W., are magnificent. 
Nothing, however, is shown either in 
the house or grounds. The only 
(and a very good) view of the house 
is obtained by driving to Bridge 
Green, and waUdug thence about 2 
m. to Frant, while the carriage pro- 
ceeds by another road. 

Queen Elizabeth passed six days at 
Eridge in 1578. " From Bridge, my 
L. of Burgeny's house," writes Lord 
Burleigh, " the Queen's Majesty had 
a hard begyning of a progress in the 
Weald of Kent, and namely in some 
part of Sussex, where surely are more 
wondeross rocks and valleys, and 
much worss ground, than in the 
Peck." My Lord Burleigh had pro- 
bably seen and marvelled at the 
range called " Eridge Rocks," 1. of 
Eridge Green, of the same character 
as those nearer Tunbridge Wells. 
They are more important, however, 
than the High Bocks, and more pic- 
turesquely shrouded in woods of 
pine and oak. About 2 m. further, 



and lying a short distance off tiic 
Brighton road, are Harrisons Rocks, 
and Perm's Rocks, named from the 
great Quaker, who had an estate in 
the neighbourhood. All these rocks 
are worth visiting. At Harrison's 
Rocks the beautinil Osmunda rega- 
lis, the queen of British ferns, grows 
plentifully. 

At Groombridge^ 3J m. from Tun- 
bridge Wells, is the Moat House, 
on the site of the old seat of the 
Wallers, where tiie Duke of Orleans 
was delained a prisoner for 25 years 
after Agincourt. The duke was 
found after the battle under a heap 
of dead bodies, by Richard Waller of 
Groombridge, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished liimself. He was re- 
covered, and committed to the cus- 
tody of his captor. During his 
detention at Groombridge he is said 
to have rebuilt the house ; and also 
to have built the church of Speldhurst, 
H m., in which parish Groombridge 
stands. This ch. was destroyed by 
lightning in 1791. A stone over the 
porch, on which are the arms of the 
Duke of Orleans, was preserved, and 
attached to the S. porch of the new 
building, where it still remains. 

The diapel by the roadside near 
Groombridge was rebuilt in 1625, 
after the return of Prince Charles 
from Spain, and was subsequently 
dedicated to Saint Charles the Mar- 
tyr, according to Kilbum. 

The park of Great Bounds (3 m. 
Sir Charles Hardinge) has some 
pleasant scenery. In the birch 
wood is a column erected to the 
memory of Lady Catherine Stewart, 
first wife of the Marquis of London- 
derry, then G^eral Stewart. 

From Frant Church (2^ m. S. of 
the Wells) may be seen Dimgeness 
and Beachey Head. The 3 points form 
one of the triangles of the Ordnance 
Survey. On the green are the old 
butts for archery. The views from 
this high ground rank among the 
finest woodland scenery in England. 

Longer excursions may be made 

M 3 
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from Tunbridge WeUs to Cranbrook, 
along the ridge extending into the 
Weald of Kent (see Rte. 7), or to 
East Grinstead, and the wild conntiy 
of Ashdown Forest (Rte. 17). 

Proceeding toward Hastings, after 
passing Frant (3 m., see ante) and 
W(idhuni (2 m.), where the ch., 
otherwise uninteresting, contains a 
curious proof of the former activity 
of the furnaces in this district, in the 
shape of thirty iron grave-slabs, the 
railway reaches 

TicelMr$t Hood, 6 m. The borders 
of Kent have been skirted nearly the 
whole way from Tunbridge Wells, 
and fine views are occasionally 
opened across the Weald country on 
either side. The village of Ticehurst 
is about 4 m. 1. from the station. 
In its Perp. ch. are considerable re- 
mauis of stained glass ; the letter W., 
in a coloured roundel, possibly indi- 
cates that the windows were the gift 
•of John Wybame, whose remarkable 
brass still remains here. The figures 
of his 2 wives, on either side, are much 
smaller than his own, of which the 
armour must date nearly a century 
earlier than 1490, the year inscribed 
on the brass. It is suggested that 
an earlier brass was appropriated, or 
tiiatthe artist copied that at Etchyng- 
ham (see post). 

BoarzeU and Pashley, ancient 
houses in this parish, may perhaps 
reward examination. 

Ticehurst, like the other hursU in 
this district, indicates the ancient 
presence of deep forest, much of 
which stUl remains. Its glades and 
thickets were once the haunts of 
the fairy Tya, who, like his Saxon 
brethren, Nip, and Trip, and Job, has 
left his name to many an English 
green wood. The whole coimtry is 
broken into the most picturesque 
hill and dale. 

[The Ticehurst station is the best 
point from which to visit the very 
interesting remains at Mayfield (5 
m. rt.) The country on either side 
is still wooded and full of variety. 



The village itself stands hi^h, com- 
manding wide views. Mayneld was 
a ** peculiar " of the archbishops of 
Canterbury, and one of the line of si- 
milar pari^es which extended across 
the country from the borders of Kent 
to the neighbourhood of Lewes. 

Abp. Dunstan built the first ch. at 
Magavelda, as in other villages re- 
mote from Canterbury, where he had 
residences. It was of wood, and, find- 
ing when dedicating it that its posi- 
tion was not exactly E. and W., he 
put his shoulder to it, and ** aliquan- 
tulum pressit" the whole building 
into the right direction {Eadmer, V. 
S. Dun.). Either before or after 
this miracle, Mayfield was the scene 
of St. Dunstan's £ELmou8 contest with 
the Devil. After holding the evil 
spirit with his tongs for some time, 
the saint let him go, when he leaped 
at one bound to Tunbridge Wells, and, 
plunging his nose into the spring-, 
implied to it its chalybeate qualities'. 
Such is the local story, scarcely less 
accurate than that of the " Acta." 

The palace, adjoining the church, 
was a favourite residence of the Abps. 
An important council, regulating tiie 
celebration of holydays and saints* 
festivals, was held here in 1332, 
under Abp. Mepham, who, like Abps. 
Stratford and Islip, died at Mayfield. 
The last-named archbishop built 
the greater part of the palace here, 
'* and wasted more of the timber in 
the Dourdennes (Weald of Kent), 
than any of his predecessors." {S. 
de Birchinaton.) He fell from his 
horse in nding between Sevenoaks 
and Tunbridge ; did not change his 
dress, and after dinner, at Mayfield, 
was seized with paralysis,— a fate 
which Aubrey might have recorded 
among his examples of oak-cutters' 
misfortunes (see Norwood^ Hand- 
book for Surrey^ <fcc.). Cranmer ex- 
changed Mayfield with the king for 
other lands, and it has since passed 
through tlie hands of many dif- 
ferent proprietors. Sir Thos. Gres- 
ham, builder of the Exchange, re- 
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sided here occasionally in great 
state, and entertained Elizabeth 
during one of her progresses. About 
1740 the house was completely dis- 
mantled, and left to become the ruin 
it now is. 

The larg^e Perp. Church of May- 
field, dedicated of course to St. 
Dunstan, is of no very high interest ; 
but the remains of the Palaee of 
the Abps. deserve the most careful 
attention. They are partly Dec. of 
the 14th, and Perp. of the 16th, 
cent. ^ The building, the plan of which 
was irregular, consisted of a prin- 
cipal hall, with apartments at the E. 
end, having projections in the form 
of souare towers. At the lower end 
of the hall were the kitchen and 
buttery, and a tower with servants' 
apartments. On the S. side was the 
porter*s lodge. 

The most ancient part of the 
building is the Oreat Hall, dating 
about 1350, and evidently Uie work 
of Abp. Islip. The stone used is the 
sand rock of the neighbourhood. The 
porch is massive and well propor- 
tioned. The arches, turned above the 
windows, between the buttresses, and 
** thus made to sustain a longitudinal 
as well as an outwaid pressure," 
should be remarked. Pinnacles pro- 
bably once existed on the buttress- 
heads, balancing the thrust of the 
internal arch. " The whole design is 
singular, but beautiful, and has been 
followed to some extent in the new 
library at St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury." The transoms of the win- 
dows are peculiar to the domestic 
architecture of the time. Their tra- 
cery is remarkable, and should be 
compared with that in the hall- 
windows at Penshurst, and in the 
windows of Chartham Church, near 
Canterbury (Rte. 8). Three lofty 
stone arches spanned the hall when 
perfect, and sustained a timber roof 
of acute pitch, resembling the earlier 
one at the Mote, IghSiam, Kent, 
where the centre arch is of stone, 
with timber axches at each end. 



"The stone arches (at Mayfield) 
clearly supported the roof, in which 
they took the place of principals. 
In the walls above the arches thero 
are corbels which evidently sup- 
ported arched pieces under tho 
purlines, and winch probably sup- 
ported also queen-posts, as we should 
call them. It is to be lamented that 
the timber roof should have been 
destroyed, for it was probably 
unique." — /. H. Parker. Remark 
the vine, ivy, and oak-leaf of the 
roof corbels, bits of " naturalism " of 
the very best period. The stono 
diaper work at the upper end marks 
the seat of the archbishop. (Comp. 
that in Canterbury Cathedral, over 
Dunstan's shrine.) The closed win- 
dow in the wall above probably 
communicated with his private apart* 
ments. Internal length of hall, 68 
ft. ; breadth, 38 ft. ; height, 60 ft. 

Inlthe Chreat Dinmg-Roomy occu- 
pying one side of the quadrangle, is 
a hooded chimney-piece of stone, 
perhaps older than the hall. Ob- 
serve the open lead work and fleur- 
de-lys in the window of a lower room, 
perhaps a larder. In this part of the 
buildmg are exhibited some vener- 
able relics: St. Dunstan's anvil, 
hammer, and tongs, of course the 
identical pair with which he pinched 
the Devil. An ancient sword, caUed 
St. Dunstan's, may also be inspected. 
'* The anvil and tongs are of no great 
antiquity, but the hammer, with its 
solid iron handle, may be mediaeval." 
(Jf. A. Lotoer.) All are of local 
manufacture, as is the massive hand- 
rail of the great stone staircase. 
Observe also what seems to be an 
iron mustard-mill, of 15th cent. work. 
This parish, like others of the 
ardibishop'b " peculiars," stretching 
through the Weald towards Lewes, is 
in the heart of the Sussex iron 
district (see Introduction : Sussex). 
Mayfield had important furnaces, 
and the iron copings of Rochester 
Bridge (now destroyed), presented 
early in tiie 16th cent, by Abp. 
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Warham, were probably xnanofac- 
lured here. (ilf. A. Lower.) 

N. of the hall are traces of a snb- 
terranean paaaage, said to have led 
to the church. 8t, Dunstans WdL, 
carefully walled round, adjoins the 
kitchen apartments. Thomas May, 
the historian of the Long Parliament, 
was bom in the palace in 1595. 

The village of Mayfidd is a good 
centre from which to explore Hie 
picturesque scenery of the surround- 
ing distnct. Botherfield and Crow- 
borough Hill may be visited from 
here; and the pedestrian will find 
a walk through the wild country 
between Mayfield and East Grinstead 
full of interest. (See Bte. 17.) The 
acconmiodations both at Mayfield and 
the other villages on this Une are 
sufficiently rustic, but the never fail- 
ing Sussex resource of eggs and bacon 
may always be depended on, and, for 
the most part, the cleanliness and 
lavender sheets of Isaac Walton's old- 
fashioned inn.] 

3 m. beyond the Ticehurst Boad 
station the railway reaches Etching- 
ham. The ch. here, close to the 
station, is of great interest. It is 
throughout late Dec., and the general 
mass, with square tower, staircase 
turret, and high-pitched roof, is very 
medisBval. The nave windows are 
unusual in form and tracery. The 
chancel is of great length. The pe- 
culiar arrangement of steps should 
be noticed. The two westernmost 
windows on either side are deep and 
large, the third raised high in the 
wall, and much smaller. The E. 
window is flamboyant. The original 
wood fittings remain in the choir. 
On the N. side, without, are indica- 
tions of a chantiy. The chancel door 
(S.) should be noticed; the font 
seems to be E. E., and perhaps 
belonged to an earher ch. The 
porch with its bargeboard is original. 
(Comp. the churches of Alfreston 
and Poynings, both in this county 
— of the same period, but differing 
in details.) In the nave is a monu- 



ment, with Latin inscription and 
medallion bust, to Henry Corbould, 
F.S.A., father of the artists. The 
ch. was built by Sir William de 
Etchyngham (died 1887), part of 
whose fine brass remains in the 
chancel, with a rhyming inscription 
somewhat resembhng that on the 
Black Prince's tomb at Canterbury. 
Adjoining is the brass of another 
Sir William, his wife, and son, imder 
a triple canopy (1444). A helmet, 
another Etchingham relic, hai^ in 
the S. aisle. The ch. has been 
most carefully restored throughout : 
the chancel at the cost of the rector, 
the Bev. Dr. Totty, now (1857) in 
his 101st year. The churchyard, in 
which is a fine old yew, was once 
moated, as was the ancient manor- 
house of the Etchynghams, over the 
site of which the railway now passes. 
This family was already established 
here early m the reign of Henry III., 
and continued lords of Etchyngham 
until that of Elizabeth. 

The house of Saremare (John 
Snepp, Esq.), in this parish, contains 
some curious carving. At Seacock's 
Heath is a large house said to have been 
built by a famous gang of smugglers, 
whose head-quarters were at Goud- 
hurst, and who infested all this 
district between the years 1740 and 
1750. The Bother, which winds dose 
to the church, was anciently navig- 
able as high as Etchingham. 

The Church of BurvxLsh, on the 
ridge 3 m. W., contains the oldest 
existing article produced by Sussex 
iron-founders. It is a cast-iron slab, 
with cross and inscription of the 
14th cent., " Orate p. annema Jhone 
Cohne," probably an iron " mistress " 
in the neighbourhood. 

[The pleasant village of Hawk- 
hurst (about 4 m. E.) may be visited 
from the Etchingham station. The 
g^reater part of the parish (including 
the ch.) lies in Kent. The large 
sandstone ch. is Dec. and Perp. 
The rich and peculiar tracery of 
the E. window deserves notice. 
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(Comp. Etchyngham. The architect 
was probably the same in both 
instances.) There are N. and S. 
porches, each with a parvise chamber. 
The Abbot of Battle, lord of the 
manor, erected the first ch. here, 
temp. Edw. III. (Husaey,^ 

Hawkhurst, like all toe villages 
in this neighbourhood, enjoyed, for 
great part of the last century, a bad 
preeminence as the resort of smug- 
glers and " water-thieves. " "I found 
an old newspaper t'other day," wrote 
Walpole in 1750, to Montague, who 
had an estate near Hawkhurst, " with 
a list of outlawed smugglers. There 
were John Price, aliasM.iaa Majoram, 
Bob Plunder, Bricklayer Tom, and 
Bobin Cursemother, — all of Hawk- 
hurst in Kent." 

The iron-furnaces of Hawkhurst 
were at one time the property of 
William Penn, the courtier-quaker, 
who possessed many others in Sussex. 
The village stands on high ground, 
and commands fine views over the 
Weald. In the neighbourhood is Col- 
lingwood (Sir John Hcrschel, Bart)] 

S. of Etchingham the rail enters 
a pleasant tract of coimtry, which 
reaches quite to Hastings. Hounded, 
wood-covered hills, and, in the lower 
grounds, farms enriaged with bright 
green pastures, intersected by narrow 
Bnes of coppice, offer a constant suc- 
cession of thoroughly English pic- 
tures. In the midst of such scenery lies 

Bobertshridge (3 m.), where are the 
Bcanty remains of a Cistercian abbey, 
founaed by Robert de St. Martin in 
1176. Its position, on the Bother, at 
a point where several small streams, 
uniting, flow on to Bodiam Castle, is 
in accordance with the almost uni- 
versal choice of the disciples of Ber- 
nard, who preferred the river valleys 
to the hills. A crypt remains nearly 
perfect, and the position of the chapel 
may be traced, but the rest is too 
completely ruined to be appropriated. 
An "oasthouse" with a curious 
conical roof full of sparrows* nests 
shows some fragments of arches. In 



the Bodleian is preserved a volume 
having on one of its pages the words, 
" This book belongs to St. Mary of 
Bobertsbridge ; whoever shall steal 
or sell it, let him be Anathema Ma- 
ranatha." That this inscription was 
not without its terrors is proved by 
the lines written below : ** I, John, 
Bp. of Exeter, know not where the 
aforesaid house is ; nor did I steal 
this book, but acquired it in a lawful 
way." The abbots of Bobertsbridge 
ana Boxley, both Cistercian houses, 
were sent into Germany on the de- 
tention of Coeur de Lion, in order to 
ascertain the cause and place of his 
imprisonment. (Suss. Arch. Coll.) 

Horace Walpole, who, to the im* 
minent peril of his neck, travelled in 
1752 through the ''mirie ways" of 
Kent and Sussex in search of castles 
and abbeys, found Bobertsbridge 
nearly as unknown as it seems to 
have been in the days of Bp. John. 
"Without being at all killed," he 
says " we got up, or down, I forget 
which, it was so dark, a famous pre- 
cipice called Silver Hill, and about 
10 arrived at a wretched village 
called Bother (Bobert's) bridge. We 
had 6 miles farther, but determined 
to stop, as it would be a pity to break 
our necks before we had seen all we 
intended. But alas ! there was only 
one bed to be had. All the rest 
were inhabited by smugglers, whom 
the people of the house called Mounte- 
hanks, and with one of whom the lady 
of the den told Mr. Chute he might 
lie." But Mr. Chute " could not take 
to this society," and about two in 
the morning the travellers arrived at 
Battle. (Letters, vol. i.). In return- 
ing, the lord of Strawberry luxuriated 
in the view from Silver Hill, which 
extends far and wide over the Wealds 
of the 2 counties. *' It commands a 
whole horizon of the richest blue 
prospect you ever saw." This "pre- 
cipice " stretches up behind Salehurst 
Church, conspicuous from the rail- 
way. It has some E. E. portions, 
and may repay a visit. 
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Indge Plaee (8ir. S. Mickle- 
thwait, Bart.)t Higham (Mrs. Lux- 
ford), and Wig9eU, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Culpepers, are in this 
parish. 

Professor Airey*s theory, which 
lands Caesar at Pevensey, fixes the 
battle at which Laberius was killed 
here at the Bother. (^Archssologia, 
Tol. xxxiv.). 

Bodiam CasUe may be visited 
from this station, from which it is 
distant about 4 m. An excursion to 
it from Hastings, however, may be 
made to comprise Northiam and 
Brede, and is more to be recom- 
mended (see post). 

Through the same undulating 
country tiie train reaches 

BatUe (6 m.). A picturesque view 
of the] abbey gateway, and of the 
church, surrounded by trees, is seen 
from the railway. The abbey, which 
has recently (1857) become the pro- 
perty of Lord Harry Vane, is open 
to ^the public on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days; and although much has been 
ilone to hinder the associations of the 
place from producing their full effect, 
it still remains one of the most in- 
teresting sites in England. 

The great hatUe, which the abbey 
rose to commemorate, must first be 
noticed; and if^ before visiting the 
ruins, the tourist passes to the high 
ground N. of the town, he will find 
himself in view of nearly all the 
localities : many of which may slso 
be seen from the terrace of what is 
■called the banqueting hall, within 
the abbey. 

After defeating the Norw^ans at 
Stamford Bridge, Harold, passing 
rapidly S., took up his position on the 
rising ground now occupied by the 
abbey. His camp was protected by 
deep dykes, and by a breastwork of 
Btakes and hurdles. The position 
commanded the only pass inland from 
Hastings, for E. were broad woods 
and deep marshes, and W. the great 
AnderidiEi forest still covered the 
country. A defeat would therefore 



have been all but irreparable by the 
Normans. ** Had the entrenchments 
of Battle been held with the same 
enduring coolness as the lines of 
Torres Vedras or the slopes of Water- 
loo, the Normans would have fallen 
back dispirited and starved; in a 
day or two they would perhaps have 
been attackea by superior forces, 
and, in all probability, the glory 
of the Norman name would have 
perished on the plains of Hastings." 
— (Prof, Airey, Archseol., xxxiv.) 

WiUiam marched from Hastings 
along the S.W. slope of the ridge 
extending from Fairlight to Battle, 
passing through what is now Crow- 
hurst Park to Telham HiU, then 
called Heilieland (within sight S. of 
Battle, and marked by a white farm- 
house). This point, a mile distant 
from the Saxon camp, he reached 
early on the morning of Oct. 14th, 
1066, the feast of St. Calixtus. Here 
he and his knights armed. The 
duke's own hawberk was brought 
to him reversed, a bad omen, but 
one that he made light of, as he 
had done by his fall on the beach. 
(See Pevensey^ Rte. 15.) Here also 
he vowed, if he should be victorious, 
to build on the field of battle a great 
abbey, for the souls of the slain, and 
in honour of St. Martin, the patron 
of soldiers. The holy banner, blessed 
by the pope, and containing within 
ite staff one of the hairs of St. Peter, 
was then raised, and the army moved 
forward. On all the surrounding 
heights Saxon monks and priests 
had posted themselves, watching and 
praying. 

Taillefer the Jongleur first ad- 
vanced toward the Saxon camp, sing- 
ing the song of Boland. He struck 
the first blows, and feU himself later 
in the battle, which then began 
in earnest. The Norman cry was 
" Dieu aide ;" the Saxon " Out, out 1 
Holy cross, God Almighty." Harold's 
army would have been invincible 
had it remained within the en- 
trenchments, but the Normans pre- 
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tended to retreat, the Saxons broke 
out upon them, and Eustace of 
Bonlo^e fell on the Saxon rear. In 
this flight and pursuit Normans and 
Saxons fell into a ditch caUed the 
MalfosMe in which many perished. 
This Malfosse has been fixed at the 
stream which nms under Caldbeck 
Hill toward Wallington (N.W. of 
Battle). It was then a morass. 

The battle was then renewed. The 
Norman arrows had not ^et done 
much execution, but WiUiam now 
directed the archers to shoot upward 
into the air, and one of these de- 
scending shafts pierced Harold's 
eye. The battle, which had hitherto 
seemed desperate on the part of 
the Normans, now turned in their 
faTOur. Twenty knights bound 
themselves by a tow to carry off 
the Saxon standard. They suc- 
ceeded ; many feU ; and in the struggle 
Harold hiniself was struck twice 
on the helmet and thigh ; by whom 
was never known. Gurth and Leof- 
wine, his brothers, also feU at this 
time. This decided the battle, which, 
however, struggled on until the even- 
ing, when the remaining Saxons fled 
to the woods. It had lasted the 
whole day. William supped and slept 
on the Bpot where Harold had fallen. 

The main scene of the fight was 
then " probably a down covered with 
heath and furze — a wild rough com- 
mon without houses or trees.'* {M.A. 
Lower.) 

Sanguielac, or *'the lake," is the 
name given to that part of the town 
lying E. of the ch., — tradition says 
because of the blood spilt there. The 
earliest form, however, in which the 
word appears is SantUuihe. Local 
"folk-lore" found another trace of 
the battle in the little rivulet Asten, 
close by — 

" Asten once distalned with native English 
blood. 
Whose soil yet, when but wet with any 

little rain. 
Doth blubh. as put in mind of those there 
sadly slain." 

Drayton, Polyolb. 



Its sources are chalybeate springs 
tinged with red. Teilham HiU, where 
the Conqueror's standard was raised, 
is, says tradition, probably TeiUman 
hill, because William there " told his 
men." So Ckddbec is converted into 
"Call-back" Hill, because the Con- 
queror here called hack his pursuing 
troop. The name of " Montjoyet" one 
of the divisions of the hundred of 
Battle, was occasionally given to a 
heap of stones set up as a monument 
of victory, and may have been so 
here ; but it also frequently occurs as 
the name of a spot from which the 
first view of a great religious house 
was obtained. 

To the Watch Oak, W. of the town, 
on the London road, a vague tradi- 
tion is attached referring to some 
watch set the night before or after 
the battle. Standard JStZZ, in the 
parish of Ninfield, some distance E., 
cannot possibly refer to the position 
of the Saxon or Norman standard, 
though of course so fixed on by the 
local guides. All these locdities 
have been most carefully investigated 
by Mr. M. A. Lower, whose descrip- 
tions (see his vol. entitled * Contri' 
buttons to Literature ') have hero been 
followed. 

It is worth remarking that the 
battle was not improbably fought on 
Harold s own land. Nearly all tho 
manors on this southern coast had 
been the property of his father. Earl 
Godwin ; and that of Crowhurst, the 
limits of which very likely extended 
beyond the then wild scene of the 
battle, belonged to Harold himself. 

The tourist may now proceed to 
the abbey. With his mind " forcibly 
carried back to the time when the 
battle-field was strewn with dead 
warriors, and then to the period when 
siadllow monks cooled their shorn 
heads perhaps under the very oaks 
that now shadow us, he is beginning 
to feel that Hume and Smollet's 
History is really and truly not a 
fiction." (^Household Words, ix.) He 
will find, however, that^ like other 
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historic relics of Old England, Battle 
Abbey "opens only with silver keys.'* 
The pilgrimage, moreover, must be 
made in the company of some dozens of 
visitors, congenial or otherwise. " We 
are by no means at liberty to hold 
commmiion with the spirits of the 
past that dwell among the lichens and 
the mould," but are driven onward 
in the regular train. Without at all 
desiring, like Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 
who visited Battle toward the end 
of the last century, **to have the 
ground planted with yew and cy- 
press, to turn the proprietor out of 
his usurped abode^and restore the 
screech-owls and ravens," some al- 
teration in the present arrangements 
is much to be wished for. "The 
soil has its owner, and mav his crops 
be abundant ! but to aU or us belong 
the associations that draw pilgrims 
to it." {Household TTorda.) 

The " Abbey of St. Martin of the 
place of the battle" {Domesday), 
the " token and pledge of the royal 
crown," as it was call^ by its monks, 
rose on the very spot where the 
Saxon standard fdl, within 10 years 
after the Conquest. William Faber, 
a Norman knight who had heard the 
Conqueror's vow on Telham Hill, 
and who had afterwards made him- 
self a monk in the Benedictine abbey 
of Marmoutier, was intrusted with 
the work ; in order to which he 
brought over with him 4 monks of 
great reputation from his Norman 
abbey. William endowed it richly, 
marking a ** leuga " about the abbey 
— a circle of 3 miles diameter— ex- 
empt trom all customs and domina- 
tion. Special rights and privileges 
were conferred on the abbot, who 
had the liberty of releasing from 
punishment ** any condemned thief, 
robber, or other criminal " he should 
chance to meet anywhere throughout 
England. The abbey itself was not 
consecrated until 1095, when William 
Bufas, accompanied by Abp. Anselm 
and a great train of prelates, visited 
it for the purpose. Its great privi- 



leges, and especially its freedom from 
episcopal jurisdiction, involved the 
abbey in perpetual disputes with the 
bishops and archbishops, which in- 
deed make up the principal part of 
its history imtil the dissolution, when 
the house was found in no good con- 
dition. It was, wrote Commissioner 
Layton, " the worst that ever I see 
in all other places; whereas I see 
speciallv the blake sort of dyvellyshe 
monks. The annual value of Battle 
was then 8602., marking it as among 
the wealthiest abbeys of England. 
It was granted to Sir Anthony 
Browne, the proxy of Henrv VIII. 
on his marriage with Anne or Cleves. 
It continued m the hands of his de- 
scendants — the Lords Montacute of 
Cowdray (which place had also be- 
longed to Sir Anthony Browne), 
until sold by the fourth Lord Monta- 
cute to Sir Thomas Webster, from 
whose descendant it has recently 
passed to Lord Harry Vane. 

The abbey buildings were con- 
verted into a mansion-house by Sir 
Anthony Browne, and far more has 
been preserved than the " few found- 
ation-stones in the midst of a swamp," 
which, as Dr. Lappenberg is pleased 
to assert, are the only visible monu- 
ments of the Conquest. 

The gate-house, fronting the street, 
is for ihe most part late Dec., and 
probably the work of Abbot Bethynge, 
who obtained a licence to fortify and 
embattle his monastery, 12 Edw. III., 
its position near the sea rendering 
such precautions not unnecessary. 
" A small portion of the gate-house 
front shows rubble masonry and a 
Norman buttress" {Hussey), which 
must have been united with the new 
work. The Dec. part is very beauti- 
fal, and one of the best specimens of 
the time. The long range of building, 
rt., was for some time used as the 
town-hall, but has been allowed to 
fall into ruin. The house nearest the 
gateway W. was the ancient hospital 
foT pilgrims, and is stiU called the 
Almonry. Passing within the gate- 
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"way, the visitor finds himself in front 
of the present dwelling-honse, and 
may first inspect the hall, which, with 
a vaulted room adioining, is the 
onl^ part shown. The ahhatial hcUl 
is mterestiug solely on its own ac- 
count, and in spite of its many 
decorations, among which is WiU 
hins' large picture of the Battle of 
Hastings. The adjoining room is 
thought to have been the liocutorium 
or •* parlour,'* in which strangers 
were received. Many other portions 
of the abbey (not shown) are com- 
prised in uie present house. A 
moming-room, communicating with 
the dais of the hall, was probably 
one of the abbot's private apart- 
ments, and retains its original win- 
dow. A corridor and bed-rooms have 
been formed from the dormitory, and 
below is a vaulted room called the 
" Beggar's HaU." 

From the hall, having contributed 
to the hoard of its ever watchful 
dragon, the visitor should pass to the 
raised terrace, S., traditionally called 
the ** banqueting-room,** and having 
watch-turrets at the W. end. From 
this point there are good views over 
all the country, S., and most of the 
localities of the battle may be made 
out. The sea is here visible, as is 
Beachey Head, the English head- 
land which first greeted the Con- 
queror as he neared the coast 
(see Pevensey). The beauty of the 
site, " noble above the level of 
abbeys," wrote Walpole, is also evi- 
dent from. here. Below the terrace 
are 8 vaults, " magazines for provi- 
sions and fuel" {Pennant). From 
the E. end the refectory is visible, 
but not accessible. In order to reach 
it, the stranger must place himself in 
the hands of the gardener, who will 
lead him round to the E. front of the 
building. 

This he should first notice. It 
was the internal wall of the W. side 
of the cloisters, and displays 9 arches 
filled with Perp. tracery. On the N. 
•ide of the cloisters, staretching over 



what is now the flower-garden, was 
the Church of the monastery, of which 
the foundations of the E. end were 
laid open in 1817. They stiU remain 
uncovered, and show the apse of the 
crypt, with the bases of its massy 
columns. This spot is the most 
interesting within the abbey-walls, 
for it is exactly that on which 
Harold himself fell, and where the 
Saxon standard was erected. Faber 
and the monks of Marmoutier had 
at first selected another site for the 
abbey, representing the want of 
water on the actual field of battle ; 
but William replied that, if God 
spared his life, wme should be more 
plenty in that monastery than 
water elsewhere; and the founda- 
tions were accordingly marked out 
as originally intended, the high altar 
of the en. being fixed on the 
spot where Harold had fallen. At 
this altar William subsequently 
offered the sword he had carried in 
the battle, and the robe worn at his 
coronation. Here the visitor may 
return for a moment to that old 
world of strife and expiation, — ^if 
brown hats, parasols, and wide- 
awakes will allow him to forget the 
present. 

S. of the ch. is the refectory, with 
lancet windows and strongly but- 
tressed walls. It is E. E., and be- 
neath it are vaulted rooms of the 
same date, the height of which varies 
owing to the slope of the ground 
from the N. The appropriation of 
these rooms is imcertain : the largest, 
supported on 3 central pillars, has 
been called, and perhaps with reason, 
the Scriptorium, or library. Among 
the few books found here by Leland 
on his visitation was Prior Clement 
ofLlanthony*s "libeUus" 'On the 
Spiritual Wings and Feathers of the 
Cherubim.' 

Some remains at the S. angle of 
the moming-room are probably those 
of an oratory attached to the abbot's 
apartments. 

The famous roll of Battle Abbey, 
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said to be the '* roll-call " from which 
William's knights were ccdled over 
on Telhajn Hill the morning of the 
battle, was hung up in the monastery, 
and after the dissolution is said to 
have been removed to Cowdray, 
where it perished in the great fire. 
The most accurate copy seems to be 
Leland's ; but, although the roll may 
be accepted as a good list of Norman 
families, it in all probability never 
existed until long after Normans and 
Saxons had settled down peacefully 
all over England. The various ver- 
sions differ hopelessly between them- 
selves. 

Returning through the gatehouse, 
the doors of which are kept carefully 
shut, and open to no sesames but 
silver ones, tiie parish Churcfi should 
next be visited. The enclosure wall 
of the Abbey, and of the road, has 
some Norm, buttresses. The ch. 
is Trans., with some Dec. windows 
(comp. Tillington and Hurstmon- 
ceux, also of this (Trans.) period. — 
Sharpe), All that is now seen is 
later than the first ch. here, which 
was built for the use of the town, 
temp. Hen. I., by the Abbey, to 
which it was subject. There are 
some fragments of stained glass, 
among which is the effigy of Ha- 
mond, the last abbot. In the chancel 
is the stately tomb of Sir Anthony 
Browne, the first lay lord of Battle. 
It is of white marble, with some 
traces of former splendours in gold 
and colour. Beneath its canopy are 
the effigies of Sir Anthony and his 
wife Alice ; the date of Sir Anthony's 
death is left blank — a proof that the 
tomb was erected by himself during 
his lifetime. On the floor are 3 
Brasses: — John Wythines, Dean of 
Battle, d. 1615; Robert Acre, also 
dean ; and a knight in plate-armour 
(1425). In the nave is a half-length 
brass of Sir W. Arnold (1435). 

The parish of Battle retains traces 
of its ancient privileges. The lay 
abbot (now Lord H. Vane) appoints 
a deaitf who has full power witliin 



the old jurisdiction, still free from 
that of the bishop. 

After inspecting the scenes of an- 
cient warfare, the tourist may, if he 
pleases, make inquiries as to the 
resources of modern. The great 
powder-mills of Battle are among the 
largest in the kingdom. They lie 
S.W. of the town, and the walk to 
them through the woods is very pic- 
turesque. 

The scenery round Battle is so 
pleasing, although without any very 
striking features, that the stranger 
wiU do well to explore it. A walk 
to or from Hastings (7 m.) will be 
found far from impleasant; and a 
very interesting drive may be taken 
by Ashbumham and Hurstnwncetix, 
returning to Hastings by rail either 
from the Pevensey or Hailsham sta- 
tions. This may be well done in a 
long summer-day. There is much 
woodland about Battle, although the 
oaks are not fine, owing, as Cobbett 
has pointed out, to the shallowness of 
the day. The neighbourhood is 
famous for its wild flowers. 

Through this scenery the railway 
passes to 

8t. Leonard's, 6 m., and then to 
Hastings, 1 m. 

Hastings (Pop., including St. Leo- 
nard's, 17,621) {Hotds: Albion; 
Castle — best ; Swan ; at St. Leonard's 
the Victoria) is by far the most 
picturesquely situated watering-place 
on the coast of Sussex ; and in this 
respect Dover alone can compete 
witti it on that of Kent. The old 
town climbed one of the narrow val- 
leys that here open in the sand-rock 
toward the sea, and was overhung 
by the castle on the western cliffs. 
The ing termination marks it as one 
of the earliest Saxon settlements (of 
the Hsestingas, whose name occurs 
in many other counties), for its 
foundation by Hasten, the great 
Danish sea-kmg, has been entirely 
disproved. Its ships and sailors 
(butsekarls) were numerous and im- 
portant under the Confessor, when 
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the town became a member of the 
Cinque Ports. The arrival of the 
Conqueror is the first great event ia 
its history (see post). Hastings long 
continuea in great repute for its ship- 
building, for which the neighbourhood 
of the great Sussex forests afforded 
ample material. As a port, however, 
it had not the early importance nor 
the w^lth of Rye or Winchelsea, and 
consequently escaped many of the 
French burnings to which they were 
subjected. Like other towns on this 
coast, it gradually declined, and had 
become a mere fishing village when, 
toward the end of the last century, 
Dr. Baillie began to recommend his 
patients to resort to Hastings. From 
that time it has steadily increased ; 
and 8t. Leonard's, then a small vil- 
lage more than a mile distant, is now 
joined to it by a succession of ter- 
races. As a watering-place, Hastings 
holds a middle station between the 
universal mixture of Brighton and 
the resorts of Mrs. Jarley's " general 
public ** at Margate and Bamsgate. 

The climate of Hastings varies 
greatly, owing to the situation of the 
town. The old town, and all the 
lower range of houses reaching as 
far as Pelham Place, are thoroughly 
sheltered from the N. and E., and are 
'* well suited to the most delicate 
pulmonary invalids during the win- 
ter and spring." {Macknese.) The 
higher parts of the town enjoy a 
climate far more bracing, but stUl 
milder than that of the East Kent 
watering places. St. Leonard's is in 
some respects better situated than 
either, since it is quite as warm as 
the lower part of Hastings, without 
being overhung by the cliiS". 

Very ample details for Hastings 
and its neighbourhood will be found 
in a volume entitled * Hastings, Past 
and Present ' (Hastings, Diplock), to 
which we have been much indebted. 

The CasHe is the first point of in- 
terest in Hastings. Its area, now 
laid out as a pleasure-ground, covers 
the extreme point of the W. cliff. 



A small payment is required from 
visitors. The plan seems to have 
been imusually irregular, owing to 
the cliff, which descends sharply on 
the S. side, and rendered all fortifi- 
cation there unnecessary. The main 
entrance was on the N. side, where 
the groove for the porteidlis, and the 
hooks for the gate-hinges, still re- 
main. On the E. side are fragments 
of 3 semicircular towers. W., a cir- 
cular and square tower both remain, 
still of considerable height. ** In the 
circular tower, and in other parts of 
the walls, are courses of herring-bone 
work." The most interesting re- 
mains, however, are those of the 
Castle Chapel, which are Tr.-Norm. 
The stone coffins placed here were 
found during excavations made in 
1824. In this, or an earlier chapel 
within the castle, Anselm conse- 
crated Robert Blovet Bp. of Lincoln, 
while William Rufus was detained 
here by contrary winds. The chapel 
itself was independent of the castle, 
and was iu the hands of a dean and 
secular canons ; a similar establish- 
ment, perhaps, to that which once ex- 
isted in the castle of Dover. Thomas 
k Becket was dean of this chapel, 
and William of Wyckham held one of 
its canonries. 

Little is known of the history of 
the castle. Hastings was bestowed 
by the Conqueror on the C5unt of 
Eu, who may have erected the first 
fortress here, and in the hands of 
whose descendants it remained until 
the middle of the 13th cent., after 
which the most remarkable among 
the many Lords of the Honour were 
the dukes of Brittany, who, however, 
do not seem to have been admitted 
as castellans, the fortress being re- 
tained in the hands of the Crown. 
It is now the property of the Pelham 
family. 

On the East Cliffs, between which 
and the castle lies the old town of 
Hastings, are traces of a great em- 
bankment, which has been con- 
sidered to mark the site of the Con- 
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qiieror*s camp before his marcli upon 
Battle,— 

" the heights 
Where the Normac encamped him of old, 

With his bowmen and knighUt, 
And his banner all burnished with gold." 

Mr. Lower suggests, however, with 
far more probability, that the camp, 
in which the Normans spent the night 
in prayer (as they tell us themselves, 
by way of a favourable contrast with 
the shouts and " drinkheils " of the 
Saxons at Battle), was on low ground, 
near the site of the present railway 
station, and that the East Hill em- 
bankment was an outpost for ob- 
servation. 

An excellent view of the old town 
is gained from this cliff. In very clear 
weather the opposite coast of Picardy 
is visible from here, including the 
harbour of St. Valery, from whence 
the Conqueror's expedition set sail. 
In the summer of 1797, owing to a 
remarkable atmospheric refraction, 
the whole line of coast from Calais 
to Dieppe became distinctly visible, 
not only from the cliff, but from the 
shore below, and appeared as near 
as if seen from a vessel a short dis- 
tance off the coast. (^PhU. Trans.t 
vol. 88.) 

The Churches of Hastings are quite 
uninteresting. All Saints stands pic- 
turesquely at the head of the old town, 
and is mainly Perp. In its register 
for 1619 appears the baptism of 
Titus Gates, the infamous, who was 
bom here, and whose father was 
subsequently rector of All Saints. 
St. Clement'Sy in the High Street, is 
also Perp. The 2 balls fixed to the 
tower are memorials of the combined 
French and Dutch fleets which fired 
on the town in 1720. There are 
here two Brasses : Thos. Weekes, 
died 1563, and John Barley, 1601. 
The new Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene was consecrated in 1852, and is 
good. Perhaps the original of Lady 
Whittlesea's Chapel, in which the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman displayed 
himself, may be found in that called 



** St. Mary in the Castle," and situated 
in the centre of Pelham Crescent. 
Wine-vaults run back under it, and 
are entered from the street below. 
At the Priory Farm (1. of the road 
leading to the station) is a fragment 
of wall mai^ig the site of a house of 
Augustinian canons. 

There are a few wooden houses 
in the old town worth notice. A 
strong wall, defending the seaward 
entrance to the town, ran from the 
Castle EQll to the E*. cliff ; some por- 
tions of it still exist in Bourne Sfreet 
and George Street. 

Hastings can boast of no dis- 
tinguished sons, but has received 
many remarkable visitors. Here Lord 
Byron wrote, Aug. 1814, "I have 
been swimming and eating turbot, 
and smuggling neat brandies and silk 
handkerchiefs, and listening to my 
friend Hodgson's raptures about a 
pretty wife elect of lus, and walking 
on cfiffs, and tumbling down hills, 
and making the most of the dohe 
far niente for the last fortnight." 
Campbell lived for 5 years at St. 
Leonard's, and his 'Address to the 
Sea' was "written here. Charles 
Lamb, having been ""dull at Worth- 
ing one summer, duller at Brighton 
another, and dullest at Eastbourne 
a third," "did dreary penance" 
diuing another at Hastings. "It 
is a place of fugitive resort, an 
heterogeneous assemblage of sea- 
mei^s and stockbrokers, Amphltrites 
of the town, and misses that coquet 
with the ocean. If it were what 
it was in its primitive shape it 
were something. I could abide to 
dwell with Mescheck ; to assort with 
fisher swains and smugglers. I like 
a smuggler. He is the only honest 
thief." (^Essays of Mid). Smugglers 
are now rare at Hastings as else- 
where. Caves said to have been 
used bv them exist on the W. or 
Castle Hill. They are known as St. 
Clement's Caves, and are occasion- 
ally lighted up for the inspection of 
curious visitors. 
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St. Le(mard*8, the Bolgravia of 
Hastings, has a long row of good 
houses (the Marina) adjoining the 
shore ; with subscription gardens and 
archery ground stretcliing up the 
hill behind them. The Victoria 
hotel was occupied during the winter 
of 1848 by the ex-king Louis Philippe. 
On its site formerly existed a rock 
called the " Conqueror's dining-table," 
at which William is said to have 
dined on the day of his landing. This 
dinner finds a place in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, but with better appliances 
than seaside rocks. The true site 
was probably nearer Pevensey. 

The neighbourhood of Hastings is 
rich in beautiful walks; and dnves 
and railway excursions may be made 
to embrace a great part of East 
Sussex. Walks to be recommended 
are, — over the E. hill to Ecclesboume 
(1 m.), where a narrow valley opens 
on the sea. The return, when the tide 
is well out, may be by tiie beach. To 
Fairlight Place and the Lover*8 Seat, 
one of the great lions of Hastings. 
Fairlight Place, 1 J m., is best reached 
by the main road, whence some fields 
open toward the glen that descends 
to the sea. This is very picturesque, 
with thickly wooded sides and a 
tapestry of wild flowers. At the head 
of the glen is the dripping well, over- 
hunof by an enormous beech-tree, and 
bright with the stars of the golden 
saxifrage. The Lovers' Seat is a ledge 
of rock, a little way down the cliff, 
8. of the glen. It owes its name to 
the stolen interviews of the captain 
of a revenue cutter with a Kentish 
heiress, ending, as may be recorded 
for the benefit of future occupiers of 
the seat, in a happy marriage. The 
return to Hastings may be along the 
cliff, making the walk altogether 
about 5 m. — Fairlight Church (2 m. 
from Hastings) was erected in 1845, 
when the old ch. was taken down. 
Behind it stretches up Fairlight 
Dmxnt, 599 ft., the highest ground in 
this part of Sussex. The sea-view 
extends from the S. Foreland to 



Bcachy Head; and inland is very 
rich and beautiful. The high ridge, 
forming a continuation of the downs, 
is that along which the Conqueror s 
army marched to Telham Hill, visible 
over Battle.— Old Boar (2 m.) is a 
so-called waterfall, which now, how- 
ever, roars "gently an 'twere any 
sucking dove." "Probably no one 
ever visited Old Boar without being 
told that this was not the season 
for the water, and that it was never 
known to be so dry as at present." 
{Lost Brooch.) The situation, how- 
ever, is picturesque, and the walk to 
it very pleasant. Part of Ore Flace, 
close by, is said to have been built 
by John of Gaunt. Ore Church is 
uninteresting. 

Within drives of Hastings are— Croio- 
hurst Church, 5 m. It stands pleasantly 
in a valley, surrounded by trees. The 
nave was rebuilt 1794. In the tower 
window are considerable remains of 
stained glass. Crowhurst was long 
held by the Pelhams; and in the 
tower door-case, and the tracery of 
the windows above, occurs the well- 
known Pelham Buckle, the achieve- 
ment adopted in memory of the 
taking of the French King at Poictiers, 
an exploit in which Sir John Pelham 
assisted. A wooden buckle, probably 
a part of the old screen, is also nailed 
to the front of the gallery. In the 
churchyard is a noble yew of un- 
known antiquity, 27 ft. in circum- 
ference at 4 ft. from the groimd. S. of 
the ch. are the remains of an ancient 
manor-house of late £. E. character. 
It was a small parallelogram with a 
porch ; and contained only 3 rooms, 
a vaulted ground floor, a large room 
above, and one over theporch, perhaps 
an oratory. The E. window of me 
large room has very good mouldings. 
(Comp. the earlier Norm, house at 
Ch. Ch., Hants, the house at West 
Tarring in this county, and Little 
Wenham HaU, Suffolk, like this of 
the 13th cent.) It seems uncertain 
whether the present remains con- 
stituted the whole house, or whether 
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there was a hall on the B. side, in 
which case the existing house would 
be only the solar, or piiyate chamber. 
(Hud9on Turner.) The builder of 
Crowhurst is thought to haye been 
Walter de Scotney, owner of the 
manor temp. Hen. III. He was chief 
steward of De Clare, Earl of Glou- 
cester, and was executed in 1259, on 
the charge of having poisoned the 
Earl and his brother. (Sum, Arch, 
Coll.) 

Cr(yu)hurit Place (T. PapiUon, Esq.) 
was long the residence of the Pel- 
hams. 

A longer drive will be to TFtncfteZ- 
Mo, by GueeUing and Icklesham, 
Guesding Church (4^ m.) is mainly 
Trans.-Norm. and interesting. In 
the vestry is a fine old ** Flanders 
Chest" very richly pannelled. Broom- 
Itam Park, adjoining, is an ancient 
seat of the Ashbumhams. At Max- 
field in this parish is an old timbered 
house worth notice. Maxfield is the 
birthplace of Greg. Martin, translator 
of the Bheims version of the Bible. 
— For Icklesham and WincheUea, 
see Bte. 13. 

From PeU, a short distance S. of 
Guestling, a road leads over Chick 
Hill, with a wide view, to Cliff End, 
the point at which the sandstone of 
Hastings suddenly sinks into the 
level, leaving an open, marshy coast 
until the chalk reappears at Folk- 
stone. The solitude of Cliff End is 
striking; and the scene, wild and 
picturesque, will repay a visit. 

The Haatinge Sand, of which the 
cliffs consist, is the formation which 
in various strata extends over the 
valley of the Weald, between tiie N. 
and S. chalk ranges. At Hastings 
the rock is white and fiiable, and re- 
sembles the blocks on the common 
at Tunbridge Wells. Its beds abound 
in remains of fishes ; and fragments 
of the Iguanodon have occasionally 
been found. This white sand rock 
is one of the lower beds of the forma- 
tion, resting immediatdy on the 
Tilgate clay, in which Br. Mantell 



first discovered some of the greater 
saurians. 

A still longer excursion may be 
made to Bodiam Castle (13 m.), 
a distance which will be slightly in- 
creased if, as may easily be done, 
Brede and Norlhiam are taken in the 
way. The return may be by Sedlee- 
combe. Very ample notices of Brede 
and Northiam will be found in 
* Hastings Past and Present,' of which 
only a small portion can be inserted 

The Church of Wegtfidd (6 m.) is 
E. E., but of no great interest. That 
of Brede (1 m.) is more important. 
The chantry S. of the chancel is 
attached to Brede Place; and was 
enlarged by Sir Goddard Oxenbridge 
toward the beginning of the 16th 
century. French workmen are said 
to have been employed by him ; of 
which the flamboyant traceries, the 
foliage over the entrance door and in 
the capitals of the arch-piers, were 
the result. All these exliibit pecu- 
liarities unlike the English work of 
the time. The monument of Bir 
Goddard Oxenbridge, d. 1537, dis- 
plays his effigy in armour, and is in 
Caen stone, like the additions to the 
chantry. The local folklore respect- 
ing Bir Goddard is remarkable. He 
was a cannibal giant, especially fond 
of young children ; invulnerable by 
metal, and only to be killed by a 
wooden saw, with which instrument 
some of his neighbours, having made 
him drunk, succeeded in sawing him 
in half. 

Brede Place, now a farm-house, 
on the side of a hill, at the foot 
of which a trout-stream ''huddles" 
along, lies 1 m. E. of the ch. It 
dates mainly from the end of the 
14th cent., but has some additions 
made by Bir Goddard Oxenbridge 
early in the 16th. The first recorded 
possessors of Brede were the Jtte- 
fords, in whose hands it continued 
until early in the reign of Henry 
IV., when it passed to the Oxen- 
bridges. The Aite/ord, or earlier 
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portion of the house, is of sandstone, 
and the rest brick. The ^eat hall, 
and the apartment S. of it, deserve 
carefhl notice; heyond was the 
chapel, two stories in height, but 
entered through an ante-chapel, of 
one only. The Gaen stone work and 
the window traceries throughout 
should he compared with those in 
the Oxenbridge chantry. The view 
from the top of the house is fine. 
Brede Place was long a favourite 
resort of smugglers, who managed to 
produce strange noises in the house 
and about it, thus scaring away the 
peasantry. A bridge crossing the 
stream near the house is still called 
Groaning Bridge. 

In OiUy Wood^ on the turnpike road 
to Bye, near the point at which it is 
crossed in proceeding to Northiam, is 
a deep gill (gueule) or ravine, like 
that of Old Roar, very picturesque 
and worth visiting. On the same 
road, 1 m. toward Udimore, is Great 
SowdeiM Woody 1., in which is a 
large heronry ; 400 nests have been 
counted here. Udimore^ 1 m-, was so 
named, says tradition, because, while 
the ch. was build ng on a different 
Bite, a spirit nightly removed the 
stones, crying " O'er the mere ! O'er 
the mere ;" of which Udimore is a 
corruption. 

In proceeding to NorOiianiy 5 m., 
remark, rt. (1 m. from Northiam), 
the WeU-House, an old timbered 
building, dating from the middle of 
the 16th cent. ; a good specimen of a 
yeoman s residence. It has a large 
hall, now used as a store-room, with 
a central fireplace. Beyond is 
BrickwaU Park, and opposite, 1., an 
old farm-house, said to have been 
the birthplace of Abp. Frewen in 
1588. BrickwaU ( T. Frewen, Esq.) is 
only to be seen when the family are 
absent. It was purchased in 1566 by 
Stephen Frewen, alderman of Lon- 
don, from a family named White who 
had long possessed it. Stephen 
Frewen had been bom at Northiam, 
where his father was rector ; mani- 



festing strong puritanical tendencies 
in the names of his other children- 
Thankful and Accepted, of whom 
the first became Secretary to the 
Lord-Keeper Coventry, and the 
second Abp. of York. Accepted 
was an eager Boyalist, and conse- 
quently denounced by Cromwell, 
who set 1000/. on his head. On 
the restoration he was appointed to 
the archbishopric. BrickwaU House 
is Elizabethan, with some additions 
and decorations temp. Chas. II. 
The N. front remains unaltered ; the 
rest is of the second period. The 
chimneys are richly ornamented. 
The house contains some interesting 
portraits — ^Accepted Frewen the arch- 
bishop, and his brother Stephen, by 
Gerard Loest ; their father, the rector 
of Northiam (Mark Gerrard) ; Lord 
Keeper Coventry and his second wife 
(Jansen), presents to his secretarv* 
Thankful Frewen ; Lady Guldeforde 
(Holbein). On the staircase are 
Queen Elizabeth's green silk shoes, 
which she took off under the oak on 
the viUage green (see post) ; Abp. 
Frewen's wheel barometer; and a 
curious finger-organ. The gardens 
are pleasantly old fashioned. Front'- 
ing the house is a large oc^ 18 ft. in 
circumference, the single survivor of 
an avenue the width of the house, 
planted from acorns off Queen Eliza- 
beth's oak, immediately after her 
visit in 1573. 

Northiam Church was much en- 
larged in 1835. The Tower is the 
most interesting portion — Norm. — 
and *' deserving of attentive exami- 
nation, as it presents some features 
which may indicate very consider- 
able antiquitv" (^Hussey). The coign 
stones should be remarked. There 
are two Brasses : Nich. Tufton, 1538, 
and Bobert Benford, rector, 1518. 
The Mattsoleum belongs to the 
Frewen fieinuly, and was erected in 
1846. The Church House dates 
apparently from the time of Henry 
VIII. 

Dixter in this parish is an old 
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tiinbered house, which would pro- 
bably repay ezaminatioii. Thtflon 
PlaoB^ a lai]Se old farm-house, was 
the cradle of the Tuftons, afterwards 
Earls of Thanet. 

Adjoining the churchyard, on the 
Tillage green, is the fragment of 
Queen Elizabeth^s Oak, 24 ft. in cir- 
cumference. Under it, Aug. 11, 
1573, the great Queen dined m her 
way from Hempstead to Bye. Here 
she changed her shoes, those she 
took off being carefully preserved as 
relics. Her Majesty's cunner was sup- 
plied by Mr. George Bishopp, whose 
very andeitt timbered house stands 
opposite the oak, and should be 
noticed. 

Bodiam Cattle, about 2 m., lies 
on the opposite bank of the Bother. 
The manor became the property of 
Sir Edward Dalyngrudge, temp. 
Edw. III., by his marriage with the 
heiress of the Wardeux. Sir Edward 
was present at Crecy and Poictiers, 
and afterwards became a success- 
ful plunderer throughout northern 
France. He obtahied letters patent 
for building a castle here in 1386 
(9th Bich. II.)i from which period 
the building dates. The male line 
of Dalyngrudge soon became extinct, 
and Bodiam passed to the Lewknor 
family, in whose hands it remained 
until the civil war, when Sir Lewis 
Lewknor became a hot royalist, and 
his castles, Bodiam and Amberley, 
were dismantled by Waller's troops. 
The ruins have since passed through 
many hands ; and are now the pro- 
perty of A. E. Fuller, Esq., of Bose 
HiU. 

The castle is surrounded with a 
deep moat filled with water. It is 
nearly square, with a round tower at 
eadi angle ; and square towers in the 
centre of each side except the N., 
where is the great gateway. This is 
approached by a causeway, once de- 
fended by a barbacan tower and 
drawbridge. The escutcheons over 
Ihe main entrance are those of Bo- 
diam (the Norman possessor who 



held from the Count of Eu), Dalyn- 
grudge, and Wardeux. The arrange- 
ments for defence should especisdly 
be noticed. The outer portcullis is 
still visible, and within the vaulted 
passage are traces of two more, in- 
tend^ to divide the space into two 
rooms. Instead of bosses, the ceilings 
have funnel - shaped perforations, 
serving as machicoulu, through 
which melted lead might be poured 
down on the assailants. 

Within the area are the remains of 
hall, chapel, kitchen, and other 
apartments ; these are carried round 
the main walls, leaving an open court 
in the centre. The kitchen is marked 
by its 2 large fireplaces and its oven, 
all of which are constructed of tiles. 
From the S.E. comer tower a stair- 
case led to an upper series of rooms, 
lighted from the court ; perhaps the 
lines' apartments. On the E. side 
was the chapel. The greater portion 
of these inner buildings are probably 
of later date than the castle walls. 
Hurstmonceux, although consider- 
ably later, may be compared through- 
out. 

Bodiam Church, 1^ m., is Dec. 
and E. E. The original roof extends 
over both nave and aisles. 

The return to Hastings, 12 m., 
should be through Sedlencombt where 
is an E. E. ch. with some Perp. ad- 
ditions. The font cover (Perp.) 
deserves notice. In this parish 
Boman coins have been found in an 
ancient dnder-field, one among many 
other proo& that the Sussex ironstone 
was not unworked by the ** terrarum 
Domini." 
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ROUTE 13. 

HASTINGS TO ASHFORD. 

(SoutJi^Eastem Railway, Ashford and 
Hastings Branch.) 

After losing sight of the ragged 
towers of Hastii^ Castle there is 
littile rt. or 1. to interest the tourist, 
until he reaches 

9 m. WincheUea, one of the most 
singular " triumphs of time" to be 
found throughout England. Old 
Winchelsea having been destroyed 
by ^icroachments of the sea, the new 
town was founded on higher ground 
by Edward I. New Winchelsea was 
abandoned in its turn ; and is now a 
village, with the remains of ancient 
grandeur scattered about it. It lies 
about a mile from the station. The 
visitor should be told that no con- 
veyance meets the trains, nor is it 
possible to procure one in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The site of Old Winchelsea (now 
submerged) was about 3 m. S.!E. of 
the new town. It was a low, flat 
island (Winchel's-ea) only connected 
witii the land on the W. side. Here 
the Conqueror landed on his return 
from Normandy to commence the 
siege of Exeter; and here landed 
2 of the knights on their way to the 
murder of Becket. It was, like its 
successor, one of the '''more noble 
members" of the Cinque Ports ; but 
had been granted by the Confessor 
to the Norman Abbey of Fecamp, 

[Kent & S/usiex,'] 



with which monastery Henry III. 
exchanged it for the manor of Chelten- 
ham. The first recorded inundation 
took pl8u:e in 1236 ; others succeeded 
in 1250, when " 300 houses and some 
churches were drowned." Winchel- 
sea had held (like the other Cinque 
Ports) to the party of Simon de 
Montfort; and made some resist* 
ance to the royal authority even 
after Simon's death at Evesham. It 
was taken, however, by Prince 
Edward, and the mass of the inha- 
bitants were massacred. After this 
desolation, and a final inxmdation 
which effectually drowned the town 
on the eve of St. Agatha, 1287, the 
site was removed by Edward I. to 
the hill above. In this old town was 
bom Robert de Winchelsea, after- 
wards Abp. of Oanterbury, who, after 
opposing Edward I. in the matter of 
Church revenues, solemnized his mar- 
riage with the Princess Margaret of 
Frwice. (See Canterbury.) 

The fitness of the site for the new 
town is at once seen on dimbiag the 
wooded hill of Higham on which it 
stands, rising shaiply out of the 
marshes, and looking across them to 
its sister acropolis at Bye. On the 
top of the hill, one of the ancient 
gates — ^now leading to nothing — is 
passed ; this is " Pipe-well " or " the 
land" gate, and on it is a shield with 
the word **Helde," the name, it is 
supposed, of the Mayor of Winchelsea 
at the time of its construction. Some 
distance beyond, appears the ch., 
with the relics of the old town linger- 
ing about it. 

At the time New Winchelsea was 
built, the rock on which it stands 
wafl washed by the tides E. and N., 
and the harbour was one of first rate 
importance, the Portsmouth and 
Spiihead of its day. The town, like 
otiiers founded in Gascony and else- 
where by Edward I., was bmlt on a 
regular plan, and subdivided into 39 
squares or quarters, an arrangem^^ 
resembling that of a Boman town, 
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and which wag also found by the 
Spaniards existing in Mexico. The 
town was protected by the natural 
form of the ground except on the W. 
side, where is a deep trench or moat ; 
and had 3 gates. It traded largely 
in wines and other ** commodities, 
besides being the harbour from which 
English troops constantly embarked 
for the French wars. It continued 
prosperous, notwithstanding constant 
assaults from enemies by sea, until 
the middle of the 15th cent, when 
the sea rapidly retired ; and on Eliza- 
beth's visit in 1573, although the 
town itself was still full of stately 
buildings, and the magistrates ma^ 
naged to make so brave a show that 
her Majesty was pleased to call it a 
** little London," there were not more 
than 60 households remaining. Win- 
Chelsea never recovered ; the greater 
part of the town disappeared alto- 
gether ; and the grey old relics that 
still survive have a strangely spectral 
character, like owls seen by daylight. 
The assaults from foreign enemies 
no doubt greatly injured the town. 
8000 French landed here in 1359 
during the absence of Edward III. 
in France ; set fire to the town, and 
killed many of the inhabitants, who 
were assembled in the ch. at maas. 
The king, greatly incensed, at once 
turned his arms against Paris; but 
in the mean time Winchelsea was 
again taken and sacked by the 
French navy, under the Comtede St. 
Pol. In 1377 they again appeared 
off the coast ; took Bye, ana would 
have taken Winchelsea, had it not 
been bravely defended by the Abbot 
of Battle. " The French let fly 
their great guns," says old Fuller, 
" and I take it to be the first and 
last time they were ever planted by 
a foreign enemy on the EngUsh con- 
tinent ; and these roared so loud that 
they lost their voice, and have been 
(blessed be God) silent ever since." 
But Winchelsea was again taken by 
John de Yienne in 1380, and it is 



supposed that the nave of the re- 
maining ch. was burnt on this occa- 
sion. The town was attacked and 
fired for the last time by the French 
in the reign of Henry VI. about 1449. 
August 29, 1350, a battle took 
place off Winchelsea between the 
Spanish fleet returning from Flan- 
ders, andthat of Edward III., who was 
present in person. The Black Prince 
and John of Gaunt were also in the 
English fleet, the latter too young 
to bear arms; but the king, says 
Froissart, ** had him on board because 
he much loved him." After Edward 
had cruised for 3 days between Dover 
and Calais, the Spaniards came in 
sight. They lost 14 ships in the 
action, which was " well and hardly 
fought." The rest fled. The king 
and his nobles disembarked at Win- 
chelsea in the evening, and rode to 
the mansion (probably Sir William 
de Echingham's at Udimore) where 
Queen Philippa waited him — 
" mightily rejoiced to see her lord 
and children." Her attendants had 
watohed the whole of the battle from 
the coast. 

The first point of interest in Win- 
chelsea is the Church of 8t. Thonruis 
(the archbishop, and not the apostle), 
of which the chancel with its side 
aisles only remains, the nave having 
been de6bx>yed, probably by John de 
Vienne in 1380. The whole is early 
Dec. (circ. 1300), and the most im- 
portant building of this period in 
Sussex. The chancel, with its sedilia, 
was restored in 1850. The windows, 
connected by an inner arcade with 
blind arches, are filled with a tracery 
" of foreign rather than English cha- 
racter" {Cooper), and resemble those 
of Ghartham in Kent. The lea&ge 
throughout the ch., executed during 
the very best period of ** naturalism," 
deserves the most careful attention, 
and the corbel heads at the spring of 
the arches are not less curious. The 
modem flooring tiles were copied 
from a few of the original ones which 
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still remain in the chancel. Through- 
out the ch. Caen stone and Sussex 
marhle were used in judicious con- 
trast. 

In the S. aisle was the Alard 
chantry, originally the chapel of St. 
Nicholas. Here are the 2 Alard 
tombs, ranking " among the noblest 
conceptions of this period in the 
kingdom." The earUest is that of 
Gervase Alard, Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports in 1303 and 1306. He was 
living at the time the ch. was built, 
and probably one of the benefactors 
to it. (^Cooper.) His effigy is cross- 
legged, and the hands clasp a small 
hec^. Bemark the manner in which 
the mail is thrown back &om them, 
ah arrangement worthy of Donatello. 
The lion at his feet, half rising yet 
still trodden down, turns his head 
growling. In the canopy above is 
a grotesque head with oak-sprays 
springing from, the mouth, admirably 
designed. At the angles of the 
canopy are the heads of (apparently) 
Edward I. and Queen Eleanor. 

The second tomb is probably 
that of Stephen Alaa-d, grandson of 
Gervase, and Admiral of the Cinque 
Ports in 1324. It is still very 
fine, but not equal to the earlier 
one, which, however, it greatly re- 
sembles. Bemark the head with 
bats'-ears, above, and the oak leafage 
springing fi*om them. The canopies 
of both these tombs deserve carefid 
study. It is just possible that they 
may be somewhat later than the 
effigies themselves. Their position, 
under the windows, which are partly 
blocked by them, is unusual. 

At the upper end of the aisle are 
the sedilia and piscinse of the 
chantry. 

In the N. aisle are 3 monuments ; 
a knight in mail armour, a lady, and 
a young man in a long robe. These 
are all thought to have beai mejn- 
bers of the Alard family. The tombs 
are all canopied ; and a comparison 
of the designs with those in the S. 



aisle will show that they are pro- 
bably by the same artist. On the 
chancel floor is the brass of an 
ecclesiastic. 

The porch without the ch. is a 
later addition. Over it are the arms 
of Winchelsea. The triple gable of 
the chancel, ivy covered, groups sin- 
^^arly with the ruin,ed transept ad- 
joining. These fragments are of the 
same date as the chancel. 

Under a large tree at the side of 
this ch. Wesley preached, on his visit 
to *' that poor skeleton of ancient 
Winchelsea," in 1790. 

There were 2 other churches in 
Winchelsea; St. Giles's, and a second 
of which no fragment remains. 

The Friar 8 (R. Stileman, Esq.), 
not far from the ch., should next be 
visited. The pubhc are only ad- 
mitted on Mondays, The ancient 
house of the Franciscans here was 
pulled down about 1819, and the 
present building erected ; but a part 
of the ruined chapel of the Virgin 
still remains in the grounds. This is 
the choir, terminating in an apse, and 
entered by the original arch, which is 
very strikmg. It is somewhat, though 
perhaps not much, later Ihan St. 
Thomas's Church ; and is very pic- 
turesquely situated. Towards the end 
of the last century the Friars was the 
residence [of 2 remarkable highway- 
men, George and Joseph Weston. 
They lived here under assumed 
names and, whilst robbing the country 
in all directions, enjoyed the highest 
reputation at WindLelsea, one of 
them being appointed churchwarden. 
They were apprehended here, after 
robbing the Bristol mail, and one of 
them was subsequently executed. 

Of the house of the Dominicans 
here no fragment remains. The 
court-house and gaol, N. of the 
churchyard, are ancient relics, but of 
no great interest. Besides the Pipe- 
well gate already noticed, the New 
Cfate, W., and the Strand Gate, half 
way up the hill looking toward Bye, 
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aldo remain. Few remainB are more 
strikiug than these stately gates in 
tlio midst of rough lanes and green 
fields. At the Strand Gate Ed- 
ward I. nearly lost his life soon 
after the town was built. At this 
point it was fortified by bulwarks 
of earthwork, along whim the king 
was riding, and looking at his fleet 
below, when his horse, frightened by 
a windmill, leapt clear over the bul- 
wark. All wi^n gave up the king 
for dead ; but the horse, after slip- 
ping a considerable distance, did not 
fall; and Edward rode safely back 
through the gate. 

IckUsham Church (about 1 *bi, 
W. of Winchelsea) is good Norm, 
and deserves a visit. The nave 
pillars have enriched capitals, and 
the S. aisle 3 early drcidar-headed 
windows. The E. window is early 
Dec. This ch., dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, has been carefully re- 
ared. Beyond it, on White Hart 
Hill, is a striking view looking over 
Rye toward Dover. 

The walk or drive from Winchelsea 
to Rye, about 5 m., is not to be com- 
mended on the score of beauty, since 
the road passes through the salt 
marshes. On the shore, about half 
way (but lying off the road), are the 
remains of Camber Castle, one of 
those small fortresses like Deal, 
Walmer, and Sandown, built by 
Henry VIII. for the defence of the 
coast. Like its Kentish brothers, it 
has a central tower, surrounded by 
smaller ones, which are connected by 
curtains. It is perhaps more com- 
pletely in its original condition than 
either of the oSiers. It was dis- 
mantled in 1642. The sea, which 
once washed its walls, has now re- 
tired to some distance. 

Beyond Camber Castle, on this road, 
the tourist wiU gain the best view of 

13 m. from Hastings by rail. 
Rye {^oja. SOOO— Inns : Cinque Port 
Arms ; George ; Red Lion), itself a 
contemporary of Old Winchelsea; 



and therefore far more ancient than 
the new town, opposite which it 
stretches along on its irregular rock, 
from the clefts and hollows of which 
hang long tufts of sea-grass ; whilst 
above, the varied lines of its roofs 
and house-fronts are broken by the 
square tower of the ch., and by that 
or William de Ypres rising beyond it. 
The town, on entering, is found 
to be as old-fashioned as the most 
thorough-paced antiquary can desire ; 
and the narrow grass-grown streets, 
curiously winding to meet the form 
of the rock, sumciently prove that 
the tide of modem life has passed 
away firom Rye, like that of the sea 
itself, which once flowed close up 
round it. It is now nearly 2 m. 
distant; and the harbour of Rye, 
still of some importance (vessels of 
200 tons can enter it), is formed 
by the 3 rivers Rother, Brede, and 
Tillingham, which here unite their 
waters. Rye, like Winchelsea, was 
granted by the Confessor to Fecamp, 
and was resumed by Henry III. It 
became at an early period one of the 
Cinque Ports : and like other towns 
on this coast, suffered much from 
French invasions. Pestilence and 
plague also visited it severely at dif- 
ferent times — the combined result of 
its crowded, sea-faring popiilation, 
and of the miasma from the adjoining 
marshes. After the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew a large body of French 
protestants took refdge here ; as did 
others on the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, some of whose descend- 
ants still remain in the town. 

Elizabeth and Charles II. both 
visited Rye. The flrst and second 
Georges were driven into the port by 
stress of weather — and detained here 
some days — with what accompani- 
ments of Hanoverian ill-temper is 
not recorded. The sitting-room and 
bed-room of George II. are still 
shown in a house at the S.W. corner 
of Middle Street. 
The single "illustration" of Rye 
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is a bright one. John Fletcher, the 
dramatist, literary brother of Beau- 
mont, was bom here Dec. 20, 1579. 
His fkther, Richard Fletcher, after- 
wards Bp. of Bristol, was at that 
time rector of the town. 

There are three points of interest 
in Bye — the Churdi, the Land Crate, 
and the Ypres tower. 

The Church well deserves the most 
carefiil examination. The earliest 
portions are the central tower ; the 
transepts; and the plain circular 
arches opening into tiiem from the 
aisles of the nave. These are early 
Norm. In both transepts are frag- 
ments of a Norm, arcade, with 
zigzag mouldings. The nave is Tr. 
Norm. The chancel has chapels on 
either side, into which arches N. and 
S. once opened ; these are now closed. 
Those on the S. side, and one N., are 
Perp. ; the rest E. E. The E. window 
is rich Perp., by no means improved 
by the Harlequin glass with which 
it is at present filled. The carved 
mahogany altar-table is said to have 
been taken from one of the Armada 
ships, and to have been given to this 
ch. by Queen Elizabeth. Unfortu- 
nately for the tradition, it is certainly 
not older than William III. Within 
the rails is the brass of Thomas 
Hamon (1607), six times mayor of 
Bye. The N. or St. Clare's Chapel 
is E. E., and must originally have 
been very striking. On one side is 
a row of two-light lancet windows, 
interclosed, the splays of which are 
pierced for a gallery which passes 
through the wall ; on the other side 
arches opened to the main chancel. 
It is impossible to speak too severely 
of the present state of this beautifiQ 
chapel, desecrated, neglected, damp, 
and filled with ladders and fixe-en- 

g'nes. Here is the monument of Allen 
rebell, who " fell by the cruel 
stab of a sanguinary butcher, March 
17th, 1742." He was kiUed in mis- 
take for a Mr. Lamb, with whom the 
'* sanguinary butcher" had quarrelled. 



The S. or St. Nicholas' Chapel is 
used as a school-room. The diver- 
sity of styles in this ch. is said to be 
owing to the destruction caused at 
different periods by French inva- 
sions. 

The Perp. flying buttress at the 
E. end, without, should not be un- 
noticed. The clock on the other 
side, the bells of which are struck 
by a pair of fat golden cherubs, is 
said, like the altar, fo have been the 

fift of Elizabeth ; but it ma^ well be 
oubted if it be so old : it is con- 
sidered, however, to be the most 
ancient clock in England still ac- 
tually doing its work. The weight 
swings into the central tower. 

The Ypres tower, at the S. E. angle 
of the town, was built by Wm. de 
Ypres, Earl of Kent temp. Stephen. 
It was at once a watch-tower and a 
tower of defence, since the sea once 
flowed close under the rock on which 
it stands. It has been restored, and 
now serves as the town prison. The 
tourist should pass beyond this tower 
to the path by the river, where he 
will get a good notion of Ihe position 
of Rye. The view, in clear weather, 
stretches over Bomney Marsh to the 
cliffs of Folkestone and Dover. 

The Land Crate, on the London 
road, N.E. of the town, is the 
only one remaining, and deserves a 
visit. 

In Mermaid Street are some 
remains of a storehouse built (1689) 
by Samuel Jeake, a member of an 
ancient Bye family. ** The foundation 
stone," he says in his Diary, " was 
laid precisely at noon, under a posi- 
tion of heaven" — which is probably 
that figured in a horoscope, still to 
be seen carved on the building. On 
the gable were three serpents, now 
destroyed. The Mermaid Inn, in 
this street, has some carved wains- 
coting. 

S. of the churchyard is a stone 
building, supposed to have been the 
chapel of the Carmelites. That of 
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the Aup^tine Friars is on Conduit 
Hill and now used as a wool-store. 

At no great distance is the house 
of 0. Hicks, Esq., containing some 
curious old furniture, glass, porce- 
Ituu, and other antiquities. 

On a hill about ^ m. from Rye is 
the Chmcli of Playden ; E. E. with 
some Norm, fragments. Near the N. 
door is a slab having on it two barrels, 
with a brewer's fon: and mash-stick, 
crossed, and the inscription, ** Hier is 
begraven Comelis Zoctmanns — bidt 
voer de ziele " (Pray for the soul). 
It is of the 15th cent. The material 
of the slab is the carboniferous lime- 
stone of the hills near Li^ge, a curious 
proof that the "thiois' 'brewer had 
not forgotten his native country. 
There is another Flemish slab in All 
Saints Church, Hastings. Many 
Walloons who settled in Sussex are 
known to have come from the district 
of Li^ge. In an old oak near Play- 
den churchyard was formerly fixed 
a tar-barrel, used as one of the chain 
of beacons from the coa>st inland. 

Iden (2 m.) claims to have given 
name to the family, one of whom, 
Alexander Iden, Shakspeare's " gen- 
Meman of Kent," killed Jack Cade. 
Their ancient residence has dis- 
appeared ; but the moat may still be 
traced. Iden Church has some Norm, 
portions. Peasemarsh, on its hill, 
2 m. W., is Norm, and E. E. 

Leaving Bye, the railway crosses 
the mouth of the Bother, and enters 
on the great level of Bonmey 
Marshes. It soon reaches 

7 m. Appledore, 

This was the extreme E. point of 
tSie great Andred-s wood, fhigments 
of which (buried roots and branches) 
are still discovered in a tract called 
the Bowles (Sax. daelcm, to divide), 
now forming part of the marshes. 

The Bother, which now passes S., 
anciently ran across the marshes to 
Bomney ; and it was up this channel 
(from Bomney) that the Danish 
pirates, under Hasten, passed, when 



they established themselves at Ap- 
pledore in 894. The Church has 
been greatly altered, but exhibits 
some unusual masonry, especially in 
a projection from the N. side of the 
nave, resembling that of Northiam, 
Sussex (see Bte. 12), which may be 
Saxon. The tower is Norm, with 
Perp. inseri;ion8. 

At Home Farm (1 m. N.W. of 
the ch.) are the very interesting re- 
mains of a late Dec. chapel. The 
present house is modem, but the 
chapel retains its original window- 
frames aiid its open roof with carved 
brackets. Below it is a vaulted 
cellar. Home's Place was long the 
residence of a family of that name 
which became extinct in 1565. 

In the garden of the vicarage at 
Stone (2 m.) is preserved an ancient 
altar (Brito-Boman ?) which before 
its removal there, had, time out of 
mind, been kept in the ch. It had 
figures of oxen on its four sides, only 
one of which is now perfect. At the 
foot is an iron ring, for securing the 
victims (?) ; and vestiges of the iron 
lining to the basin existed until very 
recently. This altar seems to illus- 
trate the name of the district of 
which Stone forms a part — Oxneyy 
the " oxen island." The island, 6 m. 
long, 3 m. broad, is formed by two 
branches of the Bother, and is famous 
for its fertile cattle-feeding marshes* 

[Appledore is perhaps the best 
pomt from which to penetrate Bom- 
ney Marsh, a tract so isolated, that, 
say the marshmen, the world is di- 
vided into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Bomney Marsh. The 
greater part of this land is of ancient 
formation, though it has widened 
considerably wit£in historical times, 
owing to frosh accumulations of silt 
and shingle. There was a Boman 
settlement on it ; and the Merscfwara 
(marshmen) of the Sax. Chron. 
(whose district formed, according to 
Kemble, one of the small dependent 
**kmgdom8" into whieh Kent was 
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divided during the early Saxon period) 
have had their constant successors, 
notwithstanding the malaria, which 
renders it, says Lambarde, ** bad in 
winter, worse in summer, and at no 
time good." It is about 14 m. long, 
and 8 broad, and is divided into four 
districts — Romney Marsh proper, 
N. ; Wallend Marsh, adjoining, 8. ; 
and S.E. and W., Denge Marsh and 
Guildford Marsh, part of which lies 
in Sussex. Romney Marsh proper 
contains 23,925 acres, and the other 
three 22,666. 

There are few or no trees through- 
out the district, and the principal di- 
visions are formed by dykes and 
watercourses. Cattle and sheep are 
fed here in great numbers; the 
latter a peculiar breed, said to be 
capable of enduring greater priva- 
tions from cold and stinted food 
than any other "lowlanders." The 
green cattle-dotted plain, with its 
gleaming water lines, is not with- 
out its own beauty when overlooked 
from the adjoining heights — often 
presenting singular effects of light. 
There are numerous churches scat- 
tered through it, many of Norm, date, 
much of the Marsh having been in 
the hands of the two great Gajiter- 
bury Abbeys, which did not neglect 
their outlymg parishes. 

The whole tract was very early 
fenced from the Incursions of the 
sea, 24 jurors having been elected 
irom an unknown period for taking 
all necessary steps towards its preser- 
vation. Some complaint having been 
made by these jurors in the reign of 
Henry III., the king issued a commis- 
sion imder Henry de Bathe, one of 
his Justices Itinerant, by whom a 
sessions was held at Romney ; and 
the * Ordinances of Henry de Bathe,' 
then agreed to, still lie at the bottom 
of the English law of draining 
and embanMng. The whole of the 
Marsh was incorporated by Edward 
IV. under whose charter the govern- 
ment was placed in the hands of a 



bailiff and 24 jurats. The repair of 
the walls, and the drainage, is, how- 
ever, vested in the lords of 23 adjoin- 
ing manors, called "The Lords of 
the Marsh." 

The Marsh is defended from the 
sea by Dimckurch Wall, on its E. 
side, 3 m. long. But for this barrier 
the sea would overflow it at once. 
The interior drainage is effected by 
a number of divisions called water- 
ings. The Bltie WaU, which runs 
across it from Appledore to Romney, 
marks the old course of the Bother, 
from which the river is said first to 
have been diverted by the results of 
a great tempest temp. Edw. I. In 
this old bed an ancient vessel, appa- 
rently of Dutch (?) build, was foimd 
within the last few years. It was 
entirely of oak. 

From its solitude, this coast was 
extensively favoured by smugglers ; 
and at one period by Jacobites. 
Hurst House in the fens here was 
their great place of resort during the 
concoction of Fenwick's Plot in 
1696, and Fenwick himself was af- 
terwards taken here. {Maeautay^ iv. 
650.) 

From Appledore the tourist may 
cross the marsh to Romney (7 m.) ; 
and if he pleases, proceed along the 
coast road, to Hythe and Folkestone. 

Snargate (1^ m.) has an E.E. ch. of 
some interest. In the pavement 
are many encaustic tiles. The ch. 
belonged to the archbishop. 

The ch. of Brenzet (4 m.), dedi- 
cated to St. Eanswith of Folkestone, 
has some Norm, portions. It long 
belonged to the Abbey of Guisnes 
in Artois. , 

Brookland (1^ m. S.) was attached 
to St. Augustine's, Canterbury, and 
is worth a detour. The bell-tower, 
built of massive timber, is detached 
from the ch., and of unusual form. 
The font is Norm., of lead, and en- 
riched by two rows of minute figures. 

New Itomneyt 8 m. (Pop. 1100 — 
Inn: the New Inn), Bumer^-eat the 
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Boute 13. — Dungeness. 



Beet. n. 



•• large island** (Sornner — but query), 
the most central of the Cmque Ports, 
though perhaps not the most ancient, 
contains few relics of its former im- 
portance besides its church dedicated 
to St.>Nicholas. This is mainly Norm, 
and of considerable si^e. The tower, 
which is lofty,- and seen over all the 
surrounding level, has an exterior 
arcade of Norm, arches. The upper 
part of the nave is E. E. Brasses : 
Thomas Smith (jurat) and wife, 
1610; Thomas Lambaude, 1514. 
This ch. is the solitary survivor of 
five, which Bomney boasted in her 
flourishing days. It was early 
granted to the Abbey of Pontiniac, 
which had a cell here, of which no 
traces remain. 

The importance of Bomney as a 
seaport ceased altogether after the 
storm which chang^ the course of 
the Bother (temp. Edw. I.). The 
general courts of the Cinque Ports 
were long held here however, after 
their removal from Shipway Cross 
near Lymne. 

A large fair, at which the sheep of 
the Marsh breed may be duly in- 
spected and admired, takes place at 
Bomney, August 21st. 

i m. N. are some remains of Hope 
Chapd. They are Trans. Norm. 

Old Bomney, about 1 m. higher up 
the ancient course of the Bother, is 
said to have been the earliest port. 
The silting up of the river's mouth 
must have begun at a very early 
period, since New Bomney was es- 
tablished soon after the conquest. 
The ch. may be worth examination. 

Lydd (3 m. S. of Bomney) was a 
member of that Cinque Port, and 
has a large Perp. oh. Brasses : John 
Montelforet, vicar, 1420 ; Clement 
Stuppeneye, jurat and bailiif, 1608. 
In the N. chancel is the altar-tomb, 
with effigy, of Sir Walter Meynell, 
temp. Edw. III. This ch. was granted 
by one of the De Clares to Tintem 
Abbey. 

At Stone end on the shore,. E. of 



the town, a heap of stones was long 
shown, called the Tomb of SS. 
Crispin and Crispianus, who, ran the 
tradition, were shipwrecked and 
buried here. (Their legend was also 
connected with Faversham — Bte. 4.) 
The whole of the land 8. of Lydd 
seems to be of more recent forma- 
tion than the rest of the marshes. 
Among a mcuss of pebbles and sea 
beach nearly adjoining the town on 
Ibis side is the Hclmstonet a long tract 
covered with the sea holly or holniy 
here attaining an unusual size. 

Dungeness, surrounded by flats and 
sand sho^s, contrasting not a little 
with the bold chalk cliffs of the next 
southern hea^and, Beachy, may be 
reached over the marshes from Lydd 
(4 m.). There is little to attract 
however. The Ughtkouse on this spot, 
of which the perils resemble those 
of the Goodwins, was first projected 
by a brother goldsmith of George 
Heriot, temp. Jas. I., named Allen. 
This old light was replaced toward 
the end of the last century, at the 
sole expense of the late Earl of Lei- 
cester, when member for Norfolk, 
by one built after the model of 
the Eddystone. The architect was 
Wyatt^ 

The point of Dungeness gains so 
rapidly from the sea, that it is said 
to have extended" above 1 m. seaward 
within living memory. This growth 
is caused by the accumulation of 
shingle, which throughout the chan- 
nel is in constant motion from W. 
toE. 

Between Dungeness and Folke- 
stone the line of coast is dotted with 
Martello towers placed at regular 
intervals. These date from 1807, 
when this southern coast especially 
demanded protection. 

The road from New Bomney to 
Hythe (10 m.), runs the whole way 
parallel with the shore; and, for 
about 3 m., along the crest of the 
sea wall, which, more like one of 
Vauban*s bastions l^an a Flemish 
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dunBy here protects the marshes. 
It is kept in repair by a tax levied 
over the whole district ; is about 20 
ft. in height, and 20 broad at the 
top. At the base it widens to more 
than 300 ; and its various outworks 
of jetties, groins, and faggoU, well 
deserve attention. 

At Dimchurch, 4i m. (where the 
ch. has Norm, portions), during some 
recent alterations of the sea wall, the 
remains of a Boman pottery were 
discovered ; the situation of which 
proved that in this part of the 
marshes the sea has been gaining on 
the land, which, but for the wall, 
would rapidly be submerged. Great 
masses of pottery were here dis- 
covered ; among them, Samian ware 
of unusual beauty. The greater 
part however was a grey ware, re- 
sembling that of the Boman pottery 
at Upchurch on the Medway. Few 
coins were found ; but some sepul- 
chral deposits, indicating a perma- 
nent settlement. Under the pottery 
were discovered bones of the mam- 
moth and whale ; and above it Saxon 
and mediseval relics ; — a singular 
mixture of ages. 

The line of the ancient estuary, 
which, beyond Dimchurch, passed 
inland as far as Lymne, is readily 
traceable by the eye. The sand 
with which the soil is filled contrasts 
strongly in colour with the rich pas- 
tures southwards.] 

At the station beyond Appledore, 

3 m. Ham Street, the railway 
leaves the marshes. 

At BilsingUm (Sk m. E. of Ham) 
are the remains of a priory of Au- 
gustinian canons, founded about 1253 
by John Mansell, Henry III.'s Great 
dounsellor — ** the wealthiest clerk in 
Christendom," — who entertained the 
Kings of England and Scotland at a 
dinner of which the first course con- 
sisted of 700 dishes. 

The priory stands on high ground, 
having a good view over the marsh. 
Part of the ancient buildings have 



been worked into the present fann- 
house. 

Bucking, between Ham and Bil- 
sington, belonged to the see of Can- 
terbury. The ch. has Norm, por- 
tions. 

Near the church of Kenardington 
(1 m. W. of Ham) is a British earth- 
work of considerable size, connected 
by a narrow causeway with a second 
in the marsh below. The forms of 
both are irregular. 

The Churdt of Woodchurch, 2 m. 
in the Weald, is E.E. and has some 
remains of stained glass. It has 
lately (1857) been well restored. 
Brass: Nic. de Gore, 1320; his 
figure wears the chasuble, and is 
placed in the midst of a floriated 
cross. In this ch. is buried Simon 
de Woodchurch, present with Ed- 
ward I. at the siege of Carlaverock, 
and renowned as '* Malleus Scot- 
orum" — the "Hammer" of the 
Scots. 

Beyond Ham Street, crossing the 
military canal which imites Bye with 
H3rthe, the railway enters a level 
district of the Weald, which con- 
tinues to 

6 m. Ashford, (see Bte. 8.) 
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Route 14. — London to Brighton^ 



Sect. II. 



ROUTE 14. 

LONDON TO BRIGHTON. 

{London and Brighton Railway. 
London Bridge Station,) 

For the line from London to Bed- 
hiU (Reigate Junction), 20} m., and 
thence to Horley, see ilandbook for 
Surrey, ^C 

1 m. beyond Horley the line 
enters on the Weald clay ; and shortly 
after, crossing the boundary of Sus- 
sex, we reach 

29} m. Three Bridges, where 2 
branch lines pass E. and W. to 
Horsham and East Grinstead. For 
that to Horsham, see Rte. 18; for 
East Grinstead, Rte. 17. 

[About 1} m. E. of the Three 
Bridges station is the Uttle Church of 
Wof^ wdl known to archsBologists 
from its affording the only perfect 
specimen of an Anglo-Saxon ground- 
plan that remains. It stands very 
picturesquely on a rising ground, 
encircled by trees. The lien gate, 
through which the churchyard is 
enter^ N.W., is of some anti- 
quity. The ch. itself is cruciform, 
consisting of a nave, N. and S. 
transepts, and chancel, with a cir- 
cular apse at the E. end. The 
walls are covered with plaster, but 
are bidlt of roughly-squared stones, 
and rubble. The nave and transepts 
have external quoins of long and 
short work. The great Saxon pecu- 
liarities are of course the external 
bands of stone, one of which was 
carried as a string-course round the 
whole building at half the height of 
the walls. This is support^ by 
pilasters of irregular long and short 
work, which rest in their turn on a 



ptmeeGngi double com^e of stone. 
This base is in 2 stages, of which the 
upper recedes, and ** reminds us of 
the graduate plinths in classical 
architecture, &om which it may have 
been derived through debased ex- 
amples existing in this country" 
( W. 8. Walford, in Suss. Arch. Coll.). 
The stringcourses of nave and chan- 
cel are of different heights — ^possibly 
a proof that the 2 portions were not 
built at once. Stringcourse, base, 
and pilasters are now defective in 
many parts. There is no evidence 
that the pilasters were ever carried 
above the stringcourse, although at 
Corhampton, Hants, they reach quite 
to the roof. These stone bandings 
are thought to have been deriv^ 
from the earlier wooden churches, 
some features of which were thus 
copied in stone. 

The external buttresses and masses 
of masonry are all modem. The 
doorways, W. and S., are insertions 
of the Dec. period. The chancel 
arch has some rude ornament ; those 
of the transepts are quite plain. In 
the E. side of N. transept is the only 
window that can- be original ( W. 8. 
Walford), small, and semicircular. 
In the Dee. window over the W. 
door are the arms of De Warrene. 
The roof is unhappily ceiled, and 
flat. The font is remarkable, and 
formed of 2 basins, one above the 
other ; why so placed is uncertain. 

Although the Saxon architecture 
and plan of this ch. are generally 
admitted, its date must nevertheless 
be placed within the 11th cent. It 
may have been the work of some 
Saxon " eorl ** who fixed himself here 
among the forests for the sake of 
their "wild deer." (TF. 8. W.) It 
afterwards became part of the barony 
of Lewes, and continued in the hands 
of the De Warrenes until 1347, when 
it passed to the Fitzalans. 

The forest of Worth stiU retains 
its name, and extends far into the 
adjoining parishes. Tilgate forest 
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was formerly considered a portion of 
it. The scenery is wild and pleasant. 
The ground is well broken ; patches 
of heath and birch-wood occur in all 
directions; and some fragments of 
the older and more " patrician " forest 
still linger here and there. The 
artist may wander here with advan- 
tage, and will find more and more 
work for his portfolio as he wanders 
toward the higher ground, E. A 
long but very pleasant walk may be 
taken from Worth to Wakehursi 
Place and Ardingly Church, return- 
ing to the railway at Balcombe. 

A peculiar sandstone is much dug 
in the parish of Worth, ** of a white, 
pale fawn or yellow colour, occa- 
sionally containing leaves and stems 
of ferns and other plants " (Mantell). 
Here and in Tilgate forest, in wet, 
heathy spots, occurs the rare lichen 
" Scyphophorus microphyllus."J 

From Three Bridges the railway 
passes through Tilgate forest — ^here 
of no great importance — until it 
reaches 

33} m. Balcombe, where is a little 
inn in which the tourist will find 
tolerable accommodation whilst bo- 
tanising or geologising throughout 
the neighbouring district. For the 
general charactSr of the Wealden 
formation (of which Tilgate . forest 
consists) see Introd. Sussex. It was 
the delta of a vast river, and con- 
tains the remains of 'palms and tree- 
ferns, mixed with those of enormous 
reptiles, of all which ample notices 
will be found in Dr. MantelTs * Fossils 
of Tilgate Forest.' The first teeth and 
bones of the Iguanodon, and the first 
enomMma fragmeate of tiie HylsBO- 
sauma, were discovered here by Dr. 
Mantell. The forest contains 1500 
acres ; but the woodland scenery on 
this side is not equal to that about 
Worth. Balcombe Church is partly 
E. E. 

^Ardingly Churdi (about 2 m. S.E.) 
has some good Dec. portions, com- 
prising an oaken sereen. The porch 



is of wood, and ancient. In the 
chancel is the stone effigy of an mi- 
known lady ; another of a knight, pro- 
bably one of the Wakehursts ; and on 
the floor are many BroMes, chiefly 
Culpepers of Wakehurst. The best, 
however, is of Richard Wakehurst 
and his wife Elizabeth, 1464, on a 
Perp. tomb in the chancel. The 
husband's is a good example of the 
ordinary costimie at this period. 
Wakehurst Place (Sir Alex. Cock- 
bum), a short distaiice N. of the ch., 
was the original seat of the Wake- 
hursts. It passed to the Culpepers, 
one of whom, in 1590, built the pre- 
sent mansion, picturesque with its 
gray lichens, and worth a visit. 

West Hoathly, 3 m. N.E. of Ar- 
dingly, has a ch. with some E. E. 
portions. At the Tower entrance 
(used as stepping-stones) are 2 iron 
grave-slabs for members of the Infield 
family — a use to which the Sussex iron 
was not unfrequently applied. (The 
Swedish and Norwegian iron has 
been used in the same manner ; there 
are some elaborately-worked slabs in 
the churchyard of the cathedral of 
Tronjhem.) About i m. W. of the ch,,- 
on the summit of a sandstone cliff, is 
a mass of rock, weighing about 300 
tons, and poised on the very point of 
another. Its local name is ** Great 
upon Littie." It is not a logan rock ; 
and there seems no reason to regard 
it OB in any way connected with 
Druidism, though some early anti- 
quaries found in it the shapeless em- 
blem of the British deity Andrast, 
whose name has also been traced in 
that of the Andreds - wood, in the 
midst of which stands " Great upon 
Little." Dr. Guest, however, sug- 
gests, and with far greater proba- 
bility, that the true etymology of 
this great forest, which covered all 
Sussex N. of the chalk hills, is an, 
the Celtic negative prefix, and tred, 
a dwelling — t. e. "the uninhabited 
region." 

The scenery of all this sandstone 
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RouU U.'-CucJtfield, 



Sect. 11. 



district has mnoh beauty and yarietjf, 
and will well repay the tourist in 
search of the picturea(^ue. It belongs 
to the class of which Tunbridge 
Wells and its neighbourhood is a 
good type — ^totally distinct from that 
of the Surrey hills, or from the un- 
dulating slopes of tiie South Downs. 

SeUjQld Common, N. of W. Hoathly 
Church, was formerly a bea,con sta- 
tion, and commands fine and very 
wide views over parts of Kent, -Surrey, 
and Sussex.] 

[In the village of Slaugham (8 m. 
W. of Balcombe) are some remains of 
Slaugham Places the ancient resi- 
dence of the Coverts, a family of great 
distinction here during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I., when their 
manors, savs tradition, extended 
** from Southwark to the sea.** In 
the ch. are some early stained glass, 
and several Brasses of the Coverts : — 
John Covert, -1503 ; Jane, 1586 ; and 
a remarkable one for Bichard Covert 
and his 3 wives, 1547. He is standr 
ing in his cofl^ staff in hand, looking 
toward a figure of the Saviour rising 
from his sepulchre.] 

A short distance beyond Balcombe 
the railway crosses the viaduct over 
the river Ouse, one of the longest 
and most important in the kingdom, 
and constructed at a cost of 58,000/. 
It has 37 arches, about 60 feet high 
at the centre of the viaduct. The 
entire length is more than ^ m. 2 
m. beyond we reach 

38 mt Sojfiujard's Heafhr'vh.enQe a 
branch-line passes to Lewes (see Bte. 
15). There is a tolerable inn close 
to the station, where carria^ea are to 
be hired. From this pomt some 
interesting country is accessible. 

[CmcMcW, 2 m. W. (^Inn: the 
King's Head), lifts its E. E. ch.-tower 
among pleasant, wooded scenery. 
The ch., originally E. E., has 
had<much Peip. addition. It con- 
tains monuments by Flaxman and 
Westmacott. 

Guckfield Place (W. Seigison, Esq.) 



dates from the end of the 16th cent., 
and is the original -Bookwood Hall 
of Ainsworth's romance. ** The 
general features of the venerable 
structure, several of its diambers, 
the old ^Bkrden, and in particular the 
noble park, with its spreading pros- 
pects, its picturesque views of the 
hall, *like bits of Mrs. Badcliffe* 
(as the poet Shelley once observed 
of the same scene), its deep glades 
through which the deer come Hghtiy 
tripping down, its uplands, slopes, 
brooks, brakes, coverts, and groves 
are carefully delineated " (Introd. to 
Bookwood), The prototype of the 
fatal tree, from which a bough al- 
ways fell on the approaching death 
of its owner, was also found here. 
It is an enormous lime, standing in 
the avenue that leads up to the 
house, and preserved with all the 
veneration due to so mysterious a 
&mily guardian. Other ancient 
houses- m this neighbourhood are 
Board Hill (Capt. Preston), Slough, 
and Tye, Ockendon House^ adjoining 
the village, was the residence of 
Timothy Burrell, whose very curious 
journal (1683-1714) will be found in 
the Sussex Arch, Coll., vol. iii. ** Pan- 
doxavi,Pandoxavi," writes the worthy 
Sussex squire on his brewing days, 
illustrating the entry by a Bus- 
kinesque sketch of a beer-barrel. In 
the S. part of the parish is Leigh 
Bond, covering about 50 acres, and a 
favourite resort of wild-fowl during 
the winter-months. The geologist 
should visit the quarries on the hill 
above the town. They were at one 
time very productive, and the usual 
wealden fossils may still be obtained 
from them. 

Bolney, 3 m. W. of Cuckfield, has 
a Perp. church, picturesquely situated 
above the village. The neighbour- 
hood is very beautiful; and the 
Adur has here become a ** troutful 
stream,'* though of no great size. 
St. Leonard's forest (see Bte. 18) 
extends into the northern part of the 
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parish, which is entirely woodland. 
There are grand views over the 
downs, and toward the Hampshire 
hills, from Bolney Common, famous 
for its cherry-trees and camomile. 
Coombe House and Bolney Manor in 
this parish are hoth houses of seme 
antiquity. 

The dhurch of Twineham, 2 m. S., 
is entirely of hrick, and of uncertain 
date. Micksted Placef an ancient 
house in. this parish adjoining- the 
Brighton road, has its walls orna- 
mented with great blocks of brick 
earth, worked into crosses and other 
devices. Such enormous bricks are 
still made in the county (Huesey).'} 

lIAndfiM, 2 m. E. of Hayward's 
Heath, is in the midst of a most pic- 
turesque district, still more interest- 
ing, especially as it stretches fie^ ther 
N.E. than that on the W. side of the 
railway. Lindfield Church is for 
the most part Perp., the tower pos- 
sibly E. E. Here is a very unusual 
sepulchral efiSgy, impressed or in- 
cised on 3 glazed tiles, — the entire 
size 45 .in. by 15, each tile 15 in. 
square. The date is 1520. On the 
wall is a mural painting of the Deo. 
period — St. Midiael, ms robe pow- 
dered with Gothic M's, stands on 
a 6-headed monster, weighing souls. 
The monster's heads are severed. 
Beside him is the Virgin with a 
jewelled nimbus, who wounds the 
dragon with her staff. A small 
figure prays at her feet. There are 
many wooden houses in the long, 
pleasant village street. The work- 
house also deserves notice. 

In this neighboiurhood is Pclx 
HUl, an Elizabethan house, built 
about 1606, and worth looking at. 
Other old houses are Kenwards, 
once belonging to the Challoners ; 
Luntf to the Hamlyns; and East 
MoKoXU, to the Newtons. All 3 are 
now farm-houses. 

From Lindfield, through a lovely 
country, richly wooded, and affording 
glimpses of the distant South Downs 



through the outspreading boughs, 
the tourist may visit Horaied Keynes, 
3 m. The ch. is mainly E. E., and 
contains a small cross-legged effi^ 
27 in. in length. Similar ones exist 
at Mappowder, Dorset; Long Wil- 
lenham, Berks ; Tenbury, Gloucester- 
shire ; and Little Hempstead, Devon. 
The date is early in the reign of 
Edward I . The rings of mail are not 
marked, and were perhaps painted. 
The effigy probably represents one 
of the Keynes feunily, who may have 

fone to the Holy Land with Edward 
. This Norman family was spread 
over various counties in the S. of 
England : Cheney seems to be the 
same name— Oahaignes in Normandy 
was its cradle. In the S. chancel is 
buried the excellent Abp. Leighton, 
d. June 3, 1684. The slab records 
his name only. After his resigna- 
tion of the archbishopric of Glasgow, 
he spent 10 years at Broadhurst in 
this pajish,- preaching in all the 
neighbouring churches, and practis- 
ing what he preached. During his 
sermons, **I never once," says Bp. 
Burnet, "saw a wandering eye." 
Broadhurst is now a farmhouse. 

The edifying journal of Giles 
Moore, rector of Horsted 1655-1679, 
supplies a picture of Sussex life 
before the period when Squire 
BurreU of Guckfield takes up the' 
tale. {8u88, Arch. Coll. i.) His 
various troubles and expenses, and 
how he became •* obnubilatus" with 
certain perry, ** not knowing how 
strong the liquor was," are all care- 
fully recorded.] 

For the branch line which runs 
from Hayward*s Heath to Lewes 
see Bte. 15. At the tunnel close be- 
yond the Hayward's Heath station 
a good section is exposed of the 
Wealden sand, sandstone, shale, and 
blue marl, or oak-tree clay, to a 
depth of about 36 yds. At 

41} m. we reach the Burgess HiU 
Station; rt. is Clayton Priory (Ool. 
Elwood), and 2 m. further 
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43) m. Eanoek'% OaU (" Hassock/* 
in the local dialect, signifies a thick 
coppice, or small wood), from which 
much interesting country is com- 
manded on either side. Carriages 
are sometimes to be had at an mn 
near the station, but cannot be de- 
pended on. The pedestrian, however, 
who climbs the S. Downs from this 
pointy will have the advantage in 
every way. lEasttoardf he should 
make for 

Ditcfding Beacon (about 3 m. from 
the station, 858 ft. above sea-level), 
the highest point of the whole S. 
chalk range, of which the northern 
escarpment is here unusually bold. 
In clear weather the views are very 
grand, commanding nearly the whole 
of Sussex, and a glittering border of 
sea. On the summit are the remains 
of a square entrenchment, probably 
Roman. The ancient ** via" up the 
N. face of the downs still exists, 
except at the lower part, where a 
chalk pit has destroyed it. The 
walk into Lewes from this point, 
along the crests of the hills (about 
6 m.), is one of the finest to be 
had in the county, and will give 
an excellent notion of the downs 
themselves, with their " deans" and 
** combes," all marked with green 
fetiry rings, and solitary Celtic bar- 
rows. Mount Harry, the scene of the 
great battle, lies about half way. 
(See Bte. 16). 

The Church of KeymeTf 1 m. from 
the station, has a plain circular 
chancel arch, which may be Saxon. 
That of Ditchling, through which 
village the pedestrian will pass on 
his way to the Beacon, is worth 
notice. It has Tr.-Norm. (nave 
and aisle) and rich E. E. portions 
(tower, transepts, and chancels). 
S. of the ch. is a picturesque old 
house, now converted into shops. 

At Plumpton Place, close under 
the downs, about 5 m. from Lewes, 
is an old moated house, once the seat 
of the Mascalls.- Leonard Mascall, 



who lived here temp. Hen. VIII., is 
said to have introduced the carp to 
this county from the Danube ; and 
the first of this species brought into 
England were turned into the moat 
here, three sides of which still re- 
main. The Golden Pippin, which 
he is also said to have introduced, 
has however been claimed as a native 
of Sussex, and its birthplace fixed at 
Parham Park. 

Street Place, a fine James I. house, 
nearer the Lewes branch of railway, 
was the ancient seat of the Dobells. 
It is now a farmhouse. The room 
which was once the library has pilas- 
ters of carved work, and a cornice full 
of Latin mottoes such as the royal 
Solomon himself affected. The house 
contained a curious hiding-place, en- 
tered from the great hall chimney. 
During the civil wars, runs a marvel- 
lous tradition, a horseman, pursued 
by a company of Roundhead troopers, 
gallopedmto thehall, and disappeared 
in tMs recess ; neither he nor his 
horse could ever be found afterwards. 

In the ch. a^oining is a tablet to 
Mrs. Martha Cogger, who was, it 
appears, "A pattern of Piety and 
Politeness" — a double P which as- 
suredly should never be disunited. 

West of Hassock's Gate, the first 

?oint of interest is Hurstpierpoint. 
'he village lies about 2) m. from 
the station. Ijike the hursts of the 
Kentish Weald, the country here 
shows a deep clay, in which grow 
" okes grete," such as Chaucer loved 
to paint, with all their accompani- 
ments. The church of Hurs^ier- 
Eoint was rebuilt, some years since, 
y Sir Charles Barry, in the Dec. 
sfyle ; its doors are always open 
— a proceeding from which no ill 
results have followed, and which 
might well be imitated in Sussex 
and elsewhere. In the S. transept 
is a much shattered cross-legged 
effigy (temp. Hen. IIL) ; and in the 
K. aisle another of a knight (temp. 
Edw. IIL); neither have been satisfao- 
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torily appropriated. There are wide 
views from the churchyard. Leith 
Hill, in Surrey, is visihle, N. E. the 
prospect extends to Ashdown Forest, 
and S. is the long green line of the 
Downs. 

The Manor, with its ancient park, 
lying N. of th6 ch., belonged to the 
Pierrepoint family until it passed 
into tiie hands of the Dacres, temp. 
Edw. IV. It now belongs to W. J. 
Campion, Esq., whose seat, Dcmny 
Parky like other Elizabethan houses, 
lies close under the downs. The 
house is of brick, and dates from 
1595. The park contains some of 
the grandest oaks in the neighbour- 
hood. On Wolgtanbury Hill, at the 
back of the house, is a circular camp, 
probably British. 

8t. Johns College, a newly founded 
middloKslass school, in connexion 
with that at Landi^ (see Laneina^ 
Bte. 16, for a notice of the full 
scheme), stands off the road, about 
1 m. N., half-way between the Has- 
sock's Gate station and the village 
of Hurst. It contains accommoda- 
tion for 300 boys, sons of fEumers and 
small traders, for whom an excellent 
education is provided. The ordinary 
expenses of education and board are 
fixed at 182. IBs, per annum ; but 
there are one or two special classes 
for which the terms are somewhat 
higher. 

A walk from Hurstpierpoint to 
Brighton, over and among the downs, 
may be safely recommended to the 
pedestrian. The distance is about 
9 m. 

About 1 m. S. of the Hassock 
Gkite station is the little Church of 
Clayton, in which is a round, massive, 
chancel arch resemblin|f those called 
Baxon. The chancel is E. E. : ** at 
the E. end of N. wall of nave ap- 
pears an arch, now filled up, with 
marks of a roof over it." {Hiissey.) 
The whole building deserves notice.] 

Below Clayton me rail pierces the 
line of the S. Downs by a tunnel 



nearly 1^ m. in length, the excava- 
tion of which cost upwards of 90,0002. 
Deep chalk cuttings and a shorter 
tunnel succeed. Some part of Stan^ 
mer Park (Earl of Chichester) then 
opens 1., and at last appears 

60J m. Brighton (Pop. 70,000, with 
an average of 25,000 visitors. Hotels : 
Old Ship, Royal Albion, Bedford, 
Boyal York, BrUtol, all first-class 
(especially in their charges), and all 
facmg the sea. Second-rate, but 
still excellent, are the Norfolk, New 
Ship, New Steyne, and very many 
more. In Brighton, as in London, 
every class of hotel is to be found ; 
in all, the charges increase according 
to the season. The price of lodgings 
varies according to the sea-view. It 
is, however, at all times an expen- 
sive place of residence, the cost of 
living and house-rent being about 
one-third more than in London. The 
principal haihe are Brills', Creale's 
and Hobden's. There are machines 
at different stations along the strand, 
but the beach is shingle, without 
sand. 

Railroads have in fact made 
Brighton the marine suburb of Lon- 
don, to which city it serves as a 
** lung " almost as effectually as Hyde 
Park. " It is the &shion to run down 
George lY. ; but what myriads of 
Londoners oueht to thank him for 
inventing Brighton I One of the best 
physicians our city has ever known 
is kind, cheerfol, merry Doctor 
Brighton. Hail thou purveyor of 
shrimps, and honest prescriber of 
South Down mutton ; no fly so plea- 
sant as Brighton flys ; nor any cliffs 
so pleasant to ride on ; no shops so 
beautiful to look at as the Brighton 
gimcrack shops, and the fruit shops, 
and the market. I £Emcy myself in 
Mrs. Honeyman's lodgings in Steyne 
Gardens, and in enjovment of all 
these things." (I^ocfteray — New- 
comes, vol. i.) 

All who wish stir and bustle, gay 
bonnets, and groves of parasols,^may 
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select Brighton as their watering- 
place. It IS the largest in the woriu, 
and a greater mixture is to be 
found here than in any other bathing 
town. In its streets all classes meet 
and jostle with as much variety as 
in Pall Mall, and its rows of white, 
staring terraces might have walked 
out from Hyde Park or Belgravia. 
What London cannot give, however, 
is the wide sweep of open channel, 
or the famous pier, ** where for the 
sum of twopence you can go out to 
sea and pace the vast deep without 
need of a steward with a basin." 
There is no beauty in the town itself ; 
and the "pinnacles of the beloved 
George " provoke any feelings rather 
than those of admiration. 

BrigMhelmstone claims to derive 
its name firom an early bishop of 
Selsea : but who the original Bright- 
helm may in truth have been is idto- 
gether unknown. After the Conquest 
the manor was granted to the Earls 
de Warrene, and a fishing-village 
was established here, which seems 
to have speedily attracted Flem- 
ings from the opposite coast — better 
fishermen than the descendants of 
Bp. Wilfred's S. Saxons (seeSeUey). 
The fishing-village lay under the 
cliffy and its inhabitants— ;fug8 as they 
were called— traded with their wares 
to all the neighbouring inland towns. 
On the top of the cliff was a small 
colony of landsmen, between whom 
and the jugs was no good feeling. 
The village, like all the others along 
this coast, suffered from French 
attacks during a period of at least 
three centuries. Early in the 17th 
the sea began its encroachments; 
and the lower, or fishing town, all 
but disappeared. From this and 
other causes Brighton declined more 
and more imtil about 1750, when a 
change in its fortunes commenced. 

At this time Dr. Russell, of Lewes, 
first drew attention to Brighton as a 
bathing-place ; and soon after, fine 
London ladies wereprevailed on toun- 



dertake the perilous journey through 
the wilds of Sussex, for the sake 
of the bracing sea air and the pro- 
menades on the Steyne, then open and 
unbuilt upon. Mrs. Thrale was here 
in 1770, accompanied by Dr. Johnson 
and Fanny Bumey— who records the 
" loyal satisfaction " with which she 
looked on the King's Head Inn— at 
which Charles II. spent the night 
before embarking at Shoreham (see 
Shoreham, Rte. 16). " His black-wig- 
ged Majestv," she tells us, ** has from 
the time or the restoration been its 
sign." (It stiU exists in West Street ; 
the original sign was The Georges.) 
Houses increased, however, but slow- 
ly, until the end of the century, when 
the Prince of Wales established 
himself here, and built the first Pa- 
vilion. Brighton was first visited by 
him in 1782. The Pavilion was com- 
menced in 1784, and additions made 
at intervals until 1817, when the 
building was altogether changed; 
some parts pulled down; and the 
rest, witii vast additions, converted 
into the wonderful pile with which 
all the world is acquainted. Under 
this royal patronage, the reputation 
of Brighton was effectually esta- 
blished. The pier was built ; houses 
spread out in idl directions, covering 
the cliffs and the downs; and be- 
tween 1820 and 1830 the place was 
converted from a comparatively quiet 
village to the vast pleasure town 
which it now is. The railroad has 
since brought it within 2 hours of 
London; and there is no sign of 
check to its rapidly increasing streets 
and terraces. The best squares and 
houses are:— on the TT. Cliff, Re- 
gent's Square, Brunswick Square 
and Place, and Adelaide Place ; on 
the E, Cliff, Kemp Town. East- 
street is the place of business, and 
there are some good shops in it and 
on W. CUff. 

The chief relic of Old Brighton is 
the Church of St. Nicholas, about 
which the tide of new building has 
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risen, but which formerly stood on 
high open ground, a landmark for 
the fishermen, as indeed it still is. 
The building itself, now chiefly 
Perp., was restored, or rather re- 
built, in 1853, as a memorial of 
the Duke of Wellington, who was 
for some time a pupil of the Vicar 
here, and accustomed to attend this 
ch. The original Perp. screen has 
been gilt and painted. The E. win- 
dow, with its stained glass of the 
miraculous draught, recalls Bubens* 
famous picture in the chapel of the 
Fishmongers' guild at Mechlin. 
The ancient font has suffered from 
no beautifyings but those of the emi- 
nent churchwardens of 1745, who 
considered that the addition of their 
names on the base would improve 
the general effect. It is Norm., circ., 
and surrounded by rude sculptures. 
On one side is the Last Supper (re- 
mark the unusual nimbus encircling 
the Saviour's head, and the pallium 
which he wears) ; the other subjects 
have not been ascertained. 

In the chantry S. of the chancel 
is the so-called Wellington Memo- 
rial, a richly decorated cross, about 
18 ft. high. An inscription below 
records the restoration of the ch. in 
memory of the Great Duke. A scroll 
winding round the shaft bears the 
words Assaye — ^Torres Vedras — Vit- 
toria — ^Waterloo. Within a canopied 
niche at the top is a figure of St. 
George. The design is by Carpenter. 
In the churchyard (not open to the 
public^ are the monumental stones of 
Captain Tettersell, ** through whose 
prudence, valour, and loyalty Charles 
II. was faithfrdly preserved and con- 
veyed to France, 1651 " (see Shore- 
7iam, Bte. 16) ; of Phoebe Hessell, 
who, though of the gentler sex, fought 
and was wounded at Fontenoy, dying 
at the age of 108 ; and of Mrs. Crouch 
the actress. The base of the church- 
yard-cross also remains. 

The 2 best modem churches are 
8t Peter's, at the end of the Steyne, 
built from a design by Sir Charles 



Barry, at a cost of 20,000Z. ; and 8t 
Patd's, in West-street, built by Mr. 
Carpenter in 1847. The porch has 
medallion bas-reliefs from the life of 
St. Paul. 

The Steyne, in name at least, be- 
longs, like St. Nicholas Church, to 
Old Brighton. It was the rock 
{gtane) on which the fishermen dried 
their nets ; and became the first 
public promenade when Brighton 
rose into fashion ; the downs at that 
time stretching up from it on either 
side. On the completion of the 
Pavilion, in front of which it lies, the 
Prince obtained permission to rail in 
a part of the Steyne. Other altera- 
tions followed ; and in 1831 the pre- 
sent roads were cut through it. 

In it is Chantry's statue of George 
IV., the presiding genius of Brighton, 
and a fountain called The Victoria. 

The Pavilion is the link between 
Old and New Brighton. Although 
Nash was the nominal architect, Ihe 
general conception is entirely due to 
the Prince, whose Chinese sympathies 
had been excited by the recent mis- 
sion of Lord Amherst. It was occa- 
sionally visited by William IV. and 
by Queen Victoria ; and after it had 
been finally abandoned as a royal 
residence, was bought in 1850, by 
the town of Brighton, for 53,0002. Its 
apartments are now used on public 
occasions of all kinds ; and are al- 
ways to be seen (paying 1«.). The 
enormous stables, including an ex- 
cellent riding-school, are (1857) 
about to be converted into a kind 
of winter-garden. " Will you do me 
a favour?" writes Sir W. Scott to 
Morritt, then, Feb. 1826, at Brighton. 
" Set fire to tiie Chinese stables; and 
if it embrace the whole of the Pa- 
vilion, it will rid me of a great eye- 
sore." 

Overlooking the Steyne (W.), and 
adjoining the Pavilion, was, and still 
exists, the house of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

The Chain Pier, essentially a sine- 
cure, for Brighton has no harbour 
and no packets, was completed in 
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1823, at a cost of 30,000/,, and was 
the first constructed in England. It 
suffered much from storms in 1824 
and 1833 ; but has since been greatly 
strengthened. It is one of the grand 
Brighton promenades, scarcely less 
frequented than the long Esplanade 
connecting the cliffs, which rise E. 
and W. of the town. The space over 
which the Pier extends was the site of 
the original fishing-village, destroyed 
by the encroachment of the sea. 

From the Chain Pier to Kemp 
Town, a distance of nearly a mile, 
the cliff is now protected by a sea- 
wall, the cost of which was about 
100,000/. 

Kemp Totm^ at the end of East 
Cliff; was built, 1821-30, by Thomaa 
Beed Kemp, Esq. It contains a 
crescent and square, with houses 
equal in size to those of Belgrave 
Square in London. A tunnel leads 
from the gardens down to the beach, 
where there is a pleasant esplanade. 
Behind Kemp Town are the Sussex 
County Hospital and a college for 
orphan daughters of clergymen. 

Almost the only spot where trees 
are to be seen near Brighton is the 
Queens Park, a prettily laid out 
garden in a narrow valley running 
up from the East Cliff| within which 
st&nd several villas and the Boyal 
German Spa, where artificial mineral 
waters, prepared according to the 
system of Dr. Struve of Dresden, are 
administered to patients with as effi- 
cacious results as could be obtained 
from a visit to the real springy. 

The great defect of Brighton, one 
inseparable from so large a town, is 
the difficulty a pedestrian finds in 
getting quickly into the country. 
The esplanade along the beach forms 
a good walk ; but the cliffs are some 
distance from the centre of the town, 
and the downs farther still ; in short, 
Brighton is not the watering-place 
for an " unclubbable " man, since it 
affords no solitude except that of a 
crowd. 

Numerous excursions, however, of 



great interest, are to be made from 
Brighton. All the places in Sussex 
mentioned in the former part of this 
route, and in Btes. 15 and 16, may 
be visited by railway; and among 
rides and drives are, the Devil's 
Dyke, Preston, and Newhaven. 

The DeviTs Dyke, 5J m. N.W. (an 
onmibus occasionally runs here from 
Brighton during the season), is one of 
the finest points of the downs, com- 
manding grand views in all directions. 
The sharp, steep declivity has all the 
look of ** a trench cut by the hands 
of giant excavators ;" and old Sussex 
tradition has accordingly assigned 
it to the Devil, or, as he is some- 
times called in Sussex, the **poor 
man." It was intended to pierce 
quite through the downs; and the 
**poor man's " object in digging it was, 
to drown the churches of the Weald 
by bringing in the sea on them. But 
a neighbouring old woman, hearing 
the work in progress, looked out of 
her window, holding a candle in a 
sieve. The ** poor man *' took it for 
sunrise, and disappeared, leaving his 
work half done. His foot-prints, 
burnt in the turf, are still shown on 
the edge of the dyke. 

On the lofty crest which this dyke 
divides from the lower range of 
downs is an oval camp with broad 
ditch and enormous rampart, about 
1 m. in circumference. Boman coins 
have been found here— no proof of 
course of the origin of the work, 
which is probably British. The 
view, over the Weald of Sussex on 
one side, and toward the sea on the 
other, is best seen by following the 
line of the rampart. 

The Church of Poynings, below the 
dyke, is early Perp. and of much in- 
terest. Compare that of Alfriston, 
near Lewes, which, although larger, 
so much resembles this as to prove 
it the work of the same architect 
(Hussey). E. of the ch-yard are some 
traces of the Manor-house, the resi- 
dence of the baronial family of Poy- 
nings from the time of Henry II. 
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The down scenery here will amply 
repay wanderers. At the entrance 
of a valley near Hove, considerably 
nearer Brighton, was a huge mass of 
breccia, known as "gold-stone at 
Hove," called Druidical, and possibly 
sepulchral. (The names gold-rock — 
goinea-rock — are given to some of the 
sepulchral stones on Dartmoor.) It 
was about 6 ft. high, and was a few 
years since carefully removed and 
buried in a trench purposely dug 
for it. Its " dull destroyer " should 
have been laid by its side. Remains 
of what has been called a Druidical 
circle may still be traced at the 
upper end of the valley ; and similar 
masses of breccia are scattered here 
and there about the downs. 

Preston, I^ m. deserves a visit, as 
well for the quiet beauty of its situa- 
tion as for its little ch., which is 
entirely E. E. On the wall of the 
nave, either side of the chancel arch, 
are some very indistinct mural paint- 
ings, in red and yellow ochre, repre- 
senting on one side the murder of 
Becket. All four Knights are present, 
besides the Saxon monk Grim, who 
extends his arm to shield the Abp. 
On the other side is St. Michael 
with his scales. In the chancel is 
the tomb of one of the Shirley family, 
connected with, but not descended 
fix)m, the Shirleys of Wiston ; and in 
the nave is the tombstone of " Francis 
Cheynel, Doctor in Divinity, d. 1665," 
the fierce puritanical opponent of 
Chillingworth, whose ^ve even was 
not safe from his violence. (See 
Chichester, Rte. 16.) Douglas, the 
author of the ' Nenia Britannica,' the 
first book which drew attention to 
the sepulchral wealth of ancient Kent 
and Sussex, is buried in the church- 
yard. 

The excursion may be continued 
from Preston to HoUingshury Castle, 
overlooking Stanmer Park. The 
camp is a square of 5 acres, and com- 
manded the passes from the coast 
inland. About 3 m. distant from 



it on either side are the camps on 
Ditchling Beaxxm (see ante) and White 
Hawk Hill — the last a triple earth- 
work, adjoining the Brighton race- 
course. 

The drive to Newhaven, 7 m., by 
Rottingdean, between the sea and 
the downs, which here stretch close 
down upon it, is a very pleasant one. 
To the geologist, the clifis between 
Kemp Town and Rottingdean are 
of considerable interest, since thiey 
contain occasional masses of cal- 
careous strata, in which are found 
numerous bones and teeth of the 
fossil elephant, floated, it has been 
suggested, to the Sussex coast by 
icebergs, during extensive changes 
which took place in the geological 
period immediately antecedent to 
the present. Similar relics are found 
throughout all the valleys of the 
S.E. and E. of England that open to 
the sea. Very large ammonites are 
sometimes found in the chalk, ex- 
posed at low water, along the shore 
between Kemp Town and Rotting- 
dean, besides fossil sponges of much 
beauty. "Strombolo" or "Strom- 
ballen" {StreawrbaUs) is the pure 
Flemish name given here to pieces 
of black bitumen charged with 
sulphur and salt, and found along 
the coast. It is one of the many in- 
dications of an early Flemish colony 
of fishers. Ovingdean Church, 5 m., 
contains Norm, and E. E. portions. 
The Manor-house is said, but inac- 
curately, to have afforded shelter to 
Charles II. before his departure from 
Shoreham. Eottingdean, nearer the 
sea, and 4 m. from Brighton, has an E. 
E. Church, in the walls of which por- 
tions of columns, &c., are noticeable ; 
Indicating the existence of an earlier, 
and probably Saxon, building. Early 
in the reign of Richard II. the French, 
after plimdering numerous other 
places on the S. coast, landed here, 
with the intention of sacking Lewes 
and its rich priory. But the Prior, 
John de Cariloco, assembled his fol- 
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lowers, and with some neighbouring 
Knights proceeded to the downs 
above Rottinedean. Here a **8ore 
scrymmysche took place, in which 
the Prior was defeated and made 
prisoner ; the enemy, however, retired 
without, ventnrinf &rther inland. 
About 2 m. N. of Kottingdean is the 
little hamlet of Bahdeam, lying quite 
among the downs. A building called 
the ** Chapel " here, but now used as 
a stable, is apparently Dec. It has 
the ancient roo^ thatched without. 
The termination dean^ frequent in 
this neighbourhood, indicates a de- 
pression among the downs, not so 
profound as the Coombe, which occurs 
more frequency on tiie Northern 
side. For Newhaven and its neigh- 
bourhood, see Bte. 15, Exc. from 
Lewes. 

For some general notices of the 
Soutti Downs, which no lover of 
picturesque scenery should leave 
Brighton without an attempt to ex- 
plore, see IrUroduciion (Sussex), and 
Lewes (post). 

A very interesting return tour 
from Brighton to London may be 
made from Arundel (accessible from 
Brighton by rail), by Parham, Big- 
nor, with its Boman villa, and Pet- 
worth, to the Godalming Station. 
This line has no public conveyances : 
but it embraces some of the most 
interesting places in Sussex, and 
the down scenery about Bignor is 
of the finest kind, differing greatly 
from that in the neighbourhood of 
Brighton. The tour should be made 
to embrace two or three days ; and 
the resting-places may be Storring- 
ton, near Parham, where is a toler- 
able country inn : and Petworth, 
where is a much better one. From 
Petworth a coach runs to Godalming. 



Three ^ times a week a coach 
leaves Brighton for Horsham, passing 
through some interesting country. 

It first proceeds under the downs 



by the Devil's Dyke and Poynings. 
rt. of the main road, and 7 m. from 
Brighton, is Newtimber. The ch. 
contains same fragments of stained 
^lass. Newtimber Place (Lady Gor- 
don) is a brick mansion of some an- 
tiquity, and surromided by a moat. 

The Manor of Alboume, lying off 
the road 2 m. N., was long the pro- 
perty of the family of Juxon. Al- 
bourne Place (the Misses Long) is 
traditionally said to have been built 
by the abp. who attended King 
Charles on the scaffold. He wa3 
himself bom at Chichester. 

Henfield 3 m. is a picturesque vil- 
lage on an eminence, about and in 
which the tourist will find some good 
specimens of the old Sussex cottages, 
generally built of dark-red bricks, 
with massive chimney shafts. The 
ch. is Perp., and contains a remark^ 
able inscription for Meneleb Bains- 
ford, d. 1627, aged 9. 

'* Great Jove has lost his Ganymede, I know. 
Which made him seek another here helow — 
And finding none— not one like unto this— 
Hath ta'en him hence unto eternal bliss." 

"A child on earth" runs the con- 
cluding line **is now a saint in 
heaven." The admirer of monastic 
legends will search the pages of 
Surius and Blbadeneyra in vain for 
a companion to this. 

At Sftermanbury 2 m. stands the 
gateway (worth notice) of Ewhurst, 
an old mansion of the Peverels. It 
is early Edwardian. Shermaribury 
Place (S. Challen, Esq.) stands on 
the site of the Elizabettian house of 
the Comber family. 

West Grrinstead Churchy 2 m., has 
some Norm, portions, and a wooden 
porch (Dec.) well deserving atten- 
tion. In the Burrell chantiy are two 
interesting Brasses: Philippa Lady 
Halsham (d. 1385), one of the heir- 
esses of David de Strabdlge, E. of 
Athole ; and Hugo Halsham and his 
wife, 1441. The Bysbraeh monu- 
ment for Wm. Poulett and his wife, 
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need not be greatly admired. The 
sarcophagus of Sir Wm. Burrell, d. 
1796, whose collections for the hist, 
of Sussex (now in the Brit. Mus.) 
have greatly aided his successors, is 
by Flaxman. 

The present house of West Orin- 
stead ( W. W. Burrell, Esq.), of nonde- 
script Gothic, dates from. 1806, when 
it was erected by Walter Burrell, Esq. 
It succeeded an ancient mansion, long 
the property of the Caryls, at which 
Pope was a frequent visitor. The 
Park is finely wooded, and commands 
extensive views. A grand old oak is 
pointed out in it, under which, says 
tradition. Pope delighted to sit ; and 
whose branches may have heard the 
■first murmured music of the * Bape 
of the Lock,' which the poet com- 
posed at the suggestion of his 
host : — 

" This verso to Caryl, muse, is due I 
This, e'en Belinda may vouchsafe to view." 

About 1 m. W. rises the solitary 
fragment of Knepp CaetU (Oncep. 
A.-S., a hillock), an ancient hunting 
castle of the great Braose family ; 
from which they had the command 
of all the adjoining forest district, 
with its "store of harts." A great 
establishment of men and dogs was 
kept here by them during the reign 
of John. The remaining wall is part 
of the keep tower, and shows Norm, 
window and door arches. The manor 
has always formed a* part of the De 
Braose Honour of Bramber. 

{ m. from the ruin is the modem 
castle of Knepp (Sir 0. M. Burrell), 
built by its present owner, whose 
family became proprietors of Knepp 
toward the end of the last centunr. 
The house (which is not generally 
shown) contains an important gallery 
of historical portraits ; the most in- 
teresting being eight by Holbein : — 

1. Anne of Cleves (engraved in 
Harding); 2. Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex (engraved in Harding) ; 3. 
Edward Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham (engraved by Hollar) ; 4. Sir 



Henry Guldeford (engraved by Hol- 
lar); 5. Lady Guldeford (Hollar); 
6. Sir Bichard Rich, Chancellor to 
Edward VI. ; 7. Egidius, the " Sa- 
vant" employed by Francis I. to 
visit the East ; and, 8. an unknown 
female portrait. In a lozenge are 
these arms — Ihreelions gules, crowned 
or. 

Others of scarcely less interest are 
— Sir Robert Cotton ( Vanaomer) ; this 
portrait was engraved by Vertue for 
the Society of Antiquaries. Wm. 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Chancel- 
lor to James I. ( Vansomer). Loyens, 
Chancellor of Brabant {Philip de 
Champagne^ Cornelius Van Tromp, 
{Frank Hale), A ftdl- length of 
Henrietta Maria ( Fan(2^^). Charles 
II. {Sir Peter Ldy), 

The collection contains other pic- 
tures worthy of notice ; but the por- 
traits are by far the most interesting 
and important. The greater part of 
these, including the six first Holbeins, 
were collected by Sir Wm. Burrell, 
and are all noticed in Granger. 
The first two were purchased at 
Barrett's sale, the best three at that 
of the Countess Dowager of Stafford. 

The park is pleasant; and the 
whole scenery about Knepp deserves 
exploration. 

The Church of Shipley, in which 
parish Knepp lies, is Norm, and has 
a central tower. It was granted to 
the Knights Templars at the begin- 
ning of the 12th century. The oak 
ceilmg is fiat, and has been painted. 
In the chancel is the altar tomb with 
effigy of Sir Thomas Caryl, d. 1616, 
which has been restored by Carew» 
The ch. chest contains a Byzan- 
tine (?) reliquary of wood, enamelled 
and gilt ; the subjects being the cru- 
cifixion, with angels. 

3 m. N. of West Grinstead is Cow- 
fold, The ch. is Peip. with an 
earlier chancel, and in it is the mag- 
nificent Brass of Thomas Nelond, 
Prior of Lewes, d. 1433. The Vir- 
gin and Child are figured above his 
head ; and on either side, St. Pancras, 
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the patron of his prio^, and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. The inscrip- 
tion seems to have been partly bor- 
rowed from that on Gundrada's tomb 
at Lewes. 

From Shipley to Horsham, 6 m., 
the road offers nothing to delay the 
tourist For Horsham and its neigh- 
bourhood see Bte. 18. 



ROUTE i6. 

LONDON. BY LEWES^ TO HASTINGS. 

{LondoUf Brighton, and S. Coast Bail- 
way — London Bridge Station,) 

For the route from London to 
Hayward's Heath, see Bte. 14 
(London to Brighton). 

At 37 m. firom London, Hayward's 
Heaih, a line branches to Lewes, 
where it joins the Hastings line 
coming from Brighton. There is a 
tolerable inn (Bennett*s) close to 
the Hayward's Heath Station, where 
carriages may be hired. 

After leaving Hayward's Heath 
the South Downs are full in view, 
rt., nearly the whole way to Lewes. 
From 

47 m. Cook's Bridge, the interme- 
diate station. Street and Plimipton 
(see Bte. 14) may be visited; but 



the latter, at least, wiU be more 
easily reached from the Hassock's 
G^te Station on the Brighton line. 

3 m. beyond Cook's Bridge the 
railway, passing through a tunnel 
under the town and castle, reaches 
the general terminus at 

50 m. Leujes, perhaps the most pic- 
turesquely situated town in the S. of 
England. (Pop. 9821. Inns: the 
Star, good and old fashioned, with 'a 
grand . old staircase of carved oak, 
brought here from Slaugham Place, 
the ancient seat of the Coverts : the 
cellar is antique and vaulted, and is 
said to have served as a prison for 
many of the Marian martyrs, some of 
whom were burnt in the street front- 
ing the house. Other inns are — the 
White Hart, the Bear, and the Crown.) 

The town of Lewes — ^perhaps from 
Hloew (Sax.), a hill (Lowes is the 
old Sussex pronimciation : comp. the 
GraJloway " Loch of the Lowes'') — 
which has grown up around the 
ancient castle and priory, covers the 
side of a steep hill in the very heart 
of tiie South Downs, and at a point 
where the surrounding heights are 
unusually striking and elevated. 
The views &om the castle and from 
tke neighbouring hills will give the 
best notion of ite position, which to 
some extent resembles that of Tot- 
ness in Devonshire, equally castle- 
crowned. Lewes however can 
boast of no bright river like the 
Dart. The Ouse, which flows 
through the town, is sufficiently 
muddy; altiiough St. Bichard of 
Chichester is recorded to have had 
" good luck in his fishing" from the 
bridge, and to have sent the results 
as a present to the neighbouring 
Prior of St. Pancras. The view 
from the High Street, looking back 
into the face of the opposite hill, 
especially under certain effects of 
morning mist and sunshine, is very 
peculiar and un-English. Those 
from the suburbs of Southover and 
Cliffe, the latter especially, are 
scarcely less remarkable. 
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The main points of interest in the 
town itself are the Castle^ the Priory, 
and some of the Churches, The 
history of the town is in fact that of 
the former two. 

An excellent Handbook for 
Lewes has been published by Mr. M. 
A. Lower — the well-known author 
of the Essays on English surnames 
-who resides in tEe town, and 
whose researches have contributed 
not a little toward the illustration 
of the history and antiquities of 
his native county. We have been 
greatly indebted to his Handbook, 
and all who are desirous of more 
ample information than can here be 
supplied should have recourse to its 
pages. 

British names of localities, which 
abound in the neighbourhood of 
Lewes, prove the existence of a 
Celtic settlement here. Roman 
coins and remains have also been 
found. Lewes had two mints 
during the reign of Athelstane ; and 
some specimens of its coinage are in 
the possession of Mr. Ade of Milton 
Court, at which place they were 
found. After the Conquest, Lewes was 
granted to William Earl of Warrene, 
whose Countess, Gundrada, was the 
daughter of WiUiam I. The town had 
become important during the Saxon 
period ; and its castle ei&er already 
existed, or was now built by 
William de Warrene, who in con- 
junction with his wife afterwards 
built and endowed the priory of St. 
Pancras in the meadows below. The 
castle continued in the hands of the 
Warrenes imtil the extinction of 
that great family in the 14th cent., 
when, with the barony, it passed 
to the Fitzalans of Arundel. Dur- 
ing the Warrene period occurred 
the battle of Lewes (May, 1264). 
(See poet.) Lewes was more than 
once disturbed by French attacks on 
the coast, but was never itself pil- 
laged. The town witnessed sundry 
autos da f4 during the reign of 
Mary; and the nonconformists 



troubled it much after the Bestora- 
tion. From that time no marked 
events have occurred to ruffle its 
tranquillity. 

The Castle^ whose "worm-eaten 
hold of ragged stone " towers 
grandly above the town in all dis- 
tant views, is approached from the 
High Street by a turning close 
below St. Michael's Church. The 
gate-house, with battlements and 
machicolations, is early Edwardian, 
and, like aU the existing remains, 
belongs to the period of the De 
Warrenes. "There are no loops 
for the raising of the drawbridge, 
but the massive hinges of the gates 
remain, as also the grooves for a 
double portcullis." (m. A. Lower,) 
The original Norm, gateway, with 
plain semicircular arch, remains close 
within, and is in all probability a 
fragment of the work of the first 
Earl William. The enclosure within 
this outer wall, forming the outer 
ballium, or base court, was in shape 
an irregular oval. At each extre- 
mity is an artificial mound; thus 
giving Lewes Castle the very unusual 
peculiarity of two keeps. The space 
between the centres of the two 
mounds measures nearly 800 feet. 
One of these is occupied by the 
remains of the existing keep. On 
the other, called the Brack mount, 
there are traces of foundations which 
prove that it was once crowned by a 
similar mass of towers. The keep is 
reached by a winding ascent close 
within the gatehouse. Of its four 
octagonal towers only two remain, 
clustered with ivy and hart's-tongue, 
and rifling from a thicket of ash-trees 
which covers the base of the mound. 
These towers are perhaps earlier than 
the gateway, but date from a period 
lon^ after tiie Conquest, and are the 
wonc of one of the later De War- 
renes. They can only be visited 
by strangers after the payment of a 
sixpenny fee, since uie principal 
tower has been given up to the 
Sussex Archeeological Society, whose 
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museiim is arranged in its several 
stories. This contains a few local 
remains of interest— celts and pottery 
from the barrows which dot tne sur- 
face of the Downs, some relics of the 
Sussex iron-works, and a collection 
of seals of the Cinque Ports and their 
members. In a room above are ar- 
mnged rubbings from some of the 
finest Sussex brasses, and fragments 
of carved stones from the Priory ruins. 
But more striking than anything in 
the Society's museum is the yiew 
from the leads of the tower. It ex- 
teuils N. over the forest-like country 
of the Weald as fieur as Orowborough, 
and the still more distant line of 
the Surrey hiUs. S. is seen South- 
over, with the winding Ouse, and the 
gleam of the sea at Newhaven ; and, 
close below, the town itself with its 
trees and gardens, lies scattered 
between the steep hills that guard 
it ; — ^Mount Harry, the scene of the 
great battle, on one side, and on the 
other Cliffe Hill and the narrow, 
deeply shadowed Coombe. The 
general position of the town is weU 
seen here. Although quite sui^ 
rounded by hills, it nevertheless 
stands at a point where the Ouse, 
once a broad estuary as high as 
Lewes, pierces them; whilst under 
Firle beacon, a valley (now traversed 
by the railway) opens toward the 
coast £. Lewes Castle therefore, like 
Bramber and Arundel, guarded one 
of tiie Sussex highways to and from 
Normandy. 

Scarcely less interesting than the 
Castle, in spite of its scanfy remains, 
is the venerable Priory of St, Pcmcr<u^ 
at the foot of tiie hill. In true old- 
world fashion, the monk and the 
baron divided the town between 
them. The ruins are in private 
hands, and are not generally acces- 
sible to strangers, but for aU ordinary 
purposes a sufficiently good view may 
be obtained from the mound near the 
grounds of the cricket club, which 
closely overhangs them. The railway 
passes directly over the site of the 



great church of the Priory ; and wtilst 
its interference with the ruins is to be 
regretted, the necessary excavations 
nevertheless gave rise to one of the 
most interesting of recent archssolo- 
gical discoveries — ^that of the coffins 
and remains of WiUiam de Warrene, 
the first Norm. Earl, and* Gundrada 
his wife, daughter of the Conqueror, 
the builders of Lewes Castle, and 
the founders of the Priory. 

A small wooden chapel, dedicated 
to St. Pancras (the first saint to 
whom Augustine dedicated a church 
after his arrival in England— see 
Canterbury^ Rte. 8), existed on this 
spot before the Conquest. At Abp. 
Lanfranc's suggestion, William and 
Gundrada raised their priory here, 
and filled it with Cluniac monks; 
which order had received the Earl 
and Countess at Clugny, when on 
their way to Italy, with unusual hos- 
pitality. They were the first Clu- 
niacs who were established in Eng- 
land, and their priory continued the 
only one in the island for the next 
150 years. Their introduction very 
probably formed part of Lanfranc's 
plan for the reform of the Saxon 
monasteries. "Intulit ecclesiis An- 
glorum balsama morum," runs the 
verse on Gundrada's tombstone. 
Unlike the disciples of Benedict or of 
Bernard, the Cluniacs (themselves 
a branch of the Benedictines) pre- 
ferred a populous neighbourhood, 
and were distinguished by the 
wealth of their churches and the 
splendour of their services. The 
election of the prior of Lewes was 
always subject to the approval of the 
Abbot of Clugny, of which famous 
house Lewes was one of the "five 
chief daughters ;" and in the great 
councils of tlie order the prior took 
the second place. The close vicinity 
of tiie coast, and the foreign con- 
nexion always kept up by the monks, 
caused them to be regarded with 
some distrust during the later 
French wars ; and Edward III. (Oct. 
4, 1338) directs the ]^. of Chichester 
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to remove the whole of the brethren 
without delay to the Gluuiac houses 
farther from the sea. For this 
distrust however there was not 
always reason. Prior John de 
Gariloco himself took part in a 
" sore scrinmiyshe " with the French 
at Bottingdean in 1377» and was 
made prisoner. The Priory was 
large and stately. It was occu- 
pied the night before the battle of 
Lewes by Henry III. and his fol- 
lowers, who are said to have made 
even the great church a scene of such 
sacrilegious revelry as called down 
the vengeance of their defeat on the 
foUomng day. After the battle 
Prince Edward took refuge here; 
and tile Priory was fired by the 
barons, but the flames were extin- 
guished before great harm had been 
done. At the dissolution the build- 
ings were entirely dismantled, the 
vaults and pillars " plucked down" 
(so Portinari wrote to Cromwell), and 
the land sold. The site was at first 
granted to Cromwell ; after revert- 
ing to the Crown it became the pro- 
perty of Thomas Sackville Earl of 
Dorset ; and has since passed through 
many hands. In this Priory was 
educated Edmund Dudley, the fa- 
vourite of Henry VII., who, in 
Lord Bacon's words, "took toll of 
his master's grist," and was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, together with his col- 
league Empson. Dudley's father is 
said to have heen the carpenter of 
St. Pancras. 

The existing remains are very 
scanty, and their appropriation un- 
certain. The space enclosed be- 
tween two long walls, under which 
a stream of water flows, has 'been 
called the monastic kitchen, but in 
all probability had a less honourable 
destination. There are some frag- 
ments of late Norm, wall, and of a 
winding stair, on which, says an 
edifying tradition (unrecognised by 
Mr. Froude), Henry VIII. mur- 
dered one of his wives. The pigeon- 
house, which stood S.W. of the 
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present ruins, was taken down about 
50 years since. " It was cruciform, 
and equalled in magnitude many a 
parish church." There were 3228 
pigeon-holes. Traces of tlie monas- 
tic fish-ponds may still be seen 
beyond the enclosure, S. But per- 
haps the most interesting fragment 
is the so-called "Lantern" of the 
Priory, standing farther back than 
the great mass of the ruins, in the 
garden of the proprietor. It is a 
round building, underground, quite 
dark, and entered through a narrow 
passage of some length, from what 
was originally a vaulted crypt (now 
covered by the railway). The Lan- 
tern itself, there seems to be no 
doubt, was the prison of the monas- 
tery, in which the refractory monk 
was secluded — sometimes in chains ; 
(see Ducange, s. v. *Latema;' and 
the Cluniac statutes of Peter the 
Venerable). — Stissex Archxological 
CoU. There is a similar recess, 
called Isaac's Hole, at Michelham 
Priory, near Hailsham. 

The artificial mound in the cricket- 
ground was connected with the 
Priory, and may very possibly have 
served as the base for a Calvary, a 
necessary adjunct to most Benedic- 
tine monasteries. The hollow near 
which it stands — called the "Drip- 
ping-pan " — was perhaps originally a 
garden. 

*The great church of the Priory, 
abandoned at the dissolution, con- 
tained the stately tombs of numerous 
De Warrenes, Clares, De Veres, St. 
Johns, and Fitzalans. In Oct. 1845 
the excavations for the line of the 
railway led the workmen straight 
across the site of the ancient chapter- 
house, and through a part of the 
church itself. The chapterhouse of 
a monastic church was a not un- 
usual place of interment for persons 
of especial distinction; and here, 
about 2 feet below the surface, 
were discovered the coffins of the 
founders, William De Warrene and 
I Gundrada, now preserved in South- 

o 
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orer Gharoh (see pod). Other 
remaina, bat of &r less interest, were 
also found here ; and a few feet E. of 
tiie ch. a circular pit was opened, 10 
ft. in diam. and 18 ft. deep, filled to 
about half its depth witli human 
remains. Many hundred bodies 
must have been flun^ into this pit, 
the contents of whicn infected the 
air so terribly, that eyen the not rery 
delicate senses of the railway exca- 
Tators were overpowered. It seems 
doubtful whether this wholesale in- 
terment was the result of the great 
battle of Lewes, or of the fearful 
••black death" of the 14th cent, 
which is said to have fallen with 
especial severity on the monks and 
clergy. 

From the Priory the visitor 
should proceed at once to Southover 
Church, close beyond, in which the 
De Warrene relics are reposing. 
Part of the nave arches are early 
Norm. The chancel is Perp., and 
originally extended much farther E. 
No part of the building, however, is 
so interesting as the little Norm, 
chapel, erected by subscription in 
1847 to contain the bones of Gun- 
drada and her husband. The de- 
signs were made by a local archi- 
tect, to whom they are highly cre- 
ditable. The material throug^hout 
is Caen stone. In the stained win- 
dows are smsdl figures of William and 
Oundrada, and of St. Pancras, 
patron of the priory. The walls are 
areaded; and on the floor-tiling 
appear the arms of De Warrene, and 
of some succeeding barons of Lewes. 
Within two deeply recessed arches 
in the S. wall are placed the leaden 
coffins of Earl William and his Coun- 
tess. ** The Uds do not appear to have 
been soldered or otherwise fastened 
to the coffins, but merely flanged over 
the edges. The ornamentation of 
both is very singular, though simple. 
The plates composing them are 
evidently cast. A cord of loose 
texture seems to have been im- 
pressed in the sand at regular inter- 



vals, and then crossed in the opposite 
direction, so as to produce on the 
plates a lozengy or network pattern, 
in relievo, with interstices aver- 
aging 5 in. by 3. It is worthy of 
remark that our plumbers, to this 
day, ornament their coffins with a 
similar pattern slightly incised in 
the lead." (M. A, Lower.) On the 
upper end of the two coffins, respec- 
tively, are the words "Gundrada" 
and "WUlehn." The length of 
WiUiam's coffin is 2 ft. 11 m., of 
Qundrada's 2 ft. 9 in. They are not 
of course those in which the Earl 
and Countess were originally buried, 
since they are not of sufficient size ; 
and it is suggested that at some 

Seriod not very remote from their 
ecease the bodies of the founders 
were exliumed, and afterwards de- 
posited in their present coffins, be- 
neatii the floor of the chapter- 
house. From measurements of Earl 
William's bones, he appears to have 
been more than 6 ft high. The 
teeth were perfect. 

The ancient tombstone of Gnn- 
drada, which occupies the centre of 
the chapel floor, is certainly of 
the same date as the leaden cists 
above, since the Norman characters 
on both are precisely similar. Its 
'* ch^vrefeuille" ornament, and its 
leopard-heads, are also indications 
of its early date. The history of 
this stone is remarkable. After the 
demolition of the priory it was seized 
by a Mr. Shurley, of Isfield, near 
Lewes, who, being of an economical 
character, converted it into a portion 
of his own tomb. From this office it 
was rescued by Sir William Burrell, 
about 1775, and placed in Southover 
Church, as the nearest spot to its 
original position in the Priory. 
After a lapse of nearly 300 years, 
the tombstone and the relics which 
once slept beneath it are reunit- 
ed ; and although the church which 
William and Gundiada so richly 
endowed and "thought it should 
have canopied their bones till 
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Domesday," has altogether disap- 
peared, their remains €ire neverthe- 
less sheltered by consecrated walls, 
and their memory is still fragrant 
within their ancient town of Lewes. 
The striking inscription on Gun- 
drada's tombstone runs as follows; 
where it is imperfect, the stone has 
been broken : — 

" Stirps Gundreda ducnm, decns evi, nobile 

germen 
Intulit eoclesiis Anglorom balsama momin. 

Martir 

Martha fuit miseris ; fuit ex pietate Maria. 
Pars obiit Marthe; superest pars magna 

Marie. 
pie Pancrati, testis pietatis et eqni 
Te facit lieredem ; tu, clemeDS, suscipe Ma- 

trem. 
Sexta Kalendamm Junii, lux obvia. camis 
Fregit alabastmm." 

The words "testis pietatis et 
equi" refer to the legend of St. 
Pancras, at whose tomb all false 
swearers were either possessed by evil 
spirits, or feU dead on the pavement. 
The allusion to Martha and Mary is 
repeated, with far less propriety, on 
the superb brass of Thomas Nelond, 
prior of Lewes, in Oowfold Church. 
" Mundi Martha fuit, sed Xto. mente 
Maria." 

The effigy in the N. wall recess 
was also found during the excava- 
tions at Ihe priory. It is temp. 
Hen. III. ; and from some traces of 
the Braose arms on the surcoat it 
has been conjectured to represent 
John de Biaose, Lord of Bramber 
(d. 1232). The ring-mail has been 
gilt. 

The great gate of the priory stood 
near the E. end of Southover 
Church. It was removed in 1832. 
The side portal, which adjoined it, 
was then placed at the end of 
Southover Crescent, where it now 
remains. The ancient house nearly 
opposite the ch. is said to have been 
for some time the residence of Anne 
of Cleves; who, together with 
Henry VIII. and Cromwell, occupies 
a conspicuous place in Sussex tradi- 
tion. 

Of the remaining churches in 



Lewes, the most interesting are St. 
Anne*8y at tlie top of the hill — very 
good Trans.-Norm. with an early font ; 
— this church has been lately re- 
stored : and 8t, Michael's^ near the 
projecting clock in the High Street, 
with a low circular tower. Hero 
are two Brasses — John Braydforde, 
rector, 1457; and an unknown knight, 
about 1400. Against the wall is a 
monument for Sir Nicholas Pelham, 
d. 1559, who, with his wife and ten 
children, kneels before a lectern. 
The inscription runs — 

** His valour's proofe, his manlie vertue's 

prayse. 
Cannot be marshaird in this narrow roome ; 
His brave exploit in great king Henry's 

dayes 
Among the worthy hath a worthier tombe : 
What time the French sought to have sadct 

Sea-Foord 
This Pelham did repel 'em back aboord.'* 

The helmet suspended above may 
have been the actual one worn by 
this valiant Pelham during the 
skirmish, which occurred in 1545. 
The Church of SL John stib Castro 
is modem ; but stands on the site of 
a very ancient ch., of which the arch 
of one doorway, formerly in the S. 
wall, has been preserved, and re- 
placed in the present building. 
There is also preserved an inscrip^on 
in two semicircular lines, which runs 
thus:— 

•* Claudltnr hic miles, Danorum regia proles ; 
Mangnns nomen ei.numgnee nota progeniei ; 
Deponens Maognmn, se moribus induit 

agnum 
Prepete pro vita, fit parvulus amacorita." 

Of the Magnus thus recorded 
nothing is known, though tradition 
asserts that he was made prisoner in 
a battle with the Danes close to the 
town. The letters are apparently 
of the 14th cent. The churchyard 
occupies the site of a very small 
Boman camp, of which the vallum 
is still traceable. In it is the tomb 
of Thomas Blunt, barber, of Lewes 
(d. 1611), who gave the town con- 
stables a silver gilt cup, still used by 
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their succesaors; his epitaph ac- 
cordingly concluding — 

'* Dona dedit, donlsq. datis, datur ipse sepul- 
chre ; 
Dona dedit; dando celestia dona reeepit." 

In the County HaU, half way down 
the High Street, is a good picture 
by Northcote, formerly in the 
Shakspeare gallery, and a portrait 
of General Elliot, the hero of Gib- 
raltar. 

Lewes was the birthplace of Dr. 
Mantell the geologist ; whose dis- 
coveries throughout this chalk dis- 
trict, as well as in the Weald, form 
prominent landmarks in the history 
of the science for which he did so 
much. The literary reputation of 
tiie town is at present sustained by 
Mr. Lower of St. Anne's House, 
author of many well-known works, 
and whose valuable local researches 
have already been noticed. 

The walks in the neighbourhood 
of Lewes are almost endless ; since 
the downs, with theii* perfect free- 
dom and springy turf, open at 
once from the town. The visitor 
may first climb the Cliffe HiU, 
fronting the town, a fine view of 
which is obtained from it : the 
houses struggling up the hill-side, 
with their red roofs glistening 
among the trees, and the grand old 
castle overtowering them. Beyond 
rises Mount Harry, the scene of the 
battle; and the Weald, with the 
Ouse winding through it, stretches 
away N. Close below, Cliffe, one of 
the suburbs of Lewes, extends its 
long street under the steep escarp- 
ment of the chalk, a situation of 
some danger. In Dec. 1836, a vast 
mass of drifted snow slipped from 
the hill, and entirely destroyed a 
range of cottages on which it fell. 
Eight persons perished in the ruins. 
Cliffe HiU may be climbed at its 
southern extremity, and the town 
may be regained through the Coombe^ 
one of the lions of Lewes, which 
opens at the farther end. This is 



one of those deep hollows occur- 
ring throughout the chalk districts, 
which the sun only touches for a 
short time even at the season of 
"St. Bamaby bright," and whose 
steep sides are not to be descended 
vrithout much care and caution. 
The green winding level at the 
bottom, looking from above like a 
procession path for the hill fairies, 
will bring the visitor back to the 
town. "By aid of the numerous 
chalk-pits worked at the termination 
of the Coombe, we discover that the 
ravine coincides precisely inth a 
line of fault, on one dde of which 
the chalk with flints appears at the 
summit of a hill, while it is thrown 
down to the bottom on the other." — 
LyeU ; w^o refers to the Coombe as 
** a beautiful example of the manner 
in which narrow openings in the 
chalk may have been connected with 
shifts and dislocations in the strata. " 

From the opening of the Ooombo 
the walk may be extended to South 
Mailing, along the Cliffe suburb. 
In this is Jireh chapel^ erected, as 
an inscription on the front an- 
nounces, by J. Jenkins, W. A. (Welsh 
Ambassador), and containing, in the 
little cemetery behind, the tomb of 
the well-known William Huntingdon, 
S.S. This is his epitaph : — 

" Here lies the coalheaver, beloved 
of his God, but abhorred of men. 
The Omniscient Judge, at the grand 
assize, shall ratify and confirm this 
to the confusion of many thousands ; 
for England and its me^opohs shall 
know that there hath been a prophet 
among them. W. H., S. S." (Sinner 
saved.) 

Some good views of the town are 
obtained on the road to Mailing: 
Church ; the foundation stone of 
which was laid (1628) by John 
Evelyn of the Sylva, whose early 
education was received at the South- 
over Grammar School. The eh. 
contains nothing of much interest ; 
but some distance W., at Old MaZling, 
is the site of an ancient collegiate 
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church, called the "Deanery of 
Mailing," established on a manor 
of the Abps. of Canterbury. The 
earliest foundation is said to have 
been made by OeadwaUa King of 
Wessex (about 688), and it was 
therefore one of tiie first Christian 
churches in Sussex. The archbishops 
had a residence here ; and were able 
to pass from South Mailing to their 
Kentish diocese through a line of 
parishes equally their own "pecu- 
liars." The day following Becket's 
murder, the four knights rode 40 
miles by the sea-coaei; from Salt- 
wood Castle to this place. "On 
entering the house they thilftw off 
their arms and trappings on the 
large dining-table which stood in the 
hall, and after supper gathered 
round the blazing hearth ; suddenly 
the table started back, and threw its 
burden on the ground. The attend- 
ants, roused by the crash, rushed in 
with lights, and replaced the arms. 
But soon a second still louder crash 
was heard, and the various articles 
were thrown still farther off. Soldiers 
and servants with torches sesirched 
in vain under the solid table to find 
the cause of its convulsions, till one 
of the conscience-stricken knights 
suggested that it was indignantly 
refusing to bear the sacrUegious 
burden of their arms. So ran the 
popular story; and as late as the 
fourteenth cent, it was still shown 
in the same place, the earliest and 
most memorable instance of a 
•rapping,' 'leaping,' and * turning' 
table." (Stanley, Hist. Mem. of Can- 
terbury.) From South Mailing the 
knights proceeded to Knaresborough. 
The only trace of former glories now 
existing at Old Mailing is the capital 
of a column with foliated ornaments 
in the kitchen of the farmhouse, and 
a small fragment of an early Norm, 
wall in the garden. 

From Cliffe Hill a walk may be 
undertaken to Mount Cabum, about 
2 m. from Lewes, where a small en- 
trenchment, probably British, occu- 



pies the brow of a liiU overhanging the 
pass through which the railway winds, 
and looks across to Firle Beacon on 
the opposite side. This mass of hill 
is entirely divided from the rest of 
the S. downs; the Firle valley 
cutting it off from the line which 
extends to Beachy Head, and the 
Ouse separating it from the spur on 
which the town of Lewes is built. 
It is about 9 m. in circumference; 
and the drive round this isolated 
cluster of hills is a very pleasant one, 
passing through the villages of 
Beddingham, Glynde, and Ringmer. 
It is from Bingmer that many of 
Gilbert White's (of Selbourne) let- 
ters are dated. "Though I have 
now travelled the Sussex downs up- 
wards of 30 years, yet I still investi- 
gate that chain of majestic mountains 
with fresh admiration year by year." 
(llih Letter to Barrington.) The rook- 
ery which he mentions still exists. 
Mount Cabum is so conspicuous an 
object from the top of the Cliffe Hill, 
that the pedestrian will have no 
difficulty in finding his way to it. 
The "deans "and "coombes" and 
green heights which make up the 
character of the downs are here seen 
in perfection. The tourist who may 
have been accustomed to the fresh, 
dashing streams usually found in dis- 
tricts like these, filling every hoUow 
with the most delicious sound in the 
world — " the lonely voice of waters, 
wild and sweet" — ^will here, as 
throughout the chalk country, find 
them missing. He must seek con- 
solation in the exquisitely varying 
lights, which along these soft reaches 
of turf produce effects almost more 
striking and picturesque than on 
rougher hill-sides. Even the solemn 
grey shadows of the coombes under 
a completely clouded sky are not 
without their beauty. (For a general 
notice of the S. Downs see Introduc- 
tion, Sussex.) 

The view, which is grand and 
varied the whole way from Cliffe 
Hill, attains its finest point at Mount 
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Cabnm. PdyenseyOasile and Battle 
Abbey — each a landmark in the 
story of the Conquest — are within 
sight; and firom his watch-tower 
here the arohnologist may recon- 
stract for himself the whole pa- 
norama of anoient Sussex. The 
view from the sister height, Firle 
Beacon, is perhaps still more pic- 
turesque, since it has more of the 
sea; but this summit is not so easy 
of access as Gabum. 

The camp at Mount Cabum is 
nearly circular, with double trenches 
and a very lofty rampart. There are 
traces of gates or entrances, £. and 
W. It effectually commanded the 
pass below, into which the hill slopes 
from it suddenly and steeply. There 
are many traces of earth-works in the 
valley under the camp, in the direc- 
tion of Lewes, called Oxsteddle Bot- 
tom. One small oblong enclosure 
here, looking at a distance like an 
open book, is called "The Bible;" 
and sometimes "The Devil's Book." 

Oq the short sweet grass of Mount 
Oabum and the neighbouring downs 
the famous breed of S. Down sheep 
was pastured, and its merits first de- 
veloped, by the late Mr. Ellman, 
whose residence was in the village 
of Glynde below. His improve- 
ments in the breed were noticed by 
Arthur Young in 1788. In 1800 
the principal landowners of Sussex 
presented him with a silver vase in 
recognition of his merits ; and after 
disposing, at intervals, of rams from 
liis flock at very high prices, he died 
in 1832, by which time the breed of 
S. Down sheep had been spread, and 
taken the highest place, through- 
out Qreat Britaio. The bee-orchis, 
among other rare plants, is to be 
found, in its season, on these hills. 

The small Dec. ch. at the old 
royal manor of Kingston (about 2 m. 
from SowUwoer) is worth a visit for 
the sake of its position. The vil- 
lage is curiously nestled under the 
hiUs. The return may be through 
Ifordt where is a Norm. ch. of con- 



siderable interest with a central 
tower; and thence to Southover. 
SwainborougKf an old farmhouse, L, 
with considerable remains of early 
architecture, was a grange belonging 
to the Priory of St. Pancras.^ The 
northern side is £. E. with Perp. 
additions and alterations. The so- 
called "Chapel" is divided into 3 
rooms. The roof is concealed by a 
flat ceiling, but should be examined, 
as it may be, above. It resembles 
that of Godshill Church, Isle of 
Wight (Htusey), and is very early 
Perp. W. of this E. E. portion is 
an addition entirely Perp. In the 
Mtchett is an "ancient very massive 
oak table, constructed to draw out 
nearly double its usual length." 

The most interesting of all walks 
from Lewes, however, is that to 
Mount Harry, the scene of the great 
battle, and so called, as appears 
most probable, from the unhappy 
king (Henry III.), who was there 
defeated. Its highest point is about 
3 m. W. of the town. The road 
turns off on the downs a short dis- 
tance beyond St. Anne's church, and 
climbs to a windmill, which forms 
a conspicuous mark ; thence crossing 
the race-course (where races are 
annually held for two days), the 
pedestrian reaches Mount Harry 
itself^ the sununit of which, called 
Black Cap, is crested by a stunted 
plantation. The downs are dotted 
with barrows, Celtic and Saxon. The 
views of the S. downs themselves, 
and of the Cabum cluster, are full of 
variety and beauty ; not less striking 
are those toward Lewes Castle and 
town, with the coombes beyond ; and 
northward stretches away the great 
Weald valley, its depth of oak- 
forest and ancient wood finely con- 
trasted with the bare, shadow-swept 
heights from which we look down 
on it. In early autumn, when the 
corn-fields, " like golden shields cast 
down from the sun," are just ready 
for the sickle, the view from all these 
hills is as fine as can well be con- 
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oeived. Newhaven, the port of 
Lewes, is visible soon after first 
climbing the downs. At an opening 
farther on, the terraces of Brighton 
appear in the distance, far more pic- 
turesque than when seen nearer at 
hand. Bemark the broad green 
pathways that descend the £a^e of 
the downs in ^a sloping direction 
all along the N. side of the range. 
These are called BorsUUla (Beorh- 
stigele, hill-path, suggests Kemble), 
and are no doubt the most ancient 
lines of commimication seaward. 
One of the most conspicuous here is 
Ju^s' BorstaUy so called from the old 
Brighton fishermen, locally named 
Jugs^ who used to cross it with their 
wares to Lewes. 

Over all this hill, from the top of 
Mount Hairy to the town, the battle 
extended in its various stages. 

The king, accompanied by Prince 
Edward and the main body of his 
forces,reached LewesMay 11th, 1264, 
and established himself in the Priory 
of &t. Pancras ; Prince Edward taking 
up his quarters in the Castle of De 
Warrene, his brotheivin-law. The 
army of De Montfort and the barons 
rapidly followed King Henry ; and 
their camp was fixed at Fletching, in 
the Weald, about 9 m. from Lewes. 
(The spire of Fletching Church is 
visible from Mount Harry.) The 
Bps. of London and Worcester were 
despatched by De Montfort as 
bearers of his final propositions to the 
King : these were rejected, and the 
Barons at once prepared for battle. 

Early on the morning of the 13th 
of May their army climbed the 
downs, and advanced along the 
ridge until they came within sight of 
the bell-tower of the Priory. Here 
Simon de Montfort addressed them ; 
and all the troops prostrated them- 
selves on the turf^ extending their 
arms in the form of a cross, and 
uttering a short prayer for victory. 
De Montfort^ having been lamed by 
the fall of his horse some time before 
the battle, . had been conveyed to 



Fletching in a sort of closed litter. 
This was now brought on the field, 
and stationed on a conspicuous point 
of the hill, surrounded by his own 
standard and pennons, in order to 
deceive the royal troops. Within 
the litter were shut up some London 
citizens of importance, who had been 
made prisoners in the preceding 
autumn. 

From the highest point of Moxmt 
Harry three projecting ridges stretch 
down toward Lewes, separated by 
deep hollows. The Barons' army 
advanced along these ridges in three 
divisions. The left was commanded 
by Nicholas de Segrave, the centre 
by De Clare, and the right by the 
two sons of De Montfort ; a fourth 
division remained in reserve, com- 
manded by the Earl himself. 

The King had been made early 
aware of the advance of the Barons 
and of their ascent of the downs. 
Prince Edward first issued from the 
Castle, and found himself opposed to 
the body of troops imder De Segrave. 
On the S., Bichard King of tiie Bo- 
mans, with his son, fronted the young 
De Montforts; and King Henry him- 
self commanded the central body 
opposed to De Clare and the EarVs 
reserve. When the two hosts had 
thus faced each other, the royal 
"dragon" was unfurled, and with 
the famous challenge from the King's 
mouth, " Simon, je vous defye," the 
battle began. 

The left body of the Barons' army, 
under De Segrave, were at once 
broken by the troops of Edward, 
who pursued them for four miles 
without drawing bridle. The rout 
was complete. ''Along the most 
northern slope of the downs nu- 
merous bones and arms have been 
found, tracing the direction of their 
flight toward the W., where the 
abrupt steepness of the groimd 
afforded fugitives on foot the best 
chance of escape from horsemen." 
(W.I£.Blaauw,) During this advance, 
or possibly on the return. Prince 
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Edward attacked the litter in which 
Simon was supposed to be, and the 
unhappy London citizens were killed. 
Meanwhile, De Montfort, seeing the 
confusion caused by the Prince's 
eager pursuit of the left wing, 
brought down liis reserve upon the 
remaining royalists. The ELing of 
the Romans, after a ** strong struggle," 
fled; and King Henry, after two 
horses had been killed under him, 
retreated into the Priory with the 
scanty remnant of his forces. 

On Prince Edward's return the 
battle was renewed under the Castle 
walls, and in the streets of the town ; 
but, like his father, he was finally 
driven within the walls of St. Pancras. 
At the commencement of the battle 
some knights from the Barons' army 
had been made prisoners, and con- 
fined in the castle. An attempt was 
made to rescue them, but without 
success ; and in revenge the barons 
set fire to the Priory, though the 
flames were soon extinguished. 
After the Prince's return, and pro- 
bably during the attack on the 
Casue, a number of his followers, 
seeing that the day was lost, left 
him and fled toward Pevensey. They 
were joined by other fugitives from 
the town; and a terrible confusion 
took place at the bridge which 
crossed the Ouse S. of Lewes. 
" Numbers were there drowned, and 
others suffocated in the pits of mud ; 
while, from the swampy nature of 
the ground, many knights who 
perished there were discovered after 
the battle, still sitting on their horses 
in complete armour, and with drawn 
swords in their lifeless hands. Quan- 
tities of arms were found in this 
quarter for many years afterwards.*' 
( W. H. Blaauw.) The King of the 
Bomans had taken refuge in a wind- 
mill which stood on the site of the 
present Black Horse Inn, on the edge 
of the downs, above St. Anne's 
Church. " The Kyng of Alemaigne 
thought to do full well; he seized 
the mill for a cast^l," ran the ballad ; 



but '* the bad miller" was attacked 
in his fortress and made prisoner. 
About 5000 are thought to have 
been killed in the battle, although a 
much higher nmnber has sometimes 
been given. 

The day thus' closed with the en- 
tire defeat of the royal party. The 
so-called " Mise of Lewes " was the 
result. Prince Edward, and his 
cousin, the son of the King of the 
Romans, were delivered to the barons 
as hostages, and the matters in dis- 
pute referred to the arbitration of 
the King of France. 

Although the cause of the barons 
sank low after the subsequent defeat 
at Evesham, the battle of Lewes was 
nevertheless a great step toward the 
establishment of the liberties of 
England. The Great Charter was 
materially confirmed on the green- 
sward of Mount Harry; and the 
advantages here gained by the high 
heart of De Montfort were never en- 
tirely lost. For this and for ample 
details of the whole contest see Mr. 
Blaauw's 'Barons' War,* London, 
1844. 

2 m. to the W. of Mount Harry 
a large cross was cut on the side 
of the downs; only now visible 
under peculiar effects of light. It 
was perhaps intended to excite the 
prayers of travellers for the re- 
pose of such as had &llen in the 
batfle. 

From Mount Harry the pedestrian 
may descend the hiU on the N. side> 
and return to Lewes by the old Lon- 
don road. In so doing, at the Offham 
chalk-pits he wiU pass the remains 
of what claims to be the first bit of 
railway executed in the south of Eng- 
land. It is an inclined plane for 
conveying the lime or chalk to the 
stream of the Ouse. Beyond, on 
the side of the downs, is Coonibe 
Place (Sir Henry Shifl&ier). In 
Hamsey Church (early Perp.), which 
overhangs the bed of the river, is a 
rich Easter sepulchre (?) in ttie N. 
wall. The marl bank at the foot of 
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the mound on which the church 
stands is rich in fossils. 



Some longer but very interesting 
excursions may be made into the 
Weald country N. of Lewes. 
Fletching, 9 m., may be reached by 
the Newick road; the return to 
Lewes being through Uckfield and 
Little Horsted. The whole of this 
country may be commanded from 
the Downs above Lewes, so that the 
visitor may judge beforehand of the 
class of scenery he is about to en- 
counter. 

The drive to Fletching is through 
a richly wooded, pleasant country, 
but offers nothing to detain the 
tourist. The Church of Fletching, 
one of the few in Sussex provided 
with a spire, is of great interest. It 
is the largest in the district. The 
greater part is E. E. The design of 
the large E. window is imusual. The 
tower is Norm., though not without 
some peculiarities which may indi- 
cate an earlier date. There is no 
staircase, as is also the case at 
Bosham. The double windows are 
divided by balusters with Norm, 
capitals, and the door opening into 
the church was a semicircular arch 
witli zigzag moulding. The floor 
of the ch. has a gradual ascent from 
W. to E. The achievements sus- 
pended in the transept show the 
crest of the Nevilles (a bull's head) ; 
though in what manner that family 
was connected with this parish is 
uncertain. On an altar-tomb in the 
S. transept is a very fine Brass of a 
knight of the Dalyngrugge family 
and liis wife, circ. 1395. On the 
jupon of the knight are his arms — 
or, a cross engrailed, gules. In the 
same transept is the altar-tomb, with 
effigies, of Rich. Leche (d. 1596). 

In the mausoleum of tlie Sheffield 
family (a continuation of the N. 
transept) is interred Gibbon the his- 
torian. The characteristic inscrip- 
tion is from the pen of Dr. Parr. 
Gibbon spent much of the latter part 



of his life at Sheffield Place ; John 
Holroyd, the first Lord Sheffield, 
having been his most intimate friend. 

Sheffield Place (Earl of Sheffield) 
was almost entirely rebuilt by the 
late Earl. It cannot be called good. 
The shields on the outer walls are 
those of the various possessors of the 
manor since the Conquest. The 
park is very fine, and contains some 
noble timber. In the house is pre- 
served the only good portrait of Gib- 
bon, painted by Sir Joshua for his 
friend Mr. Holroyd. 

Adjoining Sheffield is Series (Sir 
T. M. WUson). 

In the woods, which then com- 
pletely surrounded the old church 
of Fletching, Simon de Montfort en- 
camped witib the army of the barons 
the night before the battle of Lewes^ 
May 13th, 1264 ; and from this spot,, 
after their fruitless negociation witlt 
the King, they climbed the downs at 
Mount Harry. (See ante.) 

Maresfiddy which adjoins Fletching, . 
N., has a small Dec. ch. of no great 
importance. "It contains however 
some good ancient woodwork." 
(JSussey.) In the neighbourhood is 
Maresfidd Park (J.V. Shelley, Esq.).. 

Buxted, the first village on the: 
return road, is more interesting. The 
church, which standson high ground 
surrounded by trees, is E. E. with a 
Dec. chancel. It has a low shingled 
spire. It may be remarked that nearly 
all the Sussex spires occur in the 
Weald, as though to mark the position 
of the church by their elevation above 
the tree-tops. Over the N. porch is 
a figure of a woman holding a large 
chum, possibly a rebus for Qie name 
of Allchorn. "On either side is a 
figure of a warrior carved in stone, 
having a shield upon his breast." 
(Horsfidd.) In the chancel is the 
Bra^ss of Britellus Avenel, rector, 
1375. The coped figure is in the 
upper part of a cross fleury. " Chris- 
topher Savage, both flesh and bone, 
lyeth graven under a stone," at the 
entrance of the chancel. 

o 3 
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Near Bnxted Chnroh is an ancient 
building called the Hog^home ; from 
a hog oaryed oyer the door, with 
the &te 1581. This was the resi- 
dence of the Hogge family; one 
of whom, Balf Hogge, in 1543 cast 
the first iron cannon ever made 
in England, superseding the earlier 
hooped or banded g^uns. The name 
Hogge seems to have become con- 
founded with tiiat of Huggett ; and 
Hvg^*8 Fumcuse, between Buxted 
and Mayfield, is still pointed out as 
the place where the first iron ord- 
nance was cast. 

", Master Raggett and his man John, 
' They did cast the first can-non " — 

runs the local rhyme. Balf Hogge 
was at first assisted by French and 
Flemish gunsmiths, but afterwards 
** made by himself ordnance of cast- 
iron of divers sorts.*' The name of 
Hug^tt is still common among the 
blacksmiths of E. Sussex. (Jtf. A. 
Lower.) 

At Howbouzne in this parish is 
another relic of the iron manufac- 
ture. The old hammer-post, an 
oaken trunk, 9^ fl;. high, still remains 
near the end of the pond, which has 
been drained. The great interest of 
these relics lies in the contrast they 
suggest between the present cha- 
racter of the country, quiet and tree- 
shadowed, and its condition in the 
days when anvil and hammer rang 
incessantly through all the Weald. 

At BendaU (N. of the ch.) is an 
ancient house which may be wortii 
visiting. ** On the £. is a circular arch 
with pillars, in good repair." (Hon- 
Jidd,) It was mr some generations 
the residence of a fieimily called Pope. 

Buxted Place (Colonel Harcourt), 
deserves notice for the sake of its 
park, which is picturesque and well 
wooded. The Bev. Edward Clarke, 
father of the traveller, was long rector 
of Buxted. The place boasts also 
of another celebrity, George Watson, 
the "Sussex calculator," who, in 
other respects all but idiotic, could 



perform the most difficult arith- 
metical calculations, and remember 
the events and the weather of every 
day from an early period of his life. 

Uckfidd, 2 m., stands in the midst 
of pleasant scenery, richly wooded 
and varied, like all this part of 
Sussex. The ch. has been rebuilt. 
The grounds of Copufood (Mrs. 
Streatfeild) are picturesque, and on 
the borders of a small lake are some 
masses of rock, chaiacteristio of tlie 
Hastings sand, and resembling those 
on the common at Tunbridge Wells. 
There are others on an estate called 
the Bocks, between Uckfield and 
Buxted ; where is also a deep cavern 
in the sandstone. 

LitUe Horsted, the next village, 
has a small Norm. ch. of no great 
interest. Isfidd (2 m. off the road« 
W.), has a Dec. ch. with later addi- 
tions. On the S. side is the Shurley 
Chapel, containing some interesting 
monuments ; Braseei of £dw. Shurley 
and wife, 1558, and of Thos. Shurley, 
1571 ; and an elaborate altar-tomb 
with effigies of Sir John Shurley 
and his two wives, 1631. The 
inscription is edifying, and should be 
read. The children by his first wife, 
some of whom "were called into 
heaven, and tiie others into several 
marriages of good quality," appear 
in front of the monument. The Shur- 
leys of lafield were a branch of the 
celebrated Wiston family ; and there 
are still considerable remains of their 
ancient residence, Isfield Place. The 
Shurley arms and mottoes remain 
over the door. The house was sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, having a 
kind of wateh-tower at each angle. 
This is probably earlier than the 
remains of the dwelling-house, now 
a farm. Comp. Compton Castle, 
Devon, which has the same external 
wall, and dates from the end of the 
14th cent. 

In the ch. at Isfield, Gundrada*a 
tomb, now in Southover Church, 
Lewes, was long preserved and mis- 
applied. (See ante.) 
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A drive of 5 m. through a very 
pleaaant country will bring the tourist 
to Lewea. 

A second and shorter round may 
be to Laughton and Chiddingly. 

Latufhton, 6 m. £., deserves a visit 
for the sake of the remains of the 
old house of the Pelhams; although 
these are not extensive. A single 
brick tower, to which a modern 
farm-house is attached, rises in the 
midst of a wide and almost treeless 
plain, the site of the ancient park. 
The house was built in 1534; and 
the mcMtt, surrounding about 3 acres, 
attests its foimer importance. At 
the S. comer is a lofty building 
chequered by diagonal lines of 
darker brick, and terminating in a 
stepped gable. Here and in the 
main tower the arabesque is curi- 
ously mingled with trefoil-headed 
€k>thic ; and the Pdham buclde, the 
famous bad^e assumed after the 
battle of Poictiers^ is introduced on 
the walls and in the window mould- 
ings. From tiie tower there is a 
wide view over all the surrounding 
country. 

Lau^ton has been the property 
of the Pelhams since the beginning 
of the 15th cent, and still remains 
in their hands. Their burial-place 
is in Laughton Church, which, how- 
ever, contains no monuments. 

On CoHbrcmd's Farm in this parish 
(W. of the ch.) are two remarkable 
oak-trees, gnarled, shattered, and 
carrying the mind back into the 
ancient world even more completely 
than the most venerable ruin of 
'* stone and lime." Their age is 
altogether unknown. 

The Church of K HoaOUy, N. of 
Laughton, is for the most part Perp. 
The Pelham buckle occurs on the 
tower. On the S. border of the 
parish is Holland^ an Elizabethan 
house, long a residence of the Pel- 
hams; the greater part of which, 
however, ha^ been taken down. 
Waldron^ still farther K., is in the 



midst of the wooded district. The 
ch. is Dec. and Perp. (See Bte. 17.) 

The Church of Chiddingly, 3 m. 
&om Laughton, conspicuous with its 
lofty stone spire, deserves a visit. It 
is mainly £. E., but the tower and 
spire are perhaps Deo. It contains 
the stately and somewhat unusual 
monument of Sir John Jefferay, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer temp. Eliz. 
Sir John and his wife recline on the 
tomb, whilst in niches on either side 
stand the figures of Sir Edward 
Montague and his wife, the daughter 
of Sir John Jefferay. A mutilated 
figure of a child kneels in front. 

W. of the ch. are considerable 
remains of Chiddinaly Place, the 
mansion of ihe Jefferays. It was 
Elizabethan and of great size. 



A branch railway from Lewes 
leads to Newhaven, 7 m., the ancient 
port of the Ouse, and now well 
known as the place of embarkation 
for Dieppe, between which place 
and Newhaven large steam-vessels 
ply daily. This route is the most 
direct between London and Paris. 
The steam passage is effected in 
about 4^ hours. It was here that 
Louis Philippe and his Queen 
landed in 1848, having crossed from 
Tr^port in an open fishing-boat. 
The residence of Mr. Smith, who 
greeted him on his arrival, and 
whose name the ex-monarch "fem- 
cied he had heard before," may no 
doubt be discovered by the curious. 
Vessels of some size are built at 
Newhaven, which is said to be " the 
only port of moderate value between 
Port^outh and the Downs." Its 
important situation has more than 
once suggested material improve- 
ments in the harbour, which still 
however remain to be effected. 

The little Norm. Church of New- 
haven, with chancel apse at the E. 
end of its tower, curiously resembles 
that of YainvUle-sur-Seine {M. A. i.), 
one of the many Norm, resemblances 
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on this coast. The churches of 
Southese and Piddinghoe, between 
Lewes and Newhaven, have round 
towers. Piddinghoe is &mou8 in 
popular saying as the place ** where 
they shoe magpies," wnich oracular 
statement may be compared with 
another specimen of Sussex wit — 
*' Heighton, Denton, and Tarring " 
(villages on the opposite bank of the 
Ouse), "all begins with A." 

[Beaching Newhaven by rail, the 
tourist may from thence extend 
his excursion to Bishopstone, Sea- 
ford, and West Dean. The Church of 
SUhopdone (about 2 m.) is very 
interesting. The tower is in four 
stories, each diminishing about a 
foot ; in each lower stage is a single 
circular-headed window; in the 
upper, a double window, with balus- 
ters; in the third, a circular 
window with mouldings. At the 
angles of the three upper stages are 
circular shafts, without capitals or 
bases. The present tower-arch is 
circular. Norm., and low, but there 
are traces of a loftier one now hidden 
in the roof. Under the stunted 
spire is a grotesque corbel table. 
Within, the chancel is in two divi- 
sions, the westernmost of which is not 
distinguishable externally from the 
nave. The arches are Norm, and 
E.E. There are traces of circulai^ 
headed windows in different parts; 
the present are E.E. BemarK tiie 
now closed openings in the chancel 
and nave gables. Similar ones 
** may almost invariably be found in 
the churches of this central coast 
district of Sussex." (Hussey.) The 
form of the S. porch is unusual, and 
the outer angles exhibit long and 
short work. The capitals at the 
sides of the doorway should be 
noticed. The ancient beams and 
king-posts seem quite sound. Over 
the door is a stone dial plate, 
Iiaving in the upper part a cross 
and the name Eadnc. (Oomp. 
those of Oorhampton and Wamford, 
Hants, and a remarkable dial at 



Aldborough, Yorkshire, which has 
the inscription — "Ulf het areran 
cyrice for hanum and for Gunthard 
saula.") The church seems originally 
Norm, with E.E. alterations. The 
porch alone shows Saxon indications. 
In the vestry is a curious stone slab 
found during the recent restoration. 
On it is a cross with intertwined 
circles: in one of which appears 
the Agnus Dei; in another, two 
doves drinking, a favourite earlj 
Christian symbol. If early Norm., it 
shows Italian influence. (W. Figg, 
in S. A. C.) In the chancel is tne 
monument of the Bev. I. Hurdis, 
Oxford poetry professor, d. 1801. 
The verses are by Hayley. 

Seaford, 2 m., is an ancient mem- 
ber of the Cinque Port of Hastings, 
and takes rank immediately after the 
7 greater ones. The old harbour, 
now entirely closed, was the original 
outlet of the Ouse. It suffered much 
from the French attacks under Ed- 
ward III., and later from the black 
death, which it scarcely recovered, 
though it continued an ** immaculate 
borou^ " until the days of Beform. 
The French, under their High 
Admiral Claude d'Annabault, at- 
tacked it in 1545, when " the Pelham 
did re-pel 'em," as we learn from his 
monument at Lewes. The church, 
dedicated to St. Leonard, a favourite 
patron of the Cinque Ports, is Norm, 
and E. E. Bemark especially the 
carving of the central column of the 
S. etisle. The sculpture of St. Micliael 
and the dragon, fixed above it, is of 
the same date, and was found in the 
churchyard. To the exterior wall are 
attached a stone coffin and cover, 
also found here. Traces of Boman 
occupation, urns and medals, have 
been discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. Seaford may possibly be tibe 
Mercredesburn (Moer-cryd, sea ford) 
of Ella's battle in 485. Into the ha- 
ven of Seaford, in 1058, was driven 
a Flemish vessel, having on board 
Balger, a monk of Bergue St. Winox, 
who, "fidelis fur et latro bonus," 
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stole from the neighbouring mo- 
nastery of St. Andrew the relics of 
8t. Lewinna, one of the early 
British converts in Sussex. The 
position of St. Andrew's monastery 
IS unknown. For the whole story 
of this pious theft, which is very 
curious, see 8us8. Arch. Coll., i. p. 46. 

In the garden of " The Folly," a 
house in Church Street, is a vaulted 
apartment of £. E. character. An 
early stone chimney-piece (in a build- 
ing attached to the Plough Inn) 
may be worth examination. 

Seaford has some slight preten- 
sions as a quiet bathing-place, and 
will doubtless become in that respect 
more important. 

On the verge of the lofty clifii a 
short distance E. of the town, is a 
ledge called "Puck Church Par- 
lour," inaccessible except by a nar- 
row path from above. There are 
3 platforms, each a few feet square, 
•* now the abode of a pair or two of 
old foxes, who find here a most 
secure retreat from dog and hunter, 
and are occasionally visited by the 
raven, the chough, sea-gull, and 
peregrine Mcon." (3f. A. Lower), 
This is not the only instance in 
which the name of the "tricksy 
spirit " is connected with the sea and 
its belongings, as, for instance, at 
Puck Down, near Bournemouth, 
Hants ; Puckaster, Isle of Wight, &c. 

At Weet Dean, 3 m., an ancient 
parsonage-house of the 14th cent, 
still reipains, tiiough now divided 
into cottages. It is built of stone 
and oak timber, having a spiral stone 
stair leading to an upper story. The 
lower fireplace has been altered ; the 
upper remains as at first. Windows, 
mullions, &c., all deserve attention. 
It was probably built by the Prior 
of Wihmngton, a cell of St Mary 
Grestein in Normandy. West Dean 
belonged to Wilmington. (Comp. 
8<yre Place, Plaxtole, Kent.) The 
church is Norm., with E. E. portions. 

The undulations in the chalk 
clifis between Seaford and Beachy 



Head are known as the "Seven 
Sisters" — a mysterious number which 
occurs frequently in the boundary 
lists of Saxon charters, as " Seven 
Oaks," "Seven Thorns," &c. Inthese 
clifis peregrine falcons and ravens 
annually rear their young, " and the 
kestrel may be seen fluttering along 
the margin, or dropping over the 
ed^e of the precipice, on his return 
to his own little establishment from 
a mousing expedition into the in- 
terior." {A* E. Knox.) 

The tourist may proceed, if he 
chooses, by Friston and East Dean 
to Beachy Head and Eastbourne, re- 
gaining tifie Hastings railway at Pole- 
gate. The whole of this coast-road is 
picturesque, with the sea on one side 
and the downs close on the otlier. 
Friston Place is for the most part of 
the 17th century, and deserves ex- 
amination.] 

The Church of Qlunde (Glyn, Celt, 
a vale), 53 m. from London, the first 
station beyond Lewes, is a specimen 
of the Grecian taste of 1765, when it 
was built by Rd. Trevor, Bp. of Dur- 
ham. An obelisk in the churchyard 
has an inscription by Mrs. Hemans 
to the memory of two sons of Sir D. 
Wedderbum. 1. is Glynde Place (Lord 
Dacre) ; andrt. stretch away the woods 
and plantations of Firle Place (Lord 
Gkige) ; both Elizabethan houses, and 
in the usual S. Down position, close 
under the hills. Firle Beacon rises 
behind. From 

57t| m. Berwick the little vil- 
lage of Alfriston, about 3 m., may 
be visited. The ancient hostelry of 
the Star Inn well deserves notice. 
It is of the beginning of the 16tii 
cent., and was probably a resting- 
place for pilgrims to the shrine of 
St. Bichardof Chichester. On wooden 
brackets each side of the door are 
mitred figures, — one with a hind 
(St. Giles ?), — and the other possibly 
St. Julian, the patron of travellers. 
Among other ornaments are St. 
George and the Dragon, and what is 
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f^iptfentiy a bear and mgged staif 
irith a lion opposite. The house 
sianda within the boundaries of 
Aldston Manor, belonging to the 
Al^t of Battle, by whom it may 
haye been built On the bracket of 
a beam in the parlour is a shield with 
L H. 8. on it. (If. A. L,) There is 
a mutilated cross in the village 
street. In the spring of 1843 about 
60 silver Anglo-Saxon sceattas were 
found at Milton Street, close by, in a 
garden. At 

61 m. Polegale, short lines branch 
to Eastbourne and Hailsham. 

Eag&Hmme lies about 4 m. S. Not 
far &om Polegate the line of the 
downs turns S., and terminates in the 
promontory of Beachy Head. From 
tiie station are visible the little church 
and village of WUfmngton. There 
was here a Prioiy, connected with 
the Benedictine Abbey of Grestein, 
near Honfleur, to which rdigious 
house it was given by Kobert de 
Moriton, the first Norman Lord 
of Pevensey and the surroimding 
manors. There are some scanty re- 
mains of " Alien Priory " as it is 
called, now converted into a farm- 
house. The principal sitting-room 
was formed out of the chapel. There 
is a cellar, supported by a low hex- 
agonal pillar in the centre ; and the 
house-roof^ vast and full of timber, 
is evidently that of the old building. 
The shattered gate-towers acyoining 
seem of the reign of Henry Yl. 
About i m. off is a pond called the 
"Well Holes," the stew for supply- 
ing the brethren's "maigre" table. 
6.E., on the side of the Downs, is the 
so-called "Long Man of Wilming- 
ton," a rude figure 240 ft. in lengtli, 
holding a staff in either hand. It 
has not been "scoured" for many 
years, and is invisible on the spot, 
but is easily distinguishable at a 
distance when the ught falls on it 
at a particular angle. There is a 
similar figure at Come Abbas in 
Dorsetshire. Both are near religious 



houses, and may have been the work 
of their inmates. Wilmington Church 
has Norm, portions. Some of the 
windows, as well as the arches imd 
pillars of the S. transept, are com- 
posed entirely of hard chsJk. In 
the churchyard is a venerable and 
most picturesque yew, 20 feet in 
girth where the main stem divides. 

The walk from Wilmington to 
Eastbourne, keeping along the crest 
of the Downs, will not be found an 
unpleasant one. A great stretch of 
country is commanded on either side. 
The pedestrian may, if he pleases, 
divert rt. to Jevi$igton, where the ch. 
tower has some peculiarities which 
have been called Saxon, but which 
rather resemble those of the Norm, 
tower of Bishopstone. In the wall 
of the belfry is a fragment of ancient 
sculpture representmg the Saviour 
bruising the serpent's head. 

Eastbourne, however, will be ordi- 
narily reached by rail. The station 
is about half way between the old 
village and the newly erected " Sea 
houses." On the 1. between the 
station and the village, 1^ m., is 
Eagtboume Place, long Uie residence 
of Davies Gilbert, the well-known 
President of the Royal Society. The 
Church, which deserves careful at- 
tention, is for the most part rich 
Trans. Norm. The chancel arch is 
slightly pointed, and depressed. The 
S. chancel has Perp. sedilia and a 
Perp. Easter sepulchre. The piers 
and arches dividing this from the N. 
chancel are Trans., and should be 
well examined. In the N. chancel is 
the monument of Davies Gilbert. Hia 
&imily name was Giddy, and that of 
Gilbert was assumed by him on his 
marriage with the heiress of East- 
bourne Park. The Greek inscription 
on the monument was probably 
chosen by himself^ as well as tiie 
words on the slab of the vault 
below:— "To /icXAoy i?|€i." The 
E. window has some fragments 
of Flemish glass. The manor of 
Eastbourne soon after the Conquest 
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passed into the hands of the Badles- 1 
mere family, who seem to have built 
the eh. The Parsonage Farm-houee 
and the Lamb Irm, both adjoining 
the eh., are ancient buildings, de^ 
senring careful examination. Both 
haye Sie reputation of haying been 
religious houses, but no certainty 
exists in either case. The farm is 
said to have been a house of !Kack 
Friars. At the Lamb is a remarkable 
vaulted apartment, and a refreshing 
bit of BadclifiSan mystery, in the 
shape of a subterraneous passage 
leading toward the oh., which luis 
only been explored in part. 

The SeorhouseSf the Eastbourne of 
invalids and holiday-makers, are 
about 2 m. from the old village. 
Like other watering-places on this 
coast, Eastbourne began to be known 
about the beginning of the century. 
It has now some good houses and 
terraces; but whoever is in search 
of gaiety should go elsewhere. The 
grand recommendations of East- 
bourne are, its quiets and the mag^ 
nificent stretch of sea, over which 
Beachy Head, at no great distance, 
looks out fax and wide. In this direc- 
tion the walks about Eastbourne are 
full of beauty. The roads toward 
the old village are shadowed by elm- 
trees of unusual size. Eastward, a 
marshy plain extends toward Peven- 
sey. Many places of great interest 
in this part of Sussex are accessible 
by rail from Eastbourne. Hurstmon- 
ceux, 9 m. ; Michelham, 8 m. ; and 
Pevensey, 5 m., are within driving 
distance (see post). 

The circuliur redoubt here, and the 
martello towers which dot the coasfr 
line at intervals in the direction 
of Hastings, were erected between 
1804-7, when a descent of French 
troops in this neighbourhood was 
not altogether unexpected. 

Beachy Head, where our old com- 
panions the S. Downs leave us, is 
about 3 m. W. of the town. Its 
summit is 575 feet above the sea- 
level ; E. the view extends to Hast- 



ings, W. to the Isle of Wight The 
coast of Frtmce is visible on a clear 
day. There are few grander head- 
lands on the southern coast, and 
few which have witnessed more fre* 
quent or more hopeless shipwrecks. 
These have been greatly diminished 
since the erection in 1831 of the 
BeU Tout Lighthouse, which the 
visitor will see on his way. It stands 
on a point considerably lower than 
Beachy Head itself, but projecting 
farther into the sea. Olose under 
Beachy Head is a cavern called 
** Parson Darby's Hole;" its two 
apartments are said to have been 
excavated with his own hands by a 
former vicar of E. Dean, as a refuge 
for the diipwrecked, and partly per- 
haps for himself ; since Mrs. Darby is 
said to have been gifted with unusual 
powers of loquacity. On stormy 
nights he hung out a light here. 
Parson Darby's flock, however, were 
by no means so humanely disposed 
as himself. ** Providential wrecks," as 
the Comishmen used to call them, 
were prayed for not less devoutly all 
along thiJ9 coast, whose natives, says 
Congreve, ** jhttened on the spoils of 
Providence, 

" As critics throDg to see a new play split, 
And thriye and prosper on the wre^ of 
wit." 

The lighthouse and better charts 
have gone far to diminish these 
profits ; and smuggling, for which the 
coast was equally famous, has, since 
the establishment of the coast-guard, 
whose station is perched on the top 
of the clifi^ retired to more solitary 
shores. The headland itself is the 
resort of numberless sea-fowl. From 
time immemorial a pair of peregrine 
falcons have built near the summit, 
and guard the lofty ledge on which 
their nest is situated with the most 
watchful jealousy. " With the excep- 
tion of a few jackdaws who bustled 
out of the crevices below, all the 
other birds which had now assembled 
on this part of the coast for the 
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breeding Beason — ^it being about the 
middle of Biay — seemed to respect 
the temtory of their warUke neigh- 
boon. The adjoining precipice, 
&rther westward, was occupied by 
guillemots and razorbills, who had 
deposited their egKS, the former on 
tlie naked ledge, we latter in the 
crevices in the face of the cliff. Here 
the jackdaws appeared quite at their 
ease, their loud, merry note being 
heaid above every other sound, as 
they flew in and out of the fissures 
in the white rock, or sat perched on 
a pinnacle near the summii; and 
leisurely surveyed the bui^ crowd 
below." {A, E, Knox.) The sam- 
phire, which grows here in abun- 
dance, has more than once told a 
welcome story to the shipwrecked 
sailor, who, having gained tne ledges 
from which it lumgs, knows that he 
is above the sea-mark. 

Off Beachy Head, June 30, 1690, 
took place the fight between the 
combined English and Dutch fleet 
of 56 sail, under Lord Torrington, 
and the French, of 82, imder the 
Count de Jourville. The Dutch, 
after displaying wonderful courage, 
were placed in extreme peril before 
Torrington could come up to them. 
He at last succeeded in placing his 
fleet between those of the Dutch 
and French, and thus saved the 
former; but retired after the first 
day's fight to the mouth of the 
Thames. For this, Torrington was 
committed to the Tower by King 
William— pleaded his own cause — 
was acquitted, and passed in triumph 
up the Medway with his fiag fljring. 
The king, however, could not forget 
the peril of his Dutch ships, and the 
loss of many of them, and Tor- 
rington's commission was taken from 
him. (See MacavXay, vol. iii.) 

Birling Gap, 1^ m. W. of Beachy 
Head, was formerly defended, like 
some of the ** gates" on the Kentish 
coast, by an arch and portcullis, 
some remains of which may still be 
traced. The visitor may descend 



to the beach by this gap, and re- 
turn to Eastbourne through the 
Cow G^p, which passes upward 
from the beach on the E. side of Uie 
headland. 

The grandeur of Beachy Head 
and the adjoining coast will best be 
seen from fiie water : boats can rea- 
dily be procured at Eastbourne, and 
can paas along close under the chalk 
cliffs. •* The Charles Rock," below 
the headland, is the solitary survivor 
of 7 high masses called the ** Seven 
Charleses," the rest of which have 
gradually crumbled away. " When 
the Charleses wear a cap, the 
clouds weep," is the local saying. 

Among this wild coast scenery, 
and associating with still wilder 
smugglers, Mortimer the painter 
(bom 1741) passed his earlier years. 
His father was Collector of the Cus- 
toms at Eastbourne, and the artist's 
favourite subjects, wild seas, wrecks, 
and gloomy caverns, the haunts 
alike of land and water thieves, 

Erove, not less than his irregular life, 
ow powerfully he had been influ- 
enced by his early surroundings. 

The foundations of a Roman villa 
were discovered here in 1848, S.E. 
of Trinity Church. The downs are 
dotted with tumuli, and show many 
tiaces of early entrenchments. 

Between Eastbourne and Bexhill 
extends the sweep of Pevensey Bay, 
the coast of which is little else them 
a wide -spreading bed of shingle, 
affording by no means easy walking. 
Wide, flat pieces of wood, shaped to 
the feet, and called " backsters," are 
here (and in parts of Kent) used for 
walking over it. "On this wild 
beach the ring dotterel, or stone 
runner as it is frequently termed, 
deposits 3 eggs, which can scarcely 
be distinguished from the surround- 
ing pebbles; and many species of 
terns haunt it in great numbers 
during the summer months. But 
amid this barren waste, like an 
oasis in a desert, a cluster of green, 
furze-covered hillocks suddenly ap- 
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pears, intersected with little fresh- 
water lakes, whose swampy banks, 
clothed with reeds ana rushes, 
abound, during certain season, with 
many migratory birds of the gral- 
latorial and natatorial divisions." 
(A. E, Knox.) A comer of this 
oasis is passed in driving from East- 
bourne to Pevensey, 5 m., an excur- 
sion by no means to be recom- 
mended on the score of beauty, 
though the interest of Pevensey 
itself cannot be overrated. 

Langney, about halfway, was an 
ancient grange of the Lewes Priory. 
The chapel remains almost entire. 

HaiUham (4 m. from Polegate 
station) contains nothing of great 
interest. The church has a low 
pinnacled tower (Perp.) like those 
in some parts of Devon. 

At Otham^ in the S. part of the 
parish, is a small chapel of early 
Dec. character, now used as a stable. 
It marks the site of a house of Pre- 
monstratensian canons, first settled 
here, and then removed to Bayham 
in Kent. A chapel of St. Lawrence 
still remained on the older site, and 
is probably that now existing. 

The remains of MicheOiam Priory, 
2 m. W. of the town, are more im- 
portant and interesting. It was a 
house of Augustinian canons, 
founded by Gilbert de Aquila early 
in the reign of Henry III. The 
buildings, now converted into a 
farmhouse, formed a spacious quad- 
rangle, and are surrounded by a 
broad moat, covered with water- 
lilies, and a favourite haunt of the 
otter* Three fish-stews, commu- 
nicating with the moat, sllll remain 
usable. The moat is fed by the 
river Cuckmere. The present bridge 
seems to have replaced a draw- 
bridge; for the house was suffi- 
ciently near the sea to induce the 
canons to look well after their means 
of defence. 

The enclosure is entered through 
a square gateway tower of 3 stories. 



Of other remains the most im- 
portant are a crypt, now used as a 
dairy, and an ancient apartment 
above it; probably the common 
room of the canons, though called 
the " Prior's chamber." This has a 
massive stone fireplace, surmounted 
by a funnel projecting &om the 
wall, and divided into two distinct 
and equal parts, having a flat stone 
bracket on either side of the funnel. 
In this fireplace are two andirons of 
Sussex iron, terminating in human 
heads, the head-dress marking the 
time of Henry YII. All this por- 
tion is E. E. and part of the original 
building. Some mutilated E. E. 
arches near the present back door 
seem to mark the site of the chapel. 

The large parlour of the farmhouse 
is late Tudor, and has been secu- 
larized. A remarkable passage, 
ribbed over with short pointed 
arches, runs parallel with the crypt, 
and is called Isaacs Hole. It seems 
probable that it was the Latema, 
or place of punishment. (Comp. tlie 
Lantern in Lewes Priory, ante^ 

Owls in great numbers frequent 
the large roofs of the farm. The 
old priory mill stands without the 
moat, surrounded by a cluster of 
trees, and makes a pleasant picture. 

It was at Hellingly, 3 m. N. of 
Hailsham, where the Pelhams had 
a deer-park, that Lord Dacre of 
Hurstmonceux, temp. Hen. VIII., 
was hunting with certain of his 
friends, when a "ftaie" took place, 
in which John Brisbrig was killed. 
For tins Lord Dacre was subse- 
quently executed at Tyburn. His 
death, so called— •* murder," thought 
Camden — was caused by " his great 
estate, which the needy courtierB 
gasped after." They missed their 
prey, however, since it was found 
" too strongly entailed." (See, for a 
very different judgment on this mat- 
ter, Froude, Hist. Eng. iv. 120.) 

Near Hellin^ly Park is an ancient 
boundary mark (?) called the Am- 
berstone. 
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HuntnuMcetix CatUst 3 m., may be 
best visited from Hailsham. 

Waleiaa de Manceux, the first 
Norman lord of the district, gave 
his name to this parish and to 
Oompton Moneeuz in Hants. From 
an heiress of this family the manor 
passed to Sir John de Fienes, whose 
descendants, the Lords Dacre of the 
South, retained it until 1708, since 
which time it has passed through 
many hands, chiefly those of the allied 
fSEUDoilies of Hare and Naylor. A ma- 
nor-house existed here from a very 
early period,probably on the site of the 
present castle. This was built, temp. 
Hen. VI., by Sir Roger de Fienes, 
who had been present at Agincourt. 
It was entirely of brick, and was 
probably the largest post -Roman 
bmlding of that material in England. 
It had fallen much into decay 
toward the end of the last century ; 
andbin 1777» after an examination 
by Wyatt the architect, the interior 
was demolished, and the materials 
used for enlarging the present man- 
sion (Hurstmonceux Place), on the 
W. side of the park. 

The shell of the castle still re- 
mains, a very interesting E|>ecimen 
of the half fortress, half mansion 
of the latter days of feudalism. 
The valley in which it stands is 
still beautiful, though the " wixigs 
of the blue hills oovered with 
wood," which Horace Walpole ad- 
mired on his visit in 1752, have 
been deprived of the greater ^rt of 
their timber. The ac&al site is low, 
and the building, ** for the conveni- 
ence of water to the moat, saw 
nothing at all" {Walpole), It en- 
closed 3 courts, a large and 2 small 
ones. The main gateway, a very fine 
one, is in the S. front. Above it is 
the shield of the Fieneses, with their 
supporter, the dkbtme or wolf-dog. 
The flanking towers are 84 feet high, 
and are capped by watch -turrets, 
from which the sea is visible. A 
wooden bridge takes the place of the 
old drawbridge, "actually in being" in 



Walpole's time. " Persons who have 
visited Rome, on entering the couii; 
and seeing the piles of brickwork 
strewn about, have been reminded 
of the baths of Garacalla, though of 
course on a miniature scale ; the il- 
lusion being perhaps fostered by the 
deep blue of the Sussex sky, which, 
when compared with that in more 
northernly parts of England, has al- 
most an Italian character." {Arehdn. 
Hare.) The walls are thickly co- 
vered with ivy, finely contrasting the 
red colour of the brick. Remark 
especially the great trunks of the 
ivy in what was the dining-room. 
The inner courts are carpeted with a 
bright green tcur^ and hazel-bushes 
have sprung up here and there be- 
tween the walls. 

The "Green Court" is the first 
entered ; and beyond this was the 
great hall, which had a central fire- 
place. Other apartments were 
ranged round the walls. The S. and 
N. fronts of the castie measured 
206 ft, and the E. and W. 214. The 
kitchen, like the hall, was of great 
height, and had no upper story. The 

treat oven of the bakehouse, 14 feet 
iameter, is wortii notice. On the 1. 
side of the S. front, beyond the gate- 
house, was a long room which Grose 
suggests may have been intended 
for a.stable in case of a sie^e. The 
small* chapel (marked by its oriel) 
was in the S.E. front, and had some 
stained glass in Walpole's time. 
Some had been removed, and " we 
actually found St. Catherine, and 
another gentiewoman with a church 
in her hand, exiled into the buttery." 
The " alaunes " of the Fienes 
figured in most of the windows 
throughout the castle. Up to the 
demoUtion of the castle^, all the walls, 
except those of the principal apart- 
ment, remained ** in their native 
hrickhood." "That age had not 
arrived at the luxury of whitewash," 
says Walpole. Under the tower at 
the S.E. angle was the dungeon, 
" giving one a delightful idea of 
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living in the days of soccage, and 
under such goodly tenures." {WaV- 
pole.) In Grose's time a stone post 
with a large chain still remained in 
the centre. Over the porter's lodge 
was a room called the " Drummer's 
Hall," in which, says the tradition, a 
chest containing treasure was hid- 
den, and guarded by a supernatural 
drummer, the soimd of whose drum 
was occasionally heard at midnight. 
Addison's comedy of * The Drum- 
mer' was " descended from it," 
says Walpole ; but there are similar 
stories in Baxter's * Invisible World' 
and other such collections. The 
unearthly drum of Hurstmonceux is 
said to have been the invention of a 
gardener, who sounded it in the 
interest of certain smugglers by 
whom the castle was frequented. 
The winding stairs which communi- 
cated with the upper galleries are 
curious, and should be examined. 
Some carvings by GrinMng Gibbons, 
foimerly in the castle, and noticed 
by Walpole, are now preserved at 
Hurstmonceux Place. 

The moat, which surrounded the 
castle, spread out on the E. side into 
a large pond. This was drained 
early in Elizabeth's reign, and 
formed into a pleasaunce, of which 
only traces remain. A row of grand 
old Spanish chesnuts beyond the 
moat are, it is eaid, of greater anti- 
quity than the castle, and may pos- 
sibly have shadowed the wails of 
the earlier building. 

The visitor should make the cir- 
cuit of the castle without the walls 
as far as possible. The exterior of 
the W. side is especially striking. 

Hurstmonceux Church was for- 
merly connected with the castle by 
" a brave old avenue" ** up which," 
says Walpole, " we walked, with ships 
scaling on our left hand the whole 
way." The ships are 6 miles off, 
however, and the avenue has now 
entirely disappeared ; but the church 
should on no account be left un- 
visited. It stands on high ground. 



commanding distant views of Beachy 
Head ; and under the great church- 
yard yew are a cluster of tomb 
crosses, which alone would give in* 
terest to the spot; those of Archd. 
Hare, rector of Hurstmonceux, d. 
1855, with whose name " Hurstmon- 
ceux may well be proud, as it may 
well be thankful, to have its name, its 
people, and its scenery associated" 
(Quart. Bev.) ; his brother Marcus 
Hare ; Caroline Deimling ; and 
others. Archd. Hare's first curate 
here was John Sterling, who has had 
the good fortune to obtain two dis- 
tinct biographies, — by Hare, and 
Carlyle. 

The ch. itself is mainly E. E. : on 
the caps of the circular columns are 
palm-leaves, marking that the build- 
ing is early in the style, if it should 
not ratiier be called Trans. The 
E. window, filled with medallions 
from the life of Our Lord, is recent, 
and a memorial of the Archdeacon. 
Adjoining, between the main chancel 
and the " Dacre" chantry, is the very 
striking tomb of Thomas Fienes,2na 
Lord Dacre (d. 1534), "all in our tre- 
foil taste," says Walpole. From its 
position the recumbent effigies (those 
of Lord Dacre and his son, who died 
before him) receive peculiar effects 
of light. Their feet rest on alaunest 
the badge of their house ; and the 
grey, time-wom look of the stone 
canopy, rich with carved work, com- 
bines to heighten the solemnity of the 
sleeping figures below. The mantling 
of the hehnets in the canopy is re- 
markable, and the details of the entire 
monument deserve careful examina- 
tion. There is very little of any 
Italian mixture, such as is so marked 
in the scarcely later Delawarr tombs 
at Broadwater and Boxgrove. Lord 
Dacre's will provides that this 
monument should be used as the 
Easter sepulchre. The niches at the 
ends probably contained the figures 
of patron saints. The greater part of 
the tomb is of Petworth marble, the 
rest is Caen stone. 
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On the pavement is the fine Bra$8 
of Sir Wilfiam Fienes, 1405. Against 
the chancel wall is a monument by 
Kessels, a Flemish sculptor, who died 
ut Rome, where the work was exe- 
cuted, in memory of the mother of 
Archd. Hare, Mrs. Naylor of Hurst- 
monceux Place. 

The modern Hurstmonc^ux Place^ 
above the castle, is the residence of 
H. M. Carteis, Esq. 

From Hurstmonceux the tourist 
may descend on the Hastings Railway 
at Pevensey Station, and visit the 
castle tiiere (see post), or he may 
proceed by Ashburnham to Battle, 
about 10 m. (See Rte. 17.) 



After leaving the Polegate Station 
the railway . enters the so-called 
" Lowy " (leuca) of Pevensey, the dis- 
trict surrounding the ancient castle, — 
once dotted with low islands, — in 
a wide bay of the sea, and now a 
tract of green marshland. Hidney, 
Mankseye, Horsey, Northey, and 
Langney, all terminating with the 
Saxon " ey," ig (island), are still the 
names of slight eminences in these 
marshes; and another such island 
was 

65 m. from London, — Pevensey, 
(Peofh's Island), where the archfleo- 
logist may enjoy such a day of 
dreams and explorations as rarely 
falls to the lot of the most ima- 
ginative of Oldbucks. The castle 
is about i m. distant from the ter- 
minus. In approaching it, the round 
towers of the Decuman, or western 
gateway, are first seen ; and when the 
gate is passed the tourist finds him- 
self confronted by the mediaeval 
castle of the " Eagle Honour," rising 
within the walls of a Brito-Roman 
city, — ^for there can no longer be the 
slightest doubt that Pevensey is the 
ancient Anderida. Full and most 
careful historical notices will be 
found in Mr. Lower's * Chronicles of 
Pevensey.' Only the most important 
can be referred to here. 

Anderida, so called from the great 



Andredes-vjecdd, or forest of Andred, 
which covered all tliis part of Sus- 
sex (the name, according to Dr. 
Guest, signifies the *'uninliabited dis- 
trict," — ^from an, the Celtic negative 
particle, and tred, a dwelling), was 
one of the great Roman fortresses un- 
der the command of the Count of the 
Saxon Shore. Some years after 477, 
when the Saxons under ^lla made 
their first permanent settlements on 
the coast near Chichester, they at- 
tacked Anderida, " and slew all that 
dwelt therein, nor was there one 
Briton left." (8ax. Chron.) — an entry 
whose simple brevity appeared to 
Gibbon more dreadful than all the 
lamentations of Gildas. (A longer 
account of the destruction of Ande- 
rida occurs in Henry of Huntingdon, 
1. ii.) The site of this luckless city 
has been claimed in turn by no less 
than seven Sussex towns, and by at 
least one in Kent ; and wrathful an- 
tiquaries have debated the question 
with all the energy of Sir Arthur 
Wardour in the dining-room at 
Monkbams. It has been effectually 
settled by modem research, which, 
in addition to other discoveries, has 
proved the exterior walls of Peven- 
sey to be Roman. 

After the Conquest, Pevensey was 
granted to Robert de Moriton, 
the Conqueror's half-brother, who, 
" struck with the importance of the 
position for one whose interests lay 
between England and Normandy," 
built a castle here within the ancient 
walls. About 1104 the barony of 
Pevensey passed into the hands of 
Gilbert de Aquila, in which great 
Norman family it continued, with 
some variations, for about a century. 
Hence the name of the " Honour of 
the Eagle," by which the barony was 
subsequently known. The Earls of 
Warrene then held it for some little 
time. About 1269 it was granted to 
Prince Edward, afterwards Edward 
I., and his heirs ; and it continued in 
the crown until Edward III. settled 
it on John of Gaunt, who appointed 
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one of the Pelhams his constable. 
This family long retained the com- 
mand here. The later history of 
the castle is uncertain. Like many 
others, it seems to have been left 
to a gradual decay, after the gene- 
ral introduction of artillery ; and at 
the period of the Armada, orders 
were issued for the ruins to be 
" utterly e rased." Fortunately this 
order was disregarded. The castle 
long continued, however, a perfect 
qcmrry for the neighbouring district. 
In 1650 the parhamentary commis- 
sioners sold the materials for 40Z. 
to John Warr of Westminster, who 
left them untouched. The present 
" Lord of the Eagle " is the Earl of 
Burlington : and there is little reason 
to apprehend any further depreda- 
tions on the venerable fortress thus 
preserved, "fortuna rerum" — for the 
"religio patrum" had certainly no 
hand in the matter. 

Pevensey Castle was besieged by 
Bufus in 1088, when Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux, who had espoused the cause 
of Duke Robert, held it out for six 
weeks; by Stephen; by Simon de 
Montfort, son of the " Fleur de Prys," 
the great Earl of Leicester, on behalf 
of the barons, in 1265 ; and again in 
1399, when it was gallantly held out 
by the Lady Pelham against the 
combined forces of Sussex, Surrey, 
and Kent, who attacked it on behalf 
of Richard XL, Pelham, its constable, 
being a strong partisan of the red 
rose. On this occasion the earliest 
existing letter in the English lan- 
guage was despatched from Peven- 
sey by the Lady Pelham "to her 
trew Lorde," then absent with Bo- 
lingbroke (see it in Hallam, Lit. 
Hist. i. 71, and in Lowers Chron.). 
The castle subsequently served as 
the prison of Edmimd Duke of York, 
and of Queen Joan of Navarre, the 
last wife of Henry IV., accused 
of employing " metephysical aid" 
against the life of Henry V., and 
detained here nearly four years. 

After the picturesque appearance 



of the ivy-grown towers, with their 
accompaniments of shattered bridge 
and reed-grown moat, has been duly 
admired, and after a glance has been 
bestowed on the picture seen look- 
ing back toward Westham and 
Beachy, between the venerable 
entrance towers, the fortress may be 
examined more in detail, beginning 
with the Roman portion. 

This consists of nearly the whole 
outer walls; for although some 
Norman work is observable on the 
northern side, the rest is stiU in the 
same condition in which it was 
found by the Saxon ^Ua's host. 

The plan of the walls, neglecting 
the usual Roman square, follows 
the outline of the rising ground. 
" Hence the irregular oval and 
island-like form of the enclosure." 
At the period of their erection 
"the southern and eastern sides 
doubtless occupied a sort of low 
cliff, washed at every tide by the 
waters of the ocean, or at least a 
considerable arm of the sea. On the 
other sides the ground, though not 
so precipitous, rises more or less 
from the general level of the sur- 
rounding marsh." (M. A. L.) The 
walls average about 12 feet in thick- 
ness, and between 24 and 30 in 
height, spite of the changes of 1600 
years. " The mark of the trowel is 
still -visible on the mortar, and many 
of the facing stones look as fresh as 
if they had been cut yesterday." 
{Wright.) The material is flint, with 
sea-sand mortar ; the facing, squared 
sandstones, with bonding courses of 
red tiles. The mortar has the usual 
red tint (from the pounded tiles 
mixed with it) of Roman work. The 
walls are strengthened at intervals 
by solid buttress towers, which every- 
where stand singly, except at the 
W. entrance. The principal tower 
on the N. side has some remarkable 
Norm, additions, no doubt part of 
the works of Robert de Moriton. 
Remark the far greater rudeness of 
the masonry, " as base as the Roman 
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is excellent" A rude Norm, win- 
dow remainB, no doubt a watch- 
tower, commanding the whole of the 
marsbes and weald; some Norm, 
work also appears in the next tower 
eastward. W. of both these towers, 
and also W. of a portion of the wall 
that has fallen ontward* is a little 
postern gate, "which does not pass 
at right angles through the wall, bnt 
by a singiiJar winding course, — ob- 
viously for better defence.'* The ex- 
cavations which were undertaken 
here in 1852 proyed that the towers 
of Ihe great W. gateway had origin- 
ally been connected by a wall, an 
archway in which formed the en- 
trance. The whole of the area, it 
also appeared, had been covered with 
a bed of stiff red clay to a depth of 
many feet, and d^ris of various 
kinds, accumulating on this, had 
raised the surfiioe within so greatly, 
that the walls in some places are 
little more than breast high. This 
elevation, on the E. side, seems to 
have been purposely made. The 
visitor will do weU to walk round 
the walls without, as weU as within, 
the area. 

The area, exclusive of the me- 
dieBval castle, contains about 8} acres. 
The Roman coins that have been 
found here are mostly of the 8Bra of 
the Constantines, a proof that this 
was the most flouricuiing period of 
Anderida. 

On the bank overlooking the S. 
wall are two pieces of ordnance of 
the 16th cent. These are probably 
the identical **two demi-culverings 
of small value," mentioned as being 
in the castle of **Pemsey," in a 
survey of the Sussex coast made in 
1587, in anticipation of the Spanish 
invasion. 

The castle of tiie ** Eagle " rises 
massive and grand within this Roman 
castrum. The gateway towers, look- 
ing towards the Decuman gate, have, 
says Mr. Wright^ "evidently been 
imitated by the medisBval architect 
from the Iloman models before him." 



The castle is no longer accessible by 
this gateway, however, and must be 
entered from behind, — by a path 
nearly opposite the church, five 
towers, built of Eastbourne or green 
sandstone, surround the court. Ono 
of these, on the E. side, was elevated 
on an artificial mound, and formed 
the keep. That of the N.W. angle 
is said to have been the residence of 
the governor. Remark in the gate- 
way, towers the arrangement for 
the portcullis anddrawbridge. The 
entire castle dates from about the 
end of the 13th cent, at which time 
it was in the hands of the crown, 
though some traces of the original 
Norm, work may be observed about 
the gateway. At the S.E. angle the 
Roman wall of Anderida has been 
very skilfully connected with the 
castle, and a small sallyport opens on 
the top of one of the Roman towers, 
which remains firm although curi- 
ously bent forward. "WilMn the 
court, S. of the N.W. tower, stood a 
small chapel, of which the founda- 
tions are still traceable. Btill farther 
S. is the well of the fortress, 50 ft. 
deep, and very solidly constructed. 
In emptying it, during the recent ex- 
cavations, numerous masses of green 
sandstone, supposed to have been 
catapult balls, were foimd, together 
with some dculls of wolves, the 
ancient " burgesses " of the wood of 
Andred. Within this court the 
Sussex Archieological Society was 
inaugurated in July 1846. 

A third historical association, cer- 
tainly not less interesting than those 
belonging to the Roman fortress and 
to the castle, is connected with Pe- 
vensey ; it was here that William of 
Normandy landed a fortnight before 
the battle of Hastings, Sept 28th, 
1066. The disembarkation from 600 
vessels, the number of his fleet, no 
doubt extended along all the bay 
from Pevensey to Hastings; but it 
was at this spot that William's own 
landing took place, as it is depicted 
in the Bayeux tapestry. "Hie Wil- 
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lelm' venit ad Pevenes®." The duke 
came ashore last of all, and, in setting 
his foot on the sand, fell forward on 
his face. "A bad sign," muttered 
the soldiers ; hut " Par la resplendor 
D^," cried William, as he rose, "I 
have seized the land with my two 
hands, and, as much as there is of it, 
it is ours." The army marched for- 
ward without delay to Hastings. On 
his return to Normandy in the 
following year, the Conqueror again 
sailed from Pevensey, accompanied 
by many English nobles ; and here 
h« distributed presents of all kinds 
to his anxious followers. The actual 
site of the landing is now probably 
covered by marsh; but Beachy 
Head still stretches out seaward — 
the long line of the downs is stUl 
dappled and cloud-swept, just as 
William must have seen it— the first 
heights of the English land looked 
on by their destined conqueror. 
The Boman walls of the fortress, too, 
must have been seen by the Nor- 
mans nearly as we see them now. 

The ancient harbour of Pevensey 
was of course the origin as well of 
the Boman castrum as of the selec- 
tion of the place for William's land- 
ing. An earlier and even more 
important landing, that of Geesar, 
has been fixed by Professor Airey at 
Pevensey (-4rcft«oZoota, vol. xxxiv.) ; 
but although the Professor's argu- 
ments are of great interest, it seems 
far more probable that the real scene 
of this first invasion of Britain was 
Deal (See Bte. 10). The harbour 
here wm formed by the mouth of the 
Ashbourne river, navigable for small 
vessels as high as Pevensey bridge, 
until about 1700. The accumulation 
of sand and shingle has destroyed 
the harbour ; but Pevensey is still a 
member of the Cinque Ports, and 
rejoices in an ancient corporation 
seal with the usual Cinque Port 
emblems, and an invocation of Bt. 
Nicholas, the patron of the port. 
Pevensey was a " limb " of Hastings. 
Its " barons,** as the freemen of all 



the Cinque Ports were called, were 
men of no small importance ; and 
their chief magistrate is the hero cdT 
numberless jokes, which are perhaps 
quite as applicable elsewhere. 
" Though Mayor of Pevensey, I am 
still but a man," said one of unusual 
humility. Most of these stories seem 
to be the invention of Andrew 
Borde, one of Henry VIII. 's phy- 
sicians, and the original ''Merry 
Andrew." Borde was a native of 
Sussex and probably of Pevensey, 
and his "tales of the wise men of 
Gotham " were either picked up or 
invented among the freemen of this 
ancient port. (Xf. A, Lower.) The 
usual Cfinque Port privileges ex- 
isted here. Criminals were drowned 
in the haven. 

The Church of Pevensey is E. E. ; 
octangular piers are varied witii 
clustered columns, the capitals of 
^!^ch are richly foliated. There 
are niches for images in one or two 
of the columns. The general effect 
is not improved by a range of singu- 
lar hat-stands, brandishing their 
arms between each pier ; nor are the 
lugubrious arrangement about the 
communion-table more to be com- 
mended. The chancel-arch is un- 
usually fine. The chancel itself* 
with its lancets, must have been very 
striking when entire, but is now 
cut in two by a wooden partition, 
and the E. part unused. There is a 
James I. monument, with an effigy, 
for John Wheately, of an ancient 
Pevensey family. The position of the 
tower at the N. side, between nave 
and chancel, is unusual. There are 
traces of a chantry beyond. The 
church is dedicated to St. Nicholas 
— the patron of the port, and greatly 
venerated by Lanfranc and the Nor- 
mans—probably with a reference to 
Pope Nicholas, who first employed 
the Normans in Apulia, and sent 
William his consecrated banner. It 
is interesting to find a St. Nicholas 
Church here, on the scene of Wil- 
liam's landing. 
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The ancient prison, resembling an 
old cottage, still exists on the S. 
side of the village street. There 
is also an hospital, the date of which 
is unknown, called in old documents 
by the mysterious name of " Gorogl- 
town." Opposite the castle is a toler- 
able country inn, the Royal Oak, at 
which refreshments may be procured. 

Between Pevensey and the station 
is the village street of Westham. The 
church deserves notice. It contains 
portions of various periods ; in the 
S. wall are some Norm, windows; 
the chancel is Perp. with some frag- 
ments of stained glass; the Norm. 
S. transept is converted into a school- 
room. 

From Pevensey the tourist may 
visit Hurstmonceux (see ante) by 
the Watling road, about 6 m. 

The railway, passing close under 
the old castle, keeps in constant 
view of the sea, with its line* of 
martello towers, until it reaches 

71] m. BexhiU. The village stands 
on an eminence a short distance 
above the station. Of the Churchy 
the nave is Norm ; the chancel E. E. 
The window figured in the frontis- 
piece to Walpole's Ann. of Paint- 
ing, vol. i., representing (according 
to him) Eleanor of Provence and 
Henry III., was procured by him 
from this ch. at a time when similar 
robberies were not uncommon. It 
was formerly at Strawberry Hill. 
Bichard de la Wyoh, the sainted 
bishop of Chichester, is usually said 
to have died here, but his death 
really took place (1253) in the 
Maison Dieu at Dover, where he had 
rested whilst preaching the crusade 
along the coast. A submarine forest 
has been discovered on the coast 
here, from which the sea is now 
retiring instead of encroaching. 

In the Church of Hooe, a small 
village about 4 m. N.W., is some 
stained glass with the figures of 
Edward III. and Philippa, not unlike 
the window stolen from Bexhill. 

From Bexhill, stiU along the coast, 



the railway passes to St. Leonard's, 
and thence to 
76i m. Hagtings. (See Bte. 12.) 



ROUTE 16. 

BRIGHTON TO CHICHESTER. 

{Brighton and S, Coast Raily^ay, Ports- 
mouth Branch.') 

Hove 1 m., the first station from 
Brighton, is in fact a suburb of the 
great watering place, to which it is 
united by a series of streets and 
squares. The old parish church is the 
fragment of a much larger one, which 
seems to have been Tr. Norm. In a 
meadow beyond, are the ruins of 
Aldrington Church, of E. E. cha- 
racter. The sea, which has greatly 
encroached on this coast, is said to 
have destroyed the village. 

The principal points of interest in 
the neighbourhood of Brighton will 
best be visited from the town itself. 
The railway, which keeps the sea in 
view nearly the whole way, offers 
nothing to detain the tourist at any 
intermediate station, until he reaches 

6 m. New Shoreham (Inn : Dol- 
phin), which gradually rose as the 
harbour of Old Shoreham (1 m. N.) 
became silted up. As one of the great 
highways to Normandy, and one of the 
principal harbours on this coast, this 
embouchure of the Adur river became 
early of importance. John landed 
here on his return to England as 
king after the death of Coeur-de-Lion. 
The town famished 26 ships to the 
fleet of Edward III. in 1346 ; but 
subsequently declined, owing to the 
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encroachments of the sea. It was 
from Bhoreham that Charles II. em- 
barked after the battle of Worcester, 
and his preservation at Boscobel. 
Accompanied by Lord Wilmot, he 
had crossed the country &om his 
hiding place at Trent in Somerset to 
Brighton, where they met the captain 
of the vessel which had been en- 
gaged for them, and which lay at 
Shoreham. They rode over to it 
early in the morning, and after wait- 
ing for the tide, at last lost sight of 
the ** malignant " English shore, Oct. 
15, 1651 ; the.same day (m which the 
Earl of Derby, who had fled jfrom 
Worcester with Charles, lost his head 
on the scaffold at Bolton. The king 
was safely landed at Fecamp. After 
the restoration, the vessel in which 
he crossed was brought by Captain 
Tattersall into the Thames, "where 
it lay some months at anchor before 
Whitehall, to renew the memory of 
the happy service it had performed." 
How far Captain Tattersall suc- 
ceeded in renewing the king's very 
aUppery memory, does not appear. 

Shoreham haven has recently been 
much improved; but although the 
waters within expand laterally to a 
great extenti, the mouth is narrow, 
and cannot be entered by large 
vessels but at high tide. A suspen- 
sion bridge, built over the Adur, at 
the expense of the Duke of Norfolk, 
in 1833, has done much for the town. 
Much ship-building goes on here, 
and there is a considerable trade 
with France. The main objects of 
interest, however, here and at Old 
Shoreham, are the churefieSf which 
the archaeologist should by no means 
neglect. Boti^ were probably erected 
by the great Braose family, the early 
lords of Shoreham. 

New Shoreham contains portions 
of Norm., Tr., and E. E. It was ori- 
ginally a large cross church, but 
nearly the whole of the nave has 
disappeared. The series of piers and 
arches, including the triforium, in 
the Umb of the cross which forms 

[Kent & SvssexJ] 



the present nave, is very interesting 
and varied, being somewhat later 
than Steyning, with which it may be 
compared. Those of the S. side are 
distinct E. E., the others perhaps 
Trans. Remark especially the un- 
usual pendant corbels, on which the 
triforium arches of the N. side rest. 
The leafage of the capitals through- 
out the church deserves special 
attention. It is still stiff, but the 
naturalism of the Dec. is beginning 
to display itself. Note the palm 
branches, indicating the early cru- 
sade, and a capital in the S. transept, 
formed j&om the leaves of some water- 
plant or large flag. 

A circular-headed arcading runs 
down the Norm, walls of each aisle. 
The vaulting is E. E. The extreme 
E. end has a triple lancet above cir- 
cular-headed late Norm, windows. 
All this portion is later than the ori- 
ginally central tower, the transepts, 
and the 2 remaining bays of the nave, 
which are all Norm. From a wea- 
ther moulding on the E. side of the 
tower, it woiQd seem that the original 
chancel was very low, " perhaps 
terminating in an apse like New- 
haven." The upper story of the 
central tower, as seen from without, 
is Trans, and has a later addition. 
Observe also tlie exterior of the E. 
end, which shows some curious patch- 
work. Norm, and E. E. In the nave 
is a good Brass of a merchant and 
wife, temp. Edw. IV. 

Old Shoreftam Church, about 1 m. 
N., is scarcely less interesting. It is 
cruciform, the 4 limbs being of equal 
length. This is the original ch. of 
the district. New Shoreham having 
been at first a chapel attached to it. 
It is almost throughout Norm., and 
is " remarkable for the small number 
of windows, and the consequent dark- 
ness of the nave ; as also for possess- 
ing, on the tie beams of the chancel, 
the tooth moulding, which is very 
rarely found carved in wood." 
{Hussey,) The lower arches are 
very highly enriched. Bemark the 
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peculiar oblong window in the S. 
transept, with it) exterior zigzag bor- 
dering. This church lias been care- 
fully and well restored by Mr. Ferrey. 

From Shoreham an excursion may 
be made to Steyning, Wiston, and 
Chauctonbury Ring ; or the journey 
may be prolonged to Stornngton, 
where is a good inn, and from whence 
Parham and Amberley may be vi- 
sited. (For all these places see 
Bte. 18.) 

The large building on the hill at, 
8 m., Lancing is St. Nicholas Col- 
lie, a school for the lower middle 
classes, forming part of a large and 
excellent scheme which comprises 
3 grades of schools : — 

1. For the education of upper 
classes at Shoreham (in fact, a gram- 
mar school), at 40/, a-year ; 

2. For sons of farmers at Hurst- 
pierpoint (see Bte. 14), at 23/, ; and 

3. For sons of small traders, at 
Lancing, at 14/. The whole scheme, 
of which the Lancing division is not 
the least important, has been esta- 
blished under the sanction of the 
Bishops of the Church of England. 
The college here is not yet (1857) 
completed, but will afford accom- 
modation to 1000 boys. The views 
from it are good, and from the downs 
beyond a wide stretch of coast is 
commanded. Lancing possibly de- 
rives its name from Wlmdngt one of 
the sons of Ella, founder of the S. 
Saxon kingdom. 

Proceedmg onward along the 
coast, the tourist soon reaches 

lOi m. Worthing {Inns: Sea-House 
Hotel, Marine Hotel ; Steyne Hotel), 
a pleasant, broad-streeted. watering 
place, " discovered" some time before 
Brighton, but not destined to attain 
the dimensions of that marine 
London. There is good bathing at 
Worthing, and a sea-side walk along 
the esplanade, raised above the 
shingle, from which in clear weather 
the line of coast is visible from 
Beachy Head to the Isle of Wight. 
All the usual watering - place 



** agretnens " will be found duly pro- 
vided. The sea-weed at low water 
is said to be more than usually an- 
noying at Worthing ; but the climate 
is milder than that of Brighton, and 
consequently has its recommenda- 
tions lor a certain class of invalids. 

The town itself was a mere fishing 
village imtil about the year 1800, 
when it began to rise in importance. 
It contains nothing to detain the 
ordinary tourist ; but the neigh- 
bourhood has many points of in- 
terest, which may be visited from 
here. 

The churches of Broadwater and 
Sompting are within a toalk, Broad- 
toater, 1 m., is Trans. Norm., nearly 
of the same date as Steyning, and 
very rich. There is some good wood- 
work. Remark outside the N. wall 
a cross wrought in flint. The palm 
branch occurs here as at Shoreham, 
In the N. chancel is a fine Brass of 
John Mapleton, Chancellor to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, d. 1432, and an elabo- 
rate tomb in Caen stone for Thomas 
Lord la Warre, d. 1526. The same 
mixture of Italian and Gothic occurs 
here as in the tomb of the 2nd 
Lord la Warre (1532) at Boxgrove,. 
and the design was probably fur- 
nished by the same person. In the 
S. transept is another and similar 
monument for the 3rd Lord la Warre* 
d. 1554. This has been lately re- 
stored, together with the entire 
building. 

Offington (J. F. Danbury, Esq.), 
the ancient residence of the Lords de 
la Warre, lies about i m., W. of the 
village. The house has been much 
altered, and has at present no great 
interest. In the neighbourhood is 
Charman Dean (Mrs. Thwaytes). 

A field pathway leads to the 
church of Sompting, 1 m. beyond 
Broadwater (the keys should be 
inquired for at the vicarage before 
thech. is reached), well known as an 
archasological battle-field in the 
question of Saxon or no Saxon. 
Whether the shield be silver or gold. 
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however, Sompting Church is so re- 
markable as to demand the most 
careful examination. The tower, 
with its peculiar gabled spire, greatly 
resembles those of certain early 
churches on the Ehine, which, it has 
been conjectured, were directly imi- 
tated here at Sompting. The ch. 
consists of nave, chancel, and tran- 
septs. The portions said to be 
Saxon are the tower, and part of the 
exterior chancel wall (the E. end). 
The chancel appears to be Norm, 
with Perp. windows inserted. Traces 
of the original circular-headed win- 
dows appear, however, in the wall. 
Over the altar is a double aumbry 
(tabernacle ?)— an unusual position. 
On the S. side is a triangular headed 
piscina with Trans. Norm, mould- 
ings. Below is a Perp. tomb, the 
occupant of which is unknown. The 
N. transept, opening in a lofty cir- 
cular arch from the nave, is divided 
into 2 aisles, by circular pillars, with 
E. E. arches. The E. aisle is vaulted : 
remark the singular corbel face. 
The S. transept has a similar wide 
entrance arch. Trans. Norm. At the 
angles are pilasters with enriched 
capitals. The E. end above the 
original altar has E. E. vaulting. 
This transept is 4 steps lower than 
the nave. On the walls are 2 remark- 
able fragments of sculpture, — the 
Saviour with an open book, and the 
Evangelist emblems in the border ; 
and a kneeling bishop, under a cir- 
cular arch, with pilasters of E. E. 
character, his crozier behind him. 
Compare the sculptures in Chichester 
cathedral, said to have been brought 
from Selsea. These are perhaps 
somewhat later, though of similar 
character. The tower, within, has 
E. E. window arches, and a circular 
arch opening to the nave. This has 
a triple abacus (comp. Eartham and 
Amberley, both in Sussex), and a 
rounded moulding runs round the 
centre of the soffit. Without, the 
evidence of its Saxon origin is found 
in the bands and pilasters of stone 



work with which it is crossed and 
re-crossed (comp. Worth, in Sussex), 
and which were probably imitated in 
stone from more ancient timber erec- 
tions. The long narrow capitals of 
the central ribs should be noticed. 
Mr. Hussey considers the tower to b« 
of 2 eras, the lower part Saxon, the 
upper Norm., since it has Norm, orna- 
ments, and ** the continuation of the 
central rib has a slight variation from 
the line of that below." {Churches 
of Sussex.) The whole of Bosham 
tower should be compared. It should 
be recollected that a date much 
anterior to the Conquest, is in no 
case claimed for so-called Saxon- 
buildings. 

The church of Sompting was at an 
early period granted to the Knights 
Templars. A portion of the manor 
was in the tiands of tlie Abbey of 
Fecamp ; and is still known as 
Sompting Abbots. The house be- 
longing to it stands on the opposite 
side of the road, above the church, 
and is to be regarded with venera- 
tion, from the fact that Queen Caio- 
line resided in it for a short time 
before her departure for Bergami and 
the East. 

If the tourist be a good pedestrian 
he may continue his walk along^ 
the downs in the direction of Cisshury 
(Cissa*s beorg) about 2 m. — ^an en- 
campment which, like Chichester, 
probably derives its name from 
Cissa, one of the sons of Ella. A 
space of 60 acres is here enclosed by 
a single trench varying in depth 
from 8 to 12 ft., and a rampart of 
considerable width and height. It 
follows the oval shape of the hill 
crest, and was approached by roads 
on the E., S., and N. sides. Although 
it perhaps bears Cissa's name, there 
is some evidence of Roman occupa- 
tion. Roman coins and pottery have 
been found in a garden at the foot 
of the hill ; and in the centre of the 
fort the foundations of a building 
(prsetorium?) are traceable in dry 
[seasons. On the W. slope of tlie 
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area are some circular pits varying 
in diameter and depth, resembling 
others at the Trundle above Good- 
wood, at Wolstonbury, and at Hol- 
lingbury. They have been called the 
sites of British villages, but their 
use is quite uncertain. The views 
from Cissbury are very fine, and 
are occasionaUy seen under singular 
effects, owing to the mists and the 
marine atmosphere. **In the dis- 
tance was Worthing .... like a 
ruined city, Balbec or Palmyra, on 
the edge of the sea ; but it might 
as well have been a desert ; for it 
was so variegated with streaks of 
sunshine and of shade, that no one 
ignorant of the place could have 
determined whether it were sea or 
sky that lay before us." {Southey*8 
Life, vi. 325.) The camp commands 
the coast from Beachey to Selsea, 
and looks across the country to 
Portus Magnus (Porcheeter). It is 
the largest and most striking of the 
Southdown earthworks. 

CJianctonhury (see Rte. 18) lies 
about 3 m. from Cissbury, N.E. The 
tourist may walk to it the whole way 
across the downs. The views across 
the Weald N. are far wider and 
grander than those from Cissbury. 
The whole #weep of woodland is 
commanded as far as the Surrey hills. 
A carriage excursion may be made 
from. Worthing to Chanctonbury, 
Wiston, and Steyning (see Ete. 18), by 
the road leading through the narrow 
pass of Findon, seen stretching along 
under Cissbury. Findon Church con- 
tains "two stone seats with a door 
between them ;" parts are E. E. 
Adjoining is Findon PUice (M. W. 
Richardson, Esq.) ; and beyond, Mun- 
tham (Marchioness of Bath). The 
whole drive through the hills is pic- 
turesque and pleasant. Storrington, 
the point for visiting Parham and 
Amberley (see Rte. 18), may also be 
readied from Wortliing by this road. 

A second walk from Worthing may 
be made to embrace Highdown Hill, 
W. Tarring, and Salvington, with its 



■ memorials of the ** learned " Selden. 
! Highdown Hill itself may be more 
I quickly and easily reached from the 
I Goring station, 2J m. In the walk, 
Tarring, li m., is first reached. The 
Church, which has a lofty spire, is 
partly E. E. (nave and aisles ; the 
nave very lofty, with clerestory win- 
dows ; the Perp. E. window deserves 
notice), and partly Perp. (chancel 
and tower). There are some frag- 
ments of old seating and a chest. 
The window under the tower is a me- 
morial to Robert Southey, erected by 
his eldest daughter, wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Warter, vicar of Tarring. Since 
the time of Athelstane, Tarring has 
been a " peculiar " of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury ; and some 
portions of an archiepiscopal palace 
still exist in the national school- 
house, which stands in the village 
street, E. from the ch. " The southern 
part is E. E., though it has evidently 
been altered. The original windows 
have light shafts, with capitals of 
foliage at the sides. These are 13th 
cent, work, but the tracery vrith 
which the windows are filled is 
Perp. The hall on the W. side of 
the building is Perp. and an addi- 
tion (the door may be original)." 
(^Hussey.) This palace is tradition- 
ally said to have been frequently 
occupied by Becket, and the fig 
orchard adjoining was raised from, 
some old stocks in the rectory garden, 
sometimes said to have been planted 
by him, and sometimes by Richard 
de la Wych, the sainted Bishop 
of Chichester. The biographer of the 
latter saint distinctly asserts that he 
" grafted fruit trees at Tarring with 
his own hand." (Act Sanct, Ap. 
iii.) The fig orchard is at all events 
remarkable. It was planted in 1745, 
and contains 100 trees which pro- 
duce about 2000 dozen annusdly. 
There are others at Sompting, which 
place belonged to the Abljey of 
Fecamp, from whence in all 'pro- 
bability the first plants were im- 
ported. The opposite Norman cocust 
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has always been famous for its figs, 
and Fecamp (Fici Campus?) had a 
very andent legend that the Sangraal 
(the vessel used by our Lord at 
his Last Supper) was miraculously 
floated to the coast under the abbey, 
enclosed in the trunk of a fig-tree. 
(See Le Boux de Lincijy H. de Fe- 
camp.) It is singular enough that a 
bird apparently identical with tiie 
Beccafico (fig-eater) of theCampagna, 
migrates annually to Tarring and 
Sompting about the time of the 
ripening of the fruit. The flocks 
remain five or six weeks, and then 
disappear as they came, seaward. 
They visit no other part of Sussex. 

A range of buildings adjoining the 
rectory, called "the Parsonage Row," 
aflbrds good specimens of domestic 
architecture of the reign of Henry 
VI. 

A field path N., through the 
churchyard, leads to Salvington^ 
still in the manor of Tarring. At 
the entrance of Salvington Street is 
Lades, the cottage in which Selden 
was bom, Dec. 16th, 1584. His 
father is said to have been a wander- 
ing fiddler. On the lintel of the 
door a Latin distich is still shown, 
which it is asserted was composed 
and carved there by him when only 
10 years old : — 

" Gratus, honeste, mihi, non claudar, inito, 
sedebis. 
Fur abeas, non sum facta soluta tibi." 

"Selden's learning,'* says Fuller, 
" did not live in a lane, but traced all 
the latitude of arts and languages." 
He passed to Hart Hall, Oxford, in 
1598, and there is no record of his 
having returned in after life, to visit 
the " lane " in which his learning at 
all events first sprang up. His early 
education was received at the free 
school in Chichester. 

From Salvington, passing the ruins 
of Durrington Chapel (without archi- 
tectural interest), over Clapham Com- 
mon, and by some pleasant, wood- 
bordered lanes, the tourist reaches 



Highdoton Hill, famous for the 
miller's tomb. The view from the 
hill is picturesque and full of beauty, 
but is not so wide stretching as those 
from Cissbury and Chanctonbury. 
An UTCgular earthwork, perhaps of 
the same date, crowns the summit. 
Within it is the " miller's tomb," and 
his windmill formerly occupied the 
S.W. comer. The tomb is a flat 
slab raised on brick-work, having on 
it rudely carved figures of Time and 
Death, and some edifying verses, com^ 
posed by John OUiver the miller 
himself, who erected his tomb 80 
years before his death, and lived for 
the same period' with his coffin under 
his bed. Notwithstanding all this, 
however, he is said, like his famous 
brother of the Dee, to have been 
sufficiently "jolly," and to have 
looked with no unfriendly eye on the 
doings of the smugglers who then 
infested the coast. He died in 1793 ; 
and his coffin, at his funeral, was 
carried round the field by persons, 
dressed in white, and attended by a 
company of young women attired 
like Tilbuiina's confidante, in white 
muslin, one of whom read a sermon 
over the grave. The cottage on the 
N. side of the hill is on the site of 
that formerly occupied by the miller, 
and is now in the han^ of his de- 
scendants, who supply tea, shrimps, 
and boiling water to the numerous 
pilgrims of the hill. 

The Clapham Woods, below the 
hill, are fine. Rising from them is 
Castle Goring (Sir G. B. Pechell, 
Bart.), long the residence of the 
Shelleys. Further N. is Clapham 
Church, Tr. Norm, with some Shelley 
tombs (1550) and brasses (1526). S. 
of the churchyard stands a large 
farmhouse bearing evidence of some 
antiquity. 

From the station at, 13 m.. Goring^ 
Highdown Hill may be visited. 

15i m. Anqmering has a small Tr. 
Norm. Church. There were formerly 
2 churches here, for East and West 
Angmering, close adjoining; that of 
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West Angmering alone remains. 
Angjnering Park (Duke of Norfolk), 
in the M*. part of the parish, has some 
fine woodland scenery. The colony 
of herons, now established at Par- 
ham, migrated from here. At New 
Place in this parish (now partitioned 
into labourers' dwellings) were bom 
on 3 successive Sundays the 3 sons 
of Sir Edward Palmer, all 3 knighted 
by Henry VIII., and as remarkable 
for the circumstances of their birth, 
as the 3 Shirleys for their adventures. 
At some distance rt. of the line is 
seen Patcham Place (Colonel Paine). 
In the parish of Poling^ N., is a wild- 
fowl decoy belonging to the Duke of 
Norfolk ; and near the ch. was a com- 
mandery of the knights of St. John, 
the chapel of whi(£ has been con- 
verted into a modem dwelling. The 
Downs are visible all along the line, 
but on this, the S. side, they are less 
picturesque. 

The termination in "ing,** which 
occurs so frequently in Sussex, and 
especially along the coast (Sompting, 
Tarring, Goring, Poling, &c.), is, it 
should here be mentioned, the Saxon 
patronymic, and indicates the site of 
a '* mark," or Saxon settlement, 
founded by the tribe whose name is 
still retained. Thus Sompting is the 
settlement oi the Somtingas ; Poling 
of the Polingas, or " sons of Pol," — 
the Anglo-Saxon name of the north- 
em deity Balder. The first part of 
the word preserves the name of the 
hero or deity from whom the set- 
tlers of the " mark " claimed descent. 
For ample details see Kemhles 
Saxons in England, i., ch. 2, and 
Appendix. 

At 18 m. the Arundel and Little- 
1iam]^ton Station, omnibuses are in 
waitmg for either place. LitOs- 
hampton (about 3 m. S.) lies about 
i m. from the mouth of the Arun, but 
was the ancient haven of Arundel. 
The Empress Matilda landed here 
in 1139, on her way to Arundel 
Castle. It is still the port of the 
central districts of Sussex and Sur- 



rey, since it communicates, by means 
of a canal, with Arundel and Ports- 
mouth ; whilst the Arun, above 
Arundel, has been rendered navi- 
gable, and connected with the Wey, 
thus opening a course to Guildford, 
and thence to the Thames. Little- 
hampton has lately become a water- 
ing-place of moderate pretensions. 
The neighbouring country, though 
level, is well wooded ; ana the widk 
all the way to Amndel is through 
elm-shadowed lanes of much beau^. 
There are fine sands, along which 
carriages may drive, extending to 
Worthing. The river is famous for 
the Arundel mullet, a fish^rhich has 
attractions for bipeds of more than 
one description. The osprey, called 
in Hampshire the ** mullet hawk," is 
frequently seen on this coast during 
the best season for the fish. Baillie's 
Court, on the W. side of the Arun, 
anciently belonged to the Norman 
abbey of Seez, and seems to have 
been so named from having been 
the residence of the bailiff. 

The castle and town of Arundel 
are about 2 m. from the station. The 
road has some good points of view, 
one especially, from which the E. 
front of the castle is well seen above 
the river. The town consiists mainly 
of one very steep street, mounting up- 
ward from the Arun to the castle, 
one of the ancient fortresses which 
guarded the river embouchures all 
along this coast ; but its history, its 
striking position, and its lines of 
Fitzalans and Howards, whose bluest 
of blue blood cannot be outazured by 
Spain or by Germany, have invested it 
with a more than ordinary interest. 
The inhabited portion of the castle 
is never shown, the best excuse for 
which is to be found in the close 
vicinity of so many watering places. 
The keep, far more interesting, is 
open to the public on Mondays 
and Fridays. Cards of admission 
are to be procured at the Norfolk 
Arms. Besides the castle, the objects 
of interest in Arundel are the Church, 
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and some scanty remains of the 
Hospice, or "Domus Dei," seen in 
crossing the bridge at the foot of 
the town. The castle park, and 
adjoining scenery of the Downs, are 
full of beauty, and deserve the most 
careful exploration. There is a large 
and good inn (the Norfolk Arms) in 
the town, where tourists may remain 
a day or two with advantage, and 
where carriages may be procured for 
crossing the country, by Bignor, to 
Petworth — an excursion to be highly 
recommended. ' 

Arundel first occurs in the will 
of King Alfred ; and a castle here is 
mentioned in Domesday. The name 
(of course from the river Aran — 
probably a British word) has been 
ingeniously connected with Hiron- 
deUe, the traditional name of Bevis 
of Hampton's steed, which distin- 
guished giant was, it is said, long 
warder here at the gate of the Earls 
of Arundel, who built a tower for 
him, and gave him 2 hogsheads of 
beer a week, a whole ox, and bread 
and mustard in proportion. **Mor- 
glay," Bevis's sword, was long shown 
in the armoury, and a mound in the 
park is called his grave. "Heavy 
waggon horses in Sussex are still 
sometimes pleasantly called Swalr 
low." (itr. A. Lower.) The earldom 
of Arundel, with the castle, was con- 
ferred after the conquest on Roger 
de Montgomery, who commanded at 
Hastings the central body of Breton 
and other auxiliaries. The position 
of the castle on this southern coast 
was an important one; and the 
lands bestowed with it upon Earl 
Roger comprised 3 lordships, 10 
hundreds with their courts and suits 
of service, 18 parks, and 77 manors. 
His 2 sons, Hugh and Robert, suc- 
cessively held Arundel until 1118, 
when it was granted to the house 
of Albini. The last Earl, Hugh de 
Albini, died in 1243, without issue ; 
and the earldom then passed to John 
Fitzalan, through his marriage with 
Isabel, sister and co-heir of Earl 



Hugh. The Fitzalans held it till 
1580, rather more than 8 centuries, 
when Henry Fitzalan, last earl, died, 
leaving only one surviving daughter, 
Mary, who by her marriage with 
Thomas Howard, 4th Duke of Nor- 
folk, brought the Earldom of Arundel 
to that famous house, in which it has 
ever since remained. Henry Howard, 
son of the 5th Earl of the Howard 
family, succeeded to the Dukedom 
of Norfolk, and died (7th Duke) in 
1701. The present (13th) Duke is 
Premier Duke and Earl, and Here- 
ditary Earl Marshal of England. 

Arundel Castle was first besieged 
in 1102 by Henry I., to whom it was 
surrendered by Robert de Belesme, 
son of Roger tne first Norman Earl. 
In 1139 the Empress Maud was re- 
ceived here by her step-mother, Alice 
of Louvain, widow of Henry I. The 
castle was at once besieged by 
Stephien, and the Empress retired to 
Bristol. The third and most im- 
portant siege was that by the Parlia- 
mentary troops under Sir W. Waller 
in Dec. 1643. This lasted 17 days, 
and the castle was finally surren- 
dered on Jan. 6. *.* We have taken,** 
wrote Waller to Essex, " 17 colours 
of foot, and 2 of horse, and 1000 
prisoners one with another. " During 
the siege, artillery played on the 
castle from the steeple of the church, 
and the greater part of the building 
was reduced to a mass of ruin. It 
remained neglected and all but de- 
serted until 1720, when the 8th 
Duke of Norfolk repaired some por^ 
tions, in which he occasionally re- 
sided. The present building, how- 
ever, was erected by the JOth duke, 
and commenced in 1791. For the 
most part, the duke seems to have 
been his own architect. All that 
can be said for the result is, that the 
designs are not worse than other 
Gothic of that period. There is of 
course a jumble of styles; but a 
certain grandeur is produced by the 
great masses of building. Figures 
of Hospitality and Liberty surmoimt 
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the entrance, and against one of the 
walls ia placed a sun)riidng bas-relief 
representing * Alfred instituting trial 
by jury on Salisbury Plain 1* The 
interior, which is quite inaccessible 
to ordinary tourists, was also arranged 
and designed by the 10th Duke. 

In the Great Hall are 8 or 9 
modem painted windows, represent- 
ing the signing of Magna Charta, 
and figures of the Barons connected 
with it. The enamel with which 
they are loaded gives them much 
the effect of coloured blinds. The 
Library is lined throughout with ma- 
hogany, and is fitted with bookcases 
of the same wood — heavy in spite of 
its splendour. 

The most remarkable pictures 
which the Castle contains are the fol- 
lowing portraits : — Christine, daugh- 
ter of Christian II. of Denmark, and 
widow of Francesco Sforza, Duke of 
MQan : Holbein. This portrait was 
executed for Henry VIII., with a 
view to becoming acquainted with 
the lady's charms before offering 
her his hand. (See for the negotia- 
tions about this marriage, Froude, H. 
E. iii.) The 4th Duke of Norfolk, 
with staff of office, beheaded 1572 : 
Holbein. "Among the various ex- 
amples of this picture, this is one of 
the best." — Waagen. Henry How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel ; Thomas How- 
ard, Earl of Arundel, and his Coun- 
tess; Thomas Howard and his son 
Lord Maltravers ; Henry Howard : 
Vandyck. Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey (beheaded by Henry VIII. 
1547) ; whole length in black, under 
an arch, his hand on a broken pillar : 
William 8trote or Street, an artist who 
formed himself entirely on Holbein. 

Visitors to the Keep must apply 
at the principal entrance lodge at the 
top of the town, where the modem 
successor of Bevis will receive their 
cards of admission. This lodge is a 
recent erection, and the arched gate- 
way of the inner quadrangle was 
commenced in 1809. WitMn this, 
on one side is the modem castle, 



and on the other a series of steps 
and narrow passages lead to the 
venerable Keep, the view of which 
from the quadrangle is striking. 

The Clock Tower, through which 
the ascent to the Keep commences, 
may perhaps have some Nohu. por- 
tions in tiie lower part; but the 
upper is much later. It was the 
ancient entrance to the inner court, 
and abutted on the fosse without. 
Passing through this tower, those of 
the outer entrance become visible 
below. These were the work of 
Richard Fitzalan (d. 1302). They 
are not accessible to visitors. Each 
tower has 4 stages, and souterrains 
15 ft. below the fosse, the walls of 
which are marked with rude draw- 
ings and inscriptions ; among them 
are the words " I pray to God if hit 
him please delyvere us all out of 
distress." The Keep is reached by 
a long flight of steps. The entrance, 
a square tower, with portcullis, 
grooves, and machicoules, is also 
given to Richard Fitzalan. 

The Keep itself, although it ex- 
hibits some herring-bone masonry, 
has no pretensions whatever to rank 
as a Saxon building, although a 
date before the Conquest is con- 
stantly assigned to it. It is circular, 
and to all appearance late Norm. 
(Comp. the Keep of Windsor.) On 
the S.E. side is a circular doorway, 
at present inaccessible, with Norm, 
moulding. The greater part of the 
Keep was faced with Caen stone, 
now hidden by the ivy. The walls 
vary in thickness from 8 to 10 ft. 
The corbels and fireplaces in the 
wall within mark the position of 
the ancient chambers, which were 
lighted from the inner side. In the 
centre of the Keep a shaft descends 
to a subterraneous apartment, pro- 
bably the store-room of the garrison. 
" The roof is pointed, formed of chalk, 
and strengthened by ribs of stone ; 
the doorcase is distinguished by the 
flat label head, which is observable 
in the windows of the gatehouse. 
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and the whole is evidently contempo- 
rary with that structure." {Tiemey.) 
The ramparts are gained by a wind- 
ing staircase. Immediately over the 
entrance to the Keep is the window 
of St. Martin's Oratory (Norm.), 
commanding a wide view S.E. Od- 
serve tlie funnel-shaped machicoule 
in the floor, for pouring heated mis- 
siles on the heads of assailants. From 
the round of the ramparts a good 
notion maybe obtained of the strength 
and position of the castle — and of 
the Keep itself^ the kernel of the 
ancient fortress. The mound is 
chiefly artificial; and the height 
from the bottom of the fosse is 96 ft. 
E., 103 ft. W. The keep rises from 
the centre of the castle enclosures, a 
somewhat unusual position. The 
entire space within the walls is about 
5 J acres. The genei-al form of the 
castle, like that of Windsor, is oblong. 
The elevation on which it stands is one 
of the extreme spurs of the S. Downs, 
hanging over the Aran ; and the tide 
aucientiy flowed nearly up to its 
walls. A sharp fall in the hill-side, 
fortified it naturally N.E. and S.E. 
A strong wall protected the S., and 
on the other side was a deep fosse, 
with a double line of wall. The 
same position may have successively 
seen British and Saxon fortifica- 
tions; but the great strength and 
size of the present castle, and the 
care with which it was defended, are 
due to the importance of the site in 
later times; when it guarded one 
of the great Sussex " high roads " to 
and from Normandy, and when the 
line of the coast was exposed to con- 
stant ravages from French ships and 
pirates. 

The views from the Keep stretch 
away on all sides, and amply repay 
the trouble of climbing to it. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the fleeting lights, as they sweep 
seaward across the plain through 
which the Arun winds, or along the 
wooded sweeps of the upper park. 
W. the landscape extends to the Isle 



of Wight, and the spire of Chichester 
Cathedral rises as a landmark in 
the centre. Highdown Hill is con- 
spicuous S.E., and further N. Brup- 
ham with its chalk pit. The plea- 
sure-ground lying within the walls, 
imder the Keep, was formerly a 
garden. It is now disposed in Ver- 
sailles fashion with herceaux and 
cabinets de verdure. An apricot-tree 
covers no less than 1000 ft. of the 
old Fitzalau walls. The barbacan 
tower at the comer is called Bevis's 
Tower, It is perhaps late Norm, 
and has recently been restored as a 
sort of garden-house. There was a 
covered way communicating between 
it and the Keep. This was the loftiest 
of many square towers, open within 
like those of Dover, which strength- 
ened the whole line of the outer 
walls. 

The Keep is covered with a close 
netting for the sake of a colony of 
owls, which inhabit the niches and 
fireplaces. These are chiefly eagle 
owls (Bubo maximus), an unrivalled 
living collection. " The fact that 
these birds have here not only per- 
formed the duties of incubation, but 
even reared their young occasionally, 
the only instance, I believe, on record 
of any bird of prey breeding when 
deprived of its liberty, would alone 
prove their perfect reconciliation to 
the very qualified captivity to which 
they are subjected." (A. E. Knox). 
It is said that Lord Thurlow (himself 
unknown) was once shewn a name- 
sake of his own among these owls. 
" We sometimes," said the guide, 
" call him The Chancellor, and some- 
times Lord Eldon, 'cause he's so very 
wise." There are now here (1856) 
11 eagle owls, and one woodcock or 
short-eared owl.* The Bubo maximus 
is not an English species, though said 
to have been shot in Sussex. 

The principal apartments of the 
ancient castle were of course situated 
below tiie Keep, in the inner court. 
Some portions of these were built by 
Eichard Fitzalan, present at Cressy 
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who applied to this purpose the 
raiiflom of his piiooneTB. The Great 
Hall was built at the same time. 
Hollar engraved a view of it before 
the siege, when it was entirely de- 
stroyed. Borne portions of the an- 
cient buildings exist in the S. front 
and in the K. tower of- the present 
castle. The vault under the last is 
probably of great antiquity. It 
iierved as the castle dungeon. 

The ParUh Church of St. Nicholas, 
with its superb Arundel tombs, is 
scarcely less interesting than the 
castle which it closely adjoins. A 
priory attached to the Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Martin of Seez, in Nor- 
mandy, was established in Arundel 
by the first Norman Earl, Boger de 
Montgomery, founder also of the 
parent abbey. In 1380 Richard Fitz- 
alan, the fierce opponent of Richard 
II., beheaded on Tower Hill in 1397, 
established the College of the Holv 
Trinity " for a master and 12 canons. ' 
The earlier priory of Seez became 
merged in this : and nearly in the 
same year with its foundation Earl 
Richard commenced the rebuilding 
of the parish church, with which the 
chapel of this new college was to 
be connected. The present church 
therefore dates from 1380. It has 
a central tower, and the college 
chapel is at the E. end, beyond the 
cliancel. N. of the former is the 
Lady Chapel, of nearly equal dimen- 
sions. In the N. aisle of the nave 
are 2 ancient wall paintings, pro- 
bably coeval with the church ; one 
of which represents the Seven Deadly 
Sins, the other the Seven Works of 
Mercy. The quatrefoil clerestory 
windows are very unusual, and should 
be remarked. The other curiosities 
In the nave are the seats for the cor- 
poration and its ladies ; and what 
seems to be the ancient stone pulpit, 
encircling a pillar; now, however, 
converted into the vicarial pew, duly 
shelfed and benched, and not uncom- 
fortably cushioned. It has 2 small 
arches opening in front, and a gained 



roof. ThQ altar is in the S. aisle. 
The organ, filling the old arch be- 
tween the ParocMal Church and the 
College Chapel, is said to be fine. 
The chapel itself beyond, is large and 
lofty, and has evidently been of great 
magnificence. There are 5 Arundel 
tombs in this chapel. The earliest 
is that in the centre, upon which are 
efSgies of Thomas Earl of Arundel 
(d. 1415), son of the founder of the 
college, and of his Countess, Beatrix, 
daughter of King John of Portugal. 
The horse at the earls feet is the 
Fitzalan cognizance. The countess's 
robe is guarded by 2 lapdogs. In 
niches roimd the tomb are 20 figures 
of priests, each holding an open 
book; and the rim is encircle by 
40 shields, once charged with all the 
quarterings of Fitzalan and Portu- 
gal. This Fitzalan, who had been 
deprived of his inheritance by 
Richard II., was restored by ** Harry 
of Bolingbroke." Under the most 
easterly of the 3 arches which 
divide this fix)m the Lady Chapel, 
is the cenotaph of John Fitzalan, 
17th eari (d. 1434). His figure 
is in plate armour, with a close 
surcoat and a collar of S8. An 
emaciated body stretched on a shroud 
lies below. The earl himself was 
buried at Beauvais. He was taken 
prisoner, after receiving a mortal 
wound, during an attack on the 
Castle of Gerberois, near Beauvais, 
and died a few days after. S. of the 
altar is the very fine chantiy tomb 
of William, 19th earl (d. 1488), and 
of his countess. The eflSgies pro- 
perly belonging to it lie on the tomb 
opposite ; — that of Thomas and 
William Fitzalan. The dress of the 
Countess Joan is especially worth 
notice. The wonderful structure on 
her head is rare in marble, and does 
not occur very frequently in brasses. 
Remark here the twisted pilasters 
indicating the approach of the Re- 
naissance, more completely developed 
in tlie De la Warre tombs at Broad- 
water and Boxgrove. This '* puis- 
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sante, noble, and virtuous earle," was 
the patron of Caxton the printer. 
On the N. side, opposite, is the tomb 
of Thomas (d. 1524) and WiUiam 
(d. 1544), successively earls of 
Arundel, son and grandson of the 
19th Earl, William. It has a rich 
but much injured canopy. Above 
Earl William's Chantry (S. side) is 
a tablet in memory of Henry Earl of 
Arundel, last of the Fitzalans, who 
** pie et suaviter in Domino obdor- 
mivit," 1579. 

There are no monuments or in- 
scriptions for any of the Howard 
family, although many are interred 
here. Among them is Thomas, 2nd 
Howard Earl of Arundel (d. 1646), 
the friend of Eveljm, and the col- 
lector of the Arundelian marbles. 
His body was brought here from 
Padua, where he died. 

These fine monmnents deserve 
very careful attention, as illustrating 
the changes in art during a period 
of a centujy and a half. Their shat- 
tered condition is due partly to the 
soldiers of Waller's army, who were 
quartered in tliis chapel duiing the 
siege of the castle, and partly to the 
removal of the carved roof in 1782, 
when the heavy timbers were suf- 
fered to fall below at random. 

The Lady Chapel is divided from 
that of the College by 3 pointed 
arches. In the middle is the plain 
altar-tomb, in Sussex marble, of 
John Fitzalan, 16th Earl. Its brasses 
have been removed. Adjoining is 
a good modem monument in black 
marble for Lord Heiiry Howard, 
brother of the late duke. It was 
executed in Rome. In this chapel, 
tlie original stone altar, with its 
crosses, remains. The window above 
has some fragments of stained glass, 
among which is a figure absurdly 
said to be that of " Jockey of Nor- 
folk." The Brasses still remaining, 
and worth notice, are. Sir Eden 
Ertham, 1st Master of the College, 
1432 ; and a Knight and Lady, 1418. 
Beliind the Lady Chapel, a room 



opens to the castle gardens. . The 
exterior windows and parapet on 
this side have been restored. The 
parapet is peculiar, and should be 
noticed. Similar care, it is to be 
hoped, will be extended to the in- 
terior of both chapels, the present 
condition of which is disgraceful to 
all concerned. 

Adjoining the churchyard are some 
remains of the college buildings, 
originally a quadrangle, one side 
of which was formed by the chapel. 
The principal gateway, at the S. E, 
angle, remains. The college oc- 
cupied the same site as the more 
ancient priory. It had the right 
of sanctuary, and the register of 
Bishop Bede of Chichester contains 
the record of a very severe penance 
passed on the constable of the 
castle, for having forcibly removed 
a prisoner, who had escaped fi-om 
his dungeon and seized the great 
sanctuary-ring attached to the col- 
lege door. 

The fragments of the Maison Dieu, 
at the foot of the town, need not long 
delay the tourist. It was founded by 
Earl Bichard, builder of the church 
and college, about 1380. It provided 
for 20 poor men. The building, a 
quadrangle, with chapel and refec- 
tory, was destroyed by Waller's 
troops, who were quartered in it. 
The adjoining bridge was built from 
part of the ruins in 1742. The whole 
seems to have been of chalk. 

Besides the Keep, tourists are sup- 
plied at the Norfolk Arms witli 
tickets for seeing the Dairy. This, 
with ecclesiastical farm buildings 
attached, resembling small Norman 
chapels, is about ^ m. from the 
town, and was built in 1847. It is 
pleasant enough in itself, with white 
and blue tiles and a fountain, but is 
not worth a special visit. The stran- 
ger will do better to devote his time 
to the Parh, his wanderings in which 
will be amply repaid. A gate opens 
into it, a short distance beyond the 
dairy, and close to Swinbourne Lake» 
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a reed-grown piece of water of no 
great size. From the higher end of 
the lake is a fine Tiew of the castle. 
The best point here, however, and 
nearly that from which Turner's 
beautiful drawing was made (Rivers 
of England ; the drawing is now in the 
National Collection), is from the brow 
of tlio hill N. of the " Copyhold," 
nearly the highest part of the park. 
The Cattle rises in the middle dis- 
tance, oak and beech woods sweep 
down over the heights to tlie lake 
below, and far off the sen fringes the 
wide landscape, rich with homesteads 
and cattle-dotted meadows. The park 
contains about 1100 acres, and has 
•* good store of harts." The country 
beyond opens to the high ground 
over Bignor and Sutton (see post. 
Excursion from Chichester — Bignor), 
whence the grand views over the 
Weald, N., are perhaps unrivalled in 
the south of England. At North Stoke, 
on theArun, visible from this part of 
the park, an ancient British canoe, 
made from a hollowed oaken trunk, 
and now in the British Museum, was 
discovered in 1834, 6 ft. below the 
level of the soil, and 150 yds. from 
the river. A second canoe was found 
in 1857, at Wamingcamp, 1 m. from 
South Stoke, in widening a ditch, 
locally called a " rife," leading to 
the Arun. Like the other, it is the 
hollowed trunk of an oak, with 
insertions at the edge, forming seats 
for 3 men. 

In the chalk at Burpliam, 2^ m. 
N.E. of Arundel, are found thin 
layers, " composed of an aggregation 
of detached ossicula of star-fishes." 

The Church of Leominster^ not far 
from the Arundel Station, deserves 
notice. It contains Tr. Norm, and 
E. E. portions. " The chancel-arch 
is very lofty, with projecting abaci 
dividing the piers into two stages." 
(^Hussey,) There was a small Saxon 
nunnery here, which subsequently 
became a priory of Benedictine nuns, 
attached to the abbey of Alme- 
nesches, near Seez, in Normandy. 



From the Ford Station (2 m. from 
Arundel) may be visited Tortington 
Church (1 m.), which has some rich 
Norm, work; and ^ m. beyond it 
the refectory of Tortington Priory, 
founded for Black Canons, temp. 
John. It is now a bam, and shows 
£. E. arches. 1 m. S. of Ford is 
the very interesting Church of Clin^ 
ping* It is E. E. with some pecu- 
iiarities. There are circular windows 
(above lancets) in the W. gable, the 
chancel gable, and that of the N. 
transept. The chancel is large and 
striking. The whole seems to be of 
one date. The Tower, at the end 
of S. transept, is Norm., and appa- 
rently belonged to an earlier church ; 
narrow windows are opened in its 
buttresses. Remark the ornaments 
on either side of the door, — a small 
sunken circle and a diamond. In 
the chancel are two oak chests, one 
of which, with very shallow carving. 
XQAy perhaps be E. E., and coeval 
with' the ch. The Norman abbeys 
of Almenesches and St. Martin at 
Seez both held lands in Climping- 
under Boger de Montgomery, and 
the church may possibly have been 
erected by one or both. 

The church at Yapton (1 m.), the 
next station, is mainly E. E., and has 
a singular font of black granite, cir- 
cular, with crosses on the sides. The 
tower has been considered Saxon, 
and should be noticed. 

[At Woodgate Station (3 m.) om- 
nibuses are in waiting for Bognor, 
which lies about 4 m. S. Bognor has 
a strong family likeness to the other 
small watering-places on this coast. 
It is quiet, and the climate is at least 
as mild as that of Worthing. There 
are the usual lodging-houses and 
hotels, the best being the Norfolk 
Hotel ; the Sussex ; and the Clare- 
mont. The surrounding coimtry is 
perfectly flat, but there are some in- 
teresting points for visitors. Pag- 
ham, the Hushing Well, and Selsea 
Church may be visited from here. (See 
post; Excursion from Chichester.) 
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Close to the shore, and extending 
about 2 m. into the sea, are the so- 
csiUed Bognor rocks, visible only at 
low water, and sandstone fragments 
of a deposit " which, even within 
the memory of man, formed a line of 
low cliffs along the coast. 

" The Bam rocks, between Selsea 
and Bognor; the Houndgate and 
Street rocks, W. ; and the Vivan rocks 
S. of Selsea, are portions of the same 
bed. The fossils are similar to those 
which occur in the London clay. 
Some of the polished slabs are very 
beautiful.*' {Mantdl.) 

At Fdpham (about 1 m.) is the 
villa to which the poet Hayley retired 
affcer parting with Eartham. It 
stands towara the centre of the vil- 
lage. The church has portions of 
various dates. In the churchyard is 
the tomb of Cyril Jackson,' dean of 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, and the early pre- 
ceptor of George IV., who visited 
him here when dying. Within the 
church is a marble tablet for Hayley, 
who was buried here. The inscrip- 
tion is by Mrs. Opie.] 

From Woodgaie the railway passes 
through a rich level district to 

Chichester (Pop. 8331. Inn, The 
Dolphin ; excellent, and not without 
a certain gravity befitting an episco- 
pal city). 

Chichester, the ancient Begnum, 
betrays its Boman origin in its 4 
nearly straight streets, answering to 
the points of the compass, and meet- 
ing at the elaborate market cross, E. 
of the Cathedral. The town is quiet, 
and, with the exception of the cathe- 
dral and the cross, is distinguished 
by no marked architectural features. 
The view from East Street, looking 
W. toward the Cathedral, is, how- 
ever, very striking, and should be 
looked out for toward sunset. Other 

food points will be found in Canon 
lane, and in West Street, beyond 
the cathedral. Chichester stands on 
a perfect level, and the only general 
views are to be had from the tower 



of the campanile, or better still, 
from that or the cathedral, where 
the city is seen spread out like a 
map, its red roofs intersected by large 
trees and gardens. An excellent 
distant view of the cathedral, backed 
by the Goodwood Downs, is gained 
from the road S. of the town, after 
passing tlie railway station. 

Regnum, the city of Cogidubnus, 
king of the Begni, and legate in 
Britain of the Emperor Claudius, 
lies buried beneath the present city. 
Mosaic pavements, coins, and urns, 
occur in all directions. In the grave- 
yard of St. Andrew's Church, in East 
Street, the coffins are laid on an 
ancient tessalated floor. The walls 
of the Church of St. Olave in North 
Street were found, on its restoration, 
full of Boman tile ; and in this street 
also was discovered in 1720, the re- 
markable inscription now preserved 
at Goodwood, one of the most in- 
teresting relating to Boman Britain. 
It records the dedication of a temple, 
by the College of Smiths, to Neptune 
and Minerva, the two great patrons of 
handicraftsmen (see post. Goodwood) ; 
but its great interest arises from its 
forming a link in the chain of evi- 
dence, which seems to connect Beg- 
num with the Claudia and Pudens of 
Martial and of St. Paul's 2nd Epistle 
to Timothy. For a sketch of the 
romance which has been built on 
these authorities, perfectly consistent 
with dates and with historical pro- 
bability, see * Qiiart. Rev.,* vol. xcvii. 

Begnum stood at the junction of 
the Boman " Stane Street," running 
N. by Bignor toward London, with 
another line that passed W. to Portus 
Magnus (Porchester). Hence it was 
at once attacked by the earliest 
Teutonic settlers, who landed on the 
coast 7 m. S., at a place called from 
one of Ella's sons, Cymensore (now 
Keynor) ; and its Saxon name, Cissa's 
ceaster — Cissa's camp — Chichester, 
seems to have been derived from 
one of the 3 sons of Ella, the first 
recorded colonist of the S. Saxons. 
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It is but little noticed during the' 
ft^axon period. Tiie Conqueror gave ; 
it, with 83 manors in the rapes of 
Arundel and Chichester, to Roger de ' 
Montgomery, Earl of Alengon, who 
built a castle within the walls. The ; 
ancient bishopric of the S. Saxons 
was at the same time removed from 
Sebey, and a cathedral built at Chi- 
chester (see post, SeUey). The N.E. 
quarter of the city was appropriated 
to the castle and its belongings, of 
which no trace remains. The church- 
men had the S.W. quarter. The city 
walls were restored and repaired at 
different times, but were not of suffi- 
cient strength to enable Chichester 
to stand out for more than 10 days, 
when it was besieged by Sir William 
Waller in 1643. The Parliament 
troops were greatly favoured on this 
occasion. ** Although it rained hea- 
vily half an hour after the town was 
taken, no rain had fallen while the 
besiegers were * lying abroad ' pre- 
viously." The soldiers were thus in 
good heart for doing the work that 
followed. They "pulled down the 
idolatrous images from the market- 
cross; they brake down the organ 
in the cathedral, and dashnl the 
pipes with their pole-axes ; crying in 
scoff, * harke how the organs goe I ' " 
and after the thanksgiving sermon, 
also in the cathedral, they ** ran up 
and down with their swords drawn, 
defacing the monuments of the dead, 
and hacking the seats and stalls." 
This is the solitary event of import- 
ance in the later history of the city. 

The Cathedral is of course the first 
point of interest. " A very interest- 
ing pile on many accounts," says 
Southey, " and much finer than books 
or common report had led me to ex- 
pect." At the time of the removal 
of the see from Selsey, a monastery, 
dedicated to St. Peter, existed partly 
on the site of the present cathedral. 
The church of this monastery seems 
to have served for some time as that 
of the bishopric. A cathedral, how- 
ever, was built by Ralph, the 3id 



bishop. This was completed in 1108, 
and destroyed by fire in 1114. A 
second building was commenced, also 
by Bp. Ralph, and nearly finished 
at. his death in 1123. Much of this 
church still remains. The additions 
will be best pointed out in an archse- 
ological survey. 

The cathedral should be entered* 
through the W. Porch, very beautiful 
E. E., and like the S. Porch, which 
opens into the cloisters, and is of the 
same date, no doubt the work of 
Bp. Seffrid II. (1180 — 1204), by 
whom Ralph's cathedral was greatly 
enlarged and altered, and who, says 
Fuller, " bestowed the cloth and mak- 
ing on the church, whilst Bp. Sher- 
borne gave the trimming and best 
lace thereto, in the reign of Henry 
VII." In an elongat^ quatrefoU 
over the portal was the figure adopted 
as the arms of the see, commonly 
called a ** Prester John seiant," but 
in reality the Salvator Mundi. This 
no longer exists. 

On entering the Nave, the eye is 
at once caught by the five aisles, a 
peculiarity shared by no other Eng- 
glish cathedral, although some jiarish 
churches have it on a smaller scale, as 
Manchester, Taunton, and Coventry. 
On the continent the increased num- 
ber of aisles is common : witness 
Beauvais, Cologne, Milan, Seville, 
and 7-aisled Antwerp. Grand effects 
of light and shade are produced by 
these 5 aisles ; remark especially the 
view from the extreme N. E. comer 
of the N. aisle, looking across the 
cathedral. The great depth of tlie 
triforium shadows are owing to tlie 
unusual width of this wall passage. 
The cathedral is the broadest in 
England except York. 

The nave itself, and the 2 aisles 
immediately adjoining, are the work 
of Bp. Ralph, to the top of the tri- 
forium. The clerestory above, and 
the shafts of Purbeck marble which 
lighten the piers, are Seffrid's addi- 
tions. The roof is perhaps somewhat 
later. The 2 exterior aisles, N. and 
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S., were perhaps added under Bp. 
de la Wych (1245-1253). It became 
necessary to provide additional room 
for chantries and relic-shrines ; and 
the positions of the various altars 
are marked by the piscinas and aum- 
bries in the walls. The two, how- 
ever, only occur together in the S. 
aisle. In the N. are aumbries only 
— an arrangement probably due to 
the ancient feeling with which that 
quarter was always regarded. The 
first 2 stories of the S.W. tower at 
the end of the nave deserve examina- 
tion. The rude, long capitals and 
plain circular arches possibly indicate 
a date earlier than Bp. Ralph. A 
certain triplicity pervades all this 
part of the cathedral, which was de- 
dicated by Seffrid to the Holy Tri- 
nity. " The side shafts are triple 
throughout. The bearing-shafts of 
the vaulting are clustered in threes, 
and branch out with 3 triple vault- 
ing-ribs above." {Bev. P. Freeman.) 

The stained windows of the nave 
are all. modern, and are perhaps 
more satisfactory than usual, in spite 
of the evident want of some uniform 
design. The 2 W. windows are by 
Wailes, — the larger one a memorial 
to Dean Chandler, from the parish- 
ioners of All Souls, St. Marylebone, 
London, of wliich parish he was for 
many years rector. In the N. aisle 
the memorial window of Sir Thomas 
Eeynell is by O'Connor. 

In the Arundel Chantry (N. aisle) 
is the altar-tomb of Richard Fitz- 
alan^ 14th Earl of Arundel (beheaded 
1397), and his countess. This tomb 
was restored in 1843 by Richardson, 
the " repairer " of the effigies in the 
Temple Church. The Arundel 
figures had been sadly mutilated, 
and were lying in different parts of 
the aisle. The tomb does not seem 
to have been originally placed in the 
cathedral ; and it has been suggested 
tliat the effigies were removed from 
the Church of the Grey Friars, now 
the Guildhall (see post), to which 
the earls of Arundel were great bene- 



factors. It was the tomb of this earl 
that Richard II. caused to be opened 
after his interment, it being " bruited 
abroad for a miracle that his head 
should be growne to his body again '* 
{Holinshed), At the end of this aisle, 
in the Chapel of the Baptist, is the 
tomb of an unknown lady, happily 
unrestored, and of extreme beauty. 
It is of the best Dec. period. A 
plaster " restoration " may be seen 
at the Sydenham Palace. The statue 
of Huskisson in the end of this aisle 
is by Carew. A memorial window 
has lately been added above it. 

The nave is rich in Flaxman monu- 
ments, none of which are obtrusive, 
and one or two of much beauty. 
The best are in the N. aisle. Remark 
especially that of William Collins^ 
the poet^ who was bom in Chichester 
on Christmas - day, 1719, and who 
died in a house adjoining the clois- 
ters, 1759. He was buried in St. An- 
drew's Church, and the present monu- 
ment was placed here by subscrip- 
tion. The poet is bending over the 
New Testament. ** I have but one 
book," he said to Dr. Johnson when 
he visited Collins at Islington in the 
last year of his life, at which time 
the attacks of frenzy had ail-but de- 
stroyed him, " but that is the best." 
* The Passions * lie at his feet. The 
inscription — 

•* where Collins, hapless name, 
Solicits kindness with a double claim " 

— ^is the joint production of Hayley 
and Sargent. In the S. aisle remark 
the monument of Agnes Cromwell, a 
graceful figure borne upwards by 
floating angels; and that of Jane 
Smith. Better perhaps than any of 
these is the small bas-relief at 
Eartham (see post). Mr. Ruskin's 
judgment on the artist need not, per- 
haps, be considered as final. " There 
was Flaxman, another naturally great 
man, with as true an eye for nature 
as Raphael, — he stumbles over the 
blocks of the antique statues, — 
wanders in the dark valley of their 
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ruiiu to the end of bis days. He 
lias left you a few outlines of mu»- 
eular men straddling and frowning 
behind round sbieids. Much good 
nmy they do you! Another lost 
mind." — Led. on Arch, and Painting, 

The window over the doorway 
into the cloisters, representing the 
Martyrdom of S. Stephen, is by 
Wailes, and very good. 

The screen which divides the nave 
from the choir is the work of Bp. 
Arundel (1458-1478), and is called 
his " Oratory.'* It is a good specimen 
of Perp. The choir-stalls and the 
altar -screen are part of Fuller's 
•* lace and trimmings " given by Bp. 
Sherborne (1507-1536). The bishop's 
throne was erected m 1830. The 
defect of the choir is its extreme 
narrowness, owing to which the 
chanted services become far more 
striking when listened to in the 
nave or transepts. The massive 
Norm, arches (Bp. Ralph's) which 
support the spire should here be 
noticed. 

The window of the 8. transept 
is due to Bp. Langton (1305- 
1338), and is of great beauty. The 
stained glass was destroyed by Wal- 
ler's pikemen. Beneath it is the 
bishop's tomb, much mutilated, but 
still showing traces of colour. The 
modern tomb beside it — that of John 
Smith, Esq., of Dale Park — is at 
least an attempt in a good direction. 
On the N. side, adjoining the choir, 
is a very important tomb, which is 
in all probability that of St. Richard 
de la Wych(bp. 1245-1253) : (see the 
Life of St. Richard of Chichester, by 
Ralph Booking — ^like himseli^ a Do- 
minican, and the bishop's constant 
attendant ; Acta Sanct,, April iii. 
The miracles recorded are of the 
usual character, but enough remains 
to prove the great excellence of the 
bishop's career). 

The translation of St. Richard's 
relics took place in 1276, in the pre- 
sence of Edward I., his queen, and 
court. From this time his shrine 



became one of the most honoured in 
southern England, and numerous 
offerings are recorded. The tomb is 
one of Kichardson's restorations ; the 
smaU figures m the niches being en- 
tirely new. It seems later than the 
date of the bishop's translation ; and 
Professor Willis has questioned its 
ri^ht to figure as the shrine of St. 
Richard, although it is difficult to 
appropriate the tomb more satisfac- 
torily. When the tomb was opened 
for the recent repairs, fragments 
of hazel wands and branches were 
found lying on the surface, such as 
pilgrims, having cut by the way, 
used to suspend round the shrine. 
These, together with pieces of glass 
and other vessels, were probably 
thrown back in disorder either after 
the destruction of the shrine by 
Henry VIII.'s conmiissioners, or 
after the bishop's tomb had been 
violated by Waller's troops. 

The remarkable decorations of this 
transept are part of Bp. Sherborne's 
lace-work, and exhibit on the E; wall 
portraits of the Bps. of Selsey and 
Chichester from the commencement. 
A singular fiemiLLy-likeness runs 
through the series, which is quite as 
edifying and authentic as that of the 
kings of Scotland in the Holyrood 
Gallery, on the uniform shape of 
whose noses Mr. Crystal Croftangry 
was wont to speculate. On the 
opposite wall are the monarchs of 
England from the Conqueror, and 
above them a picture, in 2 compart- 
ments, representing Ceadwalla be- 
stowing the monastery of Selsey on 
St. Wilfred, and the confirmation of 
this grant to the cathedral, made by 
Henry VIII. to Bp. Sherborne. In 
this the costume and accompaniments 
are all of the beginning of the 16th 
cent. ; and Ceadwalla is represented 
by the figure of Henry VII., who, 
like his son and successor, was 
Bp. Sherborne's patron. The artist 
was Theodore Bemardi, a member of 
an Italian family long resident in 
the Low Countries, and which at this 
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time was settled in Chichester under 
the bishop's patronage. 

The railed portion of the transept 
is used as an ecclesiastical court. 
The ancient Consistory Court, over 
the S. porch, is entered by a spiral 
staircase in the nave, close without 
the transept. It is late Perp., and 
contains the original president's 
chair, which deserves attention. A 
sliding panel opens from this room 
into another called the " Lollard's 
prison," perhaps a chamber of 
archives. The Sacristy, of E. E. 
date, is entered from the transept. 
In it is a very ancient oak-chesC 8 
ft. long. There is nothing about it 
to contradict the tradition that it is 
of Saxon workmanship ; and we may 
believe that it was brought from 
Selsey at the removal of the bishopric. 

In the waU of the S. aisle, E. of 
the transept, are fixed 2 sculptured 
slabs of very unusual character, which 
are also said to have been removed 
from Belsey. Casts from them are 
at Sydenham. The subjects are the 
Baising of Lazarus, and the Meeting 
of the Saviour with Martha and 
Mary. These slabs were discovered 
in 1829 behind the stalls of the choir, 
where they had been long concealed. 
They are probably of early Norm. 
date, though the costume and ar- 
rangement seem to indicate a foreign 
artist. The hollows in the eyes were 
perhaps filled with crystals. (Oomp. 
the sculptures in Sompting Church, 
ante, which, although later, have a 
similar chara2^ter.) 

Between these slabs is the tomb 
of Bp. Sherhome(1507'36\ lately re- 
stored by- the society of New College, 
Oxford, in whose charge it was left. 

Bp. Seflfrid's'restoration of Balph's 
Norm, church terminates in the choir. 
The Eastern Aisles, behind the choir, 
are Trans,, and probably a later work 
of the same Bp. Seffrid II. (1180- 
1204). The central columns with de- 
tached shafts are of extreme beauty, 
and perhaps unique. The mixture of 
the Circular and Pointed styles is 



best seen in the triforimn. The 
bosses of the vaulting-ribs should be 
noticed, especially an extraordinary 
composition of 6 human faces near 
the S. aisle. The monuments at the 
back of the altar-screen are those of 
Bp, Henry King, the poet (1641-69), 
whose father, John -King, Bp. of 
London, was James I.'s " king of 
preachers." (It was during this 
bishop's lifetime that the camedral 
was "set to rights" by the Puri-' 
tans); Bp. Grove (1696); and Bp. 
Carlton (1705). The plain tomb on 
the N. side is that of Bp, Story 
(1478-1503), the builder of the 
Market Cross. The trefoil on the 
pavement adjoining, within which 2 
hands support a heart, is inscribed, 
" Ici gist le ccBur Maud de .. . . . " — 
the lady's surname being unde- 
cipherable. On the S. side is the 
tomb of Bp. Day (d. 1556). 

In the chapel (E. E.) at the end 
of the N. aisle is a bust of Bp. Otter 
by Towne. The E. window of this- 
chapel claims to have been the first 
moaem memorial window erected in 
England. It was placed here iii 
1842 by Dean Chandler; but a 
second window has since been sub- 
stituted by Wailes for the first, with 
the design of which he became dis- 
satisfied. To the example thus set 
by the dean the cathedral is indebted 
for the riches of its stained glass, 
now of unusual quantity. In the S. 
aisle is a memorial window for Bp. 
ShuttlewoHh (d. 1842). 

From the E. aisles the Lady 
Chapel is entered — the work of Bp. 
Gilbert de St. I^eofard (1288-1305). 
In entering, remark rt. a coped tomb, 
with the words " Radulphus Episco- 
pus " at its W. end. This has been 
thought, and perhaps rightly, to 
belong to Bp. Balph, the founaer of 
the original Norm. Church. Oppo- 
site are 2 similar tombs, called those 
of Bps. Seffrid and Hilary. Both 
are uncertain. 

The beautiful Lady Chapel has 
been spoilt as far as possible. The 
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flooring has been raised in order to 
provide room for the Duke of Rich- 
mond's vault, which ranges beneath 
it. The E. window has been closed 
up, and the others partly hidden. 

Here is arrangca the Chapter Li- 
brary — a good collection ; among the 
treasures of which are Cranmer*s 
copy of the Service-book of Her^ 
mann, Arbp. of Cologne, with his 
autograph and numerous MS. notes ; 
and fiustathius on Homer, vrith 
the MS. notes of Salmasius. There 
are no early MSS. of importance. 
In a case against the wall are 
preserved some interesting relics, 
discovered in 1829 in the stone 
coffins of 2 early bishops, which then 
stood under the choir arches. The 
most remarkable are a silver chalice 
and paten, with gold knobs and or- 
naments, of the 12th cent., and per- 
haps marking the tomb of Seffrid II. 
(d. 1205). In the coffin was found 
a talismanic thumb-ring — an agate 
set in gold and engraved with 
Gnostic devices. Similar talismans 
have been found in the tombs of 
early crusaders both here and on the 
continent. This ring, and 2 others 
of great beauty, set with rubies and 
sapphires, and found at the same 
time, are preserved at the deanery. 
The other coffin was that of God- 
frey (1087-1091), second bp. of Chi- 
chester. It contained the leaden 
cross exhibited in the library. This 
is inscribed with a papal absolution, 
from which it appears that some com- 
plaint against tiie bishop had been 
carried to the court of Borne. Of 
tliis, however, nothing is known. 
Godfrey was consecrated by Abp. 
Lanfranc. 

The vaulting of the ante-room 
exhibits another fragment of Bp. 
Sherborne's " lace- work.** The whole 
of the cathedral vaultings were 
painted in a similar manner, but 
all the rest of the decoration has 
been scraped off. Like the tran- 
sept pictures, it is Bernardi's work 
(comp. the roof paintings in the 



church of St. Jacques at Liege, 
which are of a similar character). 
There are others, also by Bemardi, 
at Boxgrove (see poit). 

In the N. aigle, down which we 
now pass, are three memorial win- 
dows, the beet being Willemenb'st for 
F. E. Freeland, Esq. The large 
tomb under its canopy is said to be 
that of Bp, Moleynea (1445-49). 
counsellor of Henry VI., "faithful 
found among the faithless," and after- 
wards murdered at Portsmouth. 

The N. transept was long used as 
tlie parish Church of St. Peter, and 
deserves careful attention. Although 
much worked upon by Bps. Balph 
and Seffrid, there are some indica- 
tions^such especially as the plain 
W. arch — which suggest that it may 
have formed part of the original 
monastic Church of St. Peter, known 
to have existed on this site before 
the foundation of the Cathedral. 
The central pillar in the Norm. E. 
end has been thought to point this 
out as the Chapterhouse of Bp. 
Balph*s church. 

The CloitterSt entered from the S. 
aisle of the nave, are Perp. and their 
wooden roof deserves notice. They 
should be walked round for the sake 
of the exterior views of the Cathe- 
dral to be obtained from them. 
The S. transept window is best seen 
here. The circular window above it 
has disappeared from within, owing 
to the depression of the roof. The 
Norm, windows of the aisles, now 
closed, may also be traced here ; the 
walls themselves, according to Willis, 
afford evidence that the E. end of the 
chancel was originally circular, the 
ordinary Norm. type. 

Over a doorway in the S. cloister 
is a shield with the arms of Henry 
VII., together with two robed figures 
kneeling before the Virgin, who is 
supported by an angel, holding a rose. 
This marks the house of " the King's 
Chaplains, who served a chantry 
founded by Henry V. for his own 
soul, those of his father and mother, 
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and of Nicholas Mortimer." It is 
now a private residence. 

Beyond, but still in the S. wall, is 
a tablet to the memory of Wm. CJiil- 
lingioorth, the champion of Protes- 
tantism, who died here (1643) after 
the capture of Arundel Castle, where 
lie had suffered much during the 
siege. He was buried in this cloister, 
and Cheynell, a Puritan Grand Inqui- 
sitor, appeared at the grave with 
Ohillingwortli's * Religion of Protes- 
tants,' which he flung into it, " to rot 
with its author and see corruption ;" 
accompanying his proceeding with a 
speech that Torquemada might have 
envied. Like most impartial writers, 
Chillingworth shared the fate of the 
bat in the fable, and was cordially 
recognised by neither party. The 
last lines of the inscription on his 
monument, 

*' Sub hoc marmore coDditar 
Nee BCD tit damna sepulchri,'* 

are said to be a later addition. The 
original inscription, written by a 
friend of Chilhngworth's soon after 
the restoration, contained a special 
allusion to Cheynell, in which he was 
styled " Theologaster." His son got 
into the cloister at night, and defaced 
it with a pickaxe. 

The Episcopal Palace opens from 
tlie W. end of the cloisters. The 
Chapel is late E. E. with some addi- 
tions. The dining-room ceiling is 
painted with coats of arms and ini- 
tials, attributed to Bemardi, the 
manufacturer of Bp. Sherborne's 
*' lace " in the Cathedral. 

At the 8.E. angle of the Cloisters 
is the Chapel of St. Faith^ founded 
early in the 14th century. It is 
now a dwelling-house, distinguished 
only by two heavy buttresses. Within, 
one or two deeply-splayed E. E. win- 
dows are traceable. 

The best exterior views of the 
Cathedral will be gained from West 
Street. The spire dates from the 
end of the 13th century, but it is 
uncertain under what bishop it was 



erected. It is 270 ft. from the 
ground, and strikingly resembles its 
much loftier brother of Salisbury. 
** In Salisbury and Chichester alone 
is there a visible centre and axis to 
the whole Cathedral, viz., the summit 
of the spire, and a line let fall from 
it to the ground. Salisbury was so 
constructed at first. Chichester spire 
was made exactly central, to an inch, 
by the additions of the I^ady Chapel 
and the W. porch. Michael Angelo's 
"most per^t" outline — the pyra- 
midal —is thus gained. The eye is 
carried upward to the spire-point 
from the chapels clustering at the 
base, along the roof and pmnacles. 
Contributing to this is a certain 
squareness of detail in the abaci of 
the capitals of the nookshafts which 
adorn the openings. The retention 
of this Norm, feature at an advanced 
period of the E. E. style, is remark- 
able. Within, s(|UAre and circular abaci 
are placed in juxtaposition. (Comp. 
Boxgrove.) (^Rev. P, Freeman, Suss. 
Arch, i.) 

Tlie Campanile on the N. side of 
the cathedral is Perp., of the 15th 
cent. It is the only English example 
of a detached bell-tower adjoining a 
cathedral, though there are many in- 
stances of it in parish churches. The 
stone of which it is built is from the 
Isle of Wight" quarries near Ventnor. 
The summit commands a good view 
of the town and cathedral. 

The MarketrCross, at the meeting 
of the four streets, was completed 
about 1500, and is the work of Bp. 
Storev. The ground has been much 
raised about it ; and the figures which 
originally filled the niches above 
each arch were removed by Waller's 
iconoclasts. The clock was the gift 
of Dame Elizabeth Farringdon 
(1724), " An hoxu-ly memento of her 
goodwill to the city." 

After the cathedral, the most in- 
teresting building in Chichester is 
8t Mary's Hospital, lying a short 
distance E. of North Street. Little is 
known of its history. It is said to 
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have been founded as a house of fe- 
male religious, by a Dean of Ohiches- 
ter about the middle of the 12th 
cent. For some unknown reason it 
was suppressed as a conyent about 
1229 ; and its revenues, with the sanc- 
tion of Henry III., were appropriated 
to the maintenance of 13 decayed 
persons and a warden. In 1562 fresh 
arrangements were made, imder which 
the warden and only 5 poor were 
maintained ; it now supports 8. 

An arched door and passage lead 
into the hospital from the street. A 
lon^ hall or refectory is then entered, 
in the side walls of which small dwel- 
lings, of two rooms each, are con- 
structed for the inmates. These are 
only accessible from the central aisle. 
At the E. end, separated by an open 
screen of oak, is the chapel, with its 
ancient stall-work. The arrange- 
ments of the whole building are so 
unusual as to deserve very careful 
attention. The arcliitecture through- 
out is late E. E. or very early Dec. 
The hall-roof is made to span across 
the building in arches formed by 
massive timbers, continued downward 
on either side to within 6 ft. of the 
ground, and resting on low stone 
side-walls, which are pierced for win- 
dows. The oaken screen of the 
chapel is of later date, but still ap- 
parently Dec. 

On the E. side of North Street 
is the restored Church of St. Olave, 
remarl^able as containing some traces 
of very early work. Note especiallv 
the small door on the S. side, which 
may be even Roman. Roman urns 
ana bricks were found in the E. wall 
during the restoration; and as the 
church clearly occupies the site of 
a Roman building, it may perhaps 
claim to be the first Christian church 
of Chichester. 

The (xuildhaU, situated in the 
Priory Park, near the end of North 
Street, was the chapel of the Grey 
Friars. It is late E. E., and well de- 
serves a visit, notwithstanding the 
desecration and destruction to which 



it has been exposed. Very beautiful 
sedilia will be foimd behind the 
magisterial benches. In the garden, 
formerly the grounds of the Friary, 
but now used by the Cricket Club, is a 
circular mound, which may either 
have supported a Calvary(like that at 
Lewes), or have been connected with 
the early defences of the city-walls 
wliich adjoin it. Similar mounds exist 
at Canterbury, Oxford, and elsewhere. 

Under 8t. Aiidreio's Church and 
churchyard (East Street) a Roman 
tessellated pavement extends, at a 
depth of 4 or 5 ft. In this church the 
poet Collins was buried, as an inscrip- 
tion against the S. wall records. 
Notice also the monument of John 
Cawley (d. 1621), father of Cawley 
the regicide, who died at Bruges. 
In the exterior wall of tliis ch. is a 
mural slab which hitherto has proved 
undecipherable. 

In the house of Mr. Mason, adjoin- 
ing St. Andrew's Church, are some 
interesting relics of Haylcy, including 
a very fine portrait of the poet by 
Bomiiey, Hero are also some land- 
scapes by the Smiths, of Chichester ; 
artists whose local reputation was 
considerable. 

The Canon Gaie^ opening from the 
close into South Street, has on it the 
arms of Bp. Sherborne, and was no 
doubt erected by him. 

The Museum of the Philosophical 
Society in South Street, contains a 
very tolerable collection of local na- 
tural history, and some antiquities 
found in the neighbourhood; the 
most important being a quantity of 
pottery discovered in 1817 in a Brito- 
Roman tomb at Avisford, in the 
parish of Walberton near Arundel. 
There are 28 pieces of various forms, 
together with some large vessels of a 
pale sea-green glass ; the principal 
of which, with a reeded handle, con- 
tained the calcined bones of the 
deceased. A very similar deposit 
was found in the Bartlow graves in 
Essex. {ArcJuteol. vol. xxv.) 

Some houses in the upper part of 
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this street, marked by overhanging 
cornices, are attributed to Wren, as is 
a brick house in West Street, with 
the date 1696 in the pediment. The 
PcdlanU a district opening from West 
Street, forming a miniature Chiches- 
ter with its own four streets, is the 
palatinate, or Archbishop's peculiar. 

Adjoining South Street is the haJl 
of the Vicars' College, now used as a 
school-room. It still contains the 
ancient lavatory and reader's pulpit. 
The Vicars Choral were placcxi here 
as a collegiate body toward the end 
of the 14th cent. 

Of the ancient City Walls there 
are considerable remains; and very 
pleasant public walks have been 
formed within them on the N. side, 
overlooking the country toward 
Goodwood. Semicircular towers still 
remain at intervals. Of other parts 
of the walls good views are to be had 
from the E. side of South Street be- 
yond the Theatre, and from the fields 
beyond West Street. 

Beyond the city walls, N., is the 
so-called Otter Memorial — a teiining 
college for schoolmasters founded by 
Bp. Otter, and erected in 1849-50. 
It is a good collegiate building, from 
the designs of Mr. J. Butler. 

Not quite 1 m. N. of the walls, on 
the Goodwood road, are some re- 
markable lines of embankment, now 
called the Broyle, probably from the 
ancient character of the district, once 
covered with coppice, hruiUum. The 
lines extend for a considerable dis- 
tance, N. and W., but have never 
been thoroughly examined. A some- 
what similar work, called " Redvin's 
Cop " runs E. of Goodwood. It has 
been suggested that the "Broyle" 
marks the military station of Eoman 
Eegnum without the waUs. 

Bosham will be one of the first 
places visited by the archsBologist 
from Chichester. The church is dis- 
tant about 1 m. from the station, which 
is the first between Chichester and 
Portsmouth. By the road, the dis- 



tance from Chichester is about 4 m., 
but the walk cannot be recommended 
on the score of beauty or interest. 
All this is forgotten, however, when 
the venerable tower is at last seen 
presiding over the quaint fishing 
village, at the head of its historical 
creek. The church, dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, stands on a green ris- 
ing ground, extending to the water, 
and consists of chancel, nave, wdth 
N. and S. aisles, and W. tower. The 
portions called Saxmi should be first 
noticed. These are the Chancel Arch 
and the Tower. The first is circular 
and imusually lofty, the pier shafts 
very high, with moulded capitals. If 
it be not late Norm, it is Saxon ; 
the matter is "adhuc sub judice," 
and the visitor may make his own 
discoveries. The so-called Saxon 
relics throughout the country have 
frequently a strong resemblance to 
late Norm, or rude E. E. The Tower 
seems to have more positive claims. 
There is no external door. Above 
the circular arch, ■ opening to the 
nave, is a triangulai^headed window, 
with long and short work (such an 
arch occurs at Jarro^ and in other 
Anglo-Saxon buildings), and a small 
square slit beside it. In the massive 
walls are several round-headed win- 
dows deeply splayed. 2 stages are 
marked without by square -edged 
stringcourses, and imder the spire is 
a Norm. (?) corbel-table. The parish 
books record that the steeple was 
set on fire by lightning in 1638, but 
no great harm was done. This por- 
tion of the building has at least the 
best claim of having witnessed Ha- 
rold's appearance with hawk on 
wrist, as he is represented in the 
Bayeux tapestry, when he entered 
the church of Bosham to perform 
his devotions, before sailing from the 
Iikrbour on his &tal visit to Duke 
William. 

The present Chancel is E. E., with 
an E. window of 5 lights. A college 
for a dean and 5 seciQar prebendaries 
was founded at Bosham by William 
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Warlewast, Bp. of Exeter, about 1120. 
This bishop had dissolved his college 
at Plympton in Devoushire, on account 
of the irregular lives of the inmates, 
and he settled the same number on 
his manor here. The chancel was 
appropriated to this college, but is 
of considerably later date than its 
foundation. The shafts of the ori- 
ginal E. E. windows are of Petworth 
marble. In the N. wall, under an 
arched recess, is a figure, tradition- 
ally said to be that of a daughter of 
Canute, who visited Earl Godwin at 
his castle here, and died. It is short, 
and apparently temp. Edw. I. The 
remaining stall work is Perp. The 
nave is E. E., with circular piers and 
broad bases. The windows are of 
all dates, only one being the original 
E. £. At the E. end of the S. aisle is 
a groined E. E. crypt. In the wall 
adjoining is an arched tomb of some 
peculiarity. The font is E. E. The 
earliest exterior buttresses seem to 
be E. E. 

Bosham Church is twice mentioned 
in the Doomsday Survey, and is re- 
presented, but only under a general 
form, and not as a portrait, in the 
famous Bayeux tapestry, where Ha- 
rold enters it before sailing. The 
very first picture in the tapestry ex- 
hibits '* Harold and his knights rid- 
ing towards Bosham;* one of his 
principal manors on the S. coast. 
The well-known story, in which his 
father. Earl Godwin, is made to ask 
** Da mihi basium " in taking leave 
of Arpb. (Egilnoth, and then to in- 
sist that the archbishop had given 
him Bosliam, is first told by Walter 
de Mapes, and is of about equal 
authenticity with that recording the 
union of Bath and Wells. The lands 
of Harold extended from Chichester 
to Havant. The site of his residence 
at Bosham was probably that of the 
present manor-house, not far fix)m 
the church, where an ancient moat en- 
closes a considerable piece of ground. 
The bam in front is erected on re- 
mains of stone walls of great anti- 



quity. The importance of Bosham 
no doubt arose from its being a 
safe landing-place at the head of 
the creek. Its name {Bosanhammt 
Boso's meadow), is at least as old as 
Bede's time, who tells us, that when 
Bp. Wilfred of York visited Sussex in 
681, he found here at Bosham, en- 
circled by woods, and by the sea, 
(sylvis et mari circumdatum), a small 
religious house of 5 or 6 bretliren, 
ruled by a Scot named Dicul, — a 
little Christian fortress in the midst 
of the heathen Saxons, on whom, how- 
ever, Dicul and his monks had made 
no impression whatever. How far Bp. 
Warlewast's foundation was on the 
same site as Dicul's (which was con- 
firmed by Wilfred) is of course un- 
certain. Of the later college some 
portions remain close to the ch. An 
arched doorway here may perhaps 
be of the same date as the chancel ; 
the rest seems later. Herbert de 
Bosham, Becket's secretary, but not, 
as is generally asserted, one of those 
present at hiis death, was either a 
native of the village or a canon of 
this college. His * Book of Becket's 
Martyrdom ' was to be found in almost 
every religious house. 

The beUs of Bosham are said to 
have been carried off" by the Danes. 
In punishment of their sacrilege, 
however, a great storm arose before 
they were half way down the creek, 
and the weight of the beUs sank 
their ship. But they still remain 
under the water, and on great festival 
days their voices may be heard 
chiming in sympathy with their Pro- 
testant successors in the tower. How 
far this is a scandal on the ancient 
bells, any one may judge who re- 
marks the strong echo floating back 
from the West Itchenor woods, 1. of 
the creek. Similar legends are told 
of Bottreaux in Cornwall, and of 
more than one church on the coast of 
Normandy. A colossal head, found 
in the churchyard here, is now 
preserved in the palace garden at 
Chichester. It has been taken for 
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Woden or Jupiter, bnt is more pro- 
bably the fragment of a St. Christo- 
pher. The prebendal churches at- 
tached to the college of Bosham 
seem to have been restored or rebuilt 
about the same time as the chancel 
of the parent church. Chidham 
(1 m. W.) is E. E. of that time, as is 
AppUdram, about ^ m. off the road in 
the way back to Chichester. A farm- 
house at this latter place, near the 
church, is said to be a portion of a 
tower built by William Eenan, temp. 
Edw. II. But a licence to crenel- 
late could not be obtained from the 
king, and the stone which had been 
collected for the rest of the castle 
was bought by Bp. Langton, who 
used it for the campanile adjoining 
the cathedral. 



The tourist in search of the pic- 
turesque must not be sent to Selsey, 
although it is a comer of much 
historical interest. The point of 
Selsey Bill is about 9 m. from Chi- 
chester, whence it may most easily be 
visited. The entire hundred of Man- 
hood, forming the peninsula, the 
name of which indicates that it was 
ancientlv covered with forest (Main- 
wood), is a dead level, with a rich 
soil, composed of the ** London clay," 
and with deep marshes at intervals. 
The low coast is still encroached on 
by the sea, which is said to have swept 
away half the peninsula since the 
Saxon period. The entire district 
was granted by Edilwalch, king of 
the S. Saxons, to Wilfred of York, 
shipwrecked on this coast about 
680-1. Edilwalch and his queen were 
already Christians, but the whole of 
his people still worshipped Thor and 
Odin. They were, however, prepared 
to receive Christianity, for Wilfred 
first baptized the chiefs and principal 
leaders, and the priests who were 
with him speedily brought over the 
rest.* No rains, says Bede, had fallen 
for 3 years before Wilfreds arrival. 
A great famine had been the result ; 
and the S. Saxons, chaining them- 



selves together m companies of 30 or 
40, sought an end to their miseries 
by throwing themselves into the sea, 
Wilfred taught them to fish, of which 
before they knew nothing; and on 
the first day of baptism the rain fell 
in plenty, and the earth once more 
became fruitful. Upon Selsey^ " the 
seal's island," he then established a 
monastery, and collected there such 
of his followers as, like himself, had 
been exiled from Northumberland. 
In this southern house Oswald, the 
sainted king of Northumbria, was 
especially reverenced. (See Bede, 
1. iv. c. 14.) 

Wilfred was thus the first bishop 
of Selsey and of the S. Saxons, and 
the see continued here untU after 
the Conquest, when it was removed 
to Chichester. For this Saxon cathe- 
dral and monastery of Selsey all 
search will now be in vain. The 
village "of Selsey, now about ^ m, 
from the sea, is traditionally said to 
have been once in the centre of the 
peninsula ; at all events, the site of 
the old cathedral is now covered with 
water. It is said to have lain about 
a mile E. of the present church, and 
so rapidly has tiie sea encroached, 
within the last 3 cents., that in Cam- 
den's time the foimdations were un- 
covered at low water. The line of 
anchorage along the S.E. coast is 
still called ** the Park," which was 
existing and full of deer, temp. Hen. 
VIII., and for poaching in which 
Bp. Rede fiercely excommunicated 
certain unhappy deer-stealers. 

The present Church, about 2 m. N. 
of the village, is probably the work 
of the same Bp. Rede (1369-1385), 
with a considerably later roof. It 
is dedicated to St. Peter, like the 
ancient cathedral, and is of some 
size. The tower was never finished. 
In the nave are some grave-slabs of 
Sussex marble, with crosses and other 
ornaments, said to have been brought 
from the former church. Against the 
N. wall of the chancel is a somewhat 
remarkable monument for John Lewd 
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and Agatlia Gorges his wife, died 
1537. Behind the recumbent figures 
are the lady's patron saints, St. 
George and St. Agatha. Similar ar- 
rangements exist at West Wittering 
and at West Hampnett, and seem to 
indicate the same designer ; perhaps 
one of the Bernard! &mily, settled 
in Chichester about this time. The 
font is ancient and should be noticed. 
In the churchyard is an epitaph by 
Hayley on the tombstone of two 
young men drowned off the coast. 
Close adjoining is the mound and 
trench of an ancient fortification. 

The whole of the Selsey peninsula, 
but especially the coasts, and the 
Pagham Creek, is the resort of in- 
numerable wild-fowl, many of rare 
species ; and, in severe winters, flocks 
of wild swans are always to be heard 
and seen here. The patches of brush- 
wood, and rough copses of stunted 
oak, which dot its line of coast, also 
•• afford tempting places of rest to 
our vernal migratory birds on their 
first arrival from the continent." 
" Here, in the dead long summer 
days, when not a breath of air has 
been stirring, have I frequently re- 
mained for hours stretched on the 
hot shingle, and gazed at the osprey 
as he soared aloft, or watched the 
little islands of mud at the turn of 
the tide, as each gradually rose from 
the receding waters, and was succes- 
sively taken possession of by flocks 
of sandpipers and ring-dotterels, 
after various circmnvolutions on the 
part of each detachment, now simul- 
taneously presenting their snowy- 
breasts to the sunshine, now sud- 
denly turning their dusky backs, so 
that the dazzled eye lost sight of 
them from the contrast; while the 
prolonged cry of the titterel, and the 
melancholy note of the peewit from 
the distant swamp, mingled with the 
scream of the tern and the taunting 
laugh of the "gull." (A. E. Knox.) 
The sands are very firm and dry, 
and it is possible to drive along them 
for about 10 miles. Off the coast 



there is an extensive fishery, and a 
" Selsey cockle " is one of Fuller's 
** four good things " of Sussex. {See 
Introduction, Sussex.) 

In Pagham harbour, between Pag- 
ham and Selsey Church, is a place 
called by the fishermen the Mushing 
Weil. Over a space of about 130 ft. 
long by 30 broad, the water is 
" apparently in a state of ebulli- 
tion, from the rushing of immense 
volumes of air to the surface. The 
noise of the bursting bubbles re- 
sembles the simmering of a huge 
caldron, and may sometimes be 
heard at Selsey church, J m. dis- 
tant." The air rushes through a bed 
of shmgle, left dry at low tide, and 
the only explanation hitherto offered 
is, that there is some large cavity 
beneath, from which the air is ex- 
pelled as the water rushes In. [The 
Hushing Well and Selsey Church 
may be visited from Bognor, taking 
especial note of the state of tiie tides.] 
Pagham harbour itself was formed 
by an irruption of the sea at the be- 
ginning of the 14th cent., when 2700 
acres were destroyed. The Church of 
Pagham is good E. E., and worth 
notice, although it has been much 
injured by "repairers." It is dedi- 
cated to Thomas k Becket, and was 
probably built soon after his cano- 
nization by an archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to which see the manor 
belonged till the Eeformation. A 
slab in the chancel, with Longobardic 
characters, should be looked for. 
Some indistinct remains of the archie- 
piscopal palace are visible in a field 
S.E. of the church. 

At Brachleshara Bay, 3 m. W. of 
Selsey Bill, masses of clay occur on 
the sands, containing fossil shells of 
great rarity. " The part of the bay 
most interesting to the geologist is 
that immediately in the neighbour- 
hood of Brackle&ham bam, especially 
at about a ftu:long to the E. of that 
spot, where there is a small break 
or chine in the low clay cliff. Here 
there is a stratum of light green 
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marly sand, abounding in Yeneri- 
cardia planicosta and other shells." 
— Bowerhank. VertebrflB and other 
bones of turtles, serpents, and croco- 
diles, have also been discovered 
here. At Cakeham^ in West Witter- 
ing, beyond, is a lofty hexagonal 
tower of brick, with labelled win- 
dows, built by Bp. Sherborne of 
Chichester, in the early part of the 
16th cent., for the sake of the sea 
view, which is here very fine and 
unimpeded. Cakeham Manor was an 
occasional residence of the Bps. of 
Chichester, but the tower is now 
the only relic of their palace here. 
Here Eich. de la Wych, the sainted 
bishop, is said to have miraculously 
fed, during a great dearth, 3000 per- 
sons with beans only sufficient for 
one-third the number. 

In West Wittering Church is a ca- 
nopied altar-tomb, with bas-reliefs at 
the ends, representing the Annunciar- 
tion and the Besurrection It is that 
of William Emley, died 1545, and 
resembles the Lews monument at 
Selsey. 

Kynor, in the parish of Sidlesham, 
extending W. to the sea, is, in all 
probability, the " Cymenes-ora," at 
which (Ella and his tliree sons, 
Cymen, Wlencing, and Cissa, landed 
in 477, whence they established 
themselves on the coast, and founded 
the settlement of the S. Saxons. 
Sidlesham Church is mainly E. E. 
In it is a good " Flanders chest " of 
Dec. character. The little village, 
with its large tide-mill, sleeping in 
tlie clear summer air at the head of 
the estuaiy, looks like some sharply 
touched landscape by Asselyn or 
Van Goyen. 

Although the tourist must not be 
sent S. of Chichester in search of the 
picturesque, he may very safely turn 
northward. As soon as the groimd 
begins to rise toward the chalk 
range, the views become of great in- 
terest, fringed from the higher land 
with a background of sea. A first 
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excursion may be to Goodwood and 
the race-course above it ; or a longer 
round may be made by Boxgrove, 
visiting the church there, proceeduig 
by Halnaker to Goodwood, thence to 
St. Boche's Hill and the race-course, 
and back to Chichester by tiie Mid- 
hurst road. On this route 

West Hampnett, 1^ m., has an E.E. 
church, with a monument to Bichard 
Sackville and his wife in the chancel. 
Between the 2 kneeling figures is a 
representation of the Holy Trinity, in 
which the arrangement is that of a 
Bietk. The dove (as on the tomb of 
the Black Prince at Canterbury) is 
wanting. Beneath is the inscription, 
"Sanctis Spiritus Unus Deus," the 

2 figures above being apparently 
intended to form part of the sentence. 
(See Selsey ante.) Beyond the church 
by the roadside, is West Hampnett 
Place, now the union poor-house for 
this and the adjoining parishes. The 
front is modem; the rest of the 
house Elizabethan. The ceiling of 
the great staircase is painted in the 
style of Kneller. The house is said 
to have been built by Ed. Sackville, 
uncle of Thomas, first Lord Buck- 
hurst, The Church of 

Boxgrovej 2 m., should on no ac- 
count be left unvisited, since it is one 
of the most important specimens of 
E. E. in the kingdom. Boxgrove 
Priory was. founded temp. Hen. I. by 
Bobert de.:H<aia, who then possessed 
the lordship.* • He made it a cell for 

3 monks, attached to the Benedic- 
tine abbey of Lessay in Normandy 
(diocese of Coutances). The nimiber 
was increased to 15 by the St. Johns, 
heirs of Bobert de Bala ; and when 
the alien priories were suppressed, 
Boxgrove was made " denizen, or in- 
digena," and retained its rich endow- 
ments. At the dissolution, Thomas 
West, Lord Delawarr, then lord of 
Boxgrove and Halnaker, pleaded 
earnestly for it to Cromwell. "I 
have made therein a powr chapell 
to be buried yn ;" he writes ; but in 
spite of this, and although commis- 

Q 
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rioner Layton found its condition 
satisfactory — "the prior is a gret 
hosbonde and kepith gret hospital- 
itie ; ejus monachi omnes sunt ejus- 
dem farinro" — the Boxgrove Beue- 
dictines could not be spared. 

The present Church, dedicated to 
St. Mary and St. Blaise, is that of 
the priory ; the ancient nave, which 
probably served as the original parish 
church, is now ruined. The existing 
portion consists of the chancel, aisles, 
transepts, and central tower; of all 
which, with the exception of the 
tower, which is Norm., the character 
is rich E. E. The composition of the 
choir or BOiCrarium is of great beauty. 
" It is divided into 4 square compart- 
ments, each having a cross vault with 
ribs, the diagonal being enriched with 
the tooth ornament." All this ar- 
rangement deserves the most care- 
tal attention. Remark the pillared 
brackets from which the vaulting 
shafts spring ; and the graceful man- 
ner in which they are made to fill 
the spaces between the circular pier 
arches. The clerestory above the pier 
arches is very beautiful — its unequal 
arches supported by slender columns 
of Purbeck. The B. window is alarge 
triple lancet, with long fiUeted 8ha& 
of Purbeck marble betSreen the lights. 
The vaulting throughout is covered 
with paintings of the same character 
as those of Bp. Sherborne in Chiches- 
ter cathedral ; the artist was no doubt 
the same. A peculiar blue green is 
used for the foliage and traceries. 
Under the second bay, on the 8. side 
of the chancel, is the tomb of Lord 
Delawarr, (died 1582); a most striking 
specimen of Mr. Buskin's " pestilent 
Benaissance." The character of the 
upright ornamented shafts covered 
with rude, low reliefs, is very remark- 
able. On one, a lady standing in a 
wattled enclosure, catches in her 
apron the figs which a climbing figure 
in the tree above shakes down to her. 
Compare the ornaments with the 
paintings on the chancel roof. In 
either case the artist may have been 



one of the Bemardis. Within the 
tomb, remark the central pendant 
boss, and the curious miniature vault. 
Lord Delawarr's **powr chapell," 
supplied with arm chaiis, and glazed 
to keep out draughts, more pestilent 
than the Renaissance, now serves as 
a •* ducad " seat for Goodwood. '* Sic 
vos non vobis." It is much to be 
wished that the same thoughtful 
care which has been bestowed here 
should be extended to the whole ch., 
which is greatly in need of it. Some 
of the original iron-work for the 
chapel may be seen, thrown aside at 
the end of the N. aisle. It bears the 
" crampet badge " of lie Delawans. 

The aisles, like the chancd, are 
E. E. N. of the chancel lies interred 
Philippa, Countess of Arundel, after- 
wards wife of Thomas, Lord Poyninga 
(circ. 1428). In the wall of the N. 
aisle are 3 arched tombs without 
inscriptions. 2 daughters of Alice 
of Louvain, Queen of Henry I., and 
afterwards wife of WiUiam de Albini, 
Earl of Arundel, were buried here, 
and these memorials possibly belongs 
to them. In the N. transept is a bad 
monument for Sir William Morley 
of Halnaker, and opposite one for 
his heiress, the Coxuitess of Derby, 
with a bas-relief commemorating her 
charity. Three other arched tombs 
are in the S. aisle, where the E. E. 
windows have been less tampered 
with. The arches from the transepts 
into the aisles, are early Norm. The 
remains of floor-tiling should be 
noticed throughout. Theupper stories 
of the tower are open, as a lantern. 
Outside the church the wall is visible, 
across the entrance to the nave, which 
divided the parish church from that 
of the priory (comp. the arrangements 
at Arundel, and at Ch. Ch., Hants). 
In the centre is a (tabernacle?) niche 
above the ancient cJtar-site. The 
nave beyond is ruined. On the N. 
side were the cloisters and chapter- 
house ; the entrance to the last di- 
lapidated, but still showing some fine 
Norman arches. Near the W. end of 
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the churcli is the monastic pigeon- 
house, of brick, with bu^resses. 
Through the farm gate beyond, N., are 
the remains of the refectory, only 
lately reduced to their present condi- 
tion. They are early Dec., the lower 
story vaulted, with a range of pillars 
running longitudinally. The corbel 
heads, from which the vault arches 
sprang, remain. Above were larger 
apartments, and a third range in the 
gable. Many fragments of the priory 
are traceable in the farm walls and 
buildings. 

The ruins of jffaZwa&er, A m., need 
not long delay the tounst. The 
house was a good specimen of Henry 
VIII. architecture, with a gateway 
flanked by small octangular turrete 
leading into a square court. It is 
now little more than a mass of ruined 
walls, with an occasional stone win- 
dow-frame. The builder was Sir 
Thomas West, Lord Delawarr, whose 
** powr chapell " we have already con- 
templated. Halnaker is now atl^hed 
to Goodwood. In the park, well 
filled with deer, is an avenue of 
Spanish chesnuts which should not 
pass unnoticed. 

The park of Goodwood (Duke of 
Kichmond), 1 m., may be visited at 
all times. The house is only shown 
when the family are absent. Good- 
wood possibly derives its name 
from its ancient Saxon possessor 
Godwinus, who was fortunate enough 
to retain his lands at the period of 
the Conquest. It was purchased 
&om ihe Oompton family by the first 
Duke of Richmond about 1720. The 
house, of no especial beauty, is built 
on four sides of a hexagon, with 
towers at the angles. The original 
design was by Sir William Chambers. 
The later additions are Wyatt's. The 
collection of pictures here is not one 
of great importance, although of some 
extent. It is richest in portraits. 
Notice in the hoM those of Charles I. 
in his robes of state, Henrietta Maria 
in white satin, and their 5 children, 
aU by Vimdyke: a half-length of 



Charles II. ; Sir Pei^r Ldy : Louise 
de Querouaille, Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, mistress of Charles II. (gene- 
rally called " Madam Carwell ") ; 
Kneller : Charles, 1st Duke of Rich- 
mond (son of Charles II. and Louise 
de Querouaille), and his Duchess, 
Anne ; both by Kneller : and Sir 
William Waller, the General of the 
Parliamentarians who took Arundel 
Cststle and the city of Chichester ; 
Sir P. Ldy. A pair of curfews, of 
copper, riveted together, are also 
shown in the hall. In a cabinet in 
the dratning-room is preserved "a 
worked shirt of Charles I., and 
various silver articles used during 
the infancy of Charles II ." (Mason's 
Goodwood.) Much of the china in 
this room was presented by Lotus 
XV. to the 3rd Duke of Richmond. 
The dining-room contains busts of 
the Marquis of Rockingham and Pitt 
by NoUekenSy and of the Duke of 
Wellington by TumereUi, In the 
music-room are portraits of Charles, 
2nd Duke of Richmond : Duke of 
Monmouth ; Kneller : Killegrew the 
wit ; Carew the poet ; and Montrose, 
all 3 by Vandyke; and some by 
Lely. Of the other pictures the 
most striking is a large one by Sal- 
vator JRostty representing a Seaport 
with ruins. In the waiting-room be- 
yond are the third Duchess of Rich- 
mond, Lady Charles Spencer, and 2 
portraits of the third Duke of Rich- 
mond, all by Sir J. Reynolds; and 
William Pitt, by Gainsborough. A 
full-length of the present Duchess of 
Richmond, in the staircase-haU, was 
thought by Lawrence "one of the 
best he had painted." Here are also 
Charles II., by Ldy; Miss Stewart, 
** La belle Stewart," afterwards 
Duchess of Richmond, as Bellona, 
also by Ldy^ and a very fine picture ; 
(this lady is said to have afforded the 
type for the figure of Britannia on the 
coins of the realm) ; and in the gal- 
lery above, Nell Gwynne, the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, and Mrs. Middleton, 
all showing Ldy's one-pin-fastened 
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dresses. The finest Vandyke in the 
collection is placed here— Charles I., 
Henrietta, and the Princes Charles 
and James. This picture was in 
the Orleans Gallery ; and was pur- 
chased by the 3rd Duke for 1100/. 
Vandyke painted 3 copies : one in 
the possession of the Crown ; one be- 
longing to the Duke of Devonshire ; 
and this at Groodwood. In the smaU 
library are the third Duke of Rich- 
mond, by Bomney, and the fourth 
Duke (who died in Canada), by 
Jackson, In the billiard-room are 
Bomney*8 portrait of Lord Anson; 
and some landscapes by George 
(d. 1775) and John Smith, his younger 
brother (d. 1764), natives of Chiches- 
ter, and once of considerable reputa- 
tion. . Many of their best pictures 
have been engraved by WooUet. The 
most remarkable picture here, how- 
ever, is the so-called " Cenotaph of 
Lord Damley ;" brought from the 
Chateau d'Aubigny, where it was 
discovered in a ailapidated state. 
There is a duplicate in the possession 
of the Earl of Pomfret. In the right- 
hand comer is the inscription, " Tra- 
gica et lamentabilis intemecio sere- 
nissimi Henrici Scotorum Regis." 
In the centre the figure of Darnley 
is seen exposed be&re the altar of 
a chapel, and near it are his son. 
King James ; the Earl and Coimtess 
of Lennox, his father and mother ; 
and his younger brother ; all kneel- 
ing. The story of Damley's murder 
is told in small compositions arranged 
in different parts of the picture. First 
iappears the actual murder, where 2 
armed figures are drawing the body 
from the bed ; next, the body of Dam- 
ley is shown lying under a tree in the 
orchard ; and last is the battle array 
of Carberry Hill, where queen Mary 
parted from Bothwell. " Below again 
is a view of the city of Edinburgh, 
with Salisbury Crags and Arthur's 
Seat. From 2 of the inscriptions it 
appears that this picture was com- 
menced in October, 1567, when King 
James was 16 months old, and finished 



in' the January following. It was 
thus begun within 7 months after the 
murder. For whom, and by whom, 
this curious picture was designed, is 
not known, though it has been as- 
cribed to Levinvs Venetianus or Vo' 
gelariu9. It has been engraved by 
Vertue. In the stone staircase are 
Hogarth's picture of "The Lady's 
Last Stake," painted for Lord Charle- 
mont ; many landscapes by the 
Smiths; some portraits by Bomney 
and Hudson; and "Antiochus and 
Stratonice " by Barry. In the Long 
HaU are two curious yiews of London 
from the terrace and gardens of 
Richmond House, by CanaUetti, 
The Tapestry Drawing Boom is hung 
virith fine old gobelins, the designs 
from Don Quixote, The chimney* 
piece is by Ba^con. 

Goodwood Park is more attractive 
than the house. The views from the 
higher grounds are very grand ; and 
the trees beat the pictures. Of these 
the Lebanon cedars are the finest. 
1000 were planted by the third duke 
in 1761 ; only 159 now remain, but 
many are of unusual size. The 
largest, in a paddock near the dog- 
kennels, measures 25 ft. in circum- 
ference. The greater nimiber are 
scattered in clumps through the park, 
and on the road to Molecomb, a villa 
within the domain. Remark ialso two 
very large cork-trees opposite the 
principal entrance ; an enormous 
beech opposite the stables ; a spruce 
fir near the kitchen gardens; and 
some deciduous cypresses in the 
High Wood, where is also a fine 
chestnut avenue. In the High Wood 
grounds, not far from the house, is a 
temple containing the famous ** Nep- 
tune and Minerva" slab, found at 
Chichester in 1731, in digging the 
foundations for the Council Chamber ; 
when the remains of stone walls 
were also discovered, no doubt part 
of the temple to which the inscrip- 
tion refers. The stone is of grey 
Purbeck (not Sussex) marble. The 
inscription, as restored, with ahuost 
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certainty, runs thus : the letters in 
Italics mark the conjectural restora- 
tions. 

" Aieptuni et Minervse templam 
pro salute domiis divinae 
ex aactoritaU Tih. Claud. 
Cogidnbni r. leg. aug. in Brit. 
Collegium fabror. et qui in eo 
a sacris sunt d. s. d. donante aream 
Pudente Pudentini fil. 

Gogidubnus, to whom, as a reward 
for his fidelity to the Bomans, many 
cities were given after the successes 
of Plautius and Scapula, here tq^es 
the name of his patron, the Emperor 
Claudius, according to Boman custom. 
Tiie " Collegium fabrorum" may have 
been the company of the carpenters 
or shipbuilders of the port. Nep- 
tune and Minerva were thus their 
natural patrons, the last as the god- 
dess of Arts. Comp. Virg. — 

«' Juxtar montis equum divina Ptdkidis arte.*' 

The deep interest which belongs to 
the Pudentinus part of the inscription 
lias already been noticed. (Chiches- 
ter, ante.} 

The Stables should be visited by 
all who are interested in such matters ; 
they are as complete as possible. 
The dog kennels, once of no small 
celebrity, «have been converted into 
cottages. The phecLsantry formed 
from an old chalk pit,* planted with 
evergreens, should not be missed. 
Above it, nearl}r on the hill top, is 
Caimey Seat, which has ** received its 
name from that of a faithful old 
servant of the family.'* The view 
from the building here, which is open 
for the use of the public, extends far 
along the coasts of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire, and is very striking. 

The race-course, with its yet more 
magnificent prospect, is about a mile 
from the house. Baces were esta- 
blished here in 1802, and the course 
is now one of the best in the king- 
dom. "The celebrity which Good- 
wood races have now obtained is 
entirely owing to the exertions of the 
present duke." They have, perhaps. 



somewhat declined of late years ; but 
the meeting, which takes place in 
August, is still more "aristocratic" 
than either Ascot or Epsom. From 
the course it \b possible to proceed, 
either on foot or on horseback, for 
almost any distance along the heights 
of the chalk hills. The paths and 
wood walks are all open, and all 
beautiful. The beech is here the 
principal tree, smooth stemmed, and 
with little undergrowth. (For the 
eastern line, towards Bignor, see 
post) On Book's or St. Boche's Hill, 
W. (height, 702 ft.), is an ancient 
camp called the Trundle, circular, 
enclosing about 5 acres, with a double 
vallum and deep fosse. In the centre 
are the traces of a small building, 
14 ft. by 11, of flints cemented 
with a very hard mortar. Its age 
and purpose are entirely matters of 
conjecture. From Book's Hill the 
tourist may gain the Midhurst Bead, 
and so return to Chichester. 

A second excursion northward may 
be to Kingly Bottom and Bow SiU. 
This may be prolonged to Up Park 
at pleasure. The road has no special 
interest until Kingly Bottom itself is 
reached, 4 m. from Chichester. This 
is a long narrow vale, lying under 
Bow HiU, an outlying spur of the 
chalk range. It is most picturesquely 
wooded throughout ; but its principal 
feature is a cluster of yew trees of 
very great age and size. The valley 
is said to derive its name from a great 
fight between the men of Chichester 
and a body of invading Danes, about 
the year 900. Many of the leaders 
or " kings " of these last were killed j 
and the 4 large barrows on the side 
of the downs, N. of the valley, are 
said to cover their remains. Two 
of them were opened during the 
Archaeological Association's visit to 
Chichester in 1853, but no discoveries 
were made that could even mark 
their age. At the foot of Stoke Down^ 
on the E. side of Kingly Bottom, are 
a number of circular excavations, on 
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an ftyenige about 10 ft. in diameter, 
and 4 ft. deep. They have been 
thought, perhaps without much rea- 
son, to mark tne site of an ancient 
Kitish village. Similar hollows exist 
on the Dorsetshire downs ; and there 
is a larse group at Worlebury, on the 
coast of Somersetshire. 

In i2ao(on Church, E. of the valley, 
is a monument to one of the Gunter 
family, somewhat resembling those 
at W. Witteney and Selsey. St. John 
the Baptist here stands in the centre, 
whilst male and female figures kneel 
on either side. Close beyond Racton 
is Staratead Park (Charles Dixon, 
Esq.), with its forest of 1666 acres. 
The house was built about 1687 by 
an Earl of Scarborough; but has 
been a good deal altered. In it is 
some good Gibbons carving ; and a 
suit of tapestry brought from Flan- 
ders by me first Lora Scarborough. 
6 suits of tapestry were made at Arras 
for Marlborough and 6 of his gene- 
rals. This Stanstead suit is the 
largest, and represents the battle of 
Wynendaal. 

The forest lies W. of the house ; 
and is divided by 3 great avenues, of 
whidi the central one is 2 miles 
long. The tourist maydther proceed 
through Stanstead f'orest by in- 
different roads to Compiou, uiid so to 
Up Park, or he may return through 
Kingly Bottom, and proceed to it 
by N. Marden. The whole of this 
country is interesting and picturesque. 
Up Park (Lady Featherstonehaugh, 
about 3 m. fr<»n Stanstead) is perhaps 
its finest point. The park is large, 
well wooded, and commands very 
wide land and sea views. The beech 
is the principal tree ; there are some 
clumps of very great size, shadow- 
ing tiie deep ferny hollows. The 
park may be visited ; but the house 
is not generally shown to strangers. 
It was built at the end of the 17th 
cent and is foil of interesting col- 
lections, pictures, carvings, &c. — ^the 
most important being a collection of 
Sevres china, bought about 40 years | 



since for 20,000/., and which must 
now be worth five times that sum. 
From Up Park it is possible to pro- 
ceed along the line of the downs to 
Caking and so back to Chichester. 
^R)thing can be more picturesque 
than the scenery ; but much cannot 
be said for the roads. On the top of 
the downs at Trei/ford are 5 very 
high barrows, placed in a line, and 
called the " Devil's Jumps." 

A still longer, yet by far the most 
intsresting excursion to be made from 
Chichester, is that across the chalk 
range to the Boman remains at Big- 
nor, Bignor may be visited from 
Brighton or Arundel by the help of 
the rail ; or a tour may l>e taken from 
Arundel by Parham and Bignor to 
Petworth, ttma including the 4 most 
interesting points in uiis part of 
Sussex; but the chalk hills, here 
most picturosque and remarkable, 
can nowhere be seen so well as in 
crossing them from Chichester to 
Bignor — about 12 m. The route 
should be by Up Waltham across 
Sutton Bill, and so down upon Bignor ; 
returning to Chichester over Bignor 
HiU and by the line of the ''Stane 
Street." This will be a long summer- 
day's work. The distance, owing to 
steep hiUs and indifferent roads, 
cannot fairly be estimated in miles. 

Eariham, 6 m. from Chichester, 
about J m. from the main road, may 
be visited on the way. Hayley's resi- 
dence here, inherited from his father, 
from whence the "Triumphs of 
Temper" were sent forth, and which 
was long a gathering place for the 
literanr world of his time, was pur- 
chased from the poet by the Bight 
Hon. Wm. Huskisson, the statesman, 
and the first victim of Engliffti rail- 
roads. (For the best notice of Hay- 
ley, by Southey, see Q. R., vol. 31.) 
The house has been greatly altered. 
The church has a remarkable Norm, 
chancel «rch, of the smue type which 
occurs at Araberley and Steyning. 
The rest is E.E. In the diancel is 
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a very beautiful monument, erected 
by Flaxman to a son of Hayley's, An 
angel holding in the right hand a 
palm-branch, raises, with the left, a 
coronal of flowers above his head. 
It is better than any of the Flaxman 
sculptures in the cathedral. The 
verses below, recording his son's 

** Gentle mnnners, his exalted mind, 
Modestly firm, and delicately kind," 

are by the poet. In the N. aisle is 
a tablet to Wm. Huskisson, w;ho is 
buried in the Liverpool cemetery. 

Eartham lies among the low hills 
at the foot of the downs, and the 
scenery increases in interest from 
tliis point. Shortly before reaching 
Up-WaHhaTn, 4 m., a picturesque 
valley opens towards Singleton and 
East Dean. The hills are dotted 
with scattered wood among beds of 
fern ; and the chalk begins to display 
itself more clearly. The little church 
of, Up-Waltham is E. E. with a 
circular apse. There is no E. win- 
dow ; two small lancets are arranged 
on either side. 

At Littleton farm, a short distance 
beyond, the road turns up over Sut- 
ton Hill. The view N., that sud- 
denly breaks upon the spectator as 
he gains the top of the hill, will not 
readily be forgotten. The whole 
sweep of the weald is commanded, 
with hamlets nestled among their 
trees at the foot of the downs ; 
circling roTmctE.,withGhanctonbury 
Eing as a termination. W. is Dune- 
ton Beacon, a still higher point 
than Sutton Hill. A steep, rough 
road descends to the White Horse at 
Sutton, where the tourist had better 
leave his carriage, and proceed on 
foot to Bignor, 1 m., at which place 
there is no inn. The walk is through 
deep lanes with broken banks, over- 
hung with spreading oaks and 
sheaves of traveller's joy — the last a 
marked feature N. of the hills. At 
Bignor Church remark the long lan- 
cete of the chancel. In the church- 
yard are two very large yews. The 



mistress of the villa, whose assistance 
must be invoked, in order to see the 
pavements, which are now preserved 
under lock and key, lives at an ad- 
joining farm. At the angle turning 
into the fields, remai'k a very pic- 
turesque timbered house, with a pro- 
jecting upper story. Nothing can 
be more beautiM than the situa- 
tion of the villa itself. The colon- 
nades of its principal rooms opened 
toward the S.W., to receive the full 
warmth of such sun as was to be 
had **in ultima Britannia;*' and 
looked into the bosom of the green 
hills with their " holts" of beech and 
ash treeS) their scattered junipers 
and hawthorns. The Stane Street 
— the Eoman road from Eegnum 
(Chichester) to Londinium — de- 
scends the hill obliquely in full 
view. Whoever he was, propraetor 
or legate, who fixed his lares here, 
he was certainly not without an eye 
for natural beauty ; although he may 
have had another upon the well- 
stered forests, the territories of Sil- 
vanus and the Dii agrestes, which 
spread round him in all directions. 

Bignor is the " Ad decimmn," the 
station at the 10th milestone from 
Begnum (Chichester), of the Itine- 
raries ; a halting-place which was pro- 
bably established at this point of the 
Boman road on account of the vicinity 
of the great villa ; just as a modem 
railway " lord " procures a station in 
the neighbourhood of his own resi- 
dence. The site of Ad decimum 
was doubtful until 1811, when the 
pavements were first discovered by 
the farmer to whom the land belonged, 
who struck up a fragment in plough- 
ing. There are marks of the plough- 
share on many of the tiles. His 
family still own the villa ; and the 
story of his discovery should by all 
means be heard from the primitive 
old lady who shows the remains, 
and tells how her husband found 
them when driving his father's team. 
The fields had always been known 
by the names of the "Berry" and 
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the "Town" field; in the last of 
which there was a tradition that the 
old ** town " of Bignor had once stood. 
The earth lay from one to two feet 
thick above the pavements. The 
villa was of unusual dimensions. 
** The buildings have been traced 
to an extent of about 600 feet in 
length by nearly 350 ft. in breadth. 
The principal nousehold buildings 
formed about c»ie half that leng£. 
They stood round an inner court, 
which was nearly a rectangular 
parellelogram. ' ' — Wright. The chief 
apartments were on the N.E. side of 
this court, and opened into a crypto- 
porticus, or ambulatory, surrounding 
the courts at the 8.W. corner of 
which were baths and sudatories. 
There are three principal pavements. 
The largest, first discovered, was 
probably that of the triclinium or 
great banqueting hall ; an apartment 
ia 2 divisions, the smaller of which 
lies backward from the court. "It 
is not improbable that there was a 
curtain thrown across, by which the 
two rooms might at will be separated 
or thrown into one." — Wright, Its 
principal decorations are two cir- 
cular compartments, one 7 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, the other 16 ft. The 
smaller exhibits Ganymede and the 
eagle : the larger is divided into six 
compartments, of which those remain- 
ing contain figures of dancing nymphs. 
This pavement so completely resem- 
bles one at Avenches in Switzerland, 
executed about the reign of Titus, that 
this Sussex villa has been assigned 
to ttie same period. In the centre 
of the larger compartment is a stone 
cistern, 4ft. in diameter and 1ft. Sin. 
deep, having a round hole at the 
bottom, connected with a leaden pipe 
for carrying off the water. This is 
also found at Avenches, and not else- 
where. It may possibly have served 
as a fountain. The uneven surface of 
the pavement is caused by the flues 
of the hypocaust, by which the room 
was heated, giving way beneath it. 
A second pavement^ W. of this prin- 



cipal room, displays a remarkable 
head, covered with drapery, and with 
a leafless branch at the side, which 
has been called Winter, and thought 
to have been one of the four seasons 
figured at the comers of the pave- 
ment. It has also been suggested 
(but most improbably) that the head 
is that of a British Druid, with his 
mystic branch of misletoe. The re- 
maining ornaments of this room de- 
serve attention. The third pave- 
ment, a very important one, exhibits 
combats of Cupids, habited as gladi- 
ators; Betiariif with net, trident, 
and short sword ; SecutoreSf with 
shield, greave for the left leg, and 
crested helmet ; and Budiarii, vete- 
rans, holding a rod, and regulating 
the combats. Four different scenes 
are represented. In one, the gladia- 
tors are preparing for the straggle. 
In another, they are engaged in it. 
In a third the retiarius is wounded, 
and the rudiarius is coming to his 
assistance ; and in the last, he has 
fallen, and is disarmed. The N. end 
of the pavement has a semicircular 
division, within which is a female 
head ornamented with a chaplet of 
fiowers, and surrounded by a nimbus 
of a light blue colour. It would 
seem that Venus and Juno brought 
their ancient rivalry into Britain, 
since the appropriation of this head 
is claimed by both. The W. part 
of this room was ornamented by 
Doric columns, of which fragments 
remain. The pavement of a smaller 
room, 20 ft. by 9 ft. 9 in., is entire, 
and shows some graceful patterns. 
Another contains a curious example 
of the open fireplace — the "caminus" 
or ** focus" — upon which logs from the 
Sussex forest were piled up for warm- 
ing the apartment instead of the 
heated air from the hypocaust. The 
remains of the bath, and of an exten- 
sive hypocaust for warming the su- 
datory, lie at the S.W. comer of the 
court. There are portions of smaller 
mosaics, and of numerous other rooms. 
The ambulatory or " crypto-porticus," 
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which surrounded the whole court, 
was 10 ft. wide, with a beautiful 
tesselated pavement. The outer 
court was much larger than the 
inner, which contained the household 
buildings, and ** seems to have been 
surrounded by bare walls, although 
traces of buUdings were found in 
various parts of its interior. The 
walls of this outer court seem to have 
continued so as to surround the whole 
edifice, which perhaps, externally, 
presented merely the appearance of 
a great, irregular, square-waUed en- 
closure." — Wright. Although the 
great size of the villa evidently marks 
it as having been that of one of the 
chief functionaries of the Reguian 
province, the mosaics, in point of 
execution, cannot be compared to 
those of Corinium (Cirencester), or 
of Woodboume in Gloucestershire. 
The work is much rougher, and the 
materials used are not so rich. 
There are no tessersB of coloured 
glass as at Corinium. At Bignor 
Park is preserved a gold ring found 
near the villa ; one of the finest ex- 
amples of Roman art in precious 
metals which has been discovered in 
Britain.. The work is chased, and 
set with an intagUo, representing the 
figure of a warrior holding a buckler 
before him. A few fragments of pot- 
tery, &c., are kept at the villa, in huts 
which have been built over the 
pavements in order to preserve them. 
The present proprietor is, however, 
it is understood, anxious to sell the 
whole of the remains. They should 
not be allowed to leave the spot. 
Half of the interest which at present 
attaches to them will be lost if they 
are removed to the British Museum 
or elsewhere. 

Bignor ^ark (J. Heywood Hawkins, 
Esq.) was long aii appendage to the 
castle of Arundel, and itsed for fat- 
tening deer driven in from the forest. 
The house commands grand views of 
the Weald and South Downs. It was 
long the property of Nicholas Turner, 
Esq., whose daughters, Charlotte 



Smith of *The Old Manor House, ' 
and Mrs. Dorset, authoress of the 
still more widely known * Peacock at 
Home,' both resided here for many 
years. Many of Charlotte Smith's 
sonnets relate to this neighbourhood 
and the banks of the Arun :— • 

" Farewell, Aruoa ! on whose varied shore 
My early vows were paid at Nature's shrfaie .* 

sighing 1 resign 

Thy solitary beauties, and no more 
Or on thy roclcs or in thy woods recline. 
Or on the heath, by moonlight lingering, poro 
On air-drawn phantoms . . . «" 

The house contains some important 
collections, artistic and archaeolo- 
gical, but is not usually shown. 
Among them are " admirable im- 
pressions of Albert Durer's etchings, 
and a marvellously beautiful bronze 
relief of ParisandHelena." — Waagen^ 

Parham (see Rte. 18) may be visited 
from Bignor if the tourist remains 
in the neighbourhood for more than 
a single d!ay. The country at the 
back of the South Downs is no- 
where more interesting or attractive 
than here, but sleepmg accommo- 
dation is somewhat difficult to pro- 
cure. There is a White Horse at 
SuttoUt and another at Bury^ both 
small inns, which may do well 
enough if there are no sportfmien or 
harvest feasts in the way. At Put- 
horottgh and at StorringtoUt each 
about 4 m. off, are very tolerable 
inns ; but at some distance from the 
best scenery. 

'"Fuci, particularly a branched 
species, Fucoides Targionii, occur 
abundantly in the fire-stone, or upper 
greensand, at the foot of the chalk 
downs, near Bignor." — ManteU, 

The return to Chichester should 
be niade over Bignor hiU^ The road 
can scarcely be called one at all; 
and although it is passable for 
wheels, a stout pony will do the 
work far better. The hill sides are 
here much more wooded than in other 
parts of the South Downs, and are 
picturesque in proportion. The 
green ooombes, and the patohes, de- 
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liciouB to tiie eye and tiie imaginar 
tion, of "holt • and "ihaw," as the 
little woods are locally named, to- 
gether with the incessant play of light 
and shade along them, will recall 
Copley Fielding at every step. (For 
a general notice of tiie South Downs 
see IfUrod. : Sussex.) 

Bury HiUt the next E. of Bignor, 
has a large barrow or tumulus on the 
top. There is also a group of bar- 
rows on the S. ridge of Bignor Hill ; 
from the top of which a magnificent 
view opens seaward, with the Isle of 
Wight W., and beyond the Arundel 
woods, E., tiie hill crests above 
Steyning and Brighton. There is 
here a direction post from which the 
Roman road descends in a straight 
line upon Chichester, the cathe(ural 
spire terminating the vista. This 
line may be taken, or another towards 
Slindon, (marked on the post). This 
last is a green road, with very pictur- 
esque trees scattered along its course. 
Bale Park (— Fletcher, Esq.) stands 
on the very edge of the Downs. Re- 
mark the oak-like form taken by the 
beeches on this high ground. 

Slindon beeches^ which are scattered 
up and down a valley at the back of 
Slindon Park, fully deserve their 
celebrity, and should not be neg- 
lected by the artist. Slindon Park 
itself (Countess of Newburgh) is an 
Elizabethan house containing a long 
upper gallery. It is not generally 
shown. An older house here is said 
to have been built by an early Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and Stephen 
Langton, the famous Archbishop of 
Magna Charta (it is also asserted), 
died here. From this point the 
tourist may return to Chichester by 
the West Hampnett road. 



ROUTE 17. 

EAST GRINSTEAD TO HASTINGS. 

(This route will take the tourist 
over the ** Forest ridge," one of the 
most picturesque parts of Sussex. 
The cross-roads are indifferent. Two 
days should be given to this excur- 
sion. The restinig-place may be at 
Mayfield, at Maresfield, or (if much 
accommodation is not required) at a 
tolerable wayside inn, the ** Cross in 
Hand," above Waldron. 

The "Forest ridge " is the name 
given to the elevated tract of sand- 
stone which runs diagonally across 
E. Sussex from Horsham to Hastings. 
It is so called from the remains of 
the great Andredswood« which once 
covered it completely, and of which 
the forests of Ashdown, St. Leonard's, 
Tilgate, and Worth are relics. For 
the geology of this tract, and for the 
history of its ancient iron-works, see 
Introd. : Sussex.) 

From Three Bridges Station a 
branch line runs E. to Ecttt Grinstead, 
7 m. {Inn: Dorset Arms), whose 
church, on its lofty ridge, serves as 
a landmark to all the surrounding 
country. 

East Grinstead Church has been 
3 times rebuilt, the first having been 
destroyed by lightning in 1684. 
The tower of its successor fell in 
1785, and was replaced by that now 
existing; lofty and pinnacled, and 
very effective at a distance. The 
ch. is ded. to St. Swithin, and con- 
tains (preserved from the earlier 
building) a Brass of Catherine, wife 
of P. Lewkner of Brambletye (d. 
1505). Here is also tlie tomb of 
Speaker Abbott (Lord Colchester), 
d. 1829. 

The principal object of interest in 
East Grinstead is SaehoiUe College, 
founded 1609 by Robt. Sackville, 2nd 
Earl of Dorset, whose will provided 
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lOOOZ. for building this college, and 
3302. per annum for the maintenance 
of its inmates, a certain number of 
poor men and women. The foundar 
tion is one of the most liberal since 
the reformation, and recent improve- 
ments have much increased the im- 
portance of the college. The hall 
and chapel have been rebuilt since 
1848, from designs by Butterfield, 
who has also superintended many 
lesser alterations. The college stands 
on high ground, and commands noble 
views towards Ashdown Forest. It 
is of grey sandstone, and forms a 
quadrangle, round which are ar- 
ranged the different apartments. 
A set of rooms on the N. W. side is 
called The Dorset Lodgings, having 
been set apart for the accommodation 
of the founder's family. 

A warden, 2 assistant wardens, 6 
brethren, and 6 sisters, make up the 
present establishment. The patron- 
age is in the Sackville family. 

The town of East Grinstead con- 
tains many old timbered houses. 
About 3 m. S.E. from the ch. are the 
remains of Brambletye House, of no 
great interest in tiiiemselves, and 
which certainly will not now be 
Tisited for the sake of any fictitious 
importance conferred on them by 
Horace Smith's romance. The house 
was built temp. James I. by Sir 
Henry Compton. In 1683 it was 
the property of a Sir James Bick- 
ards, during whose absence at a 
great hunt in Ashdown Forest, runs 
the tradition, the house was searched 
on suspicion of treason. Large sup- 
plies of arms and other military stores 
were discovered, and the news was 
conveyed to Sir James, who escaped 
to Spain without returning to Bram- 
bletye House. This was left imin- 
habited, and gradually fell into decay. 
The few remains are of James I.'s 
time ; but the scenery of the valley 
in which they stand is more attrac- 
tive than the ruins themselves. 

Not far from Bnunbletye is Forest 
Bow, a straggling hamlet said to 



have been originally built for the 
accommodation of the lords and their 
retinue, who came to " rouse the hart" 
in the adjoining Forest of Ashdown. 
Kidbrooke (Lord Colchester) adjoins. 

At Turner's Hill, W. of the Church 
of East Grinstead, is the birthplace 
of the river Medway; which runs 
through Forest Bow and then turns 
northward on her way to the Thames 
her bridegroom. 

From East Grinstead the tourist 
may either descend at once upon Mac 
resfield (Rte. 15), passing from thence 
either W. to Battle or S. to Lewes, or 
he may proceed by Hartfield and 
Rotherfield to Mayfield, thence mak- 
ing his way along the ridge to Battle. 
This last course is to be recommended, 
Some interesting places may be 
visited ; and the peculiar scenery of 
this part of Sussex will be seen to 
the best advantage. 

In either case the tourist will skirt 
the wild district of Ashdoton Forest, 
now bare and treeless, but once 
covered with deep woods of ash and 
beech, the greater part of which 
were destroyed for the use of the 
iron furnaces, when Sussex, and this 
forest ridge in especial, was the 
" Wolverhampton " of England. 
Ashdown is included in the elevated 
line of which Crowborough beacon is 
the highest point, and which stretches 
in a direction from N.W. to S.E. 
between the 2 ranges of chalk hills. 
In all this country ironstone is foimd 
in more or less profusion ; and such 
names as " Furnace Pond," *' Forge 
Pond," "Cinder HiU," "Hammer 
Pond," constantly occur, indicating 
the sites of ancient iron works. (See 
Introdttction : Sussex.) 

The greater part of Ashdown 
Forest lies within the manor of 
Maresfield, and like it, was attach&d 
to the honor of " the Eagle" or 
Pevensey. Amongst other lands 
assigned to John of Gaimt in com- 
pensation for his castle of Richmond, 
was Maresfield, including the forest, 
which henceforth is frequently caUed 
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** Lancaster Great Park." About 
18,000 acres of the forest were en- 
closed within a fence, and well 
stocked with deer. During the civil 
wars, however, the fences were 
broken down and the deer killed; 
and the whole remained waste until 
the Restoration, when it was g^ranted 
to the Earl of Bristol. It is now 
divided among various proprietors. 

The whole of the forest is open 
heathland, here and there rising into 
considerable elevation. At rare in- 
tervals, on the lower ground, a relic 
of the old wood still survives ; but 
the desolation, the prospect of which 
made Drayton's ** Daughters of the 
Weald " 

" Under tbe axe's stroke fetch many a griev- 
ous groan. 

When as the anvirs weight, and hammer's 
dreadful sound. 

E'en rent the hollow woods, and shook the 
queachy ground," 

has been thoroughly accomplished, 
and the chalk downs are scarcely 
more bare of wood than the Forest 
of Ashdown. The scenery is wild, 
broken with deep ** giUs" and glens, 
and from the higher points wide 
views are commanded. Pepping- 
ford Lodge (John Mortimer, Esq.) is 
surrounded by an extensive park, 
well worth a visit for the sake of its 
picturesque scenery. Maresfidd Park 
(J. V. Shelley, Esq.) was one of the 
earliest Sussex residences of the 
Shelleys, who settled here temp. 
Hen. VIII. 

Hartfidd (about 7 m. from East 
Grinstead) lies on the N. edge of the 
forest. The church has E. E. and 
Dec. portions. In this parish are 
some scanty remains of Bolebrook, an 
ancient house of the Sackvilles. It 
was of brick, and dated from the 
15th cent. There are fine views 
from HoUy HiU, Perry HiU^ and 
High Beecfies, all lying N. of the 
village and on the borders of Kent. 

Much of the church at Withyam^ 
(2 m. from Haxtfield) was destroyed 
by lightning early in the 17th cent. ; 



but there are still some E. E. por- 
tions. The Dorset chancel was rebuilt 
in 1624. It contains 3 monuments 
worth notice. The earliest is an 
altar tomb of white marble, for 
Richard Earl of Dorset, d. 1677. 
An infant son lies in the 'centre ; the 
father and mother stand on either 
side ; the earl died before the monu- 
ment, originally intended for the son 
alone, could be erected. The 2 re- 
maining monuments are — ^Duke of 
Dorset, d. 1799 (Nollekens), and 
Duke of Dorset, killed by a fall from 
his horse, 1815 {Fkupman). Pope's 
verses on the Earl of Dorset, who 
died at Bath in 1705, usually printed 
as "in the Church of Witiiyam'* 
are not here^ although the Earl him- 
self 

** The grace of courts, the Muse's pride," 

is buried in the church. 

In this ch., as in Hartfield, and 
others throughout the district, are 
several iron tomb slabs, of local 
manufacture. They are said gene- 
rally to indicate the graves of pro- 
prietors of foimdries. 

S.E. of the church are the remains 
of Buckhurst, for many centuries the 
residence of the Sackvilles. Early 
in the 17th cent, the family obtained 
a grant of Knole in Kent from the 
Crown ; having represented the ** ex- 
treme bad ways ' which made travel- 
ling difficult in the neighbourhood of 
Buckhxurst. Thither Siey removed, 
and the stately old mansion of Buck- 
hurst was suffered to fall into decay, 
a part of the materials being used for 
building Sackville College in East 
Grinstead. The size and import- 
ance of the ancient house may be 
estimated from the ground-plan in 
Walpole's 'Anecdotes of Painters,' 
vol. i. The solitary survivor of so 
much magnificence is the gate tojver, 
of no very great interest. Adjoining 
is the modem house of Bitckhurst 
Park (Lord Delawarr). 

From Withyam the tourist may 
make his way through the K.!^. 
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skirts of Ashdown Forest to Croto- 
horough (4 m.), the greatest eleva- 
tion in this part of the country (804 
ft. above sea-level). The view over 
the foreground slopes of fern, across 
the shadow-swept Weald to the South 
Downs, is worth all the labour of the 
ascent. The sea is visible near 
Beachy Head. Crowborough was 
one 01 the great Sussex beacon sta- 
tions ; and the ** beard of flame" on 
its crest has blazed up on more 
occasions than the approach of the 
Armada. 

1 m. E. of Crowborough Hill is 
Bofherfiddf one of the few Sussex 
churches which can boast of a spire. 
The original church was foimded 
by " the ealdorman Berhtwald of 
Sussex," who had been cured of a 
grievous sickness by a visit to the 
shrine of St. Denys, and who, having 
brought back with him some relics 
from the monastery, built a ch. here 
on his ** Villa of Ridrefeld," in which 
to place them. Berhtwald Ntfter- 
wards (in 792) gave his church to the 
Abbey of St. Denys, which founda- 
tion established a cell here. The 
present ch., ded. to St. Denys, is 
mainly E. E., and has an open roof 
of chestnut. It has lately been well 
restored, when a mural painting, 
representing the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence, was found near the 
pulpit. 

From Rotherfield, by cross roads, 
the tourist may visit Mayfidd (3 m. 
see Rte, 12.) 

All this country will be best ex- 
plored by the pedestrian, who will 
find his pilgrimage in search of the 
picturesque amply rewarded. Owing 
to the peculiar formation of the 
Hastings sand, the whole district is 
broken into hill and valley, forming 
a class of scenery quite distinct from 
that of any other part of Sussex, and 
strongly resembling some comers of 
Devon. Nothing of this is seen from 
any line of railroad. The " pictu- 
resque old villages, the venerable 
farms niched into the hill sides, with 



the * waUeb' oak in front of the 
porch, and the green wish or meadow 
below," the hollow with its group of 
old ash-trees, and deep lanes hung 
with fern and wild flowers, afford a 
succession of pictures well worth the 
seeking. There are tolerable coun- 
try Inns at Mayfidd and at Maresfi^ld, 
which the tourist will find good 
centres. 

From Mayfield a lower spur of the 
forest ridge may be reached at 

HecUhfidd, 6 m., through scenery of 
the character already noticed. The 
summit of the ridge vdU be gained 
at Cross-in-handf where is a small 
country inn. The view from this point 
is magnificent, extending far over the 
Weald E. and W., with the line of 
the S. Downs and the sea in front. 
Heathfield ch. is of no great interest. 
Heathfield Park (G. E. Towery, 
Esq.) was long the residence of 
General Elliot, the famous defender of 
Gibraltar ; whose title of Lord Heath- 
field was derived from this place, 
The house has since been greatly 
altered. The park is very fine, and 
commands noble views : the South 
Down range in especial is seen well 
from here. At the N.W. comer is 
Heathfield Tower, a mark for the 
entire weald, rising as it does from 
ground about 600 ft. above sea-level. 
It was built in honour of the hero of 
Gibraltar (Calpes defensori), by 
Francis Newbery, Esq., to whom 
Lord Heathfield's successor sold the 
estate. From the top of the tower 
the views embrace much of Kent and 
Sussex, with the coast-line from 
Beachy Head to Hastings. 40 
churches are visible. The scene is 
fine, but not finer than that from 
Cross-in-hand. 

About J m. from Heathfield Park 
is Cade Street^ where a tradition 
asserts that Jack Cade, the proposed 
reformer of the commonwealth, was 
killed by Alexander Iden, Sheriff of 
Kent. Cade is said to have been 
playing at bowls in iStie garden of an 
alehouse in the village, when he waa 
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stradt dead by a sbftft from Iden*B 
bow. Uuatbfield ia Keat also claims 
to ha^e been the sceae of Cade's 
dea&; but his name was common 
throughout this part of Sussex, of 
which, in spite of Shakespeare (see 
Bte. 8, Ash/ord), he seems to have 
been a native ; and he is known to 
have been a follower of Lord Dacres, 
to whom Ueathfield Park then be- 
longed. The pillar at Cade Street, 
marking the spot of his supposed 
death, was erected, like Heathfield 
Tower, by Mr. Newbery. 

One of the largest iron fiimaces in 
Sussex was situated about 1 m. below 
Heathfield ch. The cannon cast here 
bore a high reputation, and were 
considered the best manufactured at 
an English foundry. Traces of the 
furnace and banks are still visible ; 
but all working has long ceased. 

At WarbleUm, adjoining Heathfield 
S., are the remains of a Priory of 
Augustinian Canons, removed from 
Hastings by Sir John Pelham, temp. 
Hen. IV. The remains, now ad- 
joining, and forming part of^ a farm- 
house, may be worth examination ; at 
all events the beauty of the site will 
repay a visit. Tanner asserts that 
the intention of removing the monas- 
tery ** never fully took effect ;" but 
the buildings were evidently erected, 
al&ough the Canons may not liave 
been settled there. 

Warbleton Church contains the 
very fine BroM of William Prestwick, 
Prior of Battle (d. 1436). The ap- 
parel of the Cope bears the inscrip- 
tion "Credo quod redemptor mens 
vivit." The canopy, crestai with the 
" pelican in her piety," deserves espe- 
cial notice. A loft in the tow^ is 
said to have been used as a prison 
during the Marian persecutions ; but 
the visitor need not place Implicit 
confidence in certain so-called ap- 
pliances for torture exhibited on the 
door. Richard Woodman, the prin- 
cipal Sussex martyr, whose long ex- 
amination will be found in Fox, was 
certainly confined at Warbleton. He 



was an iron-master ; and &e sites of 
his foundry, and of his dwelling- 
house, adjoining the churchyard, are 
still pointed out Aftw long iuL- 
prisonment he was burnt with others 
in front of the Star inn, at Lewes. 

Bucksteep and CraUe are old man- 
sions, now farmhouses, in this parish, 
and may repay a visit. There is a 
very extensive view from Iwood^ S.£. 
of the viUage. In the parish of 
If aZdron, S.W. of Heathfield, are the 
remains of 3 fine old residences : 
Horeham (of the Dykes) ; Tanners 
(of the Fullers) ; and Popingworih 
(of the Dalrymplee). All three aie 
now farm-houses. 

Keeping along tlie ridge toward 
Battle, DaUington, 4 m., commands a 
noble view from the church tower. 
The Pelham Buckle appears on the 
outside walls. 

BriahtUng Down, which the road 
here skirts, is the highest part of the 
ridge; it commandB perhaps the 
finest panoramic view throughout the 
Weald, — which figures in Turner's 
** Coast Scenery," though not without 
a considerable display of ** Tumerian 
topography." The French coast is 
occasionally visible ; and a grand 
sweep of Sussex, Kent, and Surrey, 
stretches away into the blue distance. 
The highest point of the Down is 
marked by an observatory, 646 ffc. 
above sea-level, built by J. Fuller, 
Esq., of Rose Hill Park. Not far 
from it is a lofty pillar, also a con- 
spicuous landmark, and S£dd to be 
visible from the neighbourhood of 
London. The site of the ancient 
beacon on this Down is called 
" Browns Burgh." 

Brightling Church contains some 
fragments of stained glass, but is of 
no very high interest. 

Bo6e HiU (A. E. Fuller, Esq.), and 
Socknerth (John Hallaway, Esq.), are 
in this parish; 

From Brightling the tourist may if 
he pleases find his way through a 
country full of deep lanes, and i^eep, 
short hills, to Athbumham Piacs 
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(Earl of Ashbumham), 4 m., a place 
which ought to be one of the most 
mteresting in Sussex, but which is in 
reality one of the most disappointing. 
The most adventorous wanderer will 
sound his horn before its portals 
in vain. The relics of Charles I. 
given to his attendant John Ash- 
bumham, and by one of his suc- 
cessors " bequeatiied to the parish 
for ever," " to be exhibited as great 
curiosities," have been removed from 
the church, wh^e they were long 
preserved, to Ashbumham House — 
where, together with other collec- 
tions of great interest, they are en- 
tirely inaccessible to the public. 

The relics (which were exhibited at 
Manchester) consist of the shirt worn 
by Charles on the scaffold, still show- 
ing faint blood spots on the wrists ; 
the king's watch, his white sUk 
drawers, and the sheet thrown over 
the body after the execution. " The 
superstitious of the last, and even of 
the present age, have occasionally 
resorted to Ihese relics for the 
cure of the Eing's evil." (Horsfield.) 

The finest private collection in 
England of MSS. and printed books is 
at Ashbumham Place. The printed 
books nearly equal the GrenvUle 
Library ; and the MS. collection, so 
far as Latin and European languages 
go, is perhaps the most splendid dis- 
play of ancient literature ever brought 
together by a subject. Among other 
treasures preserved here is the well- 
known collection of MSS. made by 
M. Barrois, a Belgian, which con- 
tains some of the most valuable 
productions of Netherlandish art. 
The house also contains a collection 
of old plate, well deserving of ad- 
miration and study; and among the 
armour is an Elizabethan embossed 
suit, an object of the highest rarity 
and value. Three well-known pic- 
tures — the portraits of Bainier Anslo 
and his mother, by Bembrandt (one 
of his most important works) ; a 
village festival by Teniers ; and a fine 
landscape by Chyp — were boi^ht in 



at the sale of Lord AE&bumham's 
collection in 1850, and are probably 
still at Ashbumham Place. 

Ashbumham Church stands in the 
park close to the house, and is ac- 
cessible, though not without some 
difficulty. It was entirely rebuilt by 
the same John Ashbumham, " of the 
bedchamber " to Charles I. and II., 
who died in 1671. It contains the 
monument of himself and his 2 
wives ; and of his brother, Sir 
William Ashbumham. The grey 
church tower combines well with the 
red brick of the mansion, the greater 
part of which is modem, and which 
stands, with gables and a lofty tower, 
a picturesque mass on a knoll in a 
wide "coombe" backed with steep 
woods. No part of this mansion, 
the residence of Fuller's "family 
of stupendous antiquity, wherein the 
eminency hath equalled the anti- 
quity," is shown. There is a public 
path through the park, which the 
stranger wUl do well to follow. It 
commands very striking views, and 
on the S. side the whole line of coast 
is visible, terminating in the grey 
cliff of Beachy Head. 

Bertram de Eshbumham was 
" vice-comes" of Kent and Sussex at 
the time of the Conqueror's invasion. 
Harold's writ, commanding him to 
assemble the ** posse comitatum," 
was, says Fuller, *' lately in the 
possession of this family." 

Ashbumham was famous for its 
iron-furnace, the last which ceased 
working in E. Sussex. Its site, with 
the " hammer ponds," still remain in 
the N. part of the parish. Ashbum- 
ham iron was the best in England. 
** It excelled in quality of toughness ; 
and I have been assured by smiths 
who have used it, that it was no wise 
inferior to the Swedish metal, gene- 
rally accounted the best in the 
world." {M. A, Lower.) 

A drive of 4 m. through a pleasant 
open country, with the grey old 
abbey in sight nearly the whole way, 
will bring the tourist to BaHle (see 
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Rte. 12), whence he may proceed by 
railway (6 m.) to HaUitig$ (Bte. 12). 



ROUTE 18. 

HORSHAM TO SHOREHAM. 

By rail to Horsham (London and 
Brighton Railway, Horsham branch), 
thence by road to Shoreham. 

A short branch line of 9 m. runs 
from the Three Bridges Station, on 
the Brighton Railway (Rte. 14), to 
Horsham. At 

1^ m. Crawley^ is a small Dec. 
church, which has been restored. 
The oaken roof is now uncovered, 
and on one of the tie-beams is carved 
the legend — 

" Man yn wele bewar ; for warldly good 
maketh man blynde. 
Bewar be for wbate comyth be blnde." 

In the centre of the village is a pic- 
turesquely-shattered old oak-tree. 

The line proceeds through a 
wooded district (part of St. Leonard's 
Forest, see post) to 

9 m. Horsham (Pop. of parish 5947. 
Inns : King's H^id ; Anchor). The 
name, says tradition, is m)m the 
Saxon cluef Horsa, who,' it is also 
asserted, was killed near this place. 
A mound at Horsted, near Aylesford 
in Kent, is also pointed out as his 
tomb ; no doubt the true signification 
of the name is hors-ham, the horse 
meadow. 

There is some pleasant country in 
the neighbourhood of Horsham, but 
the only object of interest in the 
place itself is the Churchy which well 
deserves a visit It is E. E. with 



Peip. additions. The nave and chan* 
eel are of one pitch; the chancel 

fable being terminated on either side 
y £. £. buttresses, capped with re- 
markable pilastered pinnacles. The 
interior roofisPerp. ; the lofty arches 
£. E., as is the derestory. Portions 
of the tower may be Norm. The 
large chantry adjoining the, N. porch 
is apparently that called the Trinity 
Chantry, founded by Sir John Caryll, 
temp. Hen. VIIL 

Horsham was long in the hands of 
the powerful house of Braose, to 
whom the building of the church may 
be attributed, and whose wealth seems 
to have been as freely bestowed here 
as at Shoreham (see poet and Rte. 16). 
In the chancel are — the altar tomb, 
with effigy, of Thomas, Lord Braose, d. 
1396 ; much mutilated and scratched, 
but important as an armour study — 
the tomb, with effigy, of Elizabeth 
Delves, d. 1654 ; in white marble and 
very good ; the feet rest on a lion, 
one hand on a book — and a canopied 
altar-tomb of Sussex marble, said to 
be that of Thomas Lord Hoo, d. 
1455, who long acted as Chancier 
of France, and rendered very im- 
portant services to Henry VI. both as 
soldier and statesman. Queen Eliza- 
beth was connected with him through 
the Boleyns, and it is said that the 
tomb was repaired by her order after 
one of her Sussex progresses. On 
the chancel floor is the Brass of a 
priest in a lettered cope. 

E. of the churchycu^ is the Gram- 
mar School, founded 1532 by Richard 
Collier. 

The quarries from which the Hor- 
sham Stone is obtained, with which 
the town is paved, and many Sussex 
churches are roofed, are about 1^ m. 
from the town, but are now little 
worked. Local celebrities are — 
Nicholas of Horsham, a physician 
temp. Hen. VI. and Bamaby Lintot, 
the famous publisher, bom here in 
1675. To his press the world is in- 
debted for Gay's 'Trivia* and 
Pope's * Iliad and Odyssey/ 
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From the churchyard a pleasant 
path leads into Denne Park (C. G. 
Eversfield Esq.), which is open to 
the public. The park is itself high 
ground, and commands fine views 
over the N. Weald ; Leith Hill and 
Tower forming conspicuous land- 
marks. The house is old and partly 
covered with ivy. A fine beech 
avenue, worth visiting, fronts it. From 
a mound marked by some fir-rtrees 
near the entrance from the Horsham 
road is a good view over the town,ha]f- 
buried among tre^. Chesworihy the 
ancient residence of the Braoses, ad- 
joins Denne Park. It is now a farm, 
but deserves examination. 1 m. E. 
is Coolhurst (C. S. Dickens Esq.). 
The house is Elizabethan^ and lately 
rebuilt. 

8L Leonardos Forest, containing 
about 11,000 acres, lies E. of Horsham 
and forms a part of the parish of 
Beeding ; from the rest of which, ad- 
joining Bramber, the castle of the 
Braoses, it is separated by tliree 
entire hundreds. There was in the 
N. E. quarter a chapel of St. Leonard, 
which may have given name to the 
forest. No remains exist, St. Leo- 
nard, whose emblem is a vane, be- 
sides his more especial office of assist- 
ing and releasing prisoners, was one 
of the patrons of travellers by sea 
and land ; and his chapels, both here 
and at Hastings, were in the direct 
routes of passengers to Normandy. 

St. Leonard's forest was held by 
the Braose family probably from the 
time of the Conquest, and is now 
divided among several proprietors. 
It is mostly oak and beech; but has 
some ancient pine scattered through 
it; and there are extensive planta- 
tions of larches. Mike MiUs Bacey the 
principal avenue in it, is 1^ m. long 
and contains 15,000 trees, none of 
which, however, are of more than 80 
years growth — the older avenue 
having been entirely destroyed by 
a tremendous storm of wind. Mike 
Mill, sa3rs the tradition, ran the dis- 
tance for a wager, and dropped dead 



at the end of the race. The eleva- 
tions within the forest are not great, 
though parts are picturesque, and 
there are some deep ** gills " or water- 
courses. It was formerly asserted 
that, like the entire county of 
Devon, the forest could boast of no 
nightingales. Although the country 
round about, says Andrew Borde ♦* ys 
replenysshed with nyghtyngales, they 
will never singe witlun the precincts 
of the foreste, as divers keepers and 
other credible parsons dyd show me.*' 
The nightingales were said to have 
once disturbed a hermit who had 
fixed his cell in the forest ; he be- 
stowed a curse upon them in return 
for their songs ; and from that time 
they were unable to pass the boun- 
daries. "Credible parsons'* in the 
neighbourhood now, however, assert 
that, although the nightingales are 
very capricious — singing in one wood 
and altogether avoiding the next — 
they nevertheless abound within the 
limits of the forest. A greater wonder 
still was the " strange monstrous ser- 
pent or dragon, lately discovered, and 
yet living to the great annoyance and 
divers slaughters both of men and 
cattle, in St. Leonard's forest, August 
1614 ;" but this southern " Dragon of 
Wantley" never attained to great 
celebrity. Its history seems to have 
been developed from an earlier le- 
gend, which asserts that St. Leonard 
himself fought with a "mighty worm " 
in the forest. The strife was renewed 
at many different places, and wherever 
the saint's blood fell to the ground 
patches of lilies of the valley sprang 
up. These flowers still abound here 
in the spring, when all the neighbour- 
hood " goes a lilying." A gloomier 
piece of folk- lore declares that a 
headless phantom springs up behind 
the traveller on horseback through 
the forest by night, and cannot be dis- 
lodged until the boundaries are passed* 
The Arun and the Adur, two of 
the principal Sussex rivers, both have 
their main sources in this forest; 
and the Ouse rises a short distance 
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without the southern boundary. The 
two Ui^e ** hammer ponds " not far 
from Coolbunt are relics of the old 
Sussex iron -works (see ItUrod.). 
Their bottoms and sides are studded 
with a fresh-water mussel (Anodon 
anatina), locally known as the ** Crow 
mussel*' from the eagerness with 
which it is sought and devoured by 
the carrion crow. 

In the forest are Holmbuth (T. 
Broadwood, Esq.)* picturesquely si- 
tuated, and 8t Leonard'* Lodge 
(— Hubbard, Esq.); 4 m. from 
Horsham, and 8. of St. Leonard's 
Forest, is Nvihuret, in which parish 
the woodland sc^iery is perhaps more 
attractive than that of the forest it- 
self, Nuthurgt Lodge (I. T. Nelthorpe, 
Esq.^ commands very fine views, in- 
cludmg a distant fringe of sea. i m. 
N.W. from the house are the remains 
of an ancient castle, which for some 
centuries after the Conquest belonged 
to the family of ** Le Selvage," and 
then to the Braoees. The foundar 
tions are circular, and surrounded bv 
a wide moat. An adjoining well, 
lined with large blocks of stone, is 
caUed the « Nun's WeU." The little 
church of Nuthurst is ancient and 
worth notice. 

At Busper, 5 m. K., was the small 
Benedictine Priory of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. Its origin and date of foun- 
dation are very uncertain, though it 
was probably established by the 
family of Braose. There are no 
traces of the Priory except the name 
of Nunnery House given to its suc- 
cessor. At a farm called Normans 
the family of Mutton professes to 
have been established since the Con- 
quest. A chest is preserved here^ 
said to have been ** brought over the 
water" by the "Mutton" who 
arrived with the Conqueror. The 
ch. has some E. E. portions. In it 
are half-length Brassee of John and 
Agnes Kyggesfeldf^e, about 1375, and 
others of Thos. and Marg. Challoner, 
1532. 

Kn^f>p CasUe, 6 m., with its por- 



trait eallery (see Bte. 14), may be 
visited from Horsham. The excur- 
sion mav easily be made to embrace 
the Nuthurst woods and scenery (see 
arUe\ 

Tnere is no public conveyance from 
Horsham to Pulborough ; but horses 
and carriages are to be had at the 
King's Head. Crossing towards the 
Stane Street 1 m. rt., is Fidd Place, 
the birthplace of Shelley (Aug. 4, 
1 792). Here the poet passed the first 
years of his life, one of his greatest 
amusements being the management 
of a boat upon Wamham pond ; and 
here^ after leaving Eton in 1809, he 
wrote the * Wandering Jew,* a long 
metrical romance, portions of which 
were published in 1831 in * Fraser's 
Magazine,* and the greater part of 
* Queen Mab.' He never returned 
to Field Place after his marriage. 
The house stands low, and com- 
mands no prospect ; some portion is 
ancient, but it has been much al- 
tered. It came into the possession 
of Sir Bysshe Shelley, the poet's 
grandfather, through his marriage 
with the heiress of the Michell family, 
which had resided there for many 
gen^utions. Behind Field Place 
Ues Wamkam CouH (Sir H. Pelly), 
a large modem Elizabethan man- 
sion. Wamham pond, in the S. part 
of this parish, covers 100 acres. 

The Church of Itchingfield, 3 m., 
has a low tower constructed of 
roughly squared oak timb^, which 
is however not earlier than the late 
Dec. period. There are similar 
towers at Wamham and at Slinfold. 
The ch. itself seems to have been 
originally E. E. A skull and cross- 
bones were formerly fixed on one of 
the roof-beams here, a ** memento 
mori" which has only lately been 
removed. 2 m. beyond Itchinfi^d 
the cross-road joins the Boman Stane 
Street, which ran from Begnum (Chi- 
chester) to Londinium (London). 

BiUingshurgt, 1 m., lying on this 
road, like the metropolitan Billings- 
gate (where the road ended), probably 
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retains the name of the great Saxon 
tribe of Billing, of which an offset 
settled here. The ch. well deservee 
attenti(»i. The S. side is very early 
Norman; the rest; mainly Perp.; 
Brass, Thos. and Eliz. Bartlett, 1489. 
Wisiborouah Green, off the road, rt., 
is one oi the places considered by 
Kemble as haying been consecrated 
to Woden, under his name Wise 
(Wish). The ch., on an insulated 
hill, perhaps occupies the site of an 
heathen place of worship ; it is E. E. 
almost without alteration. 

The road, which passes straight 
through the Weald, al&ough showing 
patches of forest on either side, is 
not very picturesque until it reaches 

Pulboroitgh,5im. The large church 
has portions (diancel and K. aisle) 
E. E., the rest early Perp. The 
whole is of a type unusual in Sussex, 
though common in the W. and mid- 
land counties. The font is early 
Norm. Brasses: Thomas Harlyng, 
Oanon of Chichester and rector of 
Eingwood and Pulborough, 1423 
(fine); Edmund Mille and wife, 
1452; and Ed. Mille, his son (in 
furred gown) 1478. These were 
removed from a sepulchral chapel of 
the Mille family, formerly in the 
churchyard. Due W. of the ch. is a 
circular mound, partly artificial, on 
which was a Boman " castellum,"' 
commanding the junction of the 
Arun and Bother. A foundation 
ar<;h still remains. Bemains of a 
circular Boman Mausoleum were 
found at Mare's hill in this parish in 
1817. There are traces of a villa, 
which has been very imperfectiy ex- 
amined, at Borough, K.E. of the 
village, on the brow <rf a hill over- 
looking the Weald. Boman urns and 
coins have fi*equ«itly been found; 
and one of four Boman pigs of lead, 
all of which were stamped with the 
letters — 

•* TCtTRPVIBBEXARG** — 

and discovered here in 1824, may now 
be seen in the gallery at Parham. The 



inscription has not beeii satisfactorily 
explained. The whole of these re- 
lics are due to the neighbourhood 
of the Bomnn road — the 8tane Street 
— ^which passes through Pulborough 
in its way to Bignor and Chichester. 
A short distatice below the church 
are the remains of Old Plaee, the 
mansion of the Apsleys. They seem 
temp. Hen. YI., and are worth ex* 
amination : what remains of the 
bam, is p^haps earlier. 

There is a small inn (The Swan) 
at Pulborough, at which very toler- 
able accommodation can be had. The 
country round has many points of 
interest, although the best scenery, 
dose under the South Downs, is still 
at some distance. 

At Hardham, 1 m. S., are tiie scanty 
remains of a small priory of Augus- 
tinian Canons, founded by Sir William 
Dawtrey temp. Hen. II. The exist- 
ing arches and mouldings are Trans. 
Norm., but of no great interest. The 
rude E.E. ch. is dedicated to St. 
Botolph. Opposite the priory is a 
Boman aitrenchment called Ckanc- 
tonbury, about 400 ft. square, mark- 
ing the S.W. course of the Stane 
Street. 

Pulborough is a central point, 
&om which the tourist may proceed 
— first, along the course of the Bother 
to Petworth 6^ m., passing Stopham, 
Fittieworth, and Egdean. The coun- 
try is pleasant and varied, and there 
is a fine view &om a hill above Stop^ 
ham, the church of which place is 
interesting. It is partly Norm, and 
contains a series of Brakes of the 
Bartelott family, hereditary sene- 
schals to the Earls of Arundel, from 
their first settlement here in the 14th 
e^it. to the time of Charles I. The 
fragments of stained glass are said 
to have been brought from the hall 
windows of the ancient manor-house, 
now rebuilt. — Or he may descend 
upon Arundel, 9 m., crossing Bury 
Hill. — Or thirdly, proceed by a cross 
line which here joins the Stane Street, 
passing at the back of the South 
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Downs, through Storrmgton and 
Hteyniug to Skoreham. 

btorringUm^ 3) m., has a tolerable 
Inn, the WhiU Harte. An omnibus 
runs from here every other day 
during the summer, through Steyn- 
ing to Wortliing. The ch. contains 
two monuments by Westmacott. Ex- 
cursions may be made from here to 
Amberley and Parhsjn. 

The road to Amberley, 3} m., passes 
close under the South Downs, but 
not where they are most attractive. 
The village itself should be visited 
for the sake of the fine ruins of the 
castle built here by Bp. Bede, temp. 
Bich. II . These stand on a low sand 
rock, overlooking a marsh called the 
"Wild Brook*' (brook is generally 
used in Sussex to signify a marsh^, 
from which in summer much turf is 
cut, and a profusion of cranberries 
gathered, but which is flooded in 
winter. The river Arun runs through 
it, and here are still caught the 
"Amberley trout," one of Fuller's 
"four good things" of Sussex. They 
are salmon peel. The castle formed a 
parallelogram, having a square tower 
at each comer rising above the walls, 
and two round towers (S.) flanking 
the gateway, which is not unlike that 
of Lewes. This part is sufficiently 
picturesque. The N, wall is the 
most perfect. On this side was the 
chapel, of which there are still some 
indications. The present dwelling- 
house, in the upper or Green Court, 
was built by Bp. Sherburne 1508. 
In one of the apartments, called the 
Queen*s room, were long preserved 
some curious paintings on pannel, of 
the same character as the series of 
bishops in Chichester Cathedral, the 
work of one of the Bemardis. These 
have now disappeared : but the carved 
ceiling is still worth enquiring for. 
The bishops of Chichester seem to 
have had a residence here from the 
period of the Conquest, but it was 
not castellated unlil 1379. It was 
plundered and dismantled by Wal- 
ler's troop after the surrender of 



Arundel in 1643. The castle is still 
an appendage to the see, but has long 
been under lease. 

The little Church of Amberley will 
be found scarcely less interesting 
than the castle. It has Norm, and 
E. E. portions. The Norm, chancel 
arch resembles that of Eartham, but 
has an enriched soffete. The S. door 
is very rich E. E. On the S. wall are 
traces of mural painting, and the red 
consecration crosses remain on the N. 
and W. walls. Adjoining the pulpit 
is an hour-glass stand. In the S. 
aisle is a small Brass of John WanteU, 
1424 ; a tabard with short sleeves, 
worn over the armour, is enamelled^ 
vert, with 3 tiger's heads argent. 

The diflerence between Amberley 
in its winter and summer dress is 
expressed in the local saying which 
makes the winter reply to, "Where 
do you belong ?" " Amberley — God 
help us :" and the summer ; ** Am- 
berley — where would you live?*' 
The best views of the quaint, old- 
fashioned village^ with its long castle 
walls and low church-tower, are 
gained from the Arundel road on 
the farther side of the river, where 
the downs form a picturesque back- 
ground. Close beyond, the Aran 
runs seaward through its gap in the 
downs, passing under Bury HilJ. 

Parham (Hon. B. Cttrzon), IJ m. 
from Storrington, may be visited in 
returning from Amberley, and is one 
of the most interesting places in 
Sussex. The house is Elizabethan, 
with some modem additions, and 
like many Sussex houses of the same 
character, lies close under the Downs, 
in a fine old chase^ full of the most 
picturesque scenery. It was built 
by Sir Thomas Palmer, early in the 
16th cent., and passed in 1597 to the 
family of Bisshopp, represented by 
the present baroness de la Zouch. 
The great interest of Parham how- 
ever lies in the collections of armour, 
MSS., early printed books, ancient 
plate and metal work, enamels, &c.» 
principally made by the author of 
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the * Monasteries of the Levant. * The 
library contains about 100 writings 
on tablets of stone and wood, or on 
rolls, including 1 ancient Egyptian 
MS. on linen, and 22 on papyrus; 
others on vellum, &c. ; and about 200 
MS. books, mostly folios on vellum. 
These are interesting from their great 
antiquity, 4 or 5 being of the 4th 
century, and several, in the Greek, 
Coptic, and Syriac languages, having 
been written before the year 1000. 
Some are richly illuininated. Many 
are bound in faded velvet, omar 
mented with bosses and plates of 
silver-gilt. The New Testament in 
the Coptic language has been printed 
by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, principally from the 
MSS. at Parham, which have been 
freely tendered to any persons desi- 
rous of studying them. The early 
printed books are about 200 in num- 
ber. Among these are the Maza- 
rine, German, and Greek first Bibles ; 
the 5 folio editions of Shakspeare; 
the Monte Santo di Dio, the earliest 
book containing copperplates ; seve- 
ral Caxtons, and books printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde ; the German and 
Latin editions of De Bry's Voyages ; 
and a dirty-looking foho (from the 
Malone and Chalmers collections), 
containing Montaigne's Essays, 1603, 
and A World of Wonders, 1607, with 
the autograph of W. Shakspeare in 
the beginning. Here are also the 
first editions of Homer and of Virgil, 
on vellum ; &c. &c. 

There is also a collection of ancient 
gold and silver plate, consisting of 
reliquaries, cups, salvers, &c. ; early 
enamels, carvings in ivory, and early 
metal-work. Some of these are set 
with jewels, or are remcurkable for 
the beauty of their workmanship or 
their high antiquity. Of these, be- 
tween 60 and 70 are ecclesiastical ; 
and about 170, things not belonging 
to the church. In the same room 
with the collection of works in metal 
are several early pictures in dis- 
temper^ by Giotto, Giovanni Bellini, 



and others, including an early work 
of Bafiaelle, when he was studying 
under Perugino at Perugia. 

These collections are of course not 
generally shown. The rest of the 
house and its contents are made ac- 
cessible to strangers with great libe- 
rality. 

The haU has the arms and quar-* 
tering of Elizabeth, on the wall, over 
the spot where the qu^en is said to 
have dined, in the year 1592, on her 
way to Cowdray. Bound the walls, 
and in true 'armoires' (cases for 
armour), placed in the window re- 
cesses and behind the screen, is a 
most important collection of armour 
of all countries and ages, the greater 
part of which however is of the 15th 
cent, and came from the desecrated 
church of St. Irene at Constantinople, 
where it was purchased by Mr. 
Curzon. It is the armour of the 
Christian knights who defended Con- 
stantinople against the Sultan Ma- 
homet II. in the year 1452. A MS. 
account of this purchase, and of the 
principal objects of interest in the 
hall, drawn up by Mr. Curzon him- 
self, lies on the great table, and the 
visitor will do well to consult it. 
Bemark especially, in the armoire 
which stands in the oriel, some pieces 
of armour engraved by Hans Burg- 
mair for Maximilian of Austria. — 
A shield which belonged to the un- 
fortunate Courtenay Earl of Devon, 
who caused so much jealous feeling 
between the sisters Mary and Eli- 
zabeth. — A German executioner's 
sword, which has done severe duty 
in its time^ and which may be ho- 
noured, if not for its deeds, at least 
for the result of them, since the 
executioner became ennobled after 
having officiated a certain number 
of times. — A thumb-screw, and curi- 
ous lock from an old house pulled 
down in the High Street at CMches- 
ter. — Two antique helmets (one 
Etruscan) from a tomb in the Nea- 
politan territory of Bari, and the 
finest yet foim<i, with the exception 
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of a similar one preferred at Bignor 
Park : and a small model of a bemiet 
found at Castri (Delphi), and pro- 
bably ** the aalve of some ingenious 
Greek who had vowed a hehuet 
to Apollo." — ^A cylindrical English 
helmet of the 12th cent.— Venetian 
helmets of the 15th cent., retaining 
their original covering of red velvet. 
Here is also some rich Mameluke 
horse furniture. In the case hehirtd 
the tereen is some 15th cent, oriental 
annour from St. Irene, deserving at- 
tentive notice^ especially a breast- 
plate which may perhaps have be- 
longed to the Sultan Mahomet JI. ; 
and a gauntlet and chamfron of 
copper gilt, which, from the Arabic 
inscriptions on them, appear to have 
been made for Saladin. Among the 
groups arranged on the walls, re- 
mark particularly some gilt and em- 
bossed shields of Italian workman- 
ship. 

In the small drawing room are : a 
Holy Family by Pontormo, brought 
from Italy by Mr. Gurzon; two 
Ostades; and four remarkable ena- 
mels on copper, representing the 
seasons, by Pierre Courtois, of Li- 
moges. In a cabinet in this room 
are some analler Eastern curiosities. 
In the dining-room, among others, 
are portraits of Lady Frederick 
Campbell, the widow of the Lord 
.Ferrers who was hanged, by Gains- 
borough ; and Lady Wilmot Horton, 
with the autograph verses upon her 
by Lord Byron, beginning, "She 
walks in beauty like the night." 

The large drawing-room is full of 
portraits of very high interest. 
Henry IV. {Paarbus\ A superb 
Vandyke, of Mary Cnrzon, gover- 
ness of Charles I.'s children, and 
honoured by a public fimeral in 
Westminster Abbey. The Constable 
Bourbon {Titian\ a grand portrait 
which has been more than once en- 
graved. Sir Philip Sydney, Lady 
Sydney, and the Earl of Leicester, aU 
three full-lengths, by Zuoehero, Of 
more uncertain character, but (dl 



worth notice are — the Prince of 
Orangey father of William III. ; 
Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham ; 
Lord Maltravers, eldest son of the 
last Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel ; Earl 
of Worcester ; Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, £etther of Lady Sydney ; and 
Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick, 
elder brother of Leicester. The 
three portraits in this room to be 
enpeeiaUy remarked, however, are the 
Vandyke, the Titian, and the Zuc- 
chero of the Earl of Leicester. On 
either side the fireplace hang two 
curious landscapes on copper, by 
Marco Bicci; a sketch of St. John, 
by Raffadle; a Holy Family, by 
JodidbeUo Flores, the master of Fra 
Angelioo ; and on the opposite wall, 
a large Holy Family, by Carlo Mar- 
raUi, Here are also two very fine 
bustst Poppasa (?) and Augustus 
CiBsar ; the last wonderfully grand. 

In the Morning Boom is a good 
portrait of Lady De la Zouch, by 
Angelica Kaufman. The Old Li- 
brary beyond is hung with Venetian 
stamped leather, having Chinese de- 
signs. 

In ascending to the CfaUery, at the 
top of the house (always a great 
feature in a true Elizabethan man- 
sion), remark the small window open- 
ing into the kitchen, from which the 
mistress might occasionally inspect 
the progress of operations below. 

The Gallery is 158 ft. long, and 
contains a series of historical family 
pictures, many of whidi are curious. 
Among them are. Queen Elizabetli 
at the age of 25. Sir Henry Wootton, 
by Cornelius Jansen. Sir William 
Harvey of Ickworth, " third husband 
of Penelope Darcy, daughter of 
Earl Rivers, who promised her 3 
suitors, Sir George Trenchard, Sir 
John Gage, and this Sir William 
Harvey, that she would marry them 
all in turn," which she did. Charles 
Paget, brother to Lord Paget, con- 
cerned in the Babington plot^ and 
concealed for some time, under the 
name of Boper, on this coast (possibly 
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in Parham), whence he escaped, 1586. 
A large water-colour drawing, about 
8 ft. square, of the Murder of the 
Innocents, by Baffadle : this formed 
one of the hangings in the apartments 
of the paintttr, in his palace in the 
Borgo, at Borne. In one recess 
is a good collection of china, and 
in another a very remarkable as- 
semblage of " literary antiquities," 
MSS., mkstands, and writing imple- 
ments, — among them the pencase of 
Henry VI., from Waddington HaU, 
Yorkshire. On the opposite wall are 
some Eg3rptian antiquities, and others, 
brought from the East by Mr. Cur- 
zon. The most interesting is an ark 
of Egyptian sycamore, from Thebes, 
white and powdery, and covered in 
front with hieroglyphics, among 
which is the cartouche of Amunoph 
I., 1550 B.C. It is thus 50 years 
older than the Mosaic Ark of the 
Covenant^ the form of which in all 
probability resembled this at Par- 
ham, although the dimensions were 
rather larger : — 

I^ength. Width. Height 
ft. in. ft in. ft. in. 

Ark of 0. .. H 2 3 2 3 

Parham Ark 2 9 11 14 

The ark, when discovered, was filled 
with small images of Egyptian divi- 
nities. 

On the floor is the Boman pig of 
lead from Pulborbugh. 

The views from the gallery win- 
dows, toward the Downs on one side^ 
and to Petworth Park on the other, 
should not be imnoticed. 

At the farther end of the gallery 
is the chapel. Over the door are 
three half-lengths (St. John and two 
monks), the work of Andrea^ brother 
of Luca della Bobbia. There is some 
good wood-carviag in the chapel, 
some early stained glass, and a 
curious font (Elizabethan) from a 
ch. in Oxford. A wooden one re- 
sembling it exists at Moulton in 
Lincolnshire, and one in marble at 
St. James's in London. 

The church closely adjoins the 



house, but contains nothing of great 
interest. The font is leaden, and of 
the 14th cent. 

The forest-like park, or rather 
chase, with its thickets of birch and 
whitethorD, and its wide branched 
elms and oaks, the latter especially 
grand and picturesque, is one of the 
finest in Sussex. On all sidea the 
artist will find sylvan pictures of 
the highest beauty, with a back- 
ground of green hill caught here 
and there between the rich masses 
of foliage. Here, in the centre of a 
thick wood of pine and spruce fir, 
is one of the few remaining English 
heronries. Advancing with the ut- 
most caution, the visitor may per- 
haps invade the colony without dis-^ 
turbingit, and hear the "indescribable 
half croaking, half hissing sound," 
uttered by the yoimg birds when in 
the act of being fed. The slightest 
noise, however, even the snapping of 
a stick, will send off the parent birds 
at once. ** The herons assemble early 
in February, and then set about re- 
pairing their nests ; but Hie trees are 
never entirely deserted dnrmg the 
winter months, a few birds, probably 
some of the more backward of the 
preceding season, roosting among 
their boughs every night." (A. E. 
Knox), "fiiey commence laying early 
in March, and from the time the 
young birds are hatched, until late 
in the stmrnier, the parent herons 
forage for them day and night. The 
number of nests has gone on increas- 
ing of late years, there being now 57. 
The Parham heronry has its history. 
Early in the reign of James I. the 
ancestral birds were broug:ht by 
Lord Leicester's steward from Coity 
Castile, in Wales, to Penshurst. There 
they continued for more than 2 cen- 
turies, and then migrated to Michel 
Grove, not far from Arundel, and 
about 8 m. S.E. of Parham. About 
17 years since Michel Grove was 
bought by the Duke of Norfolk, who 
pulled down the house and felled 
1 or 2 trees in the heronry. The 
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birds at onco oommenced their mi- 
eratioD, and in three seasons all had 
found their way to the Parham woods. 
A clump in the vicinity contains a 
raven's nest, ihe only one now known 
in this part of the country. An ac- 
count of the migration of these ravens 
from Petworth is given in Mr. Knox's 
amusing work. 

From Siorrington the road to 8tey- 
ning BtUl keeps close under the 
Downs. The villages of SuUington 
and Washington are picturesque, but 
need not delay the tourist. Widon 
(4 m.) is more important. Some of 
the grandest Down scenery is in this 
parish, including Chandonbury Bing, 
with its dark clump of trees, a land- 
mark for half Sussex. It is the third 
height of tiie S. Downs (see Intraduc- 
turn : Sussex), being 814 feet above 
sea-mark. The entrenchment here is 
circular, and may be of British origin, 
but Roman coins have been found ; 
and the Roman road, running E. and 
W., passed not fSar from the foot of 
the hill. The views in all directions 
from this camp are grand and pano- 
ramic, though the scenery is perhaps 
not so manageable for the artist as 
that among the hills farther E., above 
Bignor and Sutton. Wiston House 
(the Rev. John Goring), below the 
hill, besides its historical interest, 
commands views of extreme beauty. 
The park itself is very fine and undu- 
lating, and the terrace overlooks the 
whole richly wooded valley, E. and 
W., a scene which will not readily be 
forgotten. The house, like Parham, 
is Elizabethan, but has been greatly 
altered. The hall, 40 ft. square and 
40 ft. high, is very fine, and has a 
magnificent wood ceiling of Charles 
I.'s time. The manor long belonged 
to a branch of the great Braose fa- 
mily, from which it passed by mar- 
riage into the hands of the Shirleys 
one of whom. Sir Thomas Shirley, 
built the house about 1576. The 
family was remarkable in many ways. 
Sir Hugh Shirley, the first who set- 
tled in Sussex, was a stanch adher- 



ent of the Red Rose, and one of the 
4 knights who^ clad in royal armour, 
successively encountered and fell 
under the arm of Douglas at Shrews- 
bury, 1403. So Shakspeare — 

•*Hold up thy head, vile Scot, or thou art 

like 
Never to hold it up afcain ! the spirits 
Of Shirley, Stafford, Blunt, are in my arms." 
K. Hen. IV., Pt 1, act v. so. 4. 

His son was present at Agincourt, and 
his grandson. Sir Thomas, had by 
Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Kempe 
of Ollentighe in Kent, 3 sons, the 
famous "Shirley Brothers," whose 
adventures were so full of romance, 
and appeared so wonderful in that 
age, that a play was composed from 
them, •* by a trinily of poets, John 
Day, William Rowley, and George 
Wilkin8,"1607,and acted during their 
lifetime. Anthony Shirley (b. 1565), 
after serving in the Low-Country 
wars, and against the Portuguese 
settlements on the coast of Afnen, 
** where," says Fuller, " the rain 
did stink as it fell down from the 
heavens, and within 6 hours did turn 
into maggots," went in 1598 to Per- 
sia, on a mission, half religious, half 
mercantile ; his main object being to 
induce the Shah to join the Christian 
powers against the Turk. He sailed 
from Venice; discovered coffee at 
Aleppo, ** a drink made of seed that 
will soon intoxicate the brain ;' and, 
after sundry perils from Turks and 
Bedouins, reached Ispahan, where 
Abbas Shah created him a ** Mirza " 
(the first instance of a Christian 
receiving an Oriental title), and aj> 
pointed him ambassador to the courts 
of Europe. After a long series of 
adventures worthy of an Amadis or 
a Palmerin, he died in 1630. Robert 
Shirley, his younger brother, had ac- 
companied him to Persia, where ho 
remained, having married Teresia, 
daughter of a Circassian named Is- 
mael Khan. He too was sent (or 
at least professed to have been sent, 
— see, for the whole story, JSurhe's 
'Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,' vol. i.) 
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as ambassador back to Europes, and 
arriyed in Borne wearing the Persian 
costume, with a crucifix stuck in his 
turban. Thence he returned to Wis- 
ton with his wife, was well received by 
James I., and, after sundry changes, 
died at Kazveen in Persia in 1628, 
and was buried there under his own 
threshold. Teresia ended her life in 
a Roman nunnery. In 1622 Van- 
dyke painted at Home the portraits 
of Bobert Shirley and his wife, now 
at Petworth. Thomas the eldest of 
the 3 brothers, after a life full of 
changes, sold Wiston, and died in 
the Isle of Wight. Their stoiy is a 
curious example of the love of wan- 
dering and adventure which then 
prevailed in England 'as elsewhere, 
and is not without a dash of Spanish 
knight-errantry. 

No Shirley relics now exist in the 
house at Wiston, but the Church con- 
tains some interesting monimients. 
That of Sir Bichard Shirley (died 
1540) exhibits him standing on a rock 
between his 2 wives, with his hands 
stretched towards a dove, represent- 
ing the Holy Spirit. At the sides 
are 2 brackets for figures of patron 
saints. Thedetails are Italian. (Com- 
pare the monuments at Selsey and 
West Hampnett, Bte. 16.) Against 
the wall is the monument of Sir Thos. 
Shirley, father of the brothers, and 
builder of Wiston. Under an arch, 
on the N. side, is a very interesting 
effigy of a child in a close vest, pro- 
bably a son of Sir John de Braose : 
(died 1426). Sir John's own fine 
Brass, inlaid, and powdered all over 
with the words ** Jesu Mercy," lies 
on the floor of the S. chapel! The 
adjustment of the sword is unusual. 
All six shields have the arms of 
Braose. ** Es testis Ghriste, quod non 
jacet lapis iste corpus ut ornetur, sed 
spiritus ut memoretur," runs its in- 
scription, one commonly repeated in 
the brasses of this period. The ch. 
itself is Dec. 

At Steynin^y \\ m., is a tolerable 
Inn (the White Horse), from which 

[Kent & /SttM^o;.] 



an omnibus runs three times a week 
to the railway station at Shoreham. 

The Church of Steyning, now the 
main interest of the place, was ori- 
ginally founded by S. Cuthman, who, 
bom in one of the western coimties, 
was during his youth in the habit of 
miraculously guarding his father's 
sheep by making a circle roimd them, 
which no enemy could break through. 
On his father's death he travelled E. 
with his mother, who was infirm, 
carrying her on a sort of barrow. 
The cord broke^ and Cuthman re- 
placed it by some elder twigs ; a 
party of haymakers close by ridiculed 
him, and ever after a shower fell on 
that meadow when the hay was down. 
The twigs at last gave way again at 
Steyning ; and here, after building a 
hut for his mother and himself, he con- 
structed a timbered church, in which 
he was buried. The coimtry was 
covered with brushwood and thinly 
inhabited ; but many pUgrims came 
to Cuthman's grave, and the town 
gradually sprang up round the 
church. (See Life of S. Cuthman, 
Acta S. Feb. 4, quoted in Sussex 
Archssol. Coll.) 

The neighbouring palace of the 
Saxon kings at Bramber no doubt 
gave importance to the settlement. 
Ethelwolf, father of Alfred, is said to 
have been buried in the ch. of Stey- 
ning A.D. 858, but his body was after- 
wards removed to Winchester. The 
Confessor granted Steyning to the 
Benedictiae Abbey of Fecamp in 
Normandy, and William confirmed 
the grant. A cell existed here nearly 
on tiie site of the present vicarage. 
At the suppression of alien priories 
(1 Edw. IV., 1461) Steyning was 
transferred to the Abbey of Sion. 

Cuthman's church seems to have 
been on the site of that now existing, 
the position of which is very accu- 
rately described in the early life of 
the Saint. The present church, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, is no doubt 
the work of the Fecamp Benedictines. 
It is of two periods. The E. arches 
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of the aisles, and the piers of the E. 
toweiHiroh, are early Korm. ; the rest 
not earlier than 1150. The chancel 
is modem and indifferent. The ori- 
ginal plan of the huilding seems 
never to have been completed (ITtM- 
§ey) ; there was apparently an inten- 
tion of erecting a central tower ; and 
the last piers of the nave are partially 
inoluded in the wall, as if not origin- 
ally meant to cease where thOT now 
do. The present tower is at uie W. 
end. The nave contains " one of the 
most remarkable series of enriched 
pier-arches to be met with anywhere" 
{Sharpe). These were, as usual, 
carved after erection, portions being 
still unfinished. They belong to the 
second period (ciro. 1150). The 
chancel-arch resembles that in the 
church of Graville in Normandy, 
which also belonged to Fecamp. 
(Compare also those at Eartham and 
Amberley.) 

The old gabled house in the street 
leading to the church is called the 
** BroOlerliood Hall,'' and was given 
by William Holland, Alderman of 
Chichester, for the purposes of the 
Grammar School which he founded 
here in 1614. 

The tide seems anciently to have 
risen as high as Steyning, the har- 
bour of which was known as " Portus 
Cuthmanni." It was the highest 
and most ancient harbour here ; the 
sea having gradually retired, first to 
Old, and then to New Shor^am. 

The advantage and importance of 
the haven no doubt induced the 
Saxon kings to establish a fortress 
at Bramber, ^ m. from the town (Sax. 
Brymmhurh, a fortified hUl), possibly 
on the site of a Roman castellum, 
for an ancient road passed from Dover 
to Winchester, imder the Downs ; and 
the remains of a Boman bridge have 
been discovered on it here, atBramber. 
After the Conquest the castle and 
barony were granted to William de 
Braose, and it was one of the princi- 
pal strongholds of that great family. 
As Arundel guarded the entrance to 



the Arun, so this watched over the 
estuary of the river Adur. The view 
from tne Kec^mound is very striking. 
Like Amberley, the castle stands on 
a sort^ promontory overlooking the 
marshes and tree-dotted meadows of 
the Adur. The sea is visible S. and 
E., and W. the hills stretch away in 
rounded outlines of extreme beauty. 
Remark the steep escarpment of the 
chalk hills W., rising direct from the 
plain, like searcliffs, as they no doubt 
once were. (See Lyell, Geol. ; and 
Introd., Su88ex.) Of the actual build- 
ing there are few remains. It formed 
an irregular parallelogram encircled 
by a deep moat^ now filled with trees: 
The baidis are famous for ** wealth ** 
of primroses. A solitary fragment of a 
lofty barbican tower ]i&a itself within 
** like a tall tombstone of the mighty 
race of Braose." In it is a Norm, 
window with herring-bone masonry. 

The Churdi, dedicated to the 
fi&vourite Norm, saint St. Nicholas, 
nestles close under the castle-wall. 
It has some Norm, portions, and 
seems to have been originally cruci- 
form, with a central tower. 

The road from Steyning to Shore- 
ham, 5 m., runs parallel with the 
Adur river through theShorehamCfap, 
one of the transverse valleys of the 
chalk. ** These cross fractures, which 
have become river channels, remark- 
ably correspond on either side of the 
Weald N. and S. Thus the defiles 
of the Wey in the N. Downs, and of 
the Arun in the S., seem to coincide 
in direction." {Lyell.) The trans- 
verse fissures were probably caused 
"by the intensity of the up-heaving 
force toward the caitre of the Weald" 
during the elevation of the Forest 
ridge. (See Introd.) Although the 
Adur here by no means recalls the 
sunshine of its Pyrenean namesake 
(both rivers retain the Celtic Dtpr, 
water), it is the haunt of many rare 
water-birds. ** The river above Shore- 
ham, as far as Seeding Levels, during 
the spring and autumnal months, 
will generally repay the patient ob- 
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serveor, or the persevermg gannei; 
who explores its muddy banks' {A. 
E. Knox) ; and ** the reed warbler 
and its beautiful nest may be found 
during the month of May -In the 
reedy ditches a little to tne W. of 
the old wooden bridge, about a mile 
above Shoreham." (id.) 

The new college at Lancing is 
conspicuous from the road. For it 
and for Shoreham see Bte. 16. 



ROUTE 19. 

GODALMING, BY PETWORTH AND 
MIOHURST, TO CHICHESTER. 

For Grodalming, see Hwndbook for 
Hampshire, 

A coach leaves Godalming daily, 
after the arrival of the midday train, 
for Midhurst^ passing through Pet- 
worth. On alternate days it goes on 
to Chichester. 

1 m. 1. is Milford House (H. 
Knowles, Esq.). The small ch. oppo- 
site was built in 1836. Witley Church, 
2 m., is E. E. with a central tower. 
Some of the windows are early Dec. 
There are some fragments of Perp. 
stained glass. On an altar tomb 
under an open arch between the two 
chancels is a good Brass of ** Thomas 
Jonys and Jane his wife," one of the 
servers of the chamber to Henry 
VIII. The whole church has been 
well restored. From Witley the road 
rapidly descends toward Chidding- 
fold, 3 m., in the WeaJd. The deep 
clay is here thickly covered with 
wood, and the green, branch-shaded 
lanes are enlivened by the venerable 
Bed Riding-hood cloak, still much 
worn throughout the district. About 



Chiddingfold green, over which the 
rocMl passes, eleven glass-houses were 
in existence temp. Eliz. The work- 
ing was then prohibited, on a petition 
from the inhabitants, complaining of 
them as a nuisance. Cinders and 
glass fragments are still found here. 
The ch. is mainly E. E. with some 
later portions. 

We are now fairly in the Weald, 
where the numerous old timbered 
farms and mano]>houses constantly 
remind us of the ancient wealth of 
oak forest; the solitudes of which, 
in their turn, have preserved many 
yeomen families, representatives of 
Chaucer's Franklin, throughout long 
generations. The Entyknapps of 
Pockford, in this parish, are said 
to possess a Saxon charter relating 
to their feum, which has been their 
property ever since the Conquest : 
and tiie families of Wood and Child 
are of almost equal antiquity. The 
famous ironstone of the Weald here 
begins to appear, and there are re- 
mains of frunaces in the S. part of 
the parish. The hard Carstone or 
Clinkers, connected with this iron 
rock, is much used for road-making. 
Hence the excellence of the high- 
ways throughout this part of Surrey 
and Sussex, strongly contrasting with 
the **deep clay and mire" of the 
ancient roads. 

Chiddingfold is one of a group of 
folds ; ancient cattle enclosures in the 
midst of the woodlands, which have 
grown into parishes, Dumfold^^hout 
2 m. rt. of the main road, has an 
early Dec. ch. of some interesi; since 
it is nearly all of one time. The 
small ch. of Alfold, 3 m. beyond, is 
Trans. Norm, and is dedicated to 
St. Wilfred, the first preacher of 
Christianity in this district. The 
country here is still covered with 
wood, and little grain except oats is 
producible. 

2 m. beyond Chiddin^old we enter 
Sussex : 1. are the undulating hills 
and woods of ShilUnglee Park (Earl 
of Winterton), within which is a lake 
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covering about 70 acres. There is 
here some fine forest scenery. The 
road however has no special interest 
untU we reach Petworth, 6 m., the 
long park wall of which it skirts for 
about two miles. 

The town of Petworth TPop. of par 
rish, 8500 — Iniw: the Half Moon, 
best ; the Swan) is a mass of narrow 
and irregular streets, which have 
grown up about the ancient manor of 
the Percios ; who» however, verifving 
the old Danish proverb, that tnere 
are three bad neighbours — a great 
river, a great road, and a great lord — 
cared more for their parks and chases 
than for the town ; and Leland says 
that it had much increased "syns 
the Yerles of Northumberland used 
litle to ly there.'* But its later 
lords have done much for Petworth. 
The market-house in the centre of 
the town, with its bust of "^^liam the 
"Deliverer," was built by George 
O'Brien, Earl of Egremont; and 
beyond the ch. is an almshouse 
founded by Duke Charles of Somer- 
set in the early part of the last cent., 
a remarkable specimen of the brick 
building of that time. The church, 
Perp. for the most part, was restored 
by Lord Egremont ; and the spire is 
an early work of Sir Charles Barry. 
Its most interesting portion is the 
large N. chancel or cnantry, originally 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, in which many of the Percies 
are buried. A memorial of them 
was erected here in 1837, by Lord 
Egremont, then in his 86th year : 
"Mortuis Moriturus." It is a figure 
of Eeligion leaning on a cross, at 
the foot of which is placed an 
open Bible. The left hand holds a 
chalice, and rests on a kind of sarco- 
phagus. The sculptor is Carew," pas 
mSme acad^micien." "Proh pudor 
academise, non academicus," runs the 
inscription : but the work is not too 
good. The Percies commemorated 
and buried here are the ninth Earl, 
long the victim of the Gunpowder 
Plot; Algernon, the tenth ; and Jos- 



cellne^ the eleventh, in whom the 
male line became extinct. Lady 
Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle, 
also rests here, and a further inscrip- 
tion records the somewhat doubt^ 
&ct that in this ch. is buried Josce- 
line de Louvain, who, t^np. Hen. I., 
first brought Petworth into the 
family of the Percies. A far more 
successful monument is the sitting 
figure of Lord Egremont himself 
which- Bailey /octefto* 1840." The 
altar-tomb agamst the N. wall be- 
longs to a knight of the Dawtrey 
family, 1527. The painted vault-ribs 
in this chapel are not to be admired. 
The grand interest of Petworth, 
however, and that which makes it a 
resort of art pilgrims from all parts of 
Europe, is the Park (Col. Wyndham"*, 
with its vast and superb collection of 
pictures. Few English ** honours" can 
show a more undisturbed succession 
than this. It was granted by ** Alice 
la Belle," dowager Queen of Henry I. 
(part of whose dower it had formed), 
to her brother, Josceline de Louvain, 
of the great house of Brabant. 
Josceline married Agnes, heiress of 
the "Percies owte of Northumber- 
land ;" and the manor has ever since 
continued in the hands of this great 
family and its descendants, passing, 
after the death of the last Earl in 
1760, to Charles Duke of Somerset, 
who married Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
only child of Earl Josceline, and 
through his daughter Catherine to 
the Wyndhams, in whose hands it 
now remains. The old castellated 
house of the Percies seems to have 
occupied the same site as the present 
mansion. **It was," says Fuller, •* most 
famous for a stately stable, the best 
of any subject's in Christendom . . . 
affording standing in state for three- 
score horses, with all necessary ac- 
commodations." Edward VI. was en- 
tertained here for some days ; and in 
1703 Charles III. of Spain, " Catholic 
king by the grace of the heretics," 
as Walople calls him, rested some 
days here on his way to visit Queen 
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Anne at Windsor. Such rest was 
needfiil, as the king had ** made no 
stop on the way from Portsmouth, 
except when his coach W£is over- 
thrown or stuck in the mud." He 
was met here by Prince George of 
Denmark, who had encountered simi- 
lar misfortunes in approaching Pet- 
worth from Godalming. The Allied 
Sovereigns, the Prince Kegent, the 
Emperor Alexander, and the King 
of Prussia, who, together with the 
Prince of Wirtemburg and the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburg, visited the 
Earl of Egremont here in 1814, were 
happily subjected to no such perils 
during their progress over roads to 
which the Sussex " clinkers," or iron- 
stone, had by that time been applied. 
Nearly the whole of the earlier 
bidlding was removed by the Duke 
of Somerset, the old chapel being 
the principal part left. The mass of 
the present house is therefore of his 
time (about 1730), but numerous 
alterations and additions were made 
by George O'Brien, Earl of Egre- 
mont. It cannot be said that the 
house possesses the slightest architec- 
tural attraction. The front towards 
the park resembles a strip from an 
indifferent London terrace, of which 
the long straight line is only broken by 
the church spire rising at the back. 

The Petworth collections are at 
present, with very unusual liberality, 
made accessible to strangers at all 
times (with the exception of an hour 
in the middle of the day), whether the 
family are occupying tiie house or 
not. Application should be made at 
the porter's lodge, in the upper part 
of the town. 

The Grand Staircase, into which 
the visitor is first conducted, was 
painted by Louis la Guerre for Duke 
Charles of Somerset. The story 
throughout is that of Prometheus, 
with the exception of the right-hand 
wall, where the Duchess of Somerset 
(the Percy heiress) appears on a 
triumphal car, surrounded by her 
daughters. The paintings are ex- 



cellent specimens of La Guerre ; but 
the. visitor should not linger here, 
since he has a serious extent of work 
before him. For the story of the 
great Percy heiress, "three times a 
wife and twice a widow before she 
was 16," and the cause of the famous 
murder of Thynne, of Longleat (her 
second husband), by a disappointed 
suitor, the Count von Konigsmark, 
see Burke's * Anecdotes of the Aris- 
tocracy,' vol. i. Her father. Earl 
Joscelyn, died at Turin, aged only 26. 
The heiress of all his vast estates was 
married at 13 to the young Earl of 
Ogle, son of the Duke of Newcastle, 
who died within a few months ; then 
to Thynne, of Longleat; and, after 
his murder, to Charles Duke of So- 
merset. She died in 1722, aged 55. 

Of the pictures, many of the Van- 
dykes rank among his finest works, 
and so many genuine pictures by Hol- 
bein as are here assembled are rarely 
to be seen. The works to be chiefly 
noticed are — 

Square Dining-room. — ^Portrait of 
himself (?) : Tintoretto. Philip n. of 
Spain : Sir Antonio More. Male por- 
trait : Titian. Portrait of Philippe 
le Bel, father of the Emperor Charles 
V. : School of Van Eyck. Male por- 
trait : Van uleef, according to Waa- 
gen, but generally attributed to Hol- 
bein. Portrait of a man; School of 
Giovanni Bellini. Catherina Cornaro, 
Queen of Cyprus : Titian. Titian's 
daughter Lavinia holding a kitten : 
Titian. Queen Catherine Parr : Hol- 
bein. Duke of Brabant and his 
daughter Bega, traditional foundress 
of the Beguines : Jordaens. Grand 
landscape, Jacob and Laban : Claude 
Lorraine, " This picture, which Wool- 
lett's masterly engraving has made 
universally known, is, in point of 
size, freshness of the silvery morning 
tones, carefulness of execution, and 
delicacy of gradations, one of the 
most important works of the middle 
period of the master."-— (TTaagfew.) 
Holy Family with Angels : Andrea 
del Sarto. Virgin and Child : Sir J, 
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Heynotda. The young Singer and the 
old Connoisseur : Hogarth. Allegory 
of events in the reign of Charles I. : 
Tenters, Portrait of Woodward the 
comedian : Bet/nolds. Oliver Crom- 
well : ITal/cer. Josceline Percy, 11th 
and last Earl of Northumberland, 
with a dog : Sir P. Lely ; very good. 

The following are all by Vandyck^ 
and deserve the most careful atten- 
tion. Algernon Percy, 10th -Earl of 
Northumberland, with his Countess 
and child : there is a repetition of 
this picture at Hatfield, Marquis of 
SalisDury's. Sir Charles Percy. 
Anne Cavendish. Lady Rich : ** The 
landscape background is unusually 
fine." Mrs. Porter, lady of the bed- 
chamber to Henrietta Maria ; Henry, 
Lord Percy of Alnwick ; Mountjoy 
Blount, Earl of Newport ; and Lord 
€k)ring, with his son. Earl of Straf- 
ford : ** The isomewhat heavy brown- 
ish flesh-tones wore doubtless true 
to life, as they recur in all Yandyck's 
portraits of Lord Strafford. " Henry 
Percy, 9th Earl of Northumberland 
(suspected of having been priyv to 
the Gunpowder Plot, and confined 
for 16 years in tlie Tower) : " This 
picture belongs in every respect to 
the great masterpieces of Vandyck." 
William Prince of Orange (father of 
William III. of England), as a child. 

Duke of Somerset's Boom. — Card- 
players : Jan Matsys (son of Quentin). 
Corps-de-garde : Eeckhout. Land- 
scape : Ltuxis van Uden. Two land- 
scapes : Hohbema. Sea-shore with 
buildings : Claude,. " The effect of 
the clearest nioming light is here 
given with thie utmost delicswy.*' 
Portrait of Claas Van Vourhoot, 
** Brouwer in dos Brouwery Swaan" 
— Brewer in the Swan brewery — 
(written on the back) : Frank Hals. 
Edward VI. under a canopy, date 
1547, the year of his accession, letal 
10: Holbein. The Archduke Leopold, 
with an ecclesiastic and the painter, 
in his^ picture gallery at Brussels, 
of which Teniers was the superin- 
tendent: Teniert. '*The imitation 



of the different masters in the varionfl 
pictures is very happy." Landscape : 
Gatpar Poussin. Landscape : Stpan- 
evdai. Mouth of a cavern, lookiof^ 
out into the country: Old Teniers. 
View of Scheveling, where Charles II. 
embarked on his return to England, 
May 24, 1660 : Van Goyen. Portrait 
of Thomson, the poet : Hudson. 
Henry Percy, 9th "Earl of Northum- 
berland, painted in 1602, when he 
was serving in the Low Country wars : 
Vansomer. Prince Rupert : VareUt. 
Portrait of Brughel, the artist ('* Vel- 
vet Brughel ") : Vandyck, 

On the oak staircase observe two 
concerts of birds, attributed to Snff- 
ders by Dr. Waagen, but generally 
assigned to Hondekoeter. ^ There is a 
repetition of one in the Berlin Mu- 
seum. 

The North Gallery is almost en- 
tirely devoted to English art. There 
are some antique sculptures, most of 
which were collected for the Earl 
of Egremont by Gkivin Hamilton. 
Their interest however is not great. 

Of the modem sculpture notice 
especially Flaamans colossal group 
of the Archangel Michael piercing 
Satan with his spear, and a Shepherd 
Boy, by the same master,** one of his 
best works " ( Waagen). One of Sir 
Richard Westma/iott's most striking 
works is also here, a bas-relief illus- 
trating the passage of Horace : 
** Non sine diis animosus infans," &c. 
The most important pictures here 
are — Children of Charles I : JSir 
Peter Lely. Sleeping Venus and 
Cupid, and Vertumnus and Pomona : 
both by Hoppner. A stormy sea: 
Calcott. Death of Cardinal Beaufort : 
Sir J. Beynolds.' Witches and cal- 
dron ; from Macbeth : Meynolds. Still 
water, with a rock and castle : Wil- 
son. " One of his choicest pictures." 
The Cognoscenti, Patch; and the 
Punch-drinkers, a copy from Hogarth. 
In the last the two red coats disturb 
the harmony of the picture. A scene 
in Windsor Park: Hotwird. Musi- 
dora : Opie. Landsci^e, with shep- 
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herd and shepherdess in foregromid 
(much darkened) ; and another with 
cows and sheep, very beautiful : 
Giiinfihoroudh. View i?i Westmore- 
land (Eydal Water) : Copley Fielding. 
Storm in the Alps, with avalanche : 
Loutherhurg. The Invention of Mu- 
sic : Barry. Edwin (Beattie's Min- 
strel) : WestaU. Rape of Europa : 
HiUim. Michael leaving Adam and 
Eve, having conducted them out of 
Paradise : PhiUips. The Infant 
Shakespeare nursed by Tragedy and 
Comedy (Lady Hamilton) : Bomney. 
Mirth and Melancholy — ^portraits of 
Lady Hamilton and Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, authoress of the * Old Manor 
House :' Romney. Portraits of Lord 
Bodney, Mrs. Musters, General Qiir- 
diner. Lady Craven and son, a lady 
with 3 children, and the children of 
the Earl of Thanet with a dog : all 
by Beynolds. Herodias with the 
head of John the Baptist : Fusdi. 
Jacob's Dream ; and Contemplation : 
by the American artist AlUton. 
Garrick and his villa at Hampton : 
Zoffany and Hodges. Presentation 
of Gmliver to the Queen of Brob- 
dignag ; and Sancho and the Duchess : 
Ledie. Portrait of Alexander Pope : 
Richardson. Dedication of the Prin- 
cess Bridget Plantagenet, daughter 
of Edward IV., to the nunnery at 
Dartford (an extract from Sandford's 
Royal Genealogies is painted on the 
book at the foot of the picture ; the 
princess died at Dartford about 1517); 
Richard III. receiving the young 
Princes in the Tower ; and the 
Murder of the Princes : all three pic- 
tures by Northcote. The most im- 
portant pictures in the Gallery, how- 
ever, are the Turners, of which there 
are many. The Thames and Wind- 
sor Castle ; the Thames at Wey- 
bridge ; the Thames near Windsor 
— an evening scene, with men drag- 
ging a net on shore ; the Thames 
from Eton College ; a scene at Tab- 
ley in Cheshire — the tower in the 
laxe ; an evening scene with a pond 
surrounded by w^ows — cattle drink- 



ing, and men stripping osiers ; a sea- 
view, with an Indiaman and a man-of- 
war ; Echo and Narcissus ; and Jes- 
sica — should all be carefully noticed. 

Red Room. — Adoration of the 
Kings : Hier'onymus Bosch ( Waagen); 
a remarkable picture, which has been 
generally ascribed to Albert Durer. 
Travellers attacked by Robbers; 
Louis XIV. and the Dauphin at 
Lisle : both by Vander Meulen. 
A thunderstorm at sea : Simon de 
Vlieger. Battle of the Boyne : Dirk 
Maas. Hilly country near Nime- 
guen : Albert Cuyp. " Of the best 
time of the master ; and m com- 
position, transparency of colour, and 
unusual richness of detail, it is 
of the highest merit :" Waagen. 
Two prelates kneeling : Rubens. 
Portrait of Prince Boothby ; a 
lady holding a letter; a lady in a 
turban : all three by Reynolds. 
Portraits of Sir Robert Shirley and 
his wife Teresia. (See for a notice of 
the Shirleys of Wiston, Rte. 18.) 
These por^aits are generally attri- 
buted to Vandyck, though Dr. 
Waagen has some doubt. "They 
appear too feeble in drawing and to<) 
heavy in colour." BeUori, however 
(Lives of the Painters), asserts that 
both Sir Robert and his wife were 
painted at Rome about 1622 by Van- 
dyck, then a yoimg man in the ser- 
vice of Cardinal Bentivoglio ; and 
that the pictures were preserved at 
Petworth. Other Vandycks in this 
room are — Frances Howard, Duchess 
of Richmond ; and Anne Brett, wife 
of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middle- 
sex — the "bouncing kind of lady 
mayoress " commented on by Horace 
Walpole at Knole (see Rte. 6). 
Lodowick Stuart, Earl of Richmond ; 
and Ralph, Lord Hopton : both by 
Vansomer. Portrait of an unknown 
lady in black : Rembrandt, An Ad- 
miral, said to be Van Tromp : Van 
der Heist. Countess of Egremont : 
Gainsborough. Charles II. passing 
Whitehall in his carriage : Stoop. 

The Carved Dining-room. — The 
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wallB and oornioes of this room (60 ft. \ 
by 24, and 20 ft. high) are almost , 
covered with delicate wood carvings 
by Gibbons. ** There is one room," 
wrote Walpole to Montague (Aug. 
1749 \ ** gioriouflly flounced all round 
with whole-length pictures, with 
much the finest carving of Gibbons 
tliat ever my eyes beheld. There 
are binls absolutely feathered ; and 
two antique vases with bas-reliefs as 
perfect and beautiful as if they were 
carved by a Grecian master." " 8el- 
den, one of his disciples and assist- 
ants," adiis Walpole, in his 'Anec- 
dotes of Painting ' " (for what one 
hand could execute such plenty of 
laborious productions I), lost his life 
in saving this carving when the 
house was on fire." Jonathan Bit- 
son, a native of Cumberland, was 
employed by George O'Brien, Earl 
of Egremont, and afterwards by 
Colonel Wyndham, in the completion 
of this room, which he has done in a 
style only inferior to that of his 
celebrated predecessor. Portraits of 
Gibbons and of Eitson, both by Clint, 
hang at either end of this room, 
opposite the windows. 

It may be questioned whether the 
pictures here do not suffer from the 
dark framework of the panels, in 
which they are placed without the 
usual gilt moulding; among them, 
remark — Charles Seymour, " the 
proud Duke " of Somerset ; and his 
first wife. Lady Elizabeth Percy ; 
both by Kneller. Lord and Lady 
Seymour of Trowbridge ; both by 
Jansen. A very fine portrait of 
Henry VIIL, painted about 1540, 
by Holbein (that of Anne Boleyn is 
a copy). In the lower panels a 
series of pictures by Turner deserve 
all attention. The subjects are — 
Chichester Canal, sunset ; Petworth 
Park, sunset ; Brighton from the 
sea ; and the lake in Petworth Park. 

Ante-room to Carved Boom. — Por- 
trait of Vandyck : Dohson. Sir Isaac 
Newton : Kneller (probably the best 
portrait of Newton existing). Lord 



Chief Justice Coke : Jansen. John 
Marquis of Granby : Beyru>lds. Por- 
traits of Colonel Wyndham, of Mrs. 
Wyndham and her sons : Grant. A 
nobleman at prayers, and two pil- 
grims : Van Eyck. Sketch for " The 
Preaching of Knox " in Sir Bobert 
Peel's collection : Wilkie. 

Marble Halt. — Three unknown 
portraits : Holbein. Portrait of him- 
self : Vandyck. Cervantes : Velas- 
quez (a very interesting portrait). 
Marshal Turenne : Frank HaU. Por- 
traits of himself and of his wife : 
Bembrandt. Guidobaldo I., 3rd Duke 
of Urbino, from the Albani palace 
at Urbino : Raffaelle. Cardinal de' 
Medici, afterwards Pope Leo X. : 
Titian ; very fine. Paolo Cespedes, 
an eminent Spanish painter, circ. 
1600 (artist unknown). Head of a 
youth : Bronzino. A stream with a 
ferry : Cuyp. Portraits of Macpber- 
son (translator of Ossian), Lord North, 
and Lady Thomond : B^pwlds. Por- 
trait of Mrs. Woffington the actress : 
Hogarth. 

The Beauty Boom — contains (in 
panels) the portraits of several 
ladies of the Court of Queen Anne, 
remarkable for their beauty. They 
are — The Countess of Portland ; 
Duchess of Ormond ; Duchess of 
Devonshire ; Countess of Carlisle ; 
Lady Longueville ; Countess of Pem- 
broke ; and Lady Howe : all by DaJtl. 
Here are also 2 pictures of Louis 
XIY. at Fontainebleau and at Maes- 
tricht : by Vander Meulen, who at- 
tended the ** Grand Monarch " on his 
military expeditions. 

White and Gold Boom.— Here are 
five portraits of noble ladies by 
Vandyck, "whic^ combine all his 
qualities of elegance of conception, 
transparency of colour, and spirited 
treatment :" Wa^igen. They are — 
1. Lady Dorothy Sidney, Countess of 
Sunderland, Waller's "Sacharissa," 
and sister of Algernon Sidney. 2. 
Lady Lucy Percy, Countess of Car- 
lisle, " called by Bishop Warburton 
* the Erinnys of her time ;' and 
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undoubtedly the most enchaQting 
womaa at the court of Charles. 
Celebrated by Voiture, Suckling, and 
half the poets of the day, it would 
nevertheless have been better for 
her had she courted respect more 
and admiration less." (Jesse's Court 
of the Stttarts.) It was this lady's 
father, the 9th Earl of Northumber- 
land, who was confined for so many 
years in the tower. 3. Lady Dorothy 
Percy, Countess of Leicester, sister 
of the Countess of Carlisle, and 
mother of Lady Dorothy Sidney and 
Algernon Sidney. 4. Lady Elizabeth 
Cecil, Countess of Devonshire. 5. 
Lady Anne Carr, Countess of Bed- 
ford, only daughter of the infamous 
Earl and Countess of Somerset, who 
were tried for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. She was the 
mother of the unfortunate Lord Rus- 
sell, who was beheaded. This pic- 
ture is, perhaps, the finest in the 
room ; and has been especially praised 
by Leslie {Handbook for Painters). 
"It is the nicely discriminated in- 
dividual character of every part — 
the freshness and delicacy of his 
colour — and the fine treatment of 
his masses, that have placed Yan- 
dyck so high among portrait-paint- 
ers." — Leslie's Handbook. 

Remark also two pictures by Leslie 
—Charles II. saluting Lady Mar- 
garet Bellenden (from *01d Mor- 
tality ') ; and Lady Lucy Percy, Coun- 
tess of Carlisle, bringing the pardon 
to her father in the tower. During 
the Earl's imprisonment (he was sus- 
pected of having been privy to the 
Gunpowder Plot) he was allowed 
free intercourse with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, a prisoner at Ihe same time ; 
and Harriot, Hughes, and Warner, 
three of the most <;elebrated mathe- 
maticians of the age, were the Earl's 
constant companions, and were called 
"the Earl of Northumberland's 3 
Magi." These persons are all repre- 
sented in the picture. Raleigh stands 
at the farthest end of the table. The 
globe near him was painted from one 



at Petworth as old as the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

ITie Xriftrary.— Virgin and Child : 
Correggio. ' "A beautiful picture; 
in his delicate, but much broken 
tones, like the *Vierge au Panier' 
in the National Ctdlery :" Waagen. 
Early Christians giving instruction : 
Pasqualino. " Giving Bread to the 
hungry :" Teniers. Portrait of Charles 
III., King of Spain and Emperor, 
who visited Petworth in 1703 (see 
ante) : Kneller. Ferdinand d'Adda, 
Papal Nuncio at the Court of James 
II. : Kneller. Portrait of Sir Ni- 
cholas Bacon (father of Lord Bacon), 
setat. 68 (artist unknown). New- 
market Heath in 1724. The Duke 
of Somerset's horse **Grey Wynd- 
ham," has just beaten the Duke of 
Devonshire's " Cricket." The Duke 
of Somerset, with his hat oS, is speak- 
ing to the Duke of Cumberland : 
Wootton. Visit of the Allied Sove- 
reigns to Petworth in 1814 : PhiUips. 
In this room also are 8 small pic- 
tures by Elsheimer, which should be 
noticed from the rarity of this artist's 
works. 

Numerous pictures of less import- 
ance are armnged in the up-stairs 
apartments, which are not shown. 

The tourist should on no account 
leave Petworth without visiting the 
Park, of which the walls are about 
14 m. in circumference. This, like 
the house, is liberally thrown open 
to the public, who may ride or drive 
in it at pleasure. " We were charmed 
with the magnificence of the park," 
wrote Walpole, " which is Percy to 
the backbone." To a stranger fresh 
from the high groimds of Surrey or 
the S. Downs, the wide open sweeps 
of the lower park may at first seem 
tame, but his eye will soon take in 
the totally distinct character of the 
scenery ; and what glory the views 
can sometimes assume he will have 
already seen within in Turner's pio- 
tures. There is a large piece of 
water in front of the house ; grand 
old oaks and beech-clumps are scat^ 
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tered over the heigbta and hollows ; 
and the whole 'is well peopled by 
herds of deer* 

The Upper Park is steeper and 
moreyariea ; and at its highest point 
a noble yiew over the surrounding 
country is obtained from the Prospect 
Tower, which strangers should by all 
means ascend. The ground here 
breaks off sharply in a steep, heathery 
descent toward the N., a foreground 
with which the artist will not quarrel ; 
dose below lies the ancient **Stag 
Park," enclosed and brought into 
eultivation by George O'Brien, Earl 
of Egremont ; and beyond, Hie yiew 
stretches away to the steep crests of 
Famhurst and Heyshott, with the 
line of Blackdown extending behind 
them. B. are the 8. Downs, with 
Ghanctonbnry Ring and its tree 
clump conspicuous ; and E. is a wide 
range of woodlands, the heart of the 
Weald. 

The Rayens* Clump, so called from 
its haying been the annual breeding- 
place of a pair of those birds (see 
Knox's * Ornitk. RarMee '), adjoins 
the ivied tower farther E. (The 
rayens haye now remoyed to Par- 
ham ; but lately (1857) haye been 
seen in the clump again, and may, 
perhaps, return to their old quarters.) 
The yiew is nearly the same as that 
from the Prospect Tower. The 
country lying N. and N.W. of the 
park, howeyer — the corner extend- 
ing toward Hindhead — has an espo- 
cially attractive look, and will repay 
the sketeher's wanderings. 

From Petwprth the yilla at Bignor, 
6 m., may be visited. (See Exc. from 
Chichester, Rte. 16.) For a descrip- 
tion of the Petworth or Sussex 
marble, of which quarries are worked 
in most of the neighbouring parishes, 
see Introd., Stissex. 

The road to Midhurst, 5 m., crosses 
the country nearly parallel with the 
line of the S. Downs, distant about 
3 m. the whole way. The little 
ehurch of TiUington, close outside 
the Great Park, contains some Dec. 



portions. That of Lod$utorih, i m. 
rt., has a sort of ** open cloister of 
timber work '* on the S. side. 1^ m. 
from Midhurst the road enters Cow- 
diav Park, which it crosses. The 
park scenery here is of the finest 
and most "rememberable" kind. 
(See post.) Outside the second park 
gate is tiie Church of JEkisebomey 
Perp. in chsiracter, and originally 
attached to a small house of Benedic- 
tine nuns, founded by John de Bohun, 
temp. Hen. III. Of this there are 
some remains adjoining : the refectory 
is now a bam; and the dormitory 
and some other portions may be 
traced. The S. aisle of the church, now 
ruinous, served as the nuns' chai)el. 
In the chancel is a recumbent effigy 
in alabaster of Sir David Owen (d. 
1542), a natural son of Owen Tudor, 
and in high favour with Henry YIII. 
The effigy, judging from the armour, 
was made during Sir David's lifetime. 
He married an heiress of the Bohuns, 
who were also buried here. Here 
is also the marble monument of 
Lord Montague (d. 1591), the " great 
Roman Catholic Lord," who with 
his sons and grandson, ** a yonge child 
very comelie, seated on horse-back," 
came attended by 200 horse to join 
Elizabeth at Tilbury; a piece of 
loyalty which her Majesty never 
forgot. This monument has been 
removed here from the church at 
Midhurst. 

The old town of Midhurst (Pop. 
1474— Jnr#« ; Angel, Eagle, New Inn) 
stands on an eminence above the 
Rother, navigable from this point to 
its junction with the Aran at Pul- 
borough. The "Schola Grammati- 
calis," which catehes the eye on 
entering, was founded by Gilbert 
Hannam in 1672, and has enjoyed 
considerable reputation. Sir Charles 
Lyell the geologist is one of the most 
eminent of its pupils. The churcli, 
Perp., was chiefly remarkable for l^e 
great Montague tomb, which is now 
at Easeboine. On St. Anne's Hill, 
at the back of the town, may be 
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traced the foundations of the old 
Castle of the Bohuns. 

The ruins of Gowdrayy of which 
the tourist will already have caught 
a glimpse, 1., in passing through the 
park, must not be left unvisited. 
Cowdray remained in the hands of 
the Bohuns until the reign of Henry 
VIII., when their heiress brought it 
to Sir David Owen. .It afterwards 
passed to Sir Anthony Browne, " great 
standardbearer of England," created 
Viscount Montague in 1554, the first 
of seven viscounts in regular succes- 
sion. In 1843 it was sold to the 
Earl of Egmont, the present pos-* 
sessor. There is a modem cottage 
residence in the park, not far from 
the ruins. 

The grand old house of Cowdray 
was entirely destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire in 1793, and in the follow- 
ing month the last Lord Montague, 
stUl ignorant of his loss in England, 
was drowned in attempting to shoot 
the falls of Schafifhausen. The 
house, like Cothele and Haddon Hall, 
was antique in all its fittings and 
" plenishing." " Sir," said Dr. John- 
son, when he visited it from Brighton, 
" I should like to stay here four-and- 
twenty hours. We see here how our 
ancestors lived." It was built by 
Sir WilUam Fitzwilliam, Earl of 
Southampton (whose mother after- 
wards married Sir A. Browne), about 
1530, and was filled with treasures 
of every description ; amongst them 
a series of pictures said to have been 
by Holbein, and somemost interesting 
relics from Battle Abbey. At the 
upper end ~6f the ** Buck Hall " was 
a stag carved in wood, bearing 
shields with the arms of England 
and her standard-bearer ; and round 
the hall were 10 others, "large as 
life, standing, lying, and sitting, with 
small banners of arms supported by 
their feet." 

Of all this splendour the only 
traces remaining are the ivy-covered 
ruins, approached from the town 
through wide iron gates, opening 



on a straight causeway raised above 
the meadows, and passing over the 
"little Bother," which flows along 
the entire W. front. The house was 
quadrangular. Over the archway of 
the principal front are the arms of 
Sir A. Browne. In the court beyond 
was a stately fountain, which is now at 
Woolbeding. The " Buck Hall " was 
immediately opposite, and half-burnt 
portions of the stags that decorated 
it still lie in the quadrangle. E. of 
the hall was the chapel, of which the 
window traceries are tolerably pre- 
served. Traces of the waU-paintmgs 
that decorated some of the principal 
apartments are still visible. 

Although the house at Cowdray 
will no longer show us " how our fore- 
fathers lived," we may get a very toler- 
able picture from the * Book of Orders 
and Eules,' established by Anthony 
Lord Montague (the young child of 
Tilbury) for the direction of his 
household and family here, a.d. 1595. 
This very curious MS. was saved 
from the fire, and has been printed 
in the Suisex Archasol. Collections, 
vol. viL 

Time, which has mouldered these 
ruins into beauty, has dealt still 
more gently witli the magnificent 
chesnuts and limes of the "Close 
Walks," the scene of Queen Eliza- 
beth's ^eastings on the occasion of 
her visit to Lord Montague of the 
"Armada" in 1591. Here it was 
that her Majesty, armed with a cross- 
bow, killed " tlnree or four deer" as 
they were driven past her sylvan 
bower, whilst the Countess of Kil- 
dare, her attendant, very judiciously 
brought down only one. The park, 
full of heights and hollows and 
thickly carpeted with fern, deserves 
all possible exploration. In it, about 
1 m. from the ruins, is Cowdray 
Lodge, the cottage of the Earl of 
Egmont. 

In the neighbourhood of Midhurst 
is Bunford House (B. Cobden, Esq.), 
on the estate which was purchased 
and presented to him by the sup- 
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porten of the Anti - Com Law 
League. 

From Midhnrst the scenery N. to- 
wards F(irf»Aur8(,4iii.,may most easily 
be visited. It is wild and varied; and 
from Henley Hill (about half way) 
the view is very fine. The church at 
Famhurst is small and £. E. In an 
oak wood, rt. of the road, are the 
remains, now a mere heap, of Verdley 
Castle, ** known only to those that 
hunt the marten cat," says Camden, 
and still remote and solitary. It 
was a hunting tower attached to the 
Lordship of Midhurst ; but all archi- 
tectural features were destroyed some 
years since, when the walls were 
used for road-making. About 2 m. 
N.W. from Famhurst are the ruins 
of Shulhrede Friory^in a small valley, 
surrounded with wood, and not to be 
got at without some difficulty. It 
was founded by Sir Ralph de Ardeme 
early in the 13th cent, for five Au- 
gustinian canons, and was suppressed 
by the Bp. of Chichester, ** not with- 
out an eye to his own advantage," 
ten years before the visitation of 
Cromwell's commissioners. The 
only portion of interest that remains 
is the Prior's chamber, a large room 
approached by a stone staircase. 
The walls are covered with rude 
paintings of more than one period. 
Among them is the Nativity, wbere 
the Virgin and Child are surrounded 
by different animals, whose voices 
are made to express articulate sounds. 
A label proceeding from the mouth 
of a cock in the act of crowing, bears 
the words "Christus natus est." A 
duck demands '*Quando quando?" 
and a raven makes answer '* In hac 
nocte, in hac noote." The cow bellows 
"Ubi? ubi?" and the lamb bleats 
*♦ Bethlem, Bethlem." Other paint- 
ings, showing the dress of Elizabeth's 
time, and the arms and motto of 
James I., must have been added after 
the dissolution. 

Along the course of the Rother, 
W. from Midhurst^ are Wbolbeding, 
where the stained glass in the chan- 



cel was removed from the Priory of 
Mottisfont in Hampshire, and Trotton, 
an ancient manor of the Camois 
family . The church, dedicated to St. 
George of England, was rebuilt 
about 1400 by Thomas Lord Camoifi, 
as was the bridge over the Rother, 
close adjoining. In the chancel are 
two very fine Brctssea ; the first, of 
Marguerite de Camoys (d. 1310), and 
probably the earliest brass of a lady 
that exists in England ; the second 
is on the altar tomb of the founder 
and his wife, d. 1419, which stands 
in the centre of the chancel. The 
Elizabeth Lady Camoys, who is re- 
presented here by the side of her 
lord, is no other thsm the widow 
of Hotspur, the "gentle Kate" of 
Shakspeare, who has erred at all 
events in her name^ however truly 
he may have depicted the shrewd- 
ness of her wit. ^ It was no doubt 
Petworth which brought her into 
the neighbourhood of Lord Camoys, 
whom she married after the death 
of Percy. In this parish Otway the 
dramatist was bom, March 3, 1651, 
whilst his father was curate here. 
Collins thus alludes to him in his 
• Od© to Pity ; '— 

" Bat wherefore need I wander wide 
To old Uissus' distant side. 

Deserted stream and mute ? 
Wild Aran too has heard thy strains. 
And Echo, midst my native plains. 

Been soothed by Pity's lute." 

Dure/ord Abbey, in the parish of 
Bogate, 2 m., a small house of Pre- 
monstratensian Canons, was founded 
by Henry Hoese (Hosatus — Hussey) 
about 1169. Some portions of the 
ancient building have been worked 
into the present dwelling-house. 
Near Haben bridge, on an eminence 
above the Arun, about J m. from the 
village of Rogate, are vestiges of a 
tower within a foss : probably erected 
by the Camois, ancient lords of the 
manor. 

The Chichester road, S. of Mid- 
hursi; has some picturesque views ; 
and about 2 m. begins to ascend the 
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line of the South Downs, here of no 
great height. There are some fine 
points however among the spurs that 
strike out northward from the line 
running E. into Hampshire : and 
the tourist may if he pleases walk or 
ride from Cockingy where the road 
crosses the hills, along the westward 
heights by GrafPham and Lavington 
toward Bignor and Arundel. This 
line will give him some of the very 
finest scenery in the South Downs : 
but he should be told that he will 
find but indifferent accommodation at 
the primitive village inns. The view 
(northward) above the village of 
Graffham (about 2 m. from Cocking) 
is very grand and panoramic. " The 
dark hanging woods of Lavington 
clothe the steep hills on one side, 
while on the other their natural forms 
are varied by smaller clumps of beech 
and juniper. Belbw, is the long and 
picturesque valley of the Bother, 
extending from the borders of Hamp- 
shire as far as the eye can reach, and 
varied with wUd heathery commons, 
evergreen woods, brown copses, and 
cultivated fields. Immediately op- 
posite is the elevated ridge of the 
lower green sandstone, the S. boun- 
dary of the Weald of W. Sussex, and 
far in the distance the blue outline 
of the Surrey Downs. (A. E. Knox, 
Game Birds and Wild Fowl.) The 
explosion of the powder-mills at 
Hounslow, March 11, 1850 (50 m. in 
a direct line), made all the pheasants 
in the Lavington woods crow at once. 
At Cocking the archaeologist may 
search for the remains Of a cell, be- 
longing first to the Abbey of Seez, 
and afterwards to the College of 



Arundel. On the edge of HeyehoU 
Downs (E.) are the traces of a forti- 
fied camp. 

Extensive woods stretch away on 
either side of the road beyond Cock- 
ing. The church of Singleton, 2 m., is 
Perp., and uninteresting. At West 
Dean, 1 m., in the midst of the low 
rounded hills and coppices which 
belong to this part of Sussex, is West 
Dean Park (Rev. L. V. Harcourt), 
built by Lord Selsey about 1804, in 
a Strawberry-Hill Gothic. The park 
is extensive and well wooded. West 
Dean church has someE.E. portions, 
and contains a good monument 
(about 1616) to three of the Lewknor 
family, former lords of the manor. 
Either here or at East Dean, 1 m. 1., 
very picturesquely placed at the end 
of a narrow chalk valley, was the 
royal villa of Dene, at which Asser 
for the first time saw King Alfred 
("usque ad regionem dexteralium 
Saxonum, quse Saxonice Suthseaxum 
appellatur, perveni ; ibique ilium in 
villa regia, qusB dicitur Dene, primitus 
vidi. ' * — Vita Alf.). There are now no 
traces of this ancient hunting seat. 
Boman sepulchral urns have been 
found near Ohilgrove in West Dean. 

In Midlavant Church, 1 m., is a 
marble effigy of ** Dame Mary May," 
d. 1681. It was erected during her 
lifetime. 

Goodwood is now the great feature 
(1.) ; and passing the ancient Broil 
entrenchments and the barracks, 
Chichester is entered by the old 
North Street of Boman Begnum. 

(For Chichester and excursions in 
its neighbourhood see Bte. 16.) 
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Abbet Wood, station on the Chatham rail- 
way, 25. 

Abbeys in Kent: Lesnes, 25; Faversham, 66; 
Boxley, 85; Mailing, 88; St. Badigund's, 
151. 

in Sussex : Bayham, 228 ; Battle, 2J4. 

Abbot's Cliff tunnel, near Dover, 14). 

Academy, military, at Woolwich, 24. 

Acrise dourt in Kent, 142. 

Adams, William, the discoverer of Japan, his 
birthplace, 48. 

Ad Decimum, site of the, jij. 

Addington, church, inscription in, its situa- 
ation, 89; park, Druidical remains, 89; 
parish, " Nailbourne " in, 90. 

Adisham, manor granjted to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, 221. 

Adur, the, at Cuckfield, 256 ; an embouchure 
of, 292 ; suspension bridge over, 293 ; 
source of, m ; estuary, J42. 

Ague, the region of, 6$. 

Airey, Professor, localities fixed by, for Cae* 
sar's conquest, 2^4. 

Alard, the, chantry in St Nicholas's church, 
Winchelsea, 247. 

« Alba Via," the, 217. 

Alban's, St, Court, portrait by Jansen in, 222. 

Alboume Manor, an estate of the Juxon 

' family, 264. 

Alciston Manor in Sussex, 282. 

Aldington church, given to Erasmus, ijj ; 
the nun of Kent^ i3)-i}^ 

Aldrington church, 292. 

Alfold, St Wilfred's church, 343. 

Alfred, lands alienated in his reign, 5. 

Alfriston, ancient hostelry at, 281, 282. 

Alkham, church, with Early English chancel, 
at, 142. 

Allington Castle, view of, from Longsole, 
78; history of, 8;, 84; describeil, 85. 

Alphe£^, St, shrine of, Canterbury, 166. 

Alston, Mr., his oyster-beds at Milton, 6j ; 
his " sea-farm" at Whitstable, annual pro- 
duce of his Sheerhess fishery, 187. 

^Amadis de Gaul,' reference to Duke Hum- 
phrey's tower In, 10. 

Amber, found on the coast of Kent, 211. 

Amberley, mined castle, church, picturesque 
old viU^, Jj6. 



ARMOUR. 

Amberstone, the, near Hellingly Park, 285. 

Anderida, supposed site of the ancient, ijo ; 
true site of the ancient 288. 

Andred's Wood, tiie extreme easterly point 
of, 250 ; various etymologies of, 255 ; scen- 
ery of, 256. 

Angmering, East and West, 297 ; park, mi- 
gration of herons from, 298. 

Anne Boleyn, her education at Hever, 1 16. 

Anne of Cleves, scene of her marriage, 5 ; 
first meeting with Henry, 20; priory 
granted to, 27 ; first seen by Henry, J5 ; 
grant of Hever to, 116; place of her first 
landing in England, 210; her house in 
Lewes, 271.' 

Anne of Denmark, her ** House " at Ureen- 
wich, 6. 

Anne, Queen, benefactions of, to Greenwich 
Hospital, 7; memorials of, at Tunbridge 
Wells, 227. 

Anselm, Archbishop, building of, at Canter- 
bury, 161. 

Anson, model of his ship, 9. 

Antiquities of Kent, x ; 9f Sussex, xxii. 

Antonine's Itinerary, the Durolevum of, 70 ; 
the Vagniacse of, 78 ; Keculver mentioned 
in, iQo ; the Ad Decimum of, jij. 

Appleoore, sailing of Danes up the Bother 
to, 2$o ; routes irom, 251. 

Appledram. church, near Chichester, J15. 

Aquila, Gilbert de, priory founded by, 285. 

Architecture, ecclesiastical, military, and do- 
mestic : of Kent xii ; of Sussex, xxii. 

Architecture, example of Norman, 28-2Q ; 
ancient British, sepulchral, 77; domestic, 
of Edward IV.'s time, 06-97 ; example of 
various periods from Edward II. to James 
I., 112 ; ball of the 14th century, 118 ; for- 
tified manor of the 13th, IJ4; Kentish 
tracery, 157 ; Early English transepts and 
choir, 19; ; example of Roman, 206-207 ; 
severe, of Premonstratensian Canons, 228 ; 
example of Dec. and Perp., 23 1 ; specimen 
of early Dec., 246 ; peculiarities of Anglo- 
Saxon, 254 ; of brick, in Sussex, 257 ; of 
the De Warrenes, 267; pier arches in 
Steyning churcfi, J42. 

Aiden, Thomas, bought Faversham Abbey, 
66 ; murder of, 68-69. 

Ardingly, church with wooden porch, 25;. 

Armour, Bayard's suit at Woolwich, 24; 
ancient manufacture of, 26 ; collection of, 
at Parham, ii7-jj8. 
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Arienal, the royal, at Woolwich, ii, az-ij ; 
At Chathaiii, 46. 

Arun, the, navigable. mnUet of, 298 ; canoen 
foaiKl at North Stoke on. 104; main source 
of. ]|j ; Junction of, with the Bother, 2i5 i 
running through Amberiey, 3i6; ruined 
tower above, 352. 

Arundel, situation of the town, 298 ; origin 
of its name, history of the castle, 299 ; 
great hall, library, pictures, ioo ; the l^eep. 
joo-]02 ; parish church of St. Nichulait, 102- 
joj ; ruins of the Malsoo Dieu. the dairy, 
301; the park, 104.. 

Ash church, at Richboruugh, the spire a 
landmark, attar-tombs in, 208. 

Ashbourne, the, in old times forming a har- 
bour, 291. 

Ashbumham Place, Ita collection of MSS. and 
printed books ; church, reputation of its 
iron, J 1 1. 

Asbdown forest, ftamacefl of, 127 ; scenery, 
i28. 

Ashford railway « repairing " station, popu- 
lation oC church, 132 ; birthplace of Cade, 

i|J. 

A»hgrove, in Kent, no. 

Asten, the, coloured waters of, 235. 

Augustine, his share in the fotmdation of 
Rochester cathedral, j6; baptisms in the 
Swale by, 58 ; place of his landing in Eng- 
land, 71 ; convent In Canterbury established 
1^, 160; monastery founded by, 181-182; 
burial-place of, 181 ; efficacious blessing of, 
194 ; his first meeting with Ethelbert, 195 ; 
landing of, in England, 197; chapel in 
RichboTough dedicated to, 208. 

Augnstinian canons, Lesnes Abbey founded 
for, 25 ; priory of nuns at Dartford, 27 ; 

}>riory founded by Robert de Crevecoeur 
6r canons, 93 ; first English bouse of 
Black canons, 186 ; site of a house near 
Hastings, 240: remains of a priory founded 
by John Mansell, 253 ; bouse founded by 
Gilbert de Aquila, 28$; priory atWar- 
bleton, 330; priory founded by Sir Wil- 
liam Dawtrey, 335 ; priory suppressed by 
the Bishop of Chichester, 392. 

Augustine's, St, villa at Ramsgate, 197. 

Aylesford, sepulchral caves at, 26. 

, Saxon traditions of, 75 ; church, IHary, 

manufactures of, 76. 



B. 

Badmonden, cell attached to a foreign priory 
at, 127. 

Baillie's Court, near Little Hampton, be- 
longing to the abbey of Seez, 298. 

Baillie, Dr., his recommendation of Hastings, 

239- 
Balcombe, on the Weald of Sussex, iSS- 
Balsdean, desecrated chapel, 264. 
Balustrade of St. Paul's, furnace where it was 

cast, 228. 



BENEDICTINES. 

Bimcfaild, SazoD council held at, arcfaitectore, 
Ustory of the church, 65. 

Court, 66. 

Barfreston, excursion fnnn Canterboiy to, 
187 ; fine church of, 223. 

Barham Court, tradition of. 126. 

— — church, manor belonged to Fitzurse, 
220 ; Downs, historical memorials of, 221. 

Bathing machines, invention of, 199. 

Bathurst, Launcelot, house built by, 301 

Battle Abbey, scene of the battle, 234 ; story, 
memorable localities, 234, 235 ; foundatioa 
of the abbey, 236; description of, 237; 
church, privileges of the parish, powder- 
mills, 238. 

Battle Hall, near Leeds Castle, 93. 

Baxter, origin ascribed to the isle of Dogs 

by. 5. 

Bayard, his suit of armour at Woolwich, 24. 

Bayford Castle, built by Alfred, 64. 

Bayham Abbey, ruins described, history of, 
228. 

Beachborough House, near Folkestone, 139 ; 
summer-house at, 141 . 

Beachy Head, height of. Parson Darby's 
Hole, wrecks, sea-fowl, 283 ; sea-fight off, 
284. 

Beale, Benjamin, unlucky invention of, 109. 

Bear's Oak, in Penshurst Park, referred to, 
bv Waller, 121. 

Beckenham, village of, 97; celebrities of, 
church and churchyard. Place, 98. 

Becket, Thomas a, abbey dedicated to, 25 ; 
relic of, at Harbledown, 7 ) ; miraculous 
well of, 114; his claim on Saltwood, 136; 
plotting of his murder, 137; story of his 
murder, 167, 168 ; translation of his body 
from the crypt, 171; trial of, in Henry 
VIII.'s reign, 172 ; representations of his 
miracles, 172, 173; reception of, in Sand- 
wich, 201 ; place of his concealment, 209; 
church dedicated to, 316. 

Beddingham, in Sussex, 273- 

Bede, name given by, to Rochester, 31 ; Tha- 
net, in the days of, 194. 

Bedgebury Parle, near Goudhurst, 128. 

Bcechmont Park, in Kent, 1 10. 

Bekesboume, ruins of an archiepiscopal pa- 
lace, 218 ; skirmish of Cesar's army, 219. 

Belerica, the ancient, 134. 

Bell Tout Lighthouse under Beachy Head, 
283. 

Bellot, Lieut, memorial of, at Greenwich, 6. 

Belmont Castle, near Gray's Thurrock, 14. 

Benedictines, nunnery of, founded by Ste- 

Ehen, near Higbam, 32; colony established 
y Gundulf, 36 ; priory at Davington, 70 ; 
nunnery founded by Gundulf, its tribute to 
Rochester, 88 ; priory at Folkestone, 140 ; 
priory at Dover transferred to, 148 ; con- 
vent in Canterbury, 160, 178, 179; college 
of St Augustine in Canterbury, its history, 
181. 182; abbey at West Langdon, 215; 
foundation, consecration of St Martin's 
Abbey at Battle, 236 ; priory at WUming- 
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ton, 282; nunnery at Leominster, 304; 
Box grove Priory, 317 ; priory of St. Mary 
Magdalene, 334 i grant of Edward the Con- 
fessor to the Abbey of Fecamp, 341 ; nun- 
nery founded by John de Bohun, 350. 

Bensted, W. H., ohalk-quarries belonging 
to, 75, 

Berens, H., retreat founded by, 27. 

Bemardi, work of, in Chicheeter cathedral, 
30S ; at Bozgrove, ii8. 

Bersted, church-tower with figures at, 91. 

Bethersden, marble- quarries, bad roads, 
church, IJ2. 

, arcade built of its marble, IJ5. 

Betshanger church, near Deal, 214. 

Bexhill, church, submarine forest, 292. 

-Bexley Heath, mode of transit from A))bey 
Wood to, 26. 

Bexley manor, destination of its rental, 
church, architecture of, 26. 

Bicknor church, in Kent ; Place, 94. 

Biddend»n, Easter Sunday observance in, 129. 

Bifrons House, inscription on, 218. 

Bignor. various routes to, }22; situation of, 
i2j ; Roman villa and pavements, }24 ; 
other relics, park, J25 ; hill, scenery of. 
J 26. 

Billingshurst, etymology of, church, JJ4. 

Bilsington, ruined priory at, 25 j. 

Birchington Church, " wax-house " in the 
churchvard, 200. 

Birling Place, a residence of the Nevilles, 
history of the manor, 90, 

Birling Gap, near Beachy Head, 284. 

Biscuit, mode of baking, at Deptford, 4. 

Bishopsbourne, Hooker's living, church re- 
stored 15 years since, 219. 

Bishopstone, interesting church at, 280. 

Black Cap, the top of Mount Harry, 274. 

Blaclcheath, villas on, historical recollections, 
20; grammar-school, 21. 

Blackwall, means of transit from London to, 
i; described, 11. 

Blacksole Fieldi, battle fought at, in. ' 

Blean, the, tract of forest-land in Kent, 71. 

Bloomfleld, Robert, favourite walk of, 25. 

Blue Wall, the, traversing Romney Marsh, 
251. 

Boar Place, in Chiddlngstone parish, 117. 

Board Hill, in Sussex, 256. 

Boarzell, house in Ticehurst, 230. 

Bockingfold, anciently a forest, 124. 

Bodiam Castle, excursion to, 234 ; date of its 
building, history, ruins, church, 244. 

Bognor, excursions from, 304 ; rocks, 305. 

Bobuns, the, ruins of their mansion, j$j. 

Bolebrook, a house of the SackviUes, ruins of, 
^28. 

Boley Hill, court-leet held on, 4^. 

Bolney, picturesque church at, 2$6; com- 
mon, views from, productions of, 257. 

Bolton. Lavinia Duchess of, buried at Green- 
wich, 10. 

Borden church, 6}. 

Boreshill, Chiddingstone, 1x7. 



BRASSES. 

Borough, in Sussex, Roman villa at, jjj. 

" Borsholder, a dumb," preserved in Water- 
ingbury church, 125. 

Borstalls, in Sussex, 275. 

Bosham, church, its claims to be Anglo- 
Saxon investigated, iij; Dlcul's and 
Warlewast's foundation at, J14 ; repre- 
sented in the Bayeux tapestry ; legend of 
the bells, ib. 

Bossenden Wood, death of Courtenay in, 72. 

Boughton Aluph, large church at, 15}. 

Boughton-under-Blean, Canterbury pilgrims 
at, 71. 

Boughton Hill, view from, 71. 

Boughton Malherbe, in Kent, 95 ; the church 
of, IJI. 

Boughton Monchelsea, remains of a hytena 
discovered near, 95. 

Boughton Place, a residence of the Wottons, 

131. 

Bourne Park, in Kent, 219. 

Bow Creek, Junction of the Lea with the 
Thames at, 11. 

Bow Hill, spur of the chalk-range overlook- 
ing Kingly Bottom, ^21. 

Boxgrove, dissolution of the priory at, 317 ; 
church, beautiful example of E. E. archi- 
tecture, ii8. 

Boxley Abbey, history of, 85 ; ** the Rood of 
Grace," village, origin of the name, 86. 

Boyle, Roger, monument in Preston church 
to, 70. 

Bracklesham Bay, fossil shells found in, ^16. 

Bradbourne Park, 87 ; church, churchyard 
with enormous yew-tree, 1^4. 

Bradsole abbey, origin of the name, 151. 

Brambletyc House, near East Grinstead, J27. 

Bramber, manor forming part of the honour 
of, 265 ; Saxon palace at, 341 ; fortress on 
the site of a castellum, view from, St. Ni- 
cholas' church, J42. 

Braose family, the, hunting-lodge of, 26$ ; 
churches erected by, 29J ; building of, at 
Horsham, 332 ; old residence of, m ; their 
possession of St. Leonard's forest, ib. ; old 
castle of, 334; a manor of, 340; brass of 
Sir John in Wiston cliurch, J41 ; strong- 
hold at the month of the Adur, }42. 

Brasses : in Erith church, ij ; in Stone church, 
14; Northfleet, 15; East Wickham, 26; 
St. Mary Cray, 27 ; Dartford, 16. ; Horton 
Kirkby, 29; Famingham, jo; CliflFe, 32; 
Cowling, ;; ; Strood, ib. ; Chatham, 47 ; St. 
James, in the Isle of Grain, 49 ; Cobham. 
5J, 54; Minster, 60; Rainbam, 61 ; New- 
ington, 63 ; Milton, 64; Bredgar, ib.; Fa- 
versham, 67 ; Sheldwich, 71 ; Qraveney, 
16. ; Luddesdon, 74 ; Hailing, ib. : Ayles- 
ford, 76; Maidstone, 80; East Mailing, 
87; West Mailing, 88; Addington, 89; 
Bromley, 99 ; Hayes, 102 ; Chelsneld, 104 ; 
Chevening, 105 ; Sevenoalcs, ib. ; Seal, no ; 
Ightham, t6. ; Wrotham, 1 1 1 ; Sundridge, 
112; Westerham, 113; Kemsing, 114; 
Lullingstone, X15; Hever,xi6; PenshuTBt, 
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121 ; Horamonden. 127'; Cnmbrook, Goud- 
hor8t|i28; East Sutton, Plackley, 131; 
Betheraden, ABhford, iji; Great Chart, 
Addington. ij); Bradboume, IJ4; Salt- 
wcxNl, IJ7; Folkestone, IJ9; Newington, 
Acrise, 142; Gtaartbain, 157; Monkton, 
196 ; St. Nicholas at Wade, ib. ; St Law- 
rence, 197; St. John's, Margate, 200; 
Birchington, ib. ; Ash, 208 ; Upper HardreSi 
219; Barham, 220; GtKNlnestone, 222. 

Brasses fonnd in Sussex .* in Ticehurst church, 
2|o; Etchingfaam, iji; Battle, 238; 'St. 
Clement's, Hastings, 240; Northiam, 241 ; 
St. Nicholas, Winchelsea, 247; Rye, 240; 
New Romney, L^d, 2$2; Woodchurcn, 
25); Ardingly, 25$; Slaughaxn, 2$6;We8t 
Grinstead, 264 ; Cowfold, 265 ; St. Midiael 
in Lewes, 271 ; Fletching, 277 ; Basted, 
ib. ; Isfleld, 278 ; Unrstmonceux, 288 ; 
Shorehaxn, 29?; Broadwater, 294; East 
Griustead, 126; Warbleton, |)o; Hotb- 
bam, i}i\ Rusper, ^^4; Billingshurst, 
PuIboTougfa, 135; Stapnun, ib. i Amber- 
ley, }j6; Wiston, 341; Whitley, i4? ; 
Woolbeding, 352. 

Brasted, in Kent, iri. 

Brede, the, junction of, with the Tillingham 
and Rother, 248. 

— — churcli, French flamb<^ant work in, 
J42 ; Place, built, the end of the 14th cen- 
tury, 242, 24J. 

Bredgar, chantry at, 64. 

Brenchley Toll, a landmark, in Kent, 127. 

Brenzet, St. Eanswith's church, 251. 

Brickwall Park, birthplace of an arcfabisbop, 
house, curiosities, relic of Queen Elizabeth 
in, 24J. 

Bridge, curious carvings in relief in the 
church, 217. 

Brlgfatling Down, views f^om, observatory on, 
3io. 

Brighton, lodgings at, 259 ; origin and his- 
tory, 260; notabilities, 161, 262; return 
tour to London from, 264 ; coaches from, ib. 

Brishing, stream flowing undeiiground 
from, 95. 

British antiquities in Kent, x ; embankments 
on the Thames, sujmosed to be, 12 ; sepul- 
chres, 17 ; traces of a battle with Hengist, 
26; "via sacra," 61; the cromlech Kit's 
Coity House, the Countless Stones, 77; 
sepulchres, 78 ; cromlech, circles, sepul- 
chral chamDers at Addington, 89, 90; 
pottery found in Camden Park, 100 ; the 
supposed site of Noviomagus, 102; sup- 
posed locality of a battle, 1^9 ; name of 
Tbanet, 194. 

— — - in Sussex, xxii ; earthworks at Kenard- 
ington, 255 ; circular camp, 298 ; oval camp 
on the South Downs, 262 ; Druidlcal remains 
on the South Downs, 26j ; canoes, 304. 

Broadhurst, Leighton's residence at, 257. 

Broadstairs, origin of the name, source of its 
prosperity, 199. 

Broadwater, fine church at, 294. 



CAMDEN. 

Brocklyn, 86. 

Bromley, walk from Beckenham to, situa- 
tion, history of the town, 98 ; archiepisco- 
pal palace, ib. ; palace. garden, church and 
churchyard, 99 ; college founded by Bishop 
Warner, t6. ; road to Sevenoaks from, loi. 

Brompton, its barracks, 47. 

Broolc. Sussex signification of, )i6. 

Brooke, Sir Wm., almshouse founded by, 

$4- 
Brookland, bell-tower at, built of timber, 

251. 

Broome Park, in Kent, 220. 

Broomham Park, in Sussex, 242. 

Browne, Sir Anttiony, his succession to Cow- 
dray, 251. 

Browne, Sir Anthony, grant of Battle Abbey 
to, 2JO ; tomb of, 2j8. 

Brown, Capability, grounds laid out by. 26. 

Brown's Bnr|^, beawoon on Brightling Down, 
Jjo. 

Broyle, the, near Chichester, ji). 

Buckhurst, old residence of the Sackvilles, 
Park, )28. 

Ba<^land, on the Donr, 224. 

Bncksteep, old mansion house in Warbleton, 

Burgess Hill railway station near Brighton, 

257. 
Bui^h, Hubert de, scene of his meeting with 

the malcontent barons, 13 ; his defence of 

Dover, i4}-i44; part taken by, in the 

translation of Becket's body, 191. 
Burham, Knights Hospitallers' church, 75. 
Burpham, ossicula of starfish found at, 104. 
Burston, now a farm-aouse, view flrom, 124. 
Burwash church contains oldest specimen of 

Sussex founder's workmanship, nt. 
Bury Hill, barrows on, view from, J26. 
Buxted, church with shingled spire, 277; 

Place, 278. 
Byron, Lord, his description of the view of 

London, 24 ; at Hastings, 240. 

C. 

Cabot, Sebastian, fleet of, at Gravesend, 15. 
Cabum, Mount, position of, 273 ; camp on, 

274- 

Cade Street, traditionary scene of Jack Cade's 
murder, 320-330. 

Cade, his birtnplace, 133. 

Caesar, Julius, probable landing -place of, 
212; traces of entrenchments of, 214-215. 

Caistor, Roman pottery made at, 62. 

Cakehun, Bishop Sherborne's tower at, 317. 

Cale Hill, a seat of the DarcUs, 132. 

Camber castle, date of its dismantlement, 
retiring of the sea from, 248 

Camden, quoted in reference to the 'Golden 
Hind,' 5 ; flxes the Counnenoe of Ptolemy, 
x8 ; source of revenues appropriated by, to 
founding an Oxford professorship, 26 ; testi- 
mony of, to Chatham dock^ud, 45 ; duirac- 
ter given to the people of Thanet by, 195. 
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Cnmer, in the parisa of Meopham, 32, 

Camomile on Bolney CknnmoD, 257. 

Canals, history of the Thames and Medway, 
16; the Military, from Hythe to Apple- 
dore, 136. 

Canary grass, its introdnction into England, 
189. 

Cannon, iron, place of the first casting of, 
278. 

Canterbury, sack of, by the Danes, 10 ; well, 
used by pilgrims to, 54 ; means of transit 
to, 61 ; archbishop's vineyard, 66 ; view of 
the cathedral, 72 ; view of, flrom Harble- 
down, 7; ; palaces belonging to the see, 
106; earliest founder of the cathedral, 156; 
entrance to, gates of, 158 ; description, his- 
tory of, 159; the cathedral described, 159- 
160; its history, 160-161; the present 
cathedral, 162; nave, i62'i64; choir, 164- 
170; reredoB, 165; organ, 166; scene of 
Becket's murder, 167 ; 8t. Andrew's tower, 
169; Trinity chapel, 170; translation of 
Becket's body, 171; royal pilgrims, 171- 
172 ; Trinity chapel windows, 172 ; monu- 
ments and tombs, 175-177; the corona, 
174; Anselm's tower, 175; the crypt, 176- 
178 ; exterior of the cathedral towers, 178 ; 
Prior's court, Chapter library, 179; Dean- 
ery, grammar school, 180 ; the ardibishop's 
palace, its history, 181 ; history of St. 
Augustine's college, 1 81-18; ; the present 
college described, 183; St. Martin's, the 
mother church of England, 183-185 ; Dane 
John, castle, 185 ; churches and religious 
houses, 186 ; museum, guildhall, 186, 187. 

Canterbury, archbishops of, their hereditary 
stewards, 123 \ castle restored to, by King 
John, 137 ; history of their palace at 
Charing, 155 ; x)aluoe in Canterbury, 181 ; 
palace of Ford, 189; first Saxon, 191; 
manor belonging to, 216 ; Bekesboume 
F«lace, 218 ; •• peculiar," and favourite re- 
sidence of, 230 ; chain of •' peculiars " of, 
27?; Tarring a ••peculiar," 296. 

Cantium of Ptolemy, the, 202. 

Canvey Island, the Counnenos of Ptolemy, 18. 

Carmelites, first house of, established in Eng- 
land, first general chapter of the order, 76 ; 
friary claiming to be their first establish- 
ment, I JO ; monastery of, founded by Lord 
Clinton, 204; supposed chapel of, in Rye, 
249. 

Carp, introduction of, into England, 258. 

Carstone, of the Weald, 343. 

Carter, Elizabeth, birthplace of, 210 ; at Tnn> 
bridge Welle, 227. 

Carthusians, Greenwich transferred from the 
Ghent Abbey to English, 5. 

Castellum, Cantuartorum, name given to Ro- 
chester, 31. 

Castle Goring in Clapham woods, 297. 

Castle Hill, Caesar's camp on, 141. 

Castle Rough, on Kemsley Down, 64. 

"Castle Toll " in Penenden, 130. 

Castrum, Roman, near Lynme, 137. 



CHELSTON. 

Cathedrals in Kent : Rochester, 36 ; Canter- 
bury, 180. 

in Sussex : Chichester, 305. 

Catherine of Arragon, her name associated 
with Greenwich, 5. 

Cattle, mode of slaughtering for victualling 
offices, 4. 

Caxton, William, birthplace of, 129. 

Cedars of Goodwood, 320. 

Chalk pits, at Greenhithe, 14 ; at Northfleet, 
15 ; excavations in, at Cra3rford, 26 ; at Dart- 
ford, 28; caverns at Faversham, 69, 70; 
quarry at Burham, 75 ; pits, probably 
tombs, near Kit's Coity House, 77, 78 ; pit 
at Camden Place, excavated, skeletons 
found, 100 ; layers of starfish bones found 

in, 304- 
Chalk church, 32 ; visit to, 49 ; curious porch 

of, 55. 

Challock church, in Kent, 154. 

Chalybeate spring at Folkestone, 141. 

Chanctonbury Ring, seen from the Downs, 
323 ; extent of, 335 ; a landmark on the 
South Downs, 340 ; entrenchment, ib. 

Charing, niins of the archbishop's palace, 
church, 155. 

Charles I., his reception at Cobham, 49 ; fort 
built by, 57 ; at Dover, 144 ; churdi dedi- 
cated to, 229; relics of, at Ashbumham, 

Charles II., his additions to Greenwich, 6 ; 
his march from Dover after the Restora- 
tion, 21 ; received at Rochester, 35 ; his 
grant of Eltham, 97 ; house near Tun- 
bridge frequented by his courtiers, 123 ; 
his reception at Dover, 144 ; bust at 
Chartham, 158; landing-place in 1683, 
201 ; Rye visited by, 248 ; night spent by, 
at Brighton, 260; his embarkation from 
Shoreham, 293. 

"Charleses, the seven," near Eastbourne, 
284. 

Charlton, the hills of, 11 ; its fair, manor- 
house of, 21. 

Charlton, near Dover, 224. 

Charman Dean, near Worthing, 294. 

Chart, •* the dumb borsholder " of, 125 ; the 
vineyard of, 151. 

Chart Lodge, in Kent, 110. 

Chart's Edge, quarries at, 113. 

Charters, preserved in Rochester, 40 ; of 945, 
granting West Mailing, 89 ; nunneiy men- 
tioned in Wihtred's, 142; in the Chapter 
library in Canterbury, 179; granting Re- 
culver, 190 ; Watling Street mentioned in 
a, 217 ; virtual confirmation of the Great, 
276. 

Charthimi, beautiful cSmrch of, nave and 
transept described, 157; village, fossil 
bones discovered at, 158. 

Chatham, derivation of the name, dockyard, 
45; De Ruyter^s attack on, 46; barracks, 
church. Lines, 47 ; reviews at, 48 ; hill, 
view f^om, 61. 

Chelston, near Boughton Malherbe, 131. 
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GHXKET. 
Cheney fkmily, their poieeulon of Minater, 

'—', Sir Thonua. mansion boilt by, 60 ; grant 
of Faverebam Abbey to, 66. 

CberitoD, sea view fh)m, 141. 

Cherry, caltivation of the, in Kent, xiii. 

Cherry Garden Valley, near Folkeatone, 141 ; 
Cherry Garden farm, 22. 

Cherry-trees of Bohiey, 257. 

Chesterfield, Lord, hla villa on Blackheath, 
2a 

Cheaworth, onoe a residence of the Braoses, 
3?}. 

Chevening, two manors of, history of the 
Earl of Stanhope's, the house described, 
portraits, 104; church, monuments of the 
Lennard and Stanhope families, 105. 

Cheynel, Dr., grave of, 26}. 

Cheyney Rock, oyster fisheries, 60. 

Chichester, Roman origin, situation of, 305 ; 
historical notice, ^0$, |o6; the cathedral, 
306-} 1 1 ;) the campanile, market crosE, 
St. ifary's hospital, jii ; church of St. 
Glare, guildhall, Canongate, museum, 312; 
houses attributed to Wren, dty walls, jij ; 
excursions from, 117. 

Chiddlngfold, the landscape at, old glass- 
works, i4i. 

Chiddingly, church with spire. Place, 279. 

Chiddingstone, old name of, origin of the 
present, church with monuments, 117. 

Chidham. near Chichester, 315. 

Chilgrove, sepulchral ruins found near, 35?. 

Chilham, scenery of, i$i ; battle supposed to 
have been fought at, 155; history of the 
castle, i;6; the church and park, 156, 157. 

Chillenden, prior named from, small church, 
late Norman, 222. 

Chillingwortb, grave of, jit. 

Chislehurst, walk from Bromley to, 98. 

Chilstone Park, its parish, 95. 

Chistlet, church at. Early English, 192. 

Christ Church, Canterbury, Darent church 
given to, 940, 29 ; grant of iElfege to, jo ; 
one of its earliest possessions, 32 ; Preston 
church, once belonging to, 70; Westwell 
manor, belonging to, 153 ; Godmersham, 
157 ; foundation of, 160 ; gift of Reculver 
to, 190 ; an ancient manor of, 192 ; grant 
of Edgifa to, 196; church built by, ib.; 
gift of Canute, to, 202 ; Eastry church be- 
longing to, 209; grant of Eadbald to, 221. 

Church-field, traces of a Roman villa at, 75. 

Churchill, burial-place of, 147. 

Cinque Ports, causes of their destruction, 57 ; 
Tenterden united to, 130; Hythe, 135; 
place where courts were earliest held, i}8 ; 
Folkestone a limb of, IJ9; Dover, 149; 
chief pilot station of, 150 ; history of, 151, 
152 ; Fordwich a member of, 191 ; the 
most ancient, 202 ; residence of the war- 
dens, 211 ; Littlebourne a member of, 
219 ; Hastings, 2^9 ; Wincbelsea, 245 ; fine 
tomb of an admiral, 247 ; the most central, 
251 ; place of meeung of the general 



OOHBE. 



a member of 
member, 280; 



courts. 252; the earliest, 
Romney, 252; Seaford a 
Pevensey, 292. 

Cissbury, encampment, Roman remains at, 
295 ; view from, 296. 

Cistercians, colony, brought from Clairvaux 
by William of Ypres, 85, 86; grant of 
Edward III. to the abbey of St. Mary Graces, 
90 ; remains of an abbey at Robertsbridge, 
2 J 3-; Bites preferred by, ib. 

Clapham Common, in Sussex, woods, diurcb, 

^297. 

Clapper-napper's Hole, 31. 

Clare Hall. 88. 

Clayton Priory, near Brighton, 257 ; church 
near Brighton, 259. 

Cliff End, in Sussex, scenery of, 242. 

Cliffe, church councils anciently held at, 
church of, described, 32, 33. 

Climping, interesting church at, 304. 

Clinkers, stone used in road-mnking, 34?. 

Clinton, Lord, monastery fouiidcd by, 204. 

Cloveshoo, places supposed to be, j2. 

Cluniacs, established in Faversham Abbey. 
66 ; priory of, founded by Robert de Ver, 
13B ; priory founded by William de War- 
rene, 268 ; history of the first established 
In England, 268, 269. 

Cobham Hall, history of, 49 ; description of, 
50 ; picture gallery, 50-53 ; park, church, 
colleges, 5J, 54. 

, Sir John, architectural works of, 53. 

Cobhams, the castle of the, ; j. 

Cocking, scenery of the South Downs, cell 
belonging to Seez Abbey, 25J. 

Cuckleshell Bank, in Swanscombe Wood, 31. 

Cogidubnus, the city of, 305. 

Coins : of Antoninus Pius, found at Halstow, 
62; British, near Kit's Coity House, 77; 
British silver, found in digging foundations. 
78 ; silver, Roman, found at Lymne, 117 ; 
silver, of Henry IL, in Dover, 148 ; Roman, 
in Thanet, 194 ; gold, of Justin, in Osengall 
hill, 198 ; of Maximus, and of Ccurausius, 
found ut Richborough, 206 ; great number 
of, in Richborough, 208 ; Roman, found at 
Sedlescomb, 244; Roman, from a British 
camp, 262 ; Roman, found in Lewes, Saxon 
mints, 267 ; Anglo-Saxon sceattas, at Mil-^ 
ton street,. 282; of the Constantines at 
Pevensey, 290 ; Roman, found at Cissbury, 
29s ; Roman, at Chichester, jo$ ; Roman, 
near Pulborough, j J5 ; Roman atChancton- 
bury, J40. 

Colbrand's Farm, oak-trees on, 279. 

Coldred, church standing within an entrench- 
ment, 223 ; bell-turrets of, 224. 

Coldrum Farm, cromlech near, 89. 

Colfe, Abraham, grammar school founded by, 
21. 

Collier's Hill, a pond on the top, i J4, 

Collingwood, in Sussex, 23J. 

Ct)llin8, birthplace of, 307. 

Combe Lodge, an old manor-house in Kent. 
133. 
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COOK. 

Cook's Bridge, railway station between Hay* 
ward's Heath and Lewes, 266. 

Coolburst, an Elizabethan house, jij ; ham- 
mer ponds near, ^ ^4. 

Coombe, etjrmolog^ or, 264. 

Coombe House, in Sussex, 257. 

Coombe Place, near Lewes, 276. 

Cooper, Sidney, residence of 72. 

Copperas stones found in Sheppey, 58. 

Copt Point, near Folkestone, geological 
structure, 141. 

Copwood, in Sussex, 278. 

Cosenton, mineral springs at, 76. 

•* Coterels " on Sheppey, 58. 

CotUngton, near Deal, 214. 

Counnenoe of Ptolemy, at Canvey, 18. 

Court of Street, built on a Roman road, IJ4. 

Courtenay, Sir William, fanaticism of, 72. 

Cowdray, owners of, fire at, ruins, 351. 

Cowfold church, near West Orinstead, 26$. 

Cowling, castle, its history, the church, 33. 

Coxheath. camp on, 05. 

Cranbrook, chief village of the Weald, its 
colony of Flemings, manufactures, 127 ; 
large church. Perpendicular, curious cus- 
tom, 128. 

Cranmer, manors resigned to the crown by, 
106, III, 114; castle given to the crown 
in exchange, 1)7 ; palace resigned by, 155 ; 
place where he reviewed the " Articles 
of Religion," 189; iniUals of, on the wall 
of a gatehouse, 218 ; papers hidden by, ib. ; 
Mayfield given in exchange, 2jo. 

Cralle, old mansion-house, 330. 

Crawlev, in Sussex, 332. 

Cray, we, Joins the Darent, 14 ; mills on, its 
source, churches on, 26. 

Crayford, the VUlage of, 14; village and 
church, 26. 

Crevecceur, Robert de, priory founded by, for 
Augustinian canons, 9?. 

Criol family, the, mansion of, 214; manor 
once belonging to, 215. 

Crispe, M., introduced madder-growing into 
Kent, 69. 

Crispin, St., grave of, in Sussex, 252. 

Crockham Hill, view from, over three 
counties, 11;. 

Crog Dick, In Sheppey, 60. 

Cromlechs, the largest in the east of Eng- 
land, 77 ; found near Addingtun, 89. 

Cromwell, Oliver, his grant to Bradshaw, 
124 ; his possession of St. Pancras Priory 
in Lewes, 269. 

Cross-in-band, view fttnn, over Kent and 
Sussex, 329. 

Crouched Friars, first establishment of, in 
England, 128. 

Crowborough, highest point of the South 
Downs, beacon station, J29. 

Growhurst, in Sussex, church with old stained 
glass, yew-tree, manor-house of the Pel- 
hams, 241, 242. 

Crow Stone, marking the Lord Mayor's juris- 
diction on the Thames, 18. 



DENNE. 

Cuckfleld, monuments by Flaxman and 
Westmacott in the church, 256. 

Place, the original of Ainsworth's Rook- 
wood, ib. 

Cuckmere, the, ruins of a priory on, 285. 

Cuckold's Point, tradition re^rdlng, 3. 

Culpepers, the, transfer 'of Leeds Castle to, 

92 ; residence of, in Hollingboume, 9 j ; 

date of their possession of Sore, iii; seat 

of, near Tunbridge, 228 ; residences in 

• Robertsbridge, 2^4; of Wakehurst, 255., 

" Cunobeline's Gold Mines" at Little Thur- 
rock, 14. 

Cuxton, range of chalk hills from, 74. 



D. 

Dale Park, on the edge of the South Downs, 
326. 

Dallington, view from the church tower, 
330. 

Dalton, Mr., provides tickets for the Erith 
piciure gallery, i?. 

•' Danes' Holes," at Little Thurrock, 14 ; at 
Tilbury, their probable origin, 17, 

"Danes' Banks," on Charlham Downs, 158. 

Danes, relics of, in Kent, at Little Thur- 
rock, 14; near East Tilbury, 17; tradi- 
tionary camp of, 30; graves in Sheppey, 
58 ; fortress on Kemsley Down. 64 ; tradi- 
tionary cemeteries of^ 135 ; sack of Canter- 
bury by, i6x ; ancient passage of ships by 
the Wantsome, 194; date of their settle- 
ment at Appledore, 250 ; battle fought by, 
in Kingly Bottom, 321. 

Danny Park, on Hurstpierpoint manor, 259. 

Danson Hill, 26. 

Darell, Sir John, towers built by, ij2. 

Darent, the. Joins the Thames, 14 ; origin of 
the name, 27 ; mills on, 28 ; stron^old 
overhanging, jo; atChevening, 105 ; source 
of, lengui of its course, 113. 

Dartford, situation of, priory, chantry, church, 
27 ; mills, historical recollections, 28 ; archi- 
tecture of the church, history of, 28, 29. 

Creek, salmon fishery of, 14. 

Heath, view from, 28. 

Darrells, house of the, built by Inlgo Jones, 
229. 

Daundelyon, old manor-house, built of flint 
and brick, 200. 

Davington, priory and church, 70. 

Dawtrey, Sir William, priory founded by, 33$. 

Deal, for the most part modem, 209 ; castle 
and naval yard, 210 ; the country landward 
of. described, 213. 

Dean, etymology of, 264. 

De Foe, mention of the Thames in his His- 
tory of the Pli^e, 3 ; chapel where he 
preached, 186. 

Dene, meeting of Alfred and Asser at, 353. 

]>enne Hill, traces of entrenchments on, 222. 

Denue Park, landmarks in, beech avenue, 
33h: 
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DBMS. 

Dtna, Saxon ocmrU of, 129. 

Deptford. transit from London to. i ; origin 

of the name, 4 ; history of, 4, 5. 
Do Ruyter, his attack on ships In the 

Thames, 46. 
Derwentwater, ^propdatira of the forfeited 

lands of the EarU of, 7. 
DetUng charcli, fine lectern in, 86. 
DeTil's Dyke near Brighton, legend of, 261. 
Dibdin. song of, qnoted, 18. 
Dickens', Charles, reooUecUons of Bocbester, 

45. 

Dicul, the monastery of, JT4. 

Dimchurch Wall, protecting Bomney Marsh, 
251 ; Roman pottery discovered at, relics 
of many ages, 25 j. 

Ditchling Beacon, fine views ihnn, old en- 
trenchment, church, 258. 

Ditton, church, 87. 

IHxter, old timbered house, 24?. 

Docks, on the Thames, ] ; at Black wall, 11 ; 
at Northfleet, 15; Woolwich, 22; Chat- 
ham, 45 ; Sheemess, 58. 

Dockyard, Woolwich, date of, described, 11, 
12; late additions to, 22; Chatham, 45; 
Sheemess, 59 ; timber from the Wealds of 
Kent and Sussex for the Chatham, 79. 

Dod. Ralph, his driftway under the Thames, 
16. 

Doddington church, 66. 

Dogs, the Isle of, various derivations of the 
name, $. 

Dominicans, first boose possessed l^, in Eng- 
land, 186. 

Dour, the source of, 224. 

Dover, situation of, origin of the name, 14; ; 
history of, iaji, 144 ; castle, pharos, church. 
Constable's Tower, 14$ ; Colton Tower, 
chapel, Arthur's Hall, 146 ; excavations In 
the cliff, churdies in the town, 147 ; St. 
Martin's Priory, Maison Dieu, 148; Old 
Court Hall, heights, cliffs, 149; harbours, 
149, 150; isthmus between England and 
France, i$o; excursions from, 151; walk 
to, from Deal, 214. 

Downs, the, harbour of refuge, origin of the 
name, 212. 

Drake, Sir Francis, history of his ship, $ ; 
an astrolabe of, 9; the Chatham Chest 
planned by, 47. 

Draper's Hospital near Margate, 201. 

Dreadnonght, the, its exploits, its present 
duty, 5. 

Dmidical remains, on the South Downs, 26i. 

Dubrae, the Roman, 14;. 

Dunford House, presented to R. Cobden, 951. 

Dungeness, point, lighthouse, rapid accumu- 
lation of shingle, 252. 

Dnnsfold, in the Weald, ^4;. 

Dunkirk, iu the Blean, 72. 

Dunstan, St., shrine of, 166 ; charter in his 
handwriting, 190 ; scene of his famous con- 
test, 2;a 

Duppa, Brian, birthplace of, 20. 

Dureford Abbey, now a dwelling-house, J52. 



EASTBOUKNE. 

Dnrer, Albert, tanpressioDs of his etdiings at 

Bignor, 325. 
Doroievnm, of Antonliie's Itinerary, village 

on the site of 70. 
Dnrovemum, the Roman, derivation of, 199. 
Durrington chapel, mina of, near Salvington, 

*97. 



Eanswith, St., miracnlous spring, story of, 
140. 

Eardley, Sir CuUtaig, bia collection of pic- 
tures, li. 

Eartham, Hayley's home at, 122. 

Earthworks in Kent: Danish on Kemsley 
Down, 64; Roman, or Saxon, on Che eaat 
side of Thurnham Gsstle, 91 ; important 
fortiflbcation, site of a Briu>-Roman town, 
102 ; entrendmient <m Tf^tlumi. Ccxnaion, 
no; traces of, near Loaenham, i^o; on 
conical hills near Folkestone, 141 ; names 
of, 156; entrenchments near Deal, 21 j ; 
traces of, near Wahner, 214, 21$ ; entrench- 
ments at Petham, 220; entrendmient on 
Barbam Downs, 221 ; entrencfamenta on 
Denne HlU, 222; oval entrenchment of 
Coldred, 22j, 224. 

Earthworks in Sussex : circular entrenchment 
on Saxonbury Hill, 229 ; embankment on 
Hastings east cliff, 239, 240; British, near 
Kenardington, 2Sj; square entrenchment, 
near Ditchling Beacon, 2$8 ; camp on Wal- 
stanbury Hill, 259 ; oval camp on the Saaih 
Downs, 262 ; camps on the South Downa, 
26) ; entrenchment on Mount Cabum, 273 ; 
camp, 274 ; encampment at Cissbury, 29$ ; 
on Uighdown Hill, 297; the Broyle, 31} ; 
the Trundle, 321 ; Roman entrenchment, 
33S ; camp at Chanctonbnry Ring, 340. 

Easebome, church snd ruins of a Benedictine 
nunnery, 350. 

East Cliff near Ramsgate, cuttings in chalk 
at, 199. 

East Dean, site of a royal villa. 3$|. 

East Farleigh, picturesque bridge at, hops, 
126. 

East Grinstead, branch railway from Three 
Bridges to, 254 ; church, Sackville College, 
3l6, J27. 

East Hoathly churdi, Pelham memorial in, 

279. 
East Mailing church, 87. 

East Mascalls, an old house of the Newtons, 

257. 
East Peckham, in Kent, 125. 
East Sutton Place, its fate in the civil wars. 

East Sutton church, brass of Sir Edward 

Filmer in, 131. 
East Wickham, church, contains brasses, 26. 
Eastbourne, Davies Gilbert's residence. 

church, 282 ; old houses in, the Sea-houses, 

283. 
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EASTOHURCH. 

Sastchardi in Sbeppey, grant of, to Flemiah 
Cistercians, 60. 

Eastry, a chorch where Becket was con- 
cealed, 209. 

Eaatwell church, burial-place of the last 
Plantagenet, 15^; Parle, vie w& from, 154. 

Ebbe's fleet, Augustine's landing at, 195, 198. 

Ecclesboume, valley opening to the sea, 241. 

Edenbridge, village and church, 115. 

Edmund Ironside, his battle with Knut, 48. 

Edmund's Way, St, a name of Watting 
Street, 27. 

Edward I., imprisonment of, at Dover, 144 ; 
his 'si^ce of Old Winchelsea, founding of 
New, 245 ; narrow escape of, 248. 

Edward lU., priory founded by, 27; caatle 
built by, in Sheppey, 60; gift of Juliana 
de Leybome to, 90; entertainment given 
by, at Eltham, 97; Flemings introduced 
into England by, 127 ; priory made "indi- 
gena" by, i)8; usual port of, 2oj. 

Edward the Blade Prince, monument of, in 
Canterbury cathedral, 17^. 

Edward IV., building of, at Greenwich, 5 ; 
domestic architecture of his time, 95; 
window presented by, 168; surrender of 
Sandwich to. 204; Komney Marsh incor- 
porated by, 2$i. 

Edward VI., date, place of his death, 5. 

Egerton church, tower of, a boundary of the 
Weald, 132. 

Elham, diurch of, Perpendicular, 142. 

Elizabeth, birthplace of, 5 ; at Greenwich, 6; 
ship launched by, 1 1 ; names Purfleet, 13 ; 
Gravesend incorporated by, 15; review of 
troops at Tilbury, 17; monument to her 
Jeweller, 27; in Rochester, )5; entertain- 
ment at Sails, 4;; at Cobham, 49; at 
Westenhanger, 125; her pocket-pistol, 146 ; 
crypt in Canterbury given up to Flemings 
by, 1 77 ; her reception in Sandwich, 203 ; 
progress of, in the Weald of Kent, 229 ; 
relic of, 241 ; dining under an oak, 244 ; 
Rye visited by, 248 ; at Parham, 3 J7 ; deer- 
shooting of, J SI. 

Ellman, Mr., improvements of, in the South 
Down breed of sheep, 274. 

Elmley, southernmost parish of Sheppey, 60. 

Eltham, edtuation of, 25; anciently a royal 
residence, its banqueUng-hall, 96 ; histori- 
cal personages connect^ with, subterra- 
nean passages, 97 ; church and church- 
yard, 97. 

Eltruda, gift of, to Ghent, $. 

Erasmus, at Harbledown, 7J ; an English 
benefice of, li j ; his recollections of Dover, 

Erioge, park and woods, rocks, 229. 

Erith, means of transit from London to, i ; 
the "Henrye Grace de Dieu" launched 
from, II ; described, 12, li. 

Emnlf, Prior, his work in Canterbury cathe- 
dral compared with that of William of 
Sens, 169. 

Etchingham, brass of, copied in Ticehurst, 



FIT2S ALANS. 

2J0 ; church, with moated chnrdiyaid, 232 ; 
country south ot,'iij. 

Ethelbert, shrine of, 182 ; his baptism, 184 ; 
his retreat at Reculver, 190; first inter- 
view with Augustine, 19$. 

Eustace, Abbot of Flai, preaching of, mira- 
culous well, 15J. 

Evelyn, John, residence of, 4; foundation- 
stone laid by, 6 ; the Dutch in the Thamet<, 
46 ; school of, 272. 

Ewell, spring at, 95. 

Ewell or Temple Ewell, Templars' manor, 
historical memorials of, 224. 

Exports, from Kent: flints to Staffordshire 
and C3iina, 15 ; in old times chalk, 28 ; 
com anciently from Thanet, 194. 

Eynsfoid, paper-milLs, church, castle, his- 
tory of, JO. , 

F. 

Faber, William, the founder of Battle Abbey, 
2^6. 

Falrlight Place, picturesque dell, view from 
the Down, 241. 

Falconer, Matthias, factory at Minster esta- 
blished by, 58. 

Farleigh, hop-gardens of, 126. 

Fanihurst, ruins near, church, j$i. 

Famingham, coach from Dartford to, 28 ; 
situation of, its church, jo; coach fi*om, to 
Dartford, 11 j, 114. 

Fausset, Bryan, bis researches, 211. 

Faversham, history of its abbey, 66 ; church 
described, 67 ; legends of its patron sahits, 
68; historical personagesconnected with, 69. 

Felpham, Hayley's villa at, jo^. 

Fenchurch Street station, railway to Black- 
wall from. I. 

Fenwick, Sir John, house where he was 
taken, 251. 

Ferns, British, habitat of the queen of, 229. 

Fiddler's Reach, origin of the name, 14. 

Field Place. Shelley's residence at, 3^4. 

Figs, introduced into England, 296. 

Rnch, Mai^aret, the gipsy queen, 98. 

Finchoocks, a seat of the BaUiursts, 128. 

Findon church and Place, 296. 

Firle Beacon, near Lewes, 273 ; view from, 
2'74; Place, 281. 

Fisheries, in Kent : salmon, in Dartford Creek, 
14 ; oyster and shrimp, at Leigh, 18 ; repu- 
tation of Cray trout, 26; oyster, at the 
mouth of the Medway, 44 ; oyster, of the 
Cheyney Rock, 60; oyster, of Milton, 64; 
guild of oyster fishers at Faver:.ham, 69 ; 
oyster, of Whitstable, antiquity of, 187, 
188 ; trout, at Fordwich, 191 ; the Roman 
oysters, 205; lobster, in St. Margaret's 
Bay, 216. 

, in Sussex : indications of old Flemish, 

263 ; mullet, in the Aran, 298 ; Amber- 
ley trout, 136. 

Fitzaians, the, of Arundel, 298, 299 ; tombs 
of, J02. 
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FITZUBSB. 

FlUane, BegliiAld* manor in Kent belonging 
to, 1 16 ; Mrluim manor, 22a 

Flaxman, monument by^in Lewiabam church, 
19 ; in Cucktield church. 256 ; sarcophagna 
by. 265 ; monumenta by, in Chicbe«ter, 
}<yj ; iu Kartham church, J2J ; in Witbyam 1 
church, J18. I 

Fleminga. Imanufacturea of, in Kent, 127 ; > 
estabUsbed in Canterbury cathedral, ilj \ \ 
canary grasa introduced into Kent by, 189; { 
aettled in Sandwich. 203 ; at Brighton, 260 ; 
colony of fiabers in Sussex, 263. 

Fletcher, John, birthplace of, 249. 

Fletching church, the burial*place of Gibbon, 
277. 

Flinta, exportation of, from Norihfleet, 1$. 

Folkeatone, picturesque situation, or^n of 
the name, Uatory of, the church, 139 ; his- 
tory of the church and castle, piers, views 
fhmi, 140 ; geological structure, walks 
fh)m, 141 ; excursions from, 142. 

Foote, place of his death, 147. 

Foot's Cray church, eflOgies in, origin of the 
name, 27. 

Ford, an archiepisoopal palace, historical 
recollections, 189. 

Ford valley viaduct, 139; station, churches 
in the neighbourhood of, 304. 

Fordwicb. its ancient fisheries, character- 
istics of its trout, 191. 

Forest ridge in Sussex, scenery of, 326. 

Forest Row, near Ashdown Forest. 3 27. 

Forests : the Blean, 71 ; Worth, 254 ; Tilgate, 
25$ ; submarine, near Bexhill, 292 ; Stan- 
stead, 3 22 ; Ashdown, 327 ; St. Leonard's, 333 . 

Forsham, foundation of a ruined building at, 
130. 

Fort Clarence, military asylum at, 74. 

Fort Pitt, at Chatham, 46. 

Fossils, chalk, found at Northfleet, 15 ; found 
near Charlton, 22 ; in the Isle of Sheppey, 
57, 58 ; remains found near Durham, 7$ ; 
if^anodon, plants found near Maidstone, 
83 ; oysters, at Sundridge, 99 ; saurian, in 
the Hythe quarries, 136; ammonites, at 
Copt Point, 141 ; bones, in Chartbam, i$8 ; 
fragments of iguanodon, in Hastings sand, 
242 ; leaves, ferns, in Worth sandstone, 
25$ ; of Tilgate Forest, 255 ; in the cal- 
careous strata of the South Down, 26j ; 
near Hamsey, 277; starQsh, 304; near 
Bognor, 305; of Bracklesham, 316; fuel, 
near Bignor, 325. 

Foulness island, breadth of tideway between 
Whitstable and, 19. 

Fox, Bishop, baptized Henry VIII., 5. 

Franciscans, date of their establishment in 
Canterbury, 186 ; house of, in Winchelsea, 

247. 
Franklin, Sir John, relics of his expedition, 

8 ; embarkation of his last expedition, 14. 
Franks, a house of Elizabeth's time, 30. 
Frant church, view from, 229. 
Fredville Park, history of, the "FredviUe 

Oak," 222. 



OLA8S. 

French Proieatants, descendants of, in Rye, 

248. 
Frewens, the, of Bridrwall Park, passages iu 

their history, 243. 
Friars' church, Elizabeth baptized in, $. 
Frigates, the invention of, 4. 
*• Frinsbury Clubs." origin of the byeword, 34. 
Frinsted church, in Kent, 94. 
Friston Place, in Sussex, 281. 
Frittenden church, lately restored, 127. 
Frobisber, Martin, fleet of, at Gravesend, 1$. 
Fuller, quoted, 48 ; description of Fordwich 

trout.by, 191. 

e. 

Gad's Hill, robberies on, obelisk, 55 ; Dickens* 
house, 56. 

Gardens, market, the first in England, 2oj. 

Gavelkind, custom of, in Kent, vii. 

Gay, the original of his Polly Peachum, 10. 

Genibelli, the engineer of fortifications at 
Tilbury, 17. 

Geology of Kent, xvii; Sheppey, 57; the 
" Kentish rag," 95 ; conglomerate of Sund- 
ridge Park, 99; gravel-beds near Fam- 
borough, 103 ; rise of the gault and sand- 
stone hills, 124; greensand, imderliera of 
the chalk, 130; section of the gault at 
Copt Point, 141. 

of Sussex, xxvlii; interval between 

sandstone and chalk, extent of Hastings 
sand, 242; Worth sandstone, 255; section 
of Wealden sand, 257; calcareous strata 
with fossils, 263 ; Bognor rocks, 304, }o$ ; 
break in the clay at Bracklesham, 316, 317 ; 
character of the country on the Hastings 
sand, 329; cross fractures in chalk, 342. 

George I., resting-place of, on his way to 
Hanover, 63. 

George II., statue of, at Greenwich, 7 ; storm- 
stayed in Rye, 248. 

George IV., gift of, to Greenwich Hospital, 7. 

Ghent, grant of English lands to the abbey of 
St. Peter at, 5. 

Gibbon, grave of, 277. 

Gillingham, derivation of, church, battle 
fou^t at, 48; fort, 57. 

Gilly Wood, ravine in, 243. 

Gilton, in Ash parish, Saxon burial-ground 
at, 208. 

Giustinian describes the " Henrye Grace de 
Dieu," It. 

Glanville, Bishop, hospital founded by, jj ; 
monument to, 39. 

Glass, stained, fragments of. in Cliffe church, 
j2; in Rodmersbam church, 66; of the 
13th century, at Selling, 71; in Snodland 
church, fragments of ancient, a chancel 
window of modem, 75; remains of, in 
Ditton and East Mailing. 87 ; at Ofifham, 
fragments in chancel-windows, 88 ; modem 
window in Birling church, 90 ; fragments 
in Leeds church, 93 ; window by Willement 
in Bromley church, 99 ; most of the ori- 
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GLASS. 

ginal remalniDg in Nettlested church, 124 ; 
Aragmeuts of andent* at Granbrook, iz8; 
Mmiich, inKilndown chnrcfa, fragments'in 
Headcom, ib. ; remaisB at Sandhurst, i jo ; 
early Gterman, at Flackky, i ji ; finasments 
In Iiittle Chart church, 1^2 ; in Monk's 
Horton. in Stowtlng, i j8 ; in Wye college, 
153 ; very fine Early English, 154 ; rema&s 
of the original in Ghartham church, 157 ; 
transept window in Canterbury cathedra), 
168 ; in Trinity chapel, of the ij th century, 
172, 17J ; in a tnosept window, ijb; by 
Willementk in the Missionaiy CoU€«e 
chapel, i8j ; fragments of Flemish, in the 
musetmi, 187 ; by Willement, in St Ste- 
phen's church, 188 ; by Willement, in Ash 
church, 208 ; modem and Flemish, of the 
16th century, in Fatrixboume church, 218. 

Glass, stained, in Tioefaurst ch^ 2io ; frag- 
ments of, in Battle ch., 2 j8 ; considerable 
renudns in Growfaurst ch., 241 ; incongruous, 
in Rye church, 249; remains of, at Wood- 
church, 253; in Slaugham dmrch, 256; 
window in St Nicholas' church, Brighton, 
261 ; figures on, in Southover church, 270 ; 
fragments of Flemiah,«in Eastbourne, 282 ; 
modem memorial window in Hurstmon- 
ceox church, 287 ; fhigments in Westham 
church, 292 ; in Hove diuich, 292 ; modem 
windows in Arundel castle, joo; fri^;- 
meuts in the Lady chapel, joj ; modem 
windows in Chichester cathedral, J07; 
claiming to be the first modem memorial 
English window, joo; memorial window 
by Willonent, jio; fragments in Bright- 
ling church, j)o; fi-agments in Stopham 
church, JJ5 ; early, at Parham, ^39; Perp. 
in Whitley church, 34) ; in the clunoel at 
Woolbeding, removed ftaox Mottiafont 
352. 

Gloucester Furnace, near Bayham Abbey, its 
dispute with Mayfield, 228. 

Glynde, etymology of, church and Place, 281. 

Godalming, coach from, to Midhurst and 
Chichester, 343. 

Godington, belonging to the Tokes, ijj, 

Godmersham, in Kent, 195. 

Golden Hind, the, entertainment of Queen 
Elizabeth on board, 5. 

Golden pippin, birthplace of the, 258. 

Goodnestone Park, church with old tower, 
221, 222. 

Goodwin Sands, apocryphal orighi of, 130; 
beacon for protection i^ahist 202; seen 
from Elngsdown Cliflb, 211; extent of, 
sandbank forming, 212; memorable ship- 
wrecks on, hovellers, 21J. 

Goodwood, derivation of the name, pictore- 
gaUery, 319,320; park, .race^xraiBe, 320, 

Gore Court, 64. 

Goring, railway station at, 297. 

Goudhurst, view from the church-tower, 

128; smugglers of, 232. 
Graff ham, view, from, 35J« 

[Kent 4r Sussex,] 



HALL, 

Grain, Isle of, at Che Junction of the Thames 
and Medway, 18 ; church on, 49. 

Grange, Perpendicular chapel at, 48. 

, the, Kent, 90. 

Gnve-dabfl of iron in Sussex, 230. 

Graveney church, fine brass in, 71. 

Gravesend, mode of transit from London to, 
I ; detention of ships at, 14 ; historical 
events connected with, 15 ; described. Its 
public buildings, 16 ; width of the Thunes 
at, 17 ; omnibus from, 31. 

Gravesenda, family, the, manor-house of, at 
Nntsted, 32. 

Gray's Thurrock, its brick trade, 14. 

Great Bayhall, in Sussex, 228. 

Great Bounds, park near Tunbridge, 229. 

Great Chart, Perpendicular churdi contain- 
ing a remarkable brass, 133. 

Great Mongeham, near Dieal, 213. 

Great Quex, history of its masters, 201. 

Great Sowdens W<x)d, heronry of, 243. 

" Great upon Little," huge rocks near West 
Hoathly, 255. 

Greenhithe, chalk-trade of, embarkation of 
Franklin's expedition from, 14. 

Greenway Court, a residence of the Gul- 
pepere, 93. 

Greenwich, transit from Londm to, i ; his- 
torical peiisonages associated with, V, 6; 
remaikable public buildings of, 6-1 x ; 
powder-manzine removed from, 14. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, his entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth, 231. 

Grinling Gibbons, carvings by, in Huntmon- 
ceux,287. 

Grocyn, William, t<»nb of, 80. 

Groombridge, Moat House at the Duke of 
Orleans' imprisonment in, 229. 



Grove Ferry, strawberry gardeos of, 102. 
'a Flandera chest in 



the 



Guestling churdi, 

vestry, 241. 
Gnndulf, Bishop, buildings of, at lEtoeheater, 

36, 37 ; reputed tomb, 40 ; tower of priory 

re-established by, 41 ; hoq^ital founded by, 

47 ; palace built by, 98. 
Gunpowder-magazine atEritb, 14 ; on Plum- 

rtead mand), 25. 
mills at Dartford, 28 ; mills at Favers- 

ham, 69; mills, the largest in England, 

238. 
Guston, legend of **the lone tiee" at 216. 



Hackendown Banki^ battle fouf^t at, tomuU, 

201. 
Hadleigh Castle, date of its erection, 18. 
Hadlow Castle, in Kent no. 
church, belonged to Hospitallers, the 

castle modem, i23« 
Hailsham, in Sussex, 28$. 
Hales Place, built on the site of St Stephen's 

Place, 188. 
Hall, event at Greenwich notified by, 5. 

S 
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Hall Plfloe, In Kent, i r 

HalUiMLa mMenoe of the Pelhams, 279. 

HAllej. Edarand, bnrUl-plaoe of, 21. 

HalliDg, Bishop's palace at, 74. 

Ualnaker, in Soawx, cbeioat avenne, rains, 

119- 

Halstow Marshes, Roman potters' Tillage, 
ohnrch,6x. 

Ham ^Street, on the borders of Romney 
Marsh, isi. 

Hamblin. Mr., inTentor of the Nore Ufliht, 19. 

Hammer ponds, 114. 

Hammond. Dr., rectory of, 121. 

Harosey Church, near Lewes, 276^ 

Harbledown, site of an ancient laiar-honse, 
chnrdi described, 72 ; seen from the rail- 
way, 158. 

Harbours on the coast of Kent: Sheeraess, 
59; Hythe, 119; Folkestone, 1)9; Dover, 
i49> 150; Ramsgate, 197 ; the Downs, 211, 
212. 

— - on the coast of Sussex : in old times, 
Winchelsea, 245; Rjre, rivers forming, 
248 ; Newhaven, 279 ; old, of Pevensey, 
291; Shoreham, old. silted up, 202; the 
new, 291 ; ancient, of Arundel, 298 ; Pag- 
ham, J16; old, of Steyning, J42. 

Hardham, ruined prioiy, (£urdi of St. Bo- 
tolph, J 15. 

Hardres Court, memorials of HenryVIII., 240. 

Hare, Archdeacon, rectory, grave of, 287. 

Haremare House, curious carving in, 2^2. 

Harok). scene of his death, 23$ ; at Bosham, 

Harrletsham church, architecture of, 94. 
Harrison, his reference to Thames salmon, 2. 
Harry, Mount, scene of the battle of Lewes, 

Hartfield 
128. 

HartUp, Roman remains at, 62. 

Harty church, curious oak chest in, 60; 
island, 6t. 

Harvey, William, birthplace of, i J9. 

Hassock's Gate, near Brighton, 258. 

Hastings, situation of. 2i8; source of its 
prosperity, the castle, 2J9; East Cliff, 
churches, celebrities of, 240; walks, ex- 
cursions from, 24X, 242. 

Hawkhurst, lies partly in Kent, 212; the 
smugglers of, 2ij. 

Hawkinge, Norman church in, 142. 

Hawkins, Sir John, hospital founded hy, 47. * 

Hayward's Heath, bnmch line to liewes, 
256 ; branch railway from, to Lewes, 266. 

Heathfield Park, tower a landmark in, 329; 
old foundry near, jjo, 

Hedoom, church, enormous oak in the church- 
yard, 128; excursion flx>m, i$o. 

Hengist, his battle on the Cray, 26 ; Kentish 
stronghold built by, 69 ; scene of his battle 
with vortigern, 75; "White Horse stone" 
of, 77 ; place of his landing in England, 196, 
198. 

Heliingly, tragedy of, 285. 



church, hills in the neighbourhood. 



HOATH. 

Hendall, old house at, 278. 

Henfield, inscription in the church, 264. 

Hengrove, near Margate, 201. 

Henrietta Maria, buildiiu; of, at Greenwich, 6. 

Henry IL, grant of, to the Knights Templars, 
11 ; hospital founded by, 70; foundations 
laid hj, at Dover, 146; penance of, 178. 

Henry III., Penshurst (>wtle besieged by, 
X2I ; hospital built by, 149; entertainment 

gven to, by John Mansell, 2$?; lodging of, 
»fore the battle of Lewes, 269. 

Henry IV., frxneral of, 173. 174. 

Henry V., alien priories repressed by, 5 ; 
entertained at Sittingboume, 6j. 

Henry YI., bridge built by, 27; cannon- 
balls of, 96 ; Tenterden united to the Cinque 
Ports ^, i?o. 

Henry vIIL, guild of the Holy Trinity 
founded by, 4 ; passages in the life of, at 
Greenwich, 5 ; picture of his embarkation 
in the Henrye Grace de Dieu, 11 ; visit of, 
to Rochester, jj; castle in Sheppey re- 

g aired by, 60 ; ^mlens of his fruiterer, 66 ; 
is possession of Knole, 106 ; his visits to 
Hever, 116; castles built by, 141; em- 
barkation at Dover, 144; works of, at 
Dover, 150; his visit to Charing, 15$; 
grammar-school founded by, 180; block- 
houses built by, 2ia 

Henrye Grace de Dieu, building and launching 
of the, II. 

Hentzner, Queen Elizabeth described by, 6 ; 
original of the tower of Miraflores accord- 
ing to, 10; his night Journey to Dover, 222. 

Heppington, the residence of Bryan Fausset, 
217. 

Heriot, Allen, lighthouse projected by, 252. 

Heme Bay, time of transit from London to, 
I ; the pier of, 19. 

Heme Hill, 71. 

Heme, situation of the village, Ridley's 
vicarage, bay, 189. 

Heronden Hall, in Kent, 130. 

Heronry of Penshurst, 121 ; in Great Sow- 
dens Wood. 24;; of Angmering Park, 
migration from, 298 ; history of me Par- 
ham, 33% 340. 

Hever Castle, description of, 115; history 
and historical associations, diurch, muddy 
roads, 116. 

Hicks, G., his collection of curiosities in Rye 
250. 

Hicksted Place, in Sussex, built with orna- 
mental bricks. 257. 

Higham, Thames forded by the Romans at, 
18 ; the church of, 32. 

in Sussex. 234. 

Higbdown Hill, view fh)m, earthwork on, 
•* the miller's tomb," 297. 

Hildeferth, St, shrine of. ii; Cistercians, 
grants of Eastchurch to, 60. 

Hill Park, near Brasted. 11 j. 

Hill, St. Thomas's, school for sons of the 
clergy on, 7^. 

Hoatti, ruined palace in, 189. 
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HOG. 

Hog-house, residence of the first founder of 
iron cannon. 278. 

Holborough House, hamlet of, Roman barrow 
opened in 1844, 74 ; view firom the hill, 75. 

Hole, or Thames Haven, a jwrt for Norwegian 
lobster-boats, 18. 

Hollingboume church, monuments of the 
Culpepers in, 94. 

HollingsDury Castle, near Brighton, 26^. 

Holly, sea, unusually large in Sussex, 252. 

Holmbnsh, in St. Leonard's Forest, JJ4. 

Holmsdale, the vale of, ji ; old rhyme de- 
scribing, no. 

Holmstone, the, a tract in the Romney 
Marshes, 252. 

Hoo, the hundred of, its character, n ; situ- 
ation of, wild geese, church, 48, 49. 

Hooker, memorials of, at Bishopsboume, 219. 

Hop, cultivation of the, in Kent, xlv. 

Hop-grounds In the Blean, 72 ; of Maidstone, 
79 ; near Tumham, 91 ; in the valley of 
the Medway, 124 ; in East Farleigb, 126. 

Hope, A. J. Beresford, missionary college 
founded by, i8j. 

'* Hope, the,^' last reach of the Thames, 18. 

Hope Point, battery at, 18. 

Horley, on the borders of the Weald, 254. 

Home Farm, in Sussex, late Decadence 
chapel at, 25a 

Horsham, branch railway from Three Bridges 
to, 254 ; derivation of the name, fine church, 
grammar-school, quarries, Ji2. 

Horsmonden churcl^ fine brass in, wooden 
porch with Dec. bargeboards, 127. 

Horsted, grave of Horsa at, 75. 

Horsted Keynes, curious effigy in the church, 
Leighton's burial-place, 257. 

Horton, church of, used as a bam, 158. 

Horton Kirkby, architecture of its diurch, 
histoiy of the manor, 29, jo. 

Horton Priory, history of, ij8. 

Hospitallers, Knl^^ts, gift of Rodmersham 
church to, 66; preceptory of, in West 
Peckham, X2J, 125; preceptory at Swing- 
field Mlunis, 142 ; oommandeiy of, in Po- 
ling, 298. 

Hospitals, for pilots and shipmasters : at Dept- 
ford, 4 ; ship converted into an, 5 ; origin, 
history, description of Greenwich, 6-9; 
Norfolk C!ollege, 10 ; Morden CoU^, 20 ; 
Bishop GlanviUe's, a, 34; Richard Watts', 
in Rochester, 44; Military, at Chatham, 
47 ; Sir John Hawkins', ib. ; founded by 
Henry HI. at Ospringe, 70; founded by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, 72-7J ; founded by 
John Sedley at Aylesford, 76 ; AU Sahits, in 
Maidstone, 80 ; Bromley College, founded 
1666, its histoiy, 99; SL Bartholomew's 
and St. John's, in Hythe, ii6; Maison 
Dleu, ia Dover, 148; St. John's, East 
Bridge, in Canterbury, 186; Drapers', 
founded by a Quaker, 201 ; St Thomas's, 
in Sandwich, 204 ; St John and St Bar- 
tholomew, in Sandwich, i&.; Naval, at 
Deal, 211. 



INNS. 

Hospitals in Sussex: rained, at Amndel, 
299, 30 J ; St. Mary's, in Chichester, jii, 
)i2 ; Sackville College, 326, ^27. 

Hotels, at Greenwich, 10; at Staplehnrst, 
127 ; Dover, 143 ; Canterbui^, 158 ; Rams* 

Ete, 197 ; Deal, 20Q ; Hastings, 238 ; St. 
ionard s, 241 ; Brighton, 259 ; Bognor, J04. 

Hothfleld, Jack Cade at, xji. 

'.Household Words,' islets of the Medway 
described in, 56, 57. 

Hove, the " gold stone " of, 26;. 

, church with stained windows, 292. 

, a suburb of Brighton, 292. 

Howard, Thomas, 2nd Earl 01^ Arundel, grave 
of, joj. 

Howboume, relic of the Sussex iron manu- 
facture at 278. 

Huckinge diurch, in Kent. 94. 

Huggins College, near Stone Bridge, 15. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the founder 
of Greenwich Palace, 5; the 'Amadis de 
Gaul ' indebted to, 10. 

Httngerford Pier, steamers ftom, for Graves- 
end, fur Woolwich, i ; remarkable build- 
ings to be seen after ieaving, 3. 

Hurst, meaning of the termination, 129'; sig- 
nification of, 230, 

— - House, in Romney Marsh, plots con- 
cocted in, 251. 

" Hurst" Woods, in Kent, 125. 

Hurstmonceux Castle, history, ruins of, 286 ; 
church, 287, 288. 

Hurstpierpoint modem church, Dec., views 
from tiie churchyard, 258, 25Q. 

Hutchinson, Colonel, place of nis imprison- 
ment and death, 210. 

Hythe, retiring of the sea at andent pro- 
sperity, xi5 ; church, collection of bones in 
the crypt A>.; hospitals, quarries, canal, 
136 ; road from New Romney to, 252. 



Icklesham church, Norman, carefully re- 
stored, 248. 

Id» Hill, view from, iia 

Iden, in Sussex, 250. 

Iford, church with central tower at 274. 

Ightham Common, church modernised, no. 

" Ing," etymology of, 2j8, 2Q8. 

Inns, at Northfieet 15 * Soutnend, 18 ; Wool- 
wich, 22; Dartford, 27; Rochester, 3$; 
Chatham, 45 ; Sheemess, 59 ; Sittingbouroe, 
6j; Faverdiam, 66; Kit's Coity House, 
77 ; Maidstone, 78 ; Sevenoaks, 105 ; Hever, 
116; Tunbridge, 122; Cranbrook, 128; 
Tenterden, 129 ; Ashford, 132 ; Folkestone, 
I J9 ; Dover, 143 ; Withersden, 15J ; Heme 
Bay, 189; Reculver, 191; on the Lynch, 
Thanet 191 ; Ramsgate, 197 ; Broadstairs, 
199 ; Margate, ib. ; Sandwich, 202 ; Deal, 
209 ; Black Robin's Comer, 220. 

in Sussex : Tunbridge Wells, 225 ; Rye, 

248; New Romney, 251; Baloombe, 255; 

S 2 
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IRENE. 

Hftywaid'i Heath, Cnckfleld, 3$6; Slor- 
rlngUm and Petwortti, 264; Lewes, 266; 
Shoreham, 29a ; Worthiog, 294 ; Arundel, 
290; Chkheeier, 109 ; Sutton, j2| ; Bniy. 
Fuboroiq^b, and Storriiigtoa, |2$; the 
**CroMtaiHand," j26,|»9; Horibaiii,;)2; 
IHi1Immvu|^I)$; StorrbigUHi, Ji6; Steyn- 
Ing, 341; Fetworth, 144; MIdhurst, J50. 

Irene, tlM tncedy, where oompoted, 9. 

Jiidgib PUoe. m Suaaex, ij^ 

JioOt notice of the ancient productkm and 
manufacture of, in Soaeez, and existing 
remains, zxiy-zxviU ; old work near Bay- 
ham, baluatrade caat in. 228 ; graTe-alaba, 
.210; furnaces of Mayfleui, 2ii ; oldest spe- 
cimen ot, work in Sussex, 232; Fenn's 
furnaces, 2jj ; traces of Roman works. 244 ; 

SSTe slabs of, 25$ ; stone, works of Asb- 
wn Forest, 727; slabs in Withjam 

church, J 28 ; old funiace below Heathneld, 

3)o ; qualities of Ashbumfaam, jji ; stone 

of the Weald, 341. 
Ironstone, bed of, near Erith^ ij ; In Ash* 

down Forest, J27 ; in the Weald, J4|. 
Isfield Place, in Sussex, church, Gundrada's 

tomb removed Irom, 278. 
Islip, Archbishop, timber felling of, 2jo. 
Itchingfield chnrab, oak tower of, 334* 
Iwood, view ihxm, over Warbleton, 330. 

J. 

James L, buildfaag of, at Greenwich, 6 ; his 
exchansn of lands with Sir Robert Cecil, 
27; in Roche8t«r cathedral, jy. 

James II., his detention at Rochester, js; at 
Faversham, 60. 

James, Sir William, bnrial-plaoe of, 97. 

Jansen, Cornelius, English residence of, 217. 

Jevington, near Elastboume, 282. 

John, King, scene of his interview with Pan- 
dulph, 224. 

John's, St, Church, Margate, rich in brasses, 
200. 

John's, St, OoU^^, near Bright<Hi, connected 
with Lancing, 259. 

Johnson, Dr., his name associated with Green- 
wich, 9. 

Jones, Inigo, architect of the Queen's House 
at Greenwich, 6; part of the palace at 
Greenwich built by, 7; a residence for 
himself built by, 22 ; additions of, to Cob- 
ham Hall, 50; his designs for Chevening 
House, 104 ; house in Lamberhnrst rebuilt 
by, 229. 

Jonson, Ben, his descriptions of Pensharst, 
118. 

Joyden's Wood, 28. 

Judd, Sir Andrew, school founded by, 122. 

Jugs, Brii^ton, 260 ; Borstall, 275. 

Julaber's Grave, supposed derivations of the 
name, 155, 156. 

Julins Cffisar's wine, 146. 

Justus, first bishop of Kochester, 36. 

Juvenal, Butupiae mentioned by, 206. 



ETNOB. 



Katherlne's, St, excavation and removal of 

the parish of, 3. 
Kearsnev Abbey, in Kent, 151. 
Kelsey Parte. 98. 
Kempe, Abp., Mrthplaoe of, college founded 

by. I5J- 

Kemsing. St Edith's well at 114. 

Kemsley Down, Danish earthwork on. 64. 

Eenardington, earthwork near, 251. 

Kent extent and history, v; antiquities, 
X ; products and manufactures, xiil ; geo- 
logy and traveller's view, xvii; skeleton 
tours, XXXV ; routes in, i ; origin of the 
name, 26 ; distinction between Kenti^ men 
and the men ot 31 ; Roman villas in, 6t ; 
sweet-chesnut trees in, 6} ; its fertility, 66 ; 
chalk-hills of. 74 ; the " Infanta" of, oo ; 
geology of, near Famborough, lo? ; fertility 
of the Medwi^ valley, 124 ; the hop- 
district of, 126 ; introduction of canary 
grass into, 189 ; amber found on the coast 
of, 21 1 ; " the frieze garment " of, 220. 

"Kentish rag" described, 95; various uses 
served hv, 96. 

•* Kentish '' tracery, windows where it occurs, 

157. 
Kenwards, once a house of the Challoners, 

157. 

Keycol Hill, Roman urns found in, derivation 
of the name, 6j. 

Keymer, church of, in Sussex, 258. 

Keynes fSunily, origin of, 257. 

Kid the pirate. Queen Anne's appropriation 
of his wealth, 7. 

E[idbrooke, near Ashdown Forest 327. 

Kilndown, church with Munich stained 
glass, 128. 

Kingly Bottom, fine yew-trees, Danish skir- 
mi^ in, i2i. 

King^borong^, in Sheppey, annual courts 
held at, 60. 

Kingsdown, stained glass in the church, 1 15. 

, picturesque situation, old entrenchment 

view from the cliflb, 211. 

Klng^;ate, origin of the name, genuine and 
fictitious antiquities of, 201. 

Kingston, manor of, near Lewes, 274. 

Kingstone, miracles of, 240. 

Kippinton Park, iia 

Kit's Coity House, cromlech, surrounding 
monuments, x, 77; sepulchral excava- 
tions, 78 ; avenue of stones from Coldrum 
to, 89. 

Knepp Castle, ruins of, picture gallery, 265 ; 
excursion to, tirom Horsham, 334. 

Knole, belonging once to Ctmterbury, 105 ; 
history of its transfer, house described, 
106; pictures, 107-109; pailc and wilder- 
ness, 109. 

Knowlton Park, in Kent, 222. • 

Kynor, landing of (Ella and his sons at, 117. 
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LABERIUS. 



L. 



Laberias, locality of the battle where he fell, 

La Hogue, memorial of the victory of, 6. 
Lamb, Charles, his appredation of watering- 

plaoes, 24a 
Luqbarde, coll^^ fonnded bj, 10. 
Lamberhurst, in Sussex, 229. 
Lancing, St. Nicholas' College at, derivation 

of the name, 294. 
Luifranc, Archbishop, hospital founded by, 
72 ; scene of his pleading against Odo of 
Bayeux, 87 ; estate given in exchange by, 
I2J ; rule for monasteries compU^ by, 
160 ; rebuilt Canterbury cathedral, 161 ; 
Norman masons brought into En^^d by, 
223. 
Langdona. the two, in Kent, 215. 
Langley rark, farm, 98. 
Langney. grange of Lewes priory, 285. 
Langri^, Elizabethan chimneys at, 74. 
Langton, Archbishop, place of his death, 326. 
Lantern, the, of Lewes priory, 269 ; of Michel- 
ham prionr, 285. 
Lapis Tituli, of Nennius, probable site of, 

209. 
Lartmeld, hamlet and hundred of, 91. 
Laughton, in Sussex, old house of the Pel- 

hiuns in, 279. 
Lavmgton Woods, from the South Downs, 

353' 
Lawrence, St., near Ramsgate, church with 

Norman tower, 197. 
Lea, the, &lls into the Thames, 11. 
Lee, the village of, 21. 
Lee Priory, pseudo-Gothic, contains two fine 
pictures, 218 ; establishment of the press, 
219. 
Leeds Castle, its history, importance in Kent, 
description of, 92; priory, village, and 
church, 9;. 
Lees Court, 71. 
Leigh, ojrster fisheries of, x8. 
Leigh church, curious brasses, 117. 
Leigh Pond, in Sussex, its wild fowl, 256. 
Leighton, Archbishop, last residence and 

grave of, 257. 
Len, the, paper-mills on, qt ; its source, 95. 
Lenham church, fine sedlle in, 94 ; manor 
granted to St Augustine's, Canterbuxy, 
character of the district, 94, 95. 
Le Notre, improvements by, atGlreenwich,9. 
Leominster, diurch and priory, J04. 
Leonard's, St., Forest, extending into Cuck- 
field paridi, 2 $6 ; its extent, legends of, 333 ; 
rivers rising in, ib, ; old iron-work, houses 

ia,33^ 

, a manor of the Bishops of Rochester, 

88. 

, its relation to Hastingi, 241. 

Lesnes Abbey, raised embankments on the 
Thames, 12; excursion to visit, ij ; situ- 
ation, history of, 25. 



LYMNE. 

Lewes, branch railway iVom Hayward's Heath 
to, 256; Star Inn, 266; etymology of, 
situation, ib. ; history of the castle, 267 ; 
priory of St. Pancras, 268 ; rums of the 

Sriory and church, 269 ; churches, 270, 271 ; 
ounty Hall, walks' in the neighbouriiood, 
272-274; scene, history of the battle, 274- 
276 ; excursions from, 277-281. 
Lewisham, grant of, to a foreign abbey, 5 ; 

town and church, 19. 
Lewlsheath, a manor in Horsmonden, 127. 
Leybome, church and castle, 9a 

family, possessions of, in Kent, 90, 92. 

Lichen, the Scyphophorus, Microphyllus, 

habitat of, 255. 
Lights, on the coast of Kent, vessel on the 
Nore Sand, 18, 19 ; lighthouse on Maigate 
pier, 200 ; North Foreland, 20x, 202 ; float* 
ing, on Goodwin Sands, 2Xi ; on the South 
Foreland, 216. 

, on the coast of Sussex, on Dungeness 

Point, 252 ; the Bell Tout ikhthouse, 28;. 
Lilboume, John, place of his death, 97. 
Lime-trees, the first brought to England, 28. 
lindfield, eflBgy, on glazed tiles, in the church, 

257. 
Linton Place, fine view from, churdi and 

village, 95 ; Place and church, 127. 
Lintot, Bamal^, birthplace of, 332, 
Little Charlton, in Kent, iji. 
Little Chart, church, eflSgy of a Darell, 132. 
little Hampton, landing of the Empress Ma- 
tilda, canal to Portsmouth, sands, 298. 
Little Horsted, in Sussex, 278. 
littleboume, Junction of the Stour and Lesser 

Stour, 219. 
Lodsworth church, woodwork cloister, 35a 
London Bridge, wharf, steamers from, for 
Maii;ate, i. 

station, railway trains from, for Dept- 

ford, Greenwich, i. 
Longsole, the hermitage at, 78. 
Loose, village, picturesque situation of, 95. 
Loeenham priory, supposed site of, 130. 
Louis Philippe, residence of, during 1848, 

241 ; his landing at Newhaven, 279. 
Lovelace, Richard, birthplace of, 24. 
Lowell Hill, the highest ground in Thanet, 

199. 
Lower Danefield, Roman baths in, 63. 
Lower, M. A., Handbook of, for Lewes, 

267. 
Lucan, RutupisB referred to by, 206. 
Ludd^on, churdi and manor, ^4. 
Lollingstraie Castl^ ruins of the old, 1x4; 
situation of the present, church with mo- 
numents, X15. 
Lunt, belonged to the Hamlyns, now a farm- 
house, 257. 
Lydd, large Perpendicular church in, 252. 
Lydden, '* nailboume " rising at, 224. 
Lyell, ffir Charles, his school, 350, 
Lyminge, nunnery, chur6h of various periods, 

142. 
Lyrnne, drive to, walls o^ XJ7 ; river. it» 

8 3 
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LTHCH. 
ditnfe of ooune, drardi «Dd watch-tower, 

Ljncb, St MUdxwl'f, legend of St MUdred. 
«9i- 



Maoayelda, St Danttan's, no. 
Meldstoiie, popaUtion of, deriTatlon of the 
oame, 78 ; eonroee of its wealth and im- 
poftanoe, historical eveDte279 ; church and 
tDmba» '[9, 80 ; All Saints* Hoq>ltoUaxchie- 
ptsoopal palace, 80, 81 ; old qnaxter of, 
8a; excnrslona ftx>m, 8); excursioa'* to 
Mallinff Abbey and Addington. 87; road 
from Westeraam and Sevenoaks to, 89; 
ezcarslon from, to Leeds Castle and 
Charing. 91 ; exeonion to Linton from, 09. 
Mailing Awey, a Benedictine nunnery, its 

architectare, 88. 
Mailing, in Snssez, the deanery of, 271. 
Mann, Sir Horace, barlal-plaoe of, q$. 
Mansell, John, prtoiy founded hj, Ms smnp- 

toous ostentation, 2f |. 
Mansion Conrt near Runsgate, 197. 
Mantell, Dr., birthplace of, 271. 
Manufactures, Kent : biscuit-making at Dept- 
ford* 4 ; engine factory at Woolwidi, X2 ; 
lime at Northfleet 15; gun factoiy at 
Woolwich, 21 ; printing miUi^ saw mills 
on the Cray, 26 ; paper mills on the Cray, 
27; the founder of Dartford mills, 28; 
^Miper mills at Eynsford, |o ; saw mills at 
Chatham, 45 ; copperas works in the isle 
of Sheppey, 58 ; powder milL) near Favers- 
ham, 69; lime works at Bnrham, 75; 
papear mills on the Medway, 76 ; oil mill, 
paper mills at Maidstone, 79 ; Turk^ and 
paper mills in the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone, 82 ; paper mills in Bradbonne Park, 
88 ; paper mills on the Len, 91 ; broad- 
cloths of CranbrcxAc 127 ; of Gtoudhurst 
128 ; paper mill at Chartnam, 158 ; of the 
Flemings in Sandwich, 20i. 
— in Sussex: Tunbridge ware, origin of, 
227 ; old iron furnace near Bayham. 228 ; 
iron, at Mayfleld, 2jx; iron famaces of 
HawkhuTst, 2j? ; powder mills of Battle, 
2?B ; relics of the old Weald hx>n, 278 ; in 
old times, glass works, ja|. 
Manwood, Sir Roger, sctiools, almshouses 

founded by, x88. 
Marden, in Kent, 127. 
Maresfield, near Lewes, 277. 
Maresfleld manor, assigned to John of Oannt, 

}27 ; park, 128. 
Margaret's. St, at QilT, fine Norman church 
at, 219 ; manor belonging to Canterbury, 
bay famous for lobsters, 216. 
Margate, mode of transit firom London to, i ; 
source of its prosperity, name, unde deri- 
vatur, 199; the original village, place of 
embarkation for Holland, 200. 
Martello towers, on the coast of Sussex, 252 ; 
between Eastbourne and HastingB, 281. 



MONTFOBT. 

Martin, George, the Bible translator, birth- 
place of, 242. 
Martyrs, portraits of, on church windows, 

Mary Cray, St. church, brasses in, 27. 
Mary, Queen, the birthplace of, $. 
Mask, scene of the flnt. in England, 5. 
Maxfleld, old timbered house at 242. 
Mayfleld, road trcm TunMdge Wells to, 
228; legends of St Dnnstan, archlnshopa 
who died at 2jo; charch, ruins of the 
palace, famaces, 2ji ; St Dnnstan's well, 
excursions, 212. 
Mayor, Lmd. of London, " Conservator of the 

Thames," 2; Umit of his Jurisdiction, x8. 
Medway, the, bounding the Ixad Mayor's 
jurisdictiMi on the 'Hiames, i ; Joins the 
Thames, 18; towns on, )3, J4; oyster fish- 
eries, 44; name of. 56; its islands, 57; 
from Rochester to Maidstone, 74; paper 
mills on, 76; at Allington castle, 8;; 
castle on, 122, 121 ; the valley of, 124; at 
Farleigh, 126 ; source of, 127. — 
Meopham, village and church, J2. 
Mereworth, fertility of the country between 
Maidstone and, 96; castle and church, 
modem, 12$, 126. 
Merscwara, the, Saxon, 250. 
Mersham Hatch, in Kent xj|> 
Merion College, the founder of, jo, 
Michelham priory, a house of AugasUnian 

canons in Henry in.*s reign, 285. 
Middlesex, boundary between Essex and, ix. 
Midhurst situation of, 350; foundations of 
the Boirans* Castle, 351 ; country between 
Famhurst and, j$2. 
MidUvant church, in Sussex, 35;. 
Mike Mill's Race* an, avenue in St Leonard's 

Forest 23J. 
Milford House, near Godalming, 343. 
Milgate. in Kent 91. 
Mllsted church and manor, 94. 
Milton, Decadence church at i^ 

, oyster fisheries, church, 64. 

, near Canteitury, 158. 

Street, Anglo-Saxon coins found, 282. 

'< Minnis," signification of, 224. 
Minster, in Sheppey, copperas factory at 
58 ; the site of a nunnery, history of, $9. 

, legends of the monastery, 192 ; church 

described, 193; court turbulent tenantry 
of the manor, ib. ; chalkpit 194* 
Mints. Athelstane's, at Lewes, 267. 
Missionary college, in Canterbury, i8j. 
Moat, the, Ightham, built at tluee periods, 
history of its transfer to the Selb^s, iii, 
112. 
Munceux, Waleran de, places named firom, 

286. 
Monk's Horton, curious wooden tower at 1^8. 
Monkton, the church, of all periods, 196. 
Monti^nie, Lord Anthony, his *Book of Orw 

ders and Rules,' 351. 
Montfort Simon de. siege Of Rodiester by, 
37; troops assembled b7, on Baiham 
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MONTREAL. 

Downs, 111 ; oondoct of, at the battle of 
Lewes, 375 ; encampment of, 277. 

Montreal, In Kent, iia 

Moore, Giles, Journal of, 257. 

Moranf B Court HUl, view fit>m, no. 

Morden College, an hospital, date of its found- 
ation, 20. 

More, Sir Thomas, vault where his head was 
burled, x86. 

Mortimer the painter, birthplace of, 284. * 

Morton, Archbishop, his furtherance of the 
union of the Roses, 177. 

Mote, the, signification of the name, 82 ; his- 
tory of, 8i. 

Mottenden, house of Crouched Friars in, X28. 

Muntham, near Cissbury, 296. 

Museums in Kent: at CSuttham, 47; at 
Brompton, <b. ; the Charles, at Maidstone, 
82; Dover, 149; Canterbury, x86, 187; 
Margate, 200; archseological collection of 
Mr. Bolfe in Sandwich, 205. 

in Sussex : of the ^ssex AndisBOlogical 

Society, 267, 268 ; hk Chichester, 312. 

H. 

'^Nailboume" In Addington parish, 90; at 
Barham, 220 ; at Lydden, 224. 

Napoleon, relics of, at Woolwich, 24. 

Nash Court, 71. 

Nash, a hamlet in Kent, 9J. 

Nash Court, near Margate, 201. 

Nathurst Lodge, ruins of an old castle at, j 54. 

Nelson, relievoes represmting his death, 7 ; 
relics of, preserved at Qreenwich, 8. 

Nettlested oiurch, fine stafaied glass in, 124 ; 
Place, its owners, 125. 

Nevilles, ancient residence of the, near B^- 
arsh, 90 ; country-house belonging to, K>r 
above 500 years, 229. 

New Cross, view from, 19. 

** New Place" in Angmering, birthplace of 
the Palmers, 298. 

New Bomney, Saxon name of, 251 ; cause of 
its decline, sole remaining churdi oi^ an- 
nual fair, 29Z 

Newenden, in the church a square font, Nor- 
man, establishment of Carmelites, ija 

Newhaven, drive from Brighton to, 26j; 

?lace of embarkation for Dieppe, Louis- 
'hilippe's landing at, 279; excursions 
from, 280. 

Newington, church, priory, 6i ; carioiu font 
in the church, 142. 

Newtimber Place, moated house near Brigh- 
ton, 264. 

Newton, Sir Adam, manor>house built by, 
oocu|Mtion of his retirement, 21. 

Nicholas, St, history of the church of, at 
Deptford,4; at 'Wade, road firom Minster 
to, 19} ; description of the church, 196U 

Nonii^xm church in Kent, 223. 

Nore sand, Ui^t on, 19. 

North ForelatMli UgbthooBea, sea-fight ofT, 
aoi, 202. 



OXENBRIDOE. 

North, Lord, his discovery] of Tunbridge 

Wells, 226, 
, Ro|^, Sayes Court gardens described 

Northampton, Henry Earl of, college built 

and endowed by, la 
Northboume, fine church at, described, 21J ; 

court, its gardens, 214. 
Northfleet described, 15, 91. 
Northiam church, in Sussex, 243.^ 
Normans, in Rusper, old chest preserved at, 

Norwood, the gipsies of, 98. 
Nun of Kent, her cell in Canterbury, 184. 
Nunnery, first established in Ehigland, 140. ' 
Nutsted, 14th century manor-house at^ ji. 

0. 

Oak-trees, 2 of unknown age, in Sussex, 279. 

Gates, Titus, birthplace of, 240. 

Observatory, the, at Greenwich, 10; com- 
pass, at Woolwich, 24 ; on Brlghtling Down, 
Jjo. 

Ockendon House, Timothy Burrell's resi- 
dence, 256. 

(Ella, the landing of, J17. 

Offham, church and Green, 88; chaUc-pits, 
railway, 276. 

Offington, ancient residence of the De la 
Warres, 294. 

Old Mailing, church at, tradition of Becket's 
murderers, 272, 27J. 

Old Place, in Pulborough, J15. 

Old Bomney, the earliest C^que Port, 252. 

OldbenyHill, Roman camp at, no. 

OldcasUe, Sir J<An, his possession of Cowl- 
ing, 33 \ his right to the title of Lord Gob- 

JiAtyi, 49. 

Ollantigb* near Wye. 133. 

Ore Place, built hv John of Gaunt, 241. 

Orleans, Duke of, his prison for 25 years, 
229. 

Orpington church, architecture of, 27. 

Oseng^l Hill, railway cutting in, graves, 198, 
199. 

Osmunda r^alis, growing plentifully at Har- 
rison's Rocks, 229. 

Osprlnge, Malson Dieu at, 7a 

Ossuaries in Kent, i}$. 

Otford, ruins of an archlepiscopal palace at, 
church of, 114. 

Otham church, 91. 

— — desecrated diapel at, 28$. 

Otterden Place, diurch buUt on^ the site of 
ancient one, 95. 

Otway, birthplace of, j$2. 

Ouse, the, in Sussex, viaduct over, 256 ; flow- 
ing through Lewes, 266; old estuary of, 
268 ; knights drowned in, 276 ; old port of, 
279; its original outlet, 280; source of, 

33h Ii4- 
Ovinffdean church, in Sussex, 26]. 

Qxenbridge. Sir Goddart, legend of, monn* 

ment in Brede drarch, 242. 
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OXFORD. 

Oxford, dialr of ihlp-timber at, f : profeaior- 
ihlp at, founded Dy OMndf>n, it, 

Osney Goart, in Kent, 21$. 

, a cattle-feeding island in the Rother, 

250. 

Oyater-flshery on the Thames, 18, 19; lish- 
eries in the Med way, 44 ; of the Cbeyney 
Bock, 6q; at Milton, 64; ancient guild of 
fishers, 69. 



^ P. 

Psddleworth, Nonnan chuix;h at. 142. 

Pagham Harbour, the Hushing W^ church 
injured by repairs, J16. 

Fidntings in Greenwich by Sir James Thorn- 
hill, 8 ; mural, in Rochester cathedral, jS ; 
traces of, in the ciypt, 40; in Faversham 
church, 67 ; Maidstone chuixdi, 80; mural, 
in St Martin's College, Dover, 148 ; Ro- 
man mural, in Richborough, 207. 

'—— found in Sussex : mural, of the Dec. 
period, in lindfleld church, 257 ; mural, in 
Preston church, of Becket's murder. 263 ; 
mural, in St Nicholas's church, Arundel, 
joj ; Bishop Sherborne's ** laoe-wori:." 108- 
jio; ceiling attributed to Bemardi, jii; 
oeilhig, by Kneller, J17; in Boxgrove 
church, J18; mural, in Rotiierfleld church, 
J 29; by La Guerre, at Petworth, 345; 
mural, rude. In Shulbrede priory. j$i. 

Pancras, St, distinguished by Augustine, 268. 

Paper manujtacture of Kent, xviL 

Parsons, William, burial-place of, 21. 

Parham, situation of, 316; collections of 
MSS., early printed boolu, armour, &c., 
i37 ; pictures and gallery, 338 ; chapel, 
park, and heronrv, 339; raven's nest, 340. 

Pashley, house in Ticehurst, 210. 

Patcham Place, In Sussex, 298. 

Patrixboum, fine Nonnan church, 217; vi- 
carage, 218. 

PauUnus, St., church dedicated to, 26, 27. 

Paul's Cray, St, architecture of, 27. 

Fanltring, Thanet custom of, 19$. 

Pax Hill, an Elizabethan house in Sussex, 257. 

Peasemareh, in Sussex, 250. 

Pegwell Bay, landing-place of Augustine, 73 ; 
we two landings in, 197. 

Pelhams, tbe, devices of, at Crowhurst, 241 ; 
monument to Sir Nicholas, 271 ; old house 
of, at Laughton, 279; an exploit, 
at Pevensey, 289; priory removed 
Hastings by Sir John, 330, 

Pelt, walk from, to Cliff End, 242. 

Pembury church, in Sussex, 228. 

Penn, William, his iron-furnaces, 233, 

Pennenden Heath, ** shyregemots " on, 87. 

Penshurst Place, irregularity of the build- 
ings, apparent antiquity, T17; hall and 
vaulted cellar, 118 ; pictures, 119 ; history, 
worthies of, the park, 120. 

Peppingford Lodge, near Ashdown Forest 

J28. 



280; 
from 



PORTUS. 

Penys, Mr., quoted, 6; the Dutch in the 
Tbaiines,46. 

Perdes, the, date of their possession of Pet- 
worth, J44. 

Peter the Great, residenoe of, at Sayes 
Court 4. 

Peter's, St, near Broadstaire, church Peipai- 
dicular, 199. 

Petham, remains of entrendunents at, 22a 

Pett Peter, his invention, his monument at 
Deptford, 4. 

, Phineas, the shipbuilder, portrait of, 11. 

Petworth, town, church, monuments of the 
Percies, 344 ; annals of the park, J44, 345 ; 
pictures, 349-349 i purk landscapes, the 
Kavens' Clump, 340, 350. 

Pevensey Bay, wild fowl in, 284; "Lowy" 
of, 288 ; history of the castle, f288, 289 ; 
description, 289. 290; landing of William, 
200 ; church, 291 ; old prison, 292. 

Philtpott Sir John, chapel built by, 48. 

Pickwick Papers, view from Rochester bridge 
described. 35; principal productions of 
Rochester, 36; review at Chatham, 48 ; an- 
tiquarian discovery, 5.1. 

Pictures, collections of, in Kent: at Green- 
wich, n, 8 ; Erith, 13 ; Cobham, cuds of 
admission to, 49; the gallery described, 
50-53; Preston Hall, 78; portraits at 
Chevening, 104; Knole, 107-109; Shore- 
ham, 11^; Redleaf, 117; Penshurst, X19; 
two good, in Lee priory, 2x8 ; St Albans 
Court, 222. 

, collections of, in Sussex : portraita in 

Brickwall House, 243 ; Knepp Castle, 265 ; 
2, In the County Hall, Lewes, 272 ; Arun- 
del, 300; Goodwood, 3i9> i2o; Up Park, 
322 ; Slindon, 326 ; Ashbumham House, 
331 ; early, in distemper, at Parham, 337 ; 
others, gallery at Pariiam, 338, 339 ; Pet- 
worth, 345-M9- 

Piddinshoe, popular saving regarding; 280. 

Pigeonnonse of Lewes Priory. 269. 

''Hlgrims' Path," the, above HaUinft 74. oi ; 
croosing Chevening Park, 104 ; on the hills 
above Otford, 114; route of. described, 155. 

Playden church, Walloon brewer's monu- 
ment in, 250. 

Plaxtole church, in Kent^ iii. 

PlucUey, Early English church in, fine views 
from the village, 131. 

Plumpton Place, old moated house, in Sussex, 
258. 

Plumstead, church-and churchyard, 25. 

*'Point the," a chalk cavern on Blackheath,2i. 

Polegate, branch railways firom, 282. 

Poling, wild fowl decoy in, old commandery, 

208. 

Pool, the, the Thames below London Bridge, 2. 
Pope, recollections of. atWestGrinstead.265. 
Poplars, 100 years old in Canterbury. 186. 
Poppy, the yellow homed, habitat virtues of, 

140. 
Portus Cuthmanni, retiring- of the sea fiiom, 

34^ 
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P0RTU8. 

Portus Lemanis, its present distanoefrom the 
sea» IJ5 ; described, x j8. 

Pottery : Roman, in Upchurch marshes, 62 ; 
stoneware, near Aylesford, 76; British, 
Roman, and Samian ware, found in Camden 
Park, 100 ; Roman, from Wye Downs, 173 ; 
Roman, in Chilham Castle, 176 ; red Samian 
ware, dredged np off Recalver, 188, 191 ; 
Roman, found in Richborough, 207 ; a Ro- 
man, discovered; at Dimphiirch, Sapoiian 
ware, 25J ; Roman, foxmd at Cissbury, 295 ; 
Roman, at Bignor, 325. 

Ponndgate. Druidical remains, 89. 

PoyningB, church, ruins of the old manor- 
house, 263. 

Premonstratensian canons^ priory founded 
by Richard de Clare for, 12 j; abbey 
founded 1191, for monks, 151; house of, 
canons, removed from Otluan to Bayham, 
228 ; severe architecture of, ib. ; house of, 
founded by Henry Hoese, 352. 

Preston church, 70 ; hall, originally a man- 
sion of the Colepepers, 78. 

, mural painting in, 203. 

Priory at Dartford, history of, 27. 

Products of Kent, xiii ; of Sussex, xxix. 

Prospect House, an inn on St. Mildried's 
Lynch, 193 ; high ground above, 195. 

Provinces, the United, deputies from, re- 
ceived 1588 at Greenwich, 6. 

Ptolemy, the Counnenos of, 5. 

Puck Church Parlour, clifTnear Seaford,28i. 

Pudding Pan Rock, tiieories accounting for 
Samian ware found off, 191. 

Pngin, A. W., residence of, atRamsgate, 197. 

Pulboroiigh, church of, a type unusual in 
Sussex, Roman castellum, 33$. 

Purfleet described, origin of Uie name, 13 ; 
powder-magazine, 14. 



Quarries in Kent : chalk at Burham, 75 ; Kent- 
ish rag, 8j, 95 ; conglomerate, 99 ; marble, 
i;2; greensand, 136. 

in Sussex : above Cnckfield, 256 ; Hors- 
ham, 332; Petworth marble, 35a 

Quarry Hills, the, group of churches on, 130. 

Queenborough Castle, a fortification of Sheer- 
ness, 58 ; position of, 60. 

Quex family, residence of the, 201. 

Quile, shares of plunder, 195, 



Racton, near Stanstead Park, ^22. 
Radigund's, St, Abbey, excursion to, 142 ; 

date of its foundation, ruins, 151. 
Rainham, monuments in the diurdi of, 61. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, at Greenwich, 6. 
Ramsgate, situation of, origin of the name, 

piers, 197. 



ItOMAV. 

Raven's nest at Parham, J40 ; Cliunp at Pet- 
worth, J50. 

Ravensboume, the, its Junction with the 
Lee, 3. 

Reculver, seen from Heame Bay, 19 ; Samian 
ware dredged up off, 188 ; Roman fortress, 
Saxon palace, i89'i9i ; ruined chuxdh, tra- 
dition of the ** Sisters," 191. 

Redleaf, near Penshurst, picture-gallery, 
views from the grounds, 117. 

Reed grass, used tor fencing in. Kent, 209. 

Regnum, site of, 30$. 

Regulbium, the andent, 19a 

Richard 11., right of conveying passengers to 
London confirmed by, 15 ; one of his pri- 
sons, 92 ; at Eltham, 97. 

Richard 111., Estate forfeited by Buckingham 
to, 12; ; story of his son, the last Planta- 
genet, lyj. i54- 

Richborough, fortress on the Wantsome, 
190; railway view of, 192; its classical 
reputation, 205, 206; memorials of the 
Roman period, 206; description of the for-- 
tress, 207; the amphitheatre, occupation 
of, by Saxons, 208. 

Ridley, Bishop, his first cure, 189. 

Ringmer. in Sussex, 273. 

Ringwould, church of, a landmark, 215. 

Ripley CourL Alexander Iden's regnldence, i f i 

Ripple church, belonging to St. Augustine'si 

River, a village in Kent, 151. 

Riverhill, in Kent, no. 

Robertsbrldge, ruins of a Cistercian Abbev 
at, Walpole's visit, 233, ' 

Rocher de Cancale, importation of oyster- 
spawn from, 18. 

Rochester, character of the town, bridges, 34, 
35 } historical personages associated with,' 
J5; description of, 36; the cathedral, j6- 
41; bishops of, martyrs, or exiles, 41; 
priory and deanery, 41 ; the castle de- 
scribed, 42; its history, 41 ; other objects 
of Interest, trade, appellation of the inha- 
bitants, 44, 45 ; walk from, 49 ; fine view 
of, 74 ; tribute from,Malling Abbey to the 
bishop, 88 ; former residence of the bishoM 
of, 98. 

Rodersham church, belonged to the Knishta 
of St. John, 66. ®^ 

Roding, the. Joins the Thames, 12. 

Rogate, in Sussex, 352. 

Rogers, Samuel, country-house of, no. 

Rolveuden, in Kent, 130. 

Roman antiquities in Kent, xl ; traces of 
buildhigs at Joyden's Wood, 28 ; in the val- 
ley of the Darent, 30 ; bricks in Swanscombe 
church, ji ; causeway, near Higham, 32 ; the 
Castrum Durobrivas, 3$ ; on Boley Hill, 43 ; 
bricks in Rochester walls, 44; villas in 
Kent, 61 ; potteries, masonry, in the Up- 
church marshes, 62 ; baths at Hartlip, 62, 
6i ; sepulchral urns, 63 ; relics found at 
Davington, 70; traces of buildings on the 
Medway banks, 74 ; fibula found near Hoi- 
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borooc^ ib.; Izioet of a Tilla, 75; vIIIa 
Dear Ayletford, 78 ; relics fofond at Maid- 
ttona, 82 ; road to Maklstune. 89 ; tims in 
Thnmham Castle, 91 ; pottery and Samian 
ware, found at Camden Place, 100; tiles in 
Hayes cbnrch, loi; Tillas near Keston, 
•* Cesar's Gamp," the site of a town. 102 ; 
eamp at Oldberry Hill, no; road, remains 
of irillas near Court of Street, 114; castrum 
near Lymne, 117; Cnsar's Ounp, near 
Folkestone, 141 ; the Pharos at Dover. 145 ; 
hnrial-ground on Wye Common, 151 ; form 
of the dty on the site of Csnterbn^, 159 ; 
fortress at Reculver, 190 ; graves m Tha- 
netk 198 ; sepulchral urns at Danndelyon, 
200; urns in Sandwidi, 204; the andent 
Rntnpia, 205-208; sepnlchial remains in 
Waldersbare park, 22i. 

Roman Antiquities in Sussex, xjd ; tnces of 
iron-works, 244 ; altar In Stone vicarage, 
250 ; settlement on Romney Marsh, w. ; 
remains of a pottery at Dlmchurch, 251 ; 
remains of an entrenchment on the South 
Downs, 258 ; site of a camp in Lewes, 271 ; 
urns and medals found near Seaford, 280 ; 
vlUa at Blrting Gap, 284 ; fortress at Pe- 
vensey, 288-289; remains found in Chi- 
diester. iO$; in St Olave's diurch, J12; 
pavement under St Andrew's church, tb. ; 
slab at Goodwood, j2o; pavements at 
Bignor, }24, 323 ; gold ring. {25 ;aistellum, 
traces of a villa near Pnlborou(^, ij$ ; 
entrenchment, tb. ; remains of a bridge at 
Bramber, J42. 

" Roman Codae," possible Interpretation of, 
211. 

Romney Marsh, its Isolation, 250 ; unhealthi- 
ness, cattle fed on, sea-walls. 251. 

Romney, removal of Cinque Fort Courts to, 
xj8. 

Rooke, Sir Geoige, memorial of his naval 
victorv, 7. 

Roper, Margaret, her house inCanterbury, 186, 

Rose Hill, in Sussex, ijo. 

Rosherville Gardens, transit from London to, 
I ; laid out in old dialk-pits, 15. 

Rother, the, ancient river identified with, 
138 ; point to which it was andently navi- 
gable, 2J2; picturesque situation of an 
abbey on, nj : death of Laberius at 2J4 ; 
Joining two rivers to form Rye harbonr, 
248; forming Oxney island, 250; wall 
marking the old course of, 251 ; results of 
its change of course, 252 ; castellum ccon- 
manding its Junction with the Arun, ij$ ; 
navigable from Midhnrst, J50 ; bridge built 
by Lord Gamols over, 352 ; valley of, 358. 

, the Little, flowing past Cowdray, 351. 

Rotherfleld, church with spire at i20. 

Rottingdean, battle fought at 263, 264. 

Round Down GlilTs, removal of, by gun- 
powder, 14J. 

Routes in Kent: the Thames, London to 
Margate, i ; London to Chatham, lo ; the 
Isle of Sheppey, 56 ; Chatham to Canter- 



SAXONB. 

Iniry, 6x; Rodiester to Maidstone, 73; 
London to Sevenoaks, 96; Relgate to 
Dover, 115 ; Ashford to Canterbmy, 152 ; 
Canterbury to Margate, z88; Canterbury 
to Dover, 202 ; Canterbury, by Barham 
Down, to Dover, 217. 

Routes in Sussex: Tunbridge to Hastings, 
225 ; Hastings to Ashford, 245 ; London to 
Brighton, 253 ; London to Hastings, 286 ; 
Brighton to Chichester, 292; East Grin- 
stead to Hastings, 326 ; Horsham to Shore- 
bam, 332 : Godalming to Chichester, ?4?. 

** Royal Albert" the, marks an epoch in 
diip-buildlng, II. 

** Royal George," the, model of, 9 ; built at 
Woolwich. II ; relics of, 47. 

Rovdon Hall, an estate of the Twysden 
family, 125* 

Rucking, in Sussex, 253. 

Ruim, British name of Thanet, 194. 

Rnsper, nunnery house at 334> 

Rutupisa, the andent 205. 

Ryarsh Hill, Druidical remains on, 89; 
church, 90. 

Rye, andent aspect of, 248 ; retiring of the 
sea from, causes of its decline, tb. ; church, 
Ypres tower. Land Gate, 249. 

Rysbracfa, statue by, at Greenwich, 7. 



8. 

Sackvilles, the, old mansion of, inJSussex, 328. 

Salehurst diurch, below Silver Hill, 233. 

Salisbury, Countess of, a manor belonging 
to, 28. 

Salmeston, andently a grange of St Augus- 
tine's, 201. 

Saltwood castle, description, history of, in- 
jured by an earthquake, 136; Becket's 
murderers at 137 ; tunnel, 139. 

Salvington, memorial of Selden at, 297. 

Samphire, on Beachy Head, 284. 

Sancup Well, in Penshnrst Park, 121. 

Sandgate, fortifications of, 141. 

Sandhurst church mutilated, 130. 

Sandling Place, 85. 

Park, near Saltwood, XJ7; Saltwood 

Castle seen from, 139. 

Sandown, near Deal, ruined castle where 
Colonel Hutchinson died, 210. 

Sandstone, yellow, of Worth. 255. 

Sandwich, description, history of the town, 
202; historical recollections ot Flemish 
colony, 203; churdies and hospitals in. 
204 ; grammar-school founded by Sir Roger 
Manwood, 205. 

Sarre, ferry in old times at 192. 

Satis, Master Watts' house, ori|^ of the 
name, 41. 

Saxon antiquities in Kent, xi. 

Saxons, 'seat of their andent Aoundls, 32 ; 
name of Rochester, 35 ; 10,000 baptized, 
58 ; scene of a massacre of the Britons by, 
65 ; scene of their shyregemots, 87 ; mode 
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of recognising their settlements, 129; 
mansions built by, 1 1$ ; site of a cemetery 
of, 140; palace at Reculver, 190; their 
early possession of Thanet, 194 ; graves of, 
on Osengall Hill, 198; coins, ornaments 
of, found in Richborough, 208 ; one of their 
earliest settlements, 208, 209 ; first colonies 
of, 21J ; district In Bomney Marsh, 250 ; 
architecture of, 254 ; first colonists of the 
south, J05; settlement of tiie south, J17; 
fortress, ^42. 

Saves CovltU buildings now on the site of, 4. 

Schalch, Andrew, history of his appointment 
at Woolwich Arsenal, 22. 

Scotney Castle, in Lamberhurst, 229. 

Soot's Hall, history of its possessors, X}}. 

Sea-wall, from Romney to Hythe, district 
taxed for. 252, 253- 

Seacock's House, built by smu^lers, 252. 

Seaford, attacks of the French on, St. Leo- 
nard's church at, 280, 281. 

Seal diurch, curious brass in, 110. 

Sedlesoomb church, font-cover, Perp., 244. 

Sedley, Sir Charles, birthplace of, 70. 

Selden, birthplace of, 297. 

Selling churcD, fine window In, 71. 

Selsey, tradition of the Saxon conversion at, 
submerged cathedral, present church, 31$ ; 
wild fowl, fishery, ji6. 

Selsfleld Common, once a beacon-station, 
views from, 256. 

Series, near Lewes, 277. 

" Seven Sisters," the, between Seaford and 
Beadiy Head, 281. 

Sevenoaks, route from Famingham to, 30 ; 
town, church, almshouses, 105; drive to 
Tunbridge fh)m, no; excursion from, to 
Wrotbam and Uie Moat, no; excursion 
from, to Dartford, 113, ii4' 

Sevenokes, William, history of, X05. 

Sevemdroog, taUng of, conmiemorated, 12, 

25. 

Sexbnrga, nunnery founded by, 59; her 
death, 64. 

Shakspeare, associated with Greenwich, 5. 

Sheemess, at the mouth of the Medway, 18 ; 
steamboats for, 33; situation, fortifica- 
tions, 58 ; divisions, dockyard, storehouse, 
59; road from Sittingbourne to, 65. 

Sheffield Place, near Lewes, 277. 

Sheldwich church, 71. 

Shelley, Percy B., birthiplace of, 334, 

Shellness, coastguard-station, 61. 

Shepi)ey, the isle of, its clay cliff's, 19 ; means 
of transit to, 56 ; earlier name, population, 
fossils, 57, 58; principal places, 59, 60; 
view of, 64. 

Shepway Cross, courts held at, ij8. 

Sherborne, Bishop, laoework of , in Chichester, 
io8; tower built by, 317; house at Am- 
berley built ^, 3j6. 

Shermanbunr, Ewhurst gateway at, 264. 

I^illinglee Park, lake in, 34;. 

Shipley, Templars' church at, 265. 

Shirleys^ tlie, of Wiston House, J40, J41. 



SOUTH. 

Shooter's Hill, its site, 12*; origin of the 
name, 24. 

Shoreham Place, pictures at, 1x4. 

, NeWj and Old, 292 ; historical recol- 
lections, 292, '293 ; churches^ 293 ; excur- 
sions fh>m, 294. 

— Gap, transverse fissure in the chalk, J42. 

Shomcline, camp and barracks at, 141. 

Shome church, j2; excursion to, 49; de- 
scribed, 54. 

— -, Maister John, shrines of, 54, 55. 

Shottenden Hill, Roman camp, 71. 

Shovel, Sir Cloudesley, his gift to Crayford 
church, 26{ his gift to Ro<£ester, 44. 

Shrewsbury, Countess of, her tomb hi Erith 
church, 13. 

Shulbrede, priory, ruins, the priofs-cbamber, 

Shurland, Sir Robert de, tomb of, in Minster 
church, 59. 

, manor of, in Sheppey, 60. 

Sidlesham, church and village, 317. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, birthplace of, 120 ; scenes 
of his 'Arcadia,' 120, 121. 

Sidneys, the, portraits of, at Penshurst, his- 
tory of, 119, 120. 

Silver Hill, on the borders of Kent and Sus- 
sex, view fh)m, 233- 

Sittingbourne, historical recollections, church, 
63 ; road to Sheemess, 65. 

Sissinghurst^ French prisoners confined in, 

X28. 

Skeleton tours, xxxr. 

Slaugham Place, ruins of, village and church, 

2$6 ; carved' oak staircase Drought from, 

266. 
Slindon Park, Elizabethan house, fine beech- 
trees, J26. 
Slough, in Sussex, 256. 
Small Hythe, chapel where drowned corpses 

were buried, 130. 
Smarden church, curious chancel arch of, 

ii2. 
Smeeth church, with Norman portions, 133. 
Smith, Charlotte, residence of, 325. 
Smith, Sir Sidney, school of, 122. 
, Sir Thomas, his monument in Sutton 

church, 29. 
Smugglers, of Goudhurst and Hawkhurst, 

2i2, 233; of Hastings, 240; at Brede Place, 

243 ; in Ronmey Marsh, 251 ; of Beachy 

Head, 28;. 
Snargate, Early English church in, 251. 
SnodJand, 74 ; church at, 75. 
Socknersh, in Sussex, 330, 
** Sole," Kentish meaning of, 151. 
Somerhill, historical recollectionfl of, X2i, 

124. 
Somme, the, "Danei^ Holes" on, compared 

with English, X7. 
Sompting, church, tower with gabled spire. 



294, 295 ; fig-trees in, 296. 
arbiei 



Sorbiere, his description of Kent, ix. 
Sore Place, date of, house described, iii. 
South Downs, the, highest point of, 258; 
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■ttiiatioD of Lewes on, 266; teoUted nuoB 
of hlU on. 171: sheep of, 274; battle on, 
275 ; teimiiiatioii, 283 ; wooded slopes, 
329, 126. 

South Porelsnd, walk to Dorer hj the, 214 ; 
Uabthooses on, 216. 

SoaUi Fuk, in Kent, 122. 

Sonthend deecrihed, 18/ 

Soathese, chordi with round tower, 280. 

Sonthover churdi in Lewes, tombstones of 
the De Warrenes in, 270, 271. 

Speldharst chnrch, boiU bj the Duke of 
Orlems, 229. 

SpelnMmden, manor now a farm-hoose, 127. 

Spenaer, the Thames described by, 2. 

Spielman. Sir John, mills estabUsbed bj, 28. 

Spring Grore, near Wye , i Si- 

Sprott^ story ftom the Chronicles of, 11. 

Sqoerrles Psric, near Westerham, iij. 

Standen, old timbered house in, 129. 

Stane Street, the, coarse of, trsoed, x'i8; 

. passing throng Hardres parish, 220; 
direction of its branches, J05; descending 
to Bignor, J2); Field Place on, im; ^^' 
mini of, tb. ; Roman entrendiment, maric- 
loR its S.W'. course, af. 

Stanhope, Dr., boried in Lewishsm draich, 
19. 

Stanmer Park, near Brighton, 299. 

Stanstead Park. 1666 acres of forest, J22. 

Stapleharst, railway station, church with 
cnrioosly ornamented door, 127. 

Stariceys, mansion of the, in Kent, 74. 

Steamers : from London Bridge to Margate, 
X ; lh>m Hnngerford Pfer to Oraresend, to 
Greenwich, Blackwall, and Woolwich, ib. ; 
touching at Blackwall, 11 ; ftom Strood to 
SheemesB, 56. 

Stede Hall, in Kent, 94. 

Stephen, King, nunnery founded by, 32; 
Fayersham abbey founded by, 66. 

St. Stephen's chnrdi, near Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's College, history of the 
manor, 188. 

Steyning, legend of St Cuthman, grant to 
Fecamp abbey, 341 ; St Cnthm&n's churdi, 
old gabled house, retiring of the sea finxn, 

342- 
Stllicho, fbrtiflcations of, at Richborongh, 

206. 
Stodcbury church, its carvingi, 63. 
Stoke, North and South, in Susses:, British 

canoes dug up, 304. 
— - Down, circular excavations at the foot 

of, J2I, J22. 

Stonar, the site of, 209. 

Stone, the church of, described. Its antiquity, 

14. 

, Brito-Roman altar in the Ticsrage, 250. 

Stone End, in Sussex, St Crispin's tomb in, 

252. 
Stone-grave Field, 7J. 
Stonewell Park, near Ghiddingstone, 117. 
Stour, the, a source of, 95 ; railway passing 

ffarough the YtXLej of, 152 ; its pike, X5j ; 



TAPPINGTON. 

island formed by, at Canterbury, 159; re- 
ligious house on, 186; mouth of, 192; 
windhigB of, below Sandwich, 203 ; path 
sklrtiim^ 206; mined town on the bank 
otioo. 

Stonr, ue Lesier, places named lirom, 217 ; 
navigstion, skirmish fought on, 219. 

Stopham, interesting church at 335* 

Stowting church. Perpendicular, glsss in, 
x|8 ; skeletons found near, 119. 

Stratford, the abbey of, its works on the 
Thames, 12. 

Sti«et Place, hiding-plsoe in, 258. 

Well, spring at, 05. 

Strombolo, or Stromrallen, fomid on the 
coast of Sussex, 26j. 

Strood, a railway station, history of the 
church and manor, 33 ; coaches from, to 
Canterbury, 61. 

Studfail castle, a castrum near Lymne, de- 
scribed, Ij^; causes of its iiUuries, 138. 

Stnrry, road firam, to Heme Bay, view from 
the hill, i8q ; church and manor, 191. 

Sugarloaf Hill, near Folkestone, 141. 

Sullington, in Sussex, 340. 

Summerley, Felix, excursion, to Erith de- 
scribed by, 13; view from Plumstead 
church, 2f . 

Sundridge diurch. Place forfeited in Maiy's 
reign, 112. 

Sussex, extent and histoiy, xix ; antiquities, 
xxii; produce and manufactures, xxiv; 
geology and traveller's view, xxviii; ske- 
leton tours, XXXV ; iron-Aimaoes o^ 228- 
2}3 ; martello towers, 252 ; peculiar use of 
its iron, 255 ; picture of life m, in old times, 
2$7. 258 ; caip and the golden i^i^in intro- 
duced into, 258 ; first iron cannon cast in, 
278 ; ihe calculator of, ib. ; p(4)ular sayings, 
280 ; figs introduced into, 296, 297 ; ety- 
mology of the terminatioa **ing," 298; 
ironstone fields in, 327 ; pedestrian excur- 
sions in, 329; meaning of brook, 336; 
ironstone of, 34} • 

Sutton, Norman diurdi at manor, 2x5. 

Sutton-at-Hone, its churoh, 29. 

Sutton Bam, Roman rooiains at 63. 

Sutton Hill, view from, 323* 

Sutton Place, history of, 29. 

Sutton Valence, ruins of a castle at 131. 

Surrenden Dering, fine views from, 131 ; the 
Dering family, X32. 

Swale, the, dividing Sheppey firom the main- 
land, 19 ; navigable in old times, 58. 

Swanborough, old farm-house in Sussex, 274. 

Swanscombe, the village ..of, 14; early tradi- 
tions connected with, 30; architecture, 
history of the church, 31. 

Swingfield Minnis, excundon to, Hospitallers' 
preceptory, 142. 

T. 

Tankerton Tower, near Whitstable. 187. 
Tappington, old manor-house of, 220. 
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Tarring, chnrch with fine spire, archiepisco- 
pal palace, 296 ; fig orchard, 297. 

Telegraph, submarine, the firat undertaken, 
150. 

Templars, Euights, manor and preceptoryof, 
at Strood, 33 ; commandery of, at Swing- 
field Minnis, 142 ; grant of William Peve- 
relle to, 224 ; grant of Shipley church to, 
265 ; grant of Sompting, 29$. 

Temple, Sir William, his school and tutor, 
121. 

Tenham, its fruit gardens, 66. 

Tenterden, road to, church with fine tower, 
129 ; legend of its building, district of, 130. 

Teston, bridge over the Medway at, 126. 

Tevington, near Eastbourne, 282. 

Thames, the, steamers on, i ; navigation of, 
I, 2 ; docks, J ; joined by the Lea, 11 ; 
ancient embankments raising its level, 12 ; 
Fiddler's Reach, 14 ; Dod's driftway, 16 ; its 
width and depth at Gravesend, 17 ; forded 
by Anlus Plautins, 18; oyster fisheries, 
tb. ; floating light at its mouth, 19 ; 
breadth of tideway at its mouth, id.; 
joined by the Daren t, 27. 

Thanet, the Isle of, country described, 194 ; 
customs of the people, 195; meeting of 
Augustine and Ethelbert, ib. ; view from 
the hills of, 196 ; highest ground in, 199. 

Thanet, the Earls of, burial-place of, 61; 
their cradle, 244. 

Thanington, church of, rude Early English, 
158. 

Theobald, birthplace of, 6;. 

Thomas, St., well, in Canterbury, 179. 

Thome, near Kamsgate, T97. 

, story from the Chronicles of, 31. 

Thomhill. Sir James, ceilings at Greenwich 
painted by, 7, 8. 

, Lady Joanna, charity school of, 15J. 

Three Bridges, branch railways from, 254. 

Thunor's Leap, in Thanet, 194. 

Thumham Castle, built of rough flint, 91. 

Ticehurst, village and church, old houses, 
origin of the name, 230. 

Tilbury, fortifications at, 16, 17. 

Tilgate Forest, a portion of Worth, rare 
lichen in, 254, 255. 

Tillingham, the, share of, in forming Rye 
harbour, 248. 

Tillington church, near Petworth, 350. 

TindaL Nicholas, burial-place of, o, 

Tong Castle, its site, Saxon traditions of, 65. 

Torrington, Lord, sea-fight of, 284. 

Tortington church and priory, J04. 

Tovil, a hamlet near Maidstone, 82. 

Tre3rford, barrows at, J22. 

Trinity Board, the, origin and history of, 4. 

Trotton, manor-house of the Camois, and 
church, 3$2. 

Tufton Place, a farm-house, 244. 

Tumuli : in the Isle of Sheppey, 58 ; mound 

of Tong Castle, 65 ; Roman barrow, near 

Holborough, 74; conical hillock near Ad- 

dington, 89; large unexplored, at Ware 

[Kent 4" Sussex."] 
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Street, 91 ; near Folkestone, 141 ; Julaber's 
grave, 15$ ; on Chartham Downs, 158 ; two 
at Hackendown Banks, 201 ; in Bishops- 
bourne, 219; on Barham Downs, 221. 

Tumuli in Sussex : on the South Downs, 274 ; 
on the Downs near Beachy Head, 284; bar- 
rows in Kingly Bottom, 321 ; tibie Devil's 
Jumps, 322 ; on Bury Hill, 326. 

Tunbridge, situation of the town, grammar 
school, dhurch, 122 ; castle described, his- 
tory of its lords, 123 ; country from, to 
Paddock's Wood, 124. 

— — Wells, season for, situation of, 225 ; dis- 
covery and establishment of, apochryphal 
origin of the spring, 226; celebrities of, 
commons and rocks, 227 ; drives from, 228 ; 
excursions from, 250. 

Tuniford, ruined mansion at, 158. 

Tunnel, the Abbot's Cliif, near Dover, 141 ; 
piercing the South Downs, 259. 

Tiuistall church, monuments in, 64. 

Turner's Hill, in Sussex, 327. 

Twineham, church built of brick in, 257. 

Twysden, Sir Roger, residence, burial-place 
of, 125. 

Tye House, 256. 

Tyler, Wa^ his encampment on Blackheath, 
20 ; the village of, 28. 



IT. 

Uckfield, scenery of, 278. 

Udimore, traditionary etymology of, 243. 

Up Park, beech-trees in, 322. 

Up-Waltham, church, picturesque country, 

323. 

Upchurch, its architecture and history, 61 ; 

marshes, Roman potteries, 62. 
Upnor Castle, date of its erection, 57. 
Upper Hardres, church. Early English, 219. 
Upper Walmer, church. Duke's House in, 

214. 
Ursula Lodge, 27. 



V. 

VagniacflB, possible site of, 78. 
Vale, Mascall, near North Cray, 26. 
Yanbrugh, Sir John, dining-hall decorated 

by, 7 ; houses built by, on Blackheath, 20. 
Vandevelde, fine picture of the "Golden 

Devil" by, 11. 
Vandyke, his summer residence in England, 

97- 
Venetians, the, inventors of the fHgate, 5. 

Verdley Castle, ruins near Famhurst, 352. 

Viaduct, of Ford Valley, 139; over the 

Ouse, 256. 

Victualling Offices, at Deptford, 4. 

Vineyard of Chart, 131. 
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WADHURBT. 



Wadhnrst, Iron grave-tUbi in the church- 
yard, 2)0. 
WakpfaufBt PlMe« rehullt by a Culpeper in 

1590, 29$. 

Waldershare Park, fine view trcm^ 22|. 

Waldron, in Kiusex, 279 ; old maosloa-houBes 
in the pariHh of, i;o. 

Waller, the be(>che8 of PenflbarBt, iii. 

Waller, his siege of Arundel, 299 ; of Chi- 
chester, |o6 ; castles destroyed by, 244. 

Walloons, settling in Sussex, 250. 

Walmer, lower and upper towns, 210; hos- 
pital, barracks, histurical memorlalH, 211. 

Walpole, Horace, first visit of, to Greenwich, 
9 ; bis description of Leeds Castle, 91, 
92 ; Linton Place desxrihed by, 95 ; des- 
cribes Knole, X06; the park. 109; "pil- 
grimage " to Summer Hill. 124 ; his praise 
of Mere worth. 125, 126; ''daughter of 
Strawberry," 218 ; v<mige of discovery in 
Sussex. 231 ; visit to HurstmoDceux. 286. 

Wantsome, strait between the mainland 
and Thanet, 192; change in the, since 
Bede's time, 194. 

Warbleton, ruins of an Augostinian priory. 

church, no- 
Ware Street, tumulus at. 91. 

Warham, Archbishop, bridge erected by. 34 ; 
palace rebuilt by, 114 ; gift of, to Erasmus, 
li j ; monument of. in Canterbury, i6q. 

Warlewast, Bp., foundation oU at Bosham, 

Warner, Bp., hospital founded by, 99< 
Wamham Court, in Sussex, large pond near, 

Warrenes, De, the architecture o^ 267 ; 
coflBns and tombs, 269, 270. 

Washington. In Sussex, ^40. 

Watering-places, the two most ancient in 
England, 225. 

Wateringbury. village rebuilt, diurch with 
monument of Sir Oliver Stvle. 125. 

Watling Street, crossing Blackheath, 20; 
battle fought by the Britons on, 26 ; name 
given to, at Dartford, 27 ; opening into the 
valley of the Darent, 30 ; railroad follow- 
ing the line of, 31 ; crossing the Medway. 
35; pilgrim murdered on. 38; crossing 
Gobham Park, 44 ; road to Canterbmy fol- 
lowing, 61 ; site of Toug Castle on. 65 ; 
royal "villa" on, 66; direction of, from 
Blackheath, xo2 ; bordering the sea, 208 ; 
routes of its two branches, 217; on Bar- 
ham Downs, 220. 

Watson, George, the Sussex calculator, Mrth- 
plaoe of, 278. 

Weald, the, of Kent described, 129 ; fossils of, 
255; old families in, ironstone of, 343. 

Weaver, date fixed by, for Erith rectory, 
13. 

Weldon, Sir Anthony, his monument in 
Swanscombe church, ji. J 



WILMINGTON. 

Well, mined chapel of; 218. 

Well House, near Northiam, 243. 

Welling, uude derivalur, 24. 

Wellington, the Duke of, scene of his death, 

211 ; memorial of; at Brighton, 261. 
Werburgh, St, of Mercia, the prayers of, 48. 
West, alto-relievos by, at Greenwich, 7. 

Dean, old parsonage house at, 281. 

Dean Park, Roman remains found in, 

Farleigh. in Kent, 126. 

Qriiistead church, wooden porch. House 

visited by Pope, 264. 265. 

Hampnett, Early English church. Place, 

now a poors-house, 317* 

Hoathly, iron grave-slabs at, mass of 

nicely poised rock near, 255. 

, or Town, Mallmg, 88. 

Peckham, Knif^ts Hospitallora* pie- 

ceptory in, 125. 

Wittering, miracle of Richard de la 

Wych, church, 317. 

Westfield church, in Sussex, 242. 

Westham, church built at diiierent periods, 
297. 

Westenhanger, excursion from, fortified 
manor, old walnut-trees, 134 ; its history, 
Rosamond's tower, 135 ; Roman road pass- 
ing. 138. " 

Westwell, fine stained glass in the church, 
witchcraft story connected with, 154. 

White, Gilbert, ^lage in Sussex frequented 
by, 273. 

Hart Hill, in Sussex, view from, 248. 

Hawk Hill, near Brighton, camp on, 263. 

Horse Wood. 89. 

Whitebait, a distinct species, ix. 

Whitley church, E. E., with central tower, 343. 

Whitstable, its oyster 13shery, 19^ 1&7. 

Wigsell, in Sussex, 234. 

Wilfred, monastery foimded by, 315. 

Willement, Thomas, church repaired and 
decorated by, 70; stained glass by, in 
Bromley church, 99; windows in West- 
well church releaded by, i$4 ; windows in 
a chapel in Canterbury, 183 ; window in 
Ash church, 208; memorial window at 
Chichester, 310. 

Willesborough church, stone seats in, 133. 

William, St., of Rochester, story of, 38. 

of Wykeham, buildings of; at Leeds 

castle, 93 ; canonry, 230. 

of Sens, architect of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, 161 ; his fall from the clerestory wall, 
165. 

1., landing of, at Pevensey, 290, 291. 

111., house in Kent visited by, 201. 

and Mary, associated with Gre^iwich, 



Will 



ly., bust given by, to Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 9. 

^ibnhigton, its cherry-gardens, its aadent 
proprietOTS, 28. 
Wilmington, alien priory at. Well Holes. 
*'LongMaB"of,282. 



INDEX, 
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WINCHELSBA. 

Winchelsea, site of Old, innndations, plan of 
New, 245 ; its ancient trade and prosperity, 

Passages of history, 246; church of St. 
'homas, 246, 247 ; the Friary, gates, 247 ; 
narrow escape of Edward I. in, 248. 

, estate of the Elarls of, 154. 

Wingham, church and college at, story of 
^ penance connected with, 209. 
Wisborough Green, consecrated to Woden, 

Wiston, fine scenery of the parish, House 

Elizabethan, history of the Shlrleys, 340 ; 

Shirley monuments in the church, J41. 
Withersden, St. Eustace's Well at, 153. 
Withy am, church struck by lightning at, 

Dorset monuments. J28. 
Wodensborough, Saxon sepulchral remains 

found at, 209. 
Wolf, General, grave of, 10; residence on 
• Blackheath, 20; birthplace, iii. 
Wolsey, Cardinal, his application of the 

revenues of Lesnes Abbey, 25. 
Wolstanbury Hill, camp on, 259. 
Womenswould, in Kent, 222. 
Woodchurch, in the Weald of Sussex, church 

E. E., 25J. 
, Simon de, " Malleus Scotorum," grave 

of, 253- 
Woodgate railway station, near B<^or, 304. 
Woodstock Park, 64. 
Woolbeding, in Sussex, 352. 
Woollet, the engraver, birthplace of, 79. 
Woolwich, transit from London to, i ; ships 

built at, II ; remarkable objects to be seen 

at, 12 ; public buildings, 22-24. 
Wootton Court, seat of Sir t^erton Brydges, 

22 j. 
Warmsell Church, in Kent, 94 



YOKES. 

Worth, church, the only perfect example of 
Anglo-Saxon building, probable date of, 
254; forest, the landscape in, sandstone 
of, 255. 

Worthing, dates its importance since 1800, 
294 ; excursions from, 296. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, birthplace of, iji. 

Wouldham, church and village, 74. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, designs of, for Green> 
wich, 6, 7; a design of, followed in the 
Royal Naval School, 115 ; houses in Chi- 
chester attributed to, iij. 

Wrinsted Court, in Kent, 94. 

Wrotham, once the site of^an archiepiscopal 
palace, view from. Hill, in. 

Wyatt, Sir Henry, date of his succession to 
AUington, 83. 

, Sir Thomas, the poet, birthplace of, 84 ; 

grave, 85. 

, Sir Thomas, his attack on Cowling 

Castle, jj ; grant of Aylesford Friary to, 
76 ; place of the breaking out of his rebel- 
lion, 79 ; manors of, 84. 

Wych, Richard de la, miracle of, 317. 

Wye, church and college of, 153. 

Y. 

Yalding, situation of, 124. 

Yaptou, in Sussex, 304. 

Yarrell, Mr., decision of, with r^ard to 

whitebait, 11. 
Tenlade, a mouth of the Wantsome, 194. 
Yew-tree, large, at Bradbourne, 134; in 

Crowhurst churchyard, 241 ; 20 feet in 

girth. In Wilmington churchyard, 282; 

group, at Bowhill, 321. 
Yokes Court, in Kent, 126. 



THE END. 
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MURRAY'S 

ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER, 

1859, 

Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous of communicating informa- 
tion to Travellers in England, is inserted in every copy of Murray^s English 
Handbooks issued during the Season. 

The great advantage of this medium of Advertising can scarcely be questioned, 
as it enables Steam, Railway, and other Public Companies, Landlords of Inns, and 
others, to bring under the immediate notice of the great mass of Englishmen, and 
Foreigners who visit this Country every Season, the various merits of their Rail- 
ways, Steamers^ Hotels, Taverns> Articles of Merchandise, Works of Art, and 
such other information as they may desire to make known ; while, instead of being 
limited to the casual publicity of a Daily, Weekly, or Monthly Periodical, it has 
the additional merit of being displayed for the entire year in a permanent work of 
interest and perpetual reference. 

As only a limited space is allowed, preference is given to those Advertisements 
which are more immediately addressed to Tourists, and are forwarded to the 
Publisher's, accompanied by a remittance, before the 30th of April. 



SCALE OF CHARGES. 
£. i. d. 

For Eight Lines 8 6 

Every Line additional .... 9 



Half a Column . . 
A Column or Half>page 



£. 8. d. 
12 
2 2 



An entire Page ie4 



INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 



BiSHOFSTOEi:. — Notice to Rlwy. Passengers, 6. 
Bbighton. — Bedford Hotel, 17 ; Brighton 

Gazette, 21 ; New Ship Hotel. 6. 
Bbistol.— Royal Gloster Hotel, 31 ; Stow's 

Hotel, 31 ; Temperance Hotel, 31 ; York 

Hotel, 31. 

CANTBBBUBY.--Rose Hotcl, 25. 

Deal.— Royal Hotel, 25. 
DOBELQTG. — White Horse Hotel, 25. 
lovER.— Gun Hotel, 28 ; Royal Ship Hotel,28. 
GRA.VBSEKD. — ^RosherviUe Hotel, 6. 
Geeenwich.— Ship Tavern— Whitt bait, 15. 
Hastings.— Castle and Albion Hotels, 20; 

Marine Hotel, 17. 
LoKDOK.— Adams's Passport Agency, 12. 

Allen's Portmanteaus, 3. 

Argus Assurance Company, 27. 

Athenaeum, 16. 

Black's Guide-Books, 9. 

Cro^on's Roofing Felt, 24. 

Chubb's Safes and Locks, 18. 

Excursions to Brighton, 21 ; Isle of Wight, 
19 ; Sea-side, 23. 

Glenfleld Starch, 24. 

Great Western Railway, 23. 

Heal's Bedsteads, 13. 

Hotels t Anderton's, 22 ; Ashley's, i22 $ 
Bridge-House, 22 ; Edwards's Private, 
31; Gregory's, 22 ; Hatchett's, 31 ; Lon- 
don Coffee-house, 31 ; Portugal, 22. 

Lee and Carter's Guide Dep6t. 32. 

Locock's Pulmonic Wafers, 16. 

Hanby's Cleansing Crystal, 23. 



LoNDOJi — continued. 

Measom's Railway Guides, 10, 11. 

Mudie's Library, 15. 

Murray's Editions for the People, 14. 

Murray's English Handbooks, 2. 

Murray's Historic Class-Boo^, 26. 

Phillips and Co.'s Teas, 24. 

Popular Works of Instruction, 30. 

Railway Passengers' Assurance Company, 
15. 

Royal Insurance Company, 7. 

Stanford's Guide-Books. 17. 

Southgate's Portmanteaus, 8. 

Tennant, Geologist, 27. 
Ltnton.— Royal Mail Coach, 29; Valley of 

Rocks Hotel, 29. 
MAmsTONB.— Mitre Hotel, 20. 
Maegate. — Royal Hotel and Assembly 

Rooms, 20 ; Duke's Head Hotels 21. 
Mikeh£AI>.— Feathers Hotel, 29 ; Pilot Coach, 

29. 
OxFOBD. — Spiers' ;^Oniamental Manufac- 
tures, 5. 
Penzance. — Lavin's Museum, 5. 
Ramsgate.— Royal Hotel, 4 ; I&yal Albion 

Hotel, 4 ; Temperance Hotel, 4. 
Reading.— Great Western Hotel, 20. 
Ross.— Royal Hotel, 28. 
Salisbuby. — Avon Coach, 29 ; Three Swans 

Hotel, 25. 
Southampton. — Railway Hotel, 6. - 
TunbeidgeWells.— Kentish R^al Hotel,25. 
WoftXHiKav— Boyal Sea House Hotel, 4. 
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MCTRRArS ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADYERTISJSB. 



MURRATS ENOLISH HANDBOOKS. 



MUBRAY'S HANDBOOK FOB MODERN LONDON. A 
OMiiaetoQQMeforStiwgtfitotheMetropolifl. ]£iq>. lemot. 5il 

' Withoat ft rivftl for intelUgenoe woA wcancy/^TDcis. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND 
80M£BSET. Mnp. BMl8w>b 

TLTDRRAY'S HANDBOOK FOB DEVON AND CORN- 

JUL WALL. Jlapt. PofltSTO. 

TlfURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR KENT AND SUSSEX. 

ill. Map. PteiSvo. lOt. 

MURRAY'S HANIJBOOK FOR SURREY, HANTS, AND 
THE ISLE or WIGHT. Map. Post 8yo. U. ed. 

In preparatwn, 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK TO THE ENGLISH CATHE- 
; liBALS. i¥ith lUvtifttioni. Postsvo. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOB BUCKS, OXFORDSHIRE, 
AND BEBKS. H«p. Post 8vo. 

MURRAYS HANDBOOK FOR THE ENGLISH LAKES. 
Map. PoBtSTo. 

URRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR THE EASTERN COUN- 

TIES. Map. Postevo. 

MURRAYS HANDBOOK FOR NORTH AND' SOUTH 
WALES. Map. PostSvo. 

MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE. Map. 
Post 8vo. 

The object of Mubra.t's Handbooks is to give matter-of-fact descriptioos of 
what ought to be seen at each place, and is calculated to interest an intelligmt 
English travdler, withoat bewildering him with an account of all Uiaifltajf be 
seen ; — ^to avoid chronological details ; and instead of abridging the records of a town 
from beginnmg to end, to select such local anecdotes as are connected with re- 
markable events which have happened there, or with distinguished men who h^ve 
lived th^; — ^to adopt as simple and condensed a style as possible, avoiding florid 
descriptions and exaggerated superlatives ; — and to use the descriptions bf olbuv, 
where good and correct, rather than obtrude extracts from the Editor's own 
journals. 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MURRATS ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 

J. W. & T. ALIEN, 

18 AND- 22, STBAND, LONDON. 
PATENT PORTMANTEAU MANUFACTURERS. 



X Lather Dre«\ng Bags, ASen*! Fatmt Leader Said* Dsq;alch Boi-Dat 



ALLEYS PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 

and TRAVELLING BAGS, with Sqanre Opening ; Ladies' 
Di'eea Trunks, Dresung Baga, with eilTer fittings; De- 
spatch Buies, Writing and Dressing Cues, and 500 other 
Articles, for home or centinoital trnveDing, illustrated in 
Ouii new Cstringm ftr 1S59. Bj post for two stamps. 

AUh'i PtleM TraMlInc O^ 

with «qi]&re qpe^llE]^ 

r. W. & T. AX<LEN, Hjum&eturcn of Offlfwrs* Barrack For- 
iire, and. HilitMr; Otitfitters tot tbe Oamp or Field (see s^aratd 
taloguej, 16 Rod 23, Strand, Iiondon, 

B 2 ^ 



MDRRAT'S ENGLISH HAKDBOOE ADVERTISER. 



WORTHING. 



SOTAL SEA HOUSE HOTEL 

It In a direct Une from the Statioii. GonTeyances in connezioa with the Bailway Company 

to and from the Hotel. 

LIST OF PRICES. 



f. d. 

SItllagBoou 31. fcL, tf ^ 4«^ and ft o 

large Bed-rooms. . . 1«. 6d., 2«. ed., and 3 
Doable-tedded Booms i 



s. d. 

Sftttnir>room flies, per di^ l 6 

WaxLighta 1 



Breakfast, plain 1 6 ) Ditto, with Meat or Eggs 3 

MKWBS. 

Soap or Fish, Joint, and Vegetables. .. . 3 6 
Soap or Fish, Joint, Entree, Sweet, and 
Yegetobles 4 6 



Soup and Fiah, Joint, Entree, Sweet, and 
Vegetables 5 



OOtFFEXBOOM. 

Joint and Vegetables ..*•..« 2 6 I Soups, per basin... 1 

Cold Meat, etc etc etc 3 | Cup of Tea or Coffee 6 

Then is a BSADIKO BOOK in the Hotel for the use of Yisiton. 

A diarge is made for the attmidanoe of Servants, Is. fid. per day to eadi Visitor. Families 
of more than three will be charged at a reduced scale. 

Parties who require Houses or Apartmoits will obtain every informatlDn at the above 
HoteL 

It is particnlarly requested that, shoold there be any want of att^itimi or cause of com- 
plaint, in any way. It may be named to the Proprietor. 

%* Families taking Houses or Apartments in the Town, requiring Wines, Bottle Ales< 
Porter, etc, of the first quality, will find the Wholesale Prices of this establishment worthy 
of their notice. j^^^ FOWLER, Proprietor. 



RAMSGATE. 



HISCOCKS'S BOYAIi HOTEI.. 

The above FAMILY HOTEL is beautifully situated facing the sea^ and offers to the pubUc 
the advantage of modem and spacious Apartments, combined with a moderate scale of 
Charges, a Tariff of which is suspended in each Apartment, with a fixed charge for Servants' 
attendance. 

Ladies and Gentlemen not requiring a Private Boom can avail themselves of a laifsd 
Coffee Room. ^ ^ ^ HISCOCKS, Proprietors. 

EAMSGATE. — ROYAL ALBION HOTEL* 

EDWARD WRIGHT. 

Commanding uninterrupted Sea-views over the Royal Harbour—the Downs — 

Coast of France, JBce. 

FAMILIES and Gentlemen visiting this healthy and liighly-freqtlented 
the tthoY^uuef^^' ^*^^ *"** euperioT aooommodation and moderate eharges »t 



EAMSGATE. — 100 Yards from Railway Statioiu 

FBEBBXiXS'S TBMPEBAITCB HOTEli. 

EARLY Tea, Coffee; and Refreshment Room^. Lare^ Airv i;iif4f«.<«. 



MUEBAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 

CORNWALL MINING DISTRICT. 

HINEBALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 

tAAjvfv nusEun, chapel stbeet, rsrizAncs, 



OONAltEMTS. 



STUDENTS of MinerakigyMidOMlo^j-, and Tourists to the Seeosry, Anliquitiei, 
ind Mtnn of Coraw.ll. will 1» InWrrstal br • -Wt to (hl> MnMum. The CoUmUoo 



BtAncn. with pcTfect cryaulllisLlo] 



100 Minsrall adaitlBcally Bnanged in ■ cue, with descilpUTe CnUlocne, trmn II. 
to3J. I^iserSpcdnnntiinllr HtliiiiH(ifaiiguijCHbliMl,fnin»(.Ki 101. Mem eileulva 
Sel«ctlon> mi flnlrnle SpeclnwDt (torn Ml. id evL utd npmnli. 

QMliqiiilal Salectiinit. ompnkendlDg Spedmen of Ibe nrloiu Kodu ot ths Connt;, 
from 11. upwards. 
««• A specimeo of Cu-bonsla Of Iran, (run Wb«l Maudlin iiiae. tor whldi Ok snm ot 

130L baa bun nfnsed; u well aa a Ereitt many otbera. presuned to be unrlir^ed. 

Agent for the lale of Artiolet mULnfutnrad ij the T.T7*HD SZBFENTUIB 

COHFAinr (imder the P&tconBge of Her Hiyeity the dueen, ete,), 

ComptialDg Cblmncy-plecea, Calnmns, BaluBITSdea. Funis, Obelisks, Vsaes. ChsUces, Hebe 
jDgs, Thermomelsis. Inkstuids. Candltstidu, Toilet Botilei. Bingstsuds, bo. &c No 
material, British or Foreign, eqnsle this stone, ellbcr In brilllancj ot tolonr, or la elt^aoce 

TIEWB. EA1CDB00K8, FOCEXTI-HAFS, Ac. 
Prompt alteotion glren b> all OnlEn fiimi n dlstansc. 

nXFORD lies on the road to Balh, Biistel, Clifton, and the West of England ; 
*^ to Leamington, Wsrwlck, Ksnllwonh, StralfoM-on-Ayon, Klrmingbsm. Worcester, 
WolvsTbunplon. Chester, Uancliester,lJ re ipool, and the North; to Cbeltenhara, aUmcester, 
BDd SoDtti Wales. In Its nngtabonrbiwd are Blenheim, Nnneham, and otlieT placea at 

iDtereal. 

VISITORS TO OXFORD 
(a cenbal point lor Eallway Xnvellen) are InHlel to Inspect 

SPIERS AND SON'S ESTABLISHBfENTS, 

aInalKia St., 

cmbruices of Oilord. 

■- Menlfon' 



Mcnuurs ench.ish handbo(« advestiseb. 

BRIGHTON. 

BIDW 



fTHB ftlxnre Hotel rftoated dose to tiie aea, and ia a &eet loe to the 

1 Rail VAT Station snd plaoM of fTirr"T**t 

Bbitt Mclttm (Ute of &iMd) bavi to inltavm Fawnfai »M Oartlcmen Tinting Brighton 
tlwt ho haa opened tho abof Httol >b4ct aew Maitag— tat ; tk* chaxyea aie moderated to 
aeet tKe leqniiementa of tlie preMot day. 

FteniUco ean be aooommodated with flat rltm apaitmenta by the Week or Mmith, 
iaelndlnf Board on the moat llbeiel terma. 

Euellent Goffee*Boom, Sittiof aad Bed Boema replete with eTery eomfoit. 

Wm or A SunoKtt <)irAUTr. Good SxAJiLoie. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
BACOsra baSway hotei^ 

FB Families and Gentlemen, opposite the Tenmnus, and close to the 
Docka and Custom-Houae* 
Hi^ afrangements of this Hotel will be fonnd nnezceptionable, and the dnxgea, whidi 
iaelude SeiranU' att«m da nce, alzletlj modeiate. 

WABM 



QRAVESEND. 

— ■o— _«__ 

THE BOBHEBVIIiIiB HOTBI<. 

EBAKEB, Proprietor, and Sole Purveyor of Refreshments in the well' 
a known and m«A freqnented Boalierrille Oaidena, bega to return thanka to his 
nnmevona patrons for past fltTuttia, and traata, by unramitting attention, to merit a eon- 
tinnanoe of their IkToafa. Hotel Tarift on application. SerTants charged. Garden Lists 
of Prices forwarded to SodetieSi Cluba» fcc. Superior accommodation for large or anull 
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PAS8EKGEES BY 


HOTELS. 


THE SOIJTH-WESTEBN RAILWAY 


Are rsqiiMted to ohserre the JUloving Kotioe Boards at BialieiMrtolEe :— 




Town. 


Hotel. 


Proprietors. 






Chbistchurcb 


i Jng's Arms 


N. 8. Newlm 






COWJES 


Fountain 


T. E. BuU 






DOBCHESTER 


King's Arms 


W. Manley 






GOSPORT 


India Arms 


T.Attrill 






Landport 


Bedford 


W. Towsey 






Newport 


Bugle 


H. Mew and Sons 






POOLE 


Antelope 


J. Shepherd 






Portland 


Breakwater 


T. Sansom 






Portsmouth 


George 


Kemp 






Rydb 


Eagle 


Newman 






Southampton 


Pier 


W. Batlcock 






Wareham 


Bed Lion 


0. Yearsley 






Weymouth 


Boyal 


T. 0. Lugo 






Ventnor 


Esplanade. 


J. Oummings 












' 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

BOYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS^ 
if ortli JFolm Street* and Dale Street, liirerpool, and 

29, LOMBABD STREET, LONDON, B,C. 
Capital— £2,000,000 in 100,000 Shares of £20 each. 



The following Details will diow the RAPID PROGRESS and POSITION 

of the COMPANY:— 

Life department. 

Net NEW LIFE BUSINESS, after deductinj; Guarantees: 

No. of Policies. Sum Assuretf. Premimns. 

To Dec. 1845 33 g 28,849 £ 748 10 for 6 Moaths. 

,, 1849 183 88,981 13 8,726 14 1 

„ 1853 45S 178,928 18 10 6;099 19 10 

„ 1857 756 829,880 18 10,270 8 6 

Showing that the Premiums on NEW Policies alone in 1857 were nearlj 
600 per cent, more than those for 1847. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The Receipt of FIRE PREMIUMS fbr the last ten years has heen as follows i 

1848, £31,846. 1850, £44,027. 1852, £76,925. 1854, £128,459. 

1856, £151,788. Whilst last year (1858) they were £195,000. 

Total Revenuje, 1858, all Sources, £285,000. Increase on ONE YEAR alone, 
£25,000. Funds in hand to meet any claims, over £700,000. Placing the 
Company among the very largest Offices in the Kingdom. 



Extracts from Newspapers on the RemarkaUe Sucoeis of the Company, 

TVmes.— The City article of the London Times of the 24tb July, 1866, states that the 
transaRtions of the Royal Insurance Company appeal to have been of a perfoetly 
saUsflnotory cbaraoter. 

Article in the Times of the 9th August, 1858. — ' The Report of the Directors adopted at 
the annual meeting of this Company, held on FHday, at Liverpool, stated that in 1865 the 
Premiums in the Fire Department were 130,0602. ; in 185<, 161.7331. ; and in 1867, 176,0281. 
The net Fire Revenue of the London Branch had increased nearly 30 per cent in the year.' 

DaUy News (London), August 11, 1868.—' In the life business the premiums from new 
insurances In 1857 were 10,270l., being nearly double those of two years ago. A dividend 
and bonus of 6s. per share were declared, being about 16 per cent, on the original amount of 
the shares. Satisfaction is expressed at the prudence displayed by the directors and manager 
in dedlcatltiv tbe larger proportion of tlie Tear's net profits to 
tlie augmentation of tlie reserved ftind. The report was adopted unani- 
mously.' 

Cfammercial DcMy List (London), August 13, 1858.—* Rotal Iksxtbanoe Compaiit.— The 
encouraging results of the past year's business, as tbey are evidenced in the report of this 
flourishing Company, prove that they have been developed tbroagll tbe prudent 
And economical management of a large capltalt aud the untiring and 
enefgetic exertions of the directors.' 

Liverpool Jfatt, Aitgost 7, If68.— * It is indebted for lapfDUd position to the prudence of 
its management The funds of the Company are so ample as not only to place its stability 
"beyond doubt, but to remove it altogether beyond tbe temptation to be mean. lESvery- 
tJiiiig a1>out it bears tbe Impress of bonour* stabilit7» and good 
flUtbf and we rejolM to see that the public increasingly appreciate tt.' 

PKRGX H DOY B, Ajqxuabt aiii> MAiiAott. 
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JOHN SOUTHGATB, 

Solid Leather Portmanteaa Mamifactnrerj 

76, WATLINQ STREET, LONDON. 



Ii fMurf br t-ntj «M nbo hu oKd ft to be tlie b™1 psEreoT tml osETDi of ioy ret bmnled, ind 



It»|iemli»tc»nTpi _ . . 

daolpllHi ofClolhH, Buil>,(ii^; neb la 



spmta^ tlH Poclmulwi. wllbont IUUdi m i]iitiubli« HiylJiliig eLae. 

BOUTHGATB'S FOLDING POETMAHTEAU. 



John SonOiKatc'i Ladiu* FortmuiMaiu, ladlM' Dreu and Boiuwt TnuIOi 

lAdlai' Jmpariali, and. lAdlei' TrsvalUnK Tnmki. 

iXI with Tr«yi uid MovMblp WTlslonE (Or Bonneti, and conufning eety convenlenM fOr pucklnl 

■epantslr CHW»«, Bonne «, Linen, Sc, 4nd made In Tarfona slylea and aizM. 

TlieriDWbeoliliilDKlotanySiiildLerorOnlfltieritinraghoBl the kingdom; and of Ibe Msnoftictiiiw 

yOSasr BOTTTHOATE, 76, WAXLTDTa BTBEST. laONllOIT. 
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To Tonrists in Britain {rTRA?Eu*'uNr,S?«' 

In neat Portable Volumes, profnsely illustrated hy Maps, Charts, and Views of 
the Scenery, and containing full particulars regarding Hotels, Distances, and 
whatever is likely to prove useful or instructive to the Tourist. 

BniTlaiidy XO/6. 



SnfflUb &ake District, 5/ A. 7/6. 
IVales, Vortb and Soutb, 5/. 
XTortli IVftleSf separately, 3/tf. 
Derby and UTarwick, eaoli 2/. 
]>evoii and Cornwall, 2/. 
Bampslilre (Zsle otVinght)9 2/« 
Wouoester and Hereford, 2/. 
Yorksliire, 2/6. 



Scotland, 8/6« 

Bierblands (Anderson's), 10/6. 

Trosaobs, 1/6. 

Staffa and Zona, l/6« 

Sutlierlandsliire, 1/. 

ZSdinbnrvb, 3/6 A. 1/. 

Olasffow, 2/6 4l Is. 



Ireland, S/. 

Dublin, ■Lillamey, eaeb 1/6. 



ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING HAPS. 

Garefally constmcted from the Maps of the Ordnance Survey and other Anthorities, and 
containing all the Roads, Railroads, Footpaths, and whatever Information is likely to be 
required by the Tourist on pleasuie or business. Mounted on linen, and neatly bound in 
portable cases. 



Bni^land, 32 x 22i. «/6. 
Snfflisb Aakes, 19 x 14. 2/6. 
"VTales, ir. db 8., 14 X Hi. each 1/6. 
Scotland, 32 X 22i. 4/tf - 



Ireland, 20 x lU. 2/6. 
Germany, 17 X 24. ^/€, 
Snrope, 3 feet hy I. l.ft/. 
So<»tcb Connties, eadi 1/. 



Smaller Maps at 2s. 6d, and Is, each. 
Just published, a Kew Edition (the 14tb). price Si. Bd., of 

BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF SCOTLAND, 

IN A NEAT PORTABLE VOLUME, 

With vptDords of One hundred UlustrationSt consisting of Maps, Charts, 
Plans of Towns, and Vieios of Scenery, 

Eyert means have heen taJcen to adapt tin's Work to the requirements of the 
Tourist of the present day. Each Edition has undergone important changes ; a 
great deal of new information, relating especially to the hitherto more unfre- 
quented parts of Scotland, has heen added, and many valuable notes of Tourists 
using the Guide, and kindly offered to the Publishers, have been advantageously 
incorporated. 

Of the picturesque scenery to which the Volume is meant to be a guide, a plain 
and intelligible account is given of those localities most worthy of the Tourist's 
attention ; and, to enliven the mere topographical details, the Editor has occar 
sionally introduced Traditionary and Historical Illustrations, and suitable extracts 
from well-known authors. 

A few Copies fuxoe been printed on thin paper for the use of Pedestrians. 



. Edinbitbgh : A. & C. BLACK. London : LONGMAN & CO. ; 
and SMITH & SON, Stbakp ; and all Booksellers. 
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GEORGE MEASOM'S 

OFFICIAL 

UNIFORM PRICES. 
JxL Wrapper, If.; or in Oloth, Blagaiilly Bound, with Xap, Sft. 



The Soufh-Eastem Railway and its Brauclaes. 

TWO HmiDRED ENORAVINQ& 

NortheriL of France, with Six Days in Paris. 

ONE HUNDRED ENQRAVnTOS. 

* Great are the myitadM of the book-trade. We iMtve here Bome 346 pages of very weR 
m itkn ■uMar, with appanatly tha taU naaiber of /rtt-nite woodcuta for whidi the title* 
page takea credit, and all provided by Mr. Meaaom for the nnall charge of one bulling,* — 
Thb Lbaob, July IT, li68. 

*The OfBdal lUiutrated Oalde to Northern of Fnnoe Railway will be of undotibted oae 
to ezdursfcinista to Paria. The * liz daya in Parla" oocnpy about three^ivartera of ita balk, 
aad the information alENdcd to vlalion of the gay city is, a« m^ht be espocted, well com- 
piled and faitereating ; much pleaaanter to read, and inflnitaly cheaper, than the dreary pon- 
deroaity of the (Taii^iiami.'— Lbadbk, July 17. 1A68. 

* Mr. Meaaom, artist and author, haa produced in his Joint capacity two handsome and very 
cheap volumes, which will be really tnvaluabU to the travsllei; who is aooompanied frona 
the London-bridge atation to Dover in one book, and in the other from Boulogne to Puria, in 
the moat agreeable manner possible. Several hundred spirited woodcuts illustrate every 
olject of interest on the roote; and the Frendi ** Guide" Is especially rick in engraoimgt, 
manv of them cental ehataeleilaUc sfcaUdMB of lUis and manners, and aooompanied with aa 
excellent m^> of Paris. The Uterory portion i$ taOremdy well executedU'—'UtsPAxca, July 
If, 18M. 

' Mr. George Measom maintains his credit aa a railway topogrq>her for travellers this 
anmmer with two Official Illustrated Guides, one to the South-Eastem Railway and Its 
Branches, a wumt Uberal MkiUinQ'M wfrth qf ed^leaMon, the other to the Northern Railway 
in France. The latter of these faidudes a very clever iUostrated summary of what may be 
seen in six d^ys in Pariai'— Examoisb, Joly 10, 18S8. 

"* Never am to sea without a life-belt," is an advertisement we are^ocnstently meeting 
with ; and If the advice be good In this Instance, as probably It is, certainly with a slight 
alteration of words, advice to the same effect — "Never travel doum the South- Eastern, or 
over the Iforthem €f France, without Mauom't Guides "—will be found to be.equally advan- 
tageous.'— Bill's Wbsklt MBflSBMOBS. July 17, 1858. 

* We can do no better service to an intending summer ezcorrionist on the avnth-eaatem 
ooaat and its beautiful watering-places, or to tk« Nwthem of Fnnce Railway, comprising 
therein Boulogne and Paris (and how to spend six days tiiere), than to invest the sum of a 
iUllhig for each of the two gmide-booka above moitioned ; and he wUl have not ontytm 
mntuing and vMtmcHve companion for the tohole route, bat save, perhoft, as many poimde 
at he hat tpent preKnunaiTf pence,'— Nkwb of the Wokld, July 17, 1868. 

The London and North-Westem Railway. 

TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 

* It is certainly the moat perlhct Railway Guide that has yet i^^peared. As an *' official " 
work it has authorf^ when speaking of the history and statistics of the line. The other in- 
ftrmatlan conveyed in it will be found not merely Interesting but suggestive. The pages 
afford abundant matter for thought and conversation ; and, though all is done briefly, yet oU 
if done toell. Few books descriptive of tears oontrlve to tell so much. The plan here fol- 
lowed is to take the main trunk line from London to Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other great towns, as a basis ; describing all that is worthy of description by the way, 
and ooBductfaig jJV *«▼«"«• •}png each branch aa the points are arrived at where each 
branch diverges from the trunk."— Athkn^bum. 

. • T^e Official Guide to the London and North-Westem Railway is richly iUuatmted. and 
wUl be found a very uttftd Handbook.'— The Buildbe. mu»«»«», ana 

Mr. Geobob Measox wUl feel obliged for any local hifotmatiao of DaUic mnexal iniermt 
for embodiment hi fhtore editions of the above worka. *"**'™'~'**" *** P"**"^ general mterett 

74, Charrinffton Street, St. Poncrat, London, N,W„ 1868. 
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Qibtain • coj^/— Hekald. 



GEOBGE MEASOirS 

UNIFOBM PRICES. 
In Wrapper, Is. ; or in dofh, XLapmily Bound, wiili Xap, Si. 

Lancaster & Carlisle^ Edinburgh & GlasgoWi 

and Caledonian Railways. 

BMHESJJBHED WITH OlIB HDHDKBD k FIFTY ENGRAVINGS k MAP. 

The Great Northern Railway and its Branches. 

Kmo-S CROSS TO YORK. NINBTY ENGRAVmoa 

"lUs, wttlioat exee|>tIoii, is the cheapest work ever iaeued. How a book eoDtainiiig 100 
EDBrwriBn, all cHgituil, nearly 400 paget of let(erpr«». and a tplendid Map» can be iMued 
ing, will ever remain to us a myBtery. Of CQune all our readem will, if poaslMe, 
/— Hebald. 

BUBHSD BT W. H. SMITH AND SON, KiKO'S GBOW AKI> ALL STATIONS. 

TSJBJ> EMTION. 

The Brighton and South-Coast Railway; 

Indttdmg a Descriptive Guide to the Crynktl Palace at Sydenham^ cmd 

a Topographical Account of the Itie of Wight, 

SIXTY ENGRAVINGS. 

*Tbe ftct that IMs Is fbe third edition of this Gtiide needs only to be recorded to 'show 
the appreciation on the part of the public of the auttior's labours. Thi mwMud demrved w> 
U99. it contains a great amount of interesting matter within small and Q(»venienffc coaapass, 
and is illustrated by some excellent woodcuts.'— Athzkauk. 

WATBKIiOW AND SONS, LONSON WAXX; AND AT ALL STATIONS ON TBI I^NB. 

V la 1^59 an entirely New Edition of this work wiU be issoed, oiifonii with tbe 

Sonth-Eaatezn Railway Guide. 

The Eastern Counties Railway & its Branches. 

ONE HUNDRED BNORAVJLNOa 

TUB work has baan in progresa lor iOBw months, and will positively be piodaoed aarkig 
tb» present year. 

The South- Western Railway and its Branches. 

Including a Topographical Account of the Ide <^ Wights 

EIGHTY ENGRAVINGa 



*Trs OnricaAL iLUrsnATiD Gitxdb to >hb Lonboh and Sovra-WBtTBair Saiiwat, by 
G. Measom, is quite a vMorvd in its way, on fke mxre of cheapnest, and will no doubt be 
mott acceptable, not only to people traTeUbg co the line, bat to tboee wbo take an Interest 
in the localities through which it passes. Gbnsidnrinff that a towist withoiA a guide-book is 
somewhat in the predicament of a sportsman in search of game wiHiout hds gun, the witter 
has explored every nook and comer of the London and South-Westem line, andjdven ttte 
pubUe Hie result of his labours in the capital thiUing volume before us. it u vxu printed 
<m MBCtUmt popper, and ilkutrated with wood tngravingt uf ntore than average merit.'— 
Tnaa, July 6, 1866. 

W. H. SiEiTH AND Son, Watbbloo and all SrATK»m. . 

The Great Western Railway and its Branches. 

FIFTY ENGRAVINGS. 

* The illustrations are numerous, correct, and well executed^ and the inlbrmatiMi is ample, 
accurate, and carefully conveyed. It is worthy of patronage.'— Sunday Timxs. 

W. H. Smith and 8oh, London BBnai Statiori. 

Mr.GBOBOB HiAaoK will f^l obliged for any looal kifbmatioB of pubUc geneial ialerest 
fbr onbodlment in future editions of the above works. 

74, Charrington Street, St. Pancroi, London, N,W., 185a. 
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PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE, 

IiOKPOlT, 69, VUSET OTBEBT, S. O. 

EE8IBEVT8 in any part of fhe Vaited 
* Xiiigdom or Loxidon, who desire to 
ftToid delayt troubloi or ozpensot can. 
liaYO their PA86P0BTS obtained and 
dvlj vised, with the ntmost expedition 
and despatoh upon application hy Letter* 
or otherwise, to Mr. W. J. ADAMi 
(Bradshaw's British and Continental 
Gnide Ollloe), 59» Fleet Street* as above. 

Coantry Residents, by this arrangement, are saved the trouble of coming^ 
to London about their Passport, as it can be forwarded to them by Post 
(en Regie), 




JiiorfuUpartiaaan, tee BradAoMft CfontiMeniai Guide, pages zxix to zzxiv. 



The oountexngnatnre of the American Minister in London obtained to United 

States Passports. 

Passports carefully mounted, and Hames lettered thereon in Gold, 



Passport Cases, from U. 6d, to 6f. each. 
Travelling Desks. 
Travellinir Bags (Leather). 
Railway Bugs. 

Travelling and Pocket Inkstands. 
Travellii^ Soaps. Shaving do. 
Door & Window Fasteners & Alanns« 
Travelling roll -up Writing Cases. 
Travelling Pocket Memorandum and 

Writing Cases. 
Travelling Luggage Labels, adhesive. 
Do. do. Parchment. 

Courier Bags. Carpet do. 



Cash Belts, Straps, &c. 

Cash Bags and rurses. 

Students^ & Portable Travelling Cases. 

Pocket and Memorandum Books. 

Polyglot Washing Books for Ladies 
or Gentlemen —English and French 
— Italian — German — Spanish — 
Portuguese, Is. each; per Post, 
U. Id. 

Family do., Is. M. each ; per Post, 
Is. Id, 

Foreign Post Note Paper, Envelopes, 
&o. &e. 



' And every description of Stationery, British and Foreign. 

THE UTEST EDITIONS OF HURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 

Phrase Books, French and German Dictionaries. 

Bradshaw's British and Comtiicental Guides. 

Bradshaw's Special Continental Guide and Handbook. 

Bradshaw's Descriptive Guide and Illustrated Handbook of Great Britain 

and Ireland, with Map, &c. Ditto of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Paris, 

India, London, &c. 
Dr. Lee's Continental Books on Climates, Scenery, and Remedial Resources ; 

Notes on Spain, its Climate, &c. ; Nice and its Climate. 
AnAMs's Guide to the Watering-places of England, 2c 

Channel Islands, 1#. 

English Lakes, U. 6rf, 

Addresses of Experienced ComusBS may bb bad oh Application to 
W. J. ADAUS (Bradshaw's British and Continental Onide OflBieei)* 

LONDON, 69, FLEET STREET, E.C 
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HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 



HEAL and SON'S SHOW ROOMS contain a large assortment of Brass 
Bedsteads, suitable both for Home use and for Tropical Glltnatesi handsome Iron Bedsteads 
with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description 
of Wooden Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree Woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned ; all fitted with Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every description of Bed- 
room Furniture. 








m KM.M 




CONTAINS DESIGNS AND PRICES OF 150 DIFFERENT ARTICLES 

OF BEDROOM FURNITURE, AS WELL AS OF 

100 BEDSTEADS, AND PRICES OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION OF BEDDING, 

SENT FREE BY POST. 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOTTEKIUM COURT BOAD, 

IiOHDOZr. 



HiTTRESSES, \VARRMTED KOT TO WEAR HOLLOW IN THE MIDDLE. 

Ill II . I I ■ III 

HEAL and SON have Patented an improvement in tbe manufacture of 
Mattresses, which prevents the material felting into a mass, as it does in all Mattresses made 
in the ordinary way. The Patent Mattresses are made of the very best Horsehair only, are rather 
thicker than usiiaU wd the Prices are but a trifle higher than other good Mattresses. 
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MURRAY'S EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE 

IN MONTHLY SHILLING PARTS. 

I. Lord ByrorCs Poetical Works. 
II. Oroker's BomaelFs Life of Johnson, 
m. Mooters Life of Lord Byron. 
IV. Crabbers Life and Poetical Works. 



LORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, 

INCLUDING HIS DRAMAS. 
With IllafttratiMM, to ke cMupietod In 9 Pwt8» %yo. U. eaelk 

P«rt L ooataini CHIXJIE HABOLB for One Shilliag. 

Bnov's PoEils.— ' Thorn vcho now buy an eAMon qf Bynm't Worla pubtUned wtOmU (h* 
ioncHgn ff Mr. JtfMTdy, BUY AN IHPEKVBCT BOOK.~uMlkeMitw, Jfey, ISSS/ 

H. 

MR. GfiQKJBR*S EDITION OF 

BOSWELUS LIFE OF JOHNSOK. 

With Portndtt, to be completed in 10 Parte, 8vo. 1«. each. 

Ms. Cbokxr'8 Pa0AOI.->*I have foaod room for a few more original letters. I have 
also added Beveral new notes, and have abridged, aUjered» an4 X hope ^njproved. Many «f the 
old ones. 

' As I think I miqr venture to sav that my arigfyMd tiMiva revived^ and in sane rei|>ects 
extended, the public interest in Boswell's delightful work, I can desire no more than that 
my j»reienl reoMon may tend to maintain it.* 



To he felknred by 

REV. GEO. CRABBE'S POETICAL WORKS. 

WITH A MFB BY HIS 805. ♦ 
With lUnstrations. To be completed in 8 Parts. Svo. Is. each. 
The Pkopli's Poet.—' Tlioagh Nature's sternest pidnter, yet the best.'— £or<i Byron, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF BYRON. 

BY THOMAS MOOBSS. 

Witfclllnsteatfans. To be completed in 9 Psrta. «to. 1*. each. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MUDIE' S SELECT LE BBARY, 

NOTICE. 

CE. MITDIE lias the pleasure to announoe that the altera- 
t tioDfl in progress at lus Lifaranr are now soffioiently adyanoed to 
provide increaaed aoeommodati(m for the Subscribers and greater faculties 
for the rapid exohaage of books. The snpi^ies of the highw eZoM of works, 
for the circulation of which the Library was originaUy established, are also 
largely increased, and will be further au^^ented by the addition of more 
tHim Oite Hundred Thousand Volumes in the course of the present and 
^isuing season. 

509, 510, & 511, New Oxford Stbeet, 
AND 20 & 21, Museum Stbeet, London. 

May, 1858. 

QREENWICK-THE SHIP TAVERN, 

Close to the Pier, and 500 yards from the Bailway Terminus. 

WBITSBAIT. Apra\H,\%i9. 

THOHAS QUAKTEBMAIN begs to inform his Friends and the Public 
that the Wlutebait SeMOO ha* oftmmencad, and that this new and apacioafl Tavern, to 
WHICH HE HAS REMOVED FROM THE CBOWN AND SCEPTRE, affords him inoreawd 
facilitiea of providini; for the convenience and comfort of his visitors, by its easiness of access, 
the nomber and style of his Dining Rooms, and the completeness of his CoUnary 
arrangements. 

*m* The Ship Tavern has extensiye Stablingi and is open all the year. 

The Steam Boats all run to the Ship Tavern Pier ; and siiyaining the Tavern are the 

SHIP STOaSS, SAKUBZ. EAST, KaM^ery 

where Ladies and Oeatleoien can aet an excellent Dinner i^m th* Joint, Cutlets, Steaks, 
Chops, and VegeUbles for U. do.— Fish aod Sweets extra. Tea and Whitebait, If. 6(<. 

THE FINEST MALT LIQUORS AND SPIRITS. 

EsMllfliLt Pttrt and Slmiy 5f. per Bottle. 

An elegant Dining Saloon and Smdcing Divan, with splendid view of the River Thames 
and the ROYAL HOSPITAL OF GREENNyICH. 

ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

A Fixed Allowanee of £6 per Week in the erent of Ii^iiry, or 

£1000 in OMO of Death, 

May be secxired by an annual payment of £3 for a Policy In the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMFANT. 



A q»ecial Act provides thai penani reoeiving oorapeoiation from this Company ara not 
barred thereby from recovering foU damages from the party causing the ii\]ury— an advan- 
ta^ no other Company offsrs. 

it is found that Onb Pbrson in every Fiftxbv is more or less li^nred by aoddeni yearly. 

This Company has already paid as oompensation for Accidents Jti37^9. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's Offices, and at all the 
principal Railway Stations^ where also Railway accidents alone may be insured against by 
the journey or year. -» «^ »^ . 

TSo CJiarge for Stamp Duty. 

Railway PAMEvaBBS' AflpmAxoB Ogocpaxz, WTLLTAM J. VIAK, 

Ofioe% 3. Old Blood Street* London, E.C. Swntary. 
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Give perfect freedom from Coughs in Ten Minutes, and instant relief and a rapid care <>f 
Aithma and Oxinimption, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Brei^ and Lungs. 

Another Core of an 8 Years' Aifhmatie Covgh. 

To Mr. G. Boontiff, Chemist, Lawrence Kirk. Jannaiy 31st, 1859. 
* Sir,— For these last eight years 1 have been troubled with a very severe cough* accom- 
panied with tightness in the chest and scarceness of breathing. During that long period I 
had tried many kinds of medicines from medical men and others, but to little effect, rmtU 
lately I was induced to try Dr. Locock's Pulmonic Wafers ; the first day I bad only taken 
six of these invaluable Wafers when I found gre^t relief. 1 continued taking them till I had 
flnii^ed a U. lid. box and began a 2». 9d. one, when I am glad to state I now feel myself 
completely cured.' Signed, JAMES KENNEDY. Pensioner. Garvock St., Lawrence Kirk. 

Tkt particuiart of many hMmdredt qf Cwrei may be had from every Agent fKroughout the 

Kingdom. 

To Binren and Fublle Speakers they are invaluable, as in a few hours 
they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 

THXT HAVS ▲ VULABXHt TAgtM. 

Price 1«. lid., 2«. 9d., and llf . per box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.— It has been discovered that ilumy Medicine Vendors, when 
asked for any of B&. &OCOCJK'8 MBOZCZVES, attempt to pass off instead 
some counterfeit, because they have a greater profit in doing so than by selling the genuine 
Medicine : the PuBLtc is cautioned against such dishonest practices, which may be detected 
by observing that every box ^^■■■■■■■■■■■■HN^B ®^ ^^^ GENUINE 
Medicine has the words ^^Bfil^BlfiTmiHi ?BC^^B i^ White Letters on 
Red Ground in the ^^Hl^^M^R^^fiiHI^^^m Governmant Stamp, 



and without which words 

P£ITS ASD AN IMPOSHION. 



AIX- AKE OOUKTSS- 



EVUBY SATURDAY, PRICE FOURPENCE, OF ANT BOOKSELLER, 

THE ATHENJEUM 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 

(stamped to go frjee bt post, 5(1.) COMTAIKS : 

I, with copious extracts, of every important New English Book, and of the more 
important Foreign Works. 

morts of the Proceedings of the Learned and Sdentifie Sodeties, with Abstracts of aU 

fi^rs of Interest. 
Authentic iLecOUlltS of all Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
VoreiiTil Correspondence on subjects relating to Literature, Science, and Art, 
Critiotenifl on Art» with Cdtical Notices of Exhibitions, Picture Collections. New 

Prints, &c 
BKnslo and Sramap including Beports on the Opera» OoncertSk Theatres, New 

Music, &c 
Blogrrapllioal Uotloes of Men distinguished in Literature, Science, and Art. 
Original Papers and Poems, 
mreeklj' Oosslp- 
MisceUaneaf including all that is likely to interest the informed and intelligeni» 

THE ATHENiEUM 

is so conducted that the reader, however far distant, is, in respect to Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, on an equality in point of infonnatiim with the best-infoimed cirdea of the 
Metropolis. 

%* The ATHEN-EUM is published every Saiurday,\>xA Is re-issued each Month stitched 
in a Wrapper. 

The Volume for 1856. complete in Itself, and containing about 1624 large quarto Pages, with 

Title-page and Index, may be had of any Bookseller, price One Godnea. 

Office for Advertisemento, 14, Wjuxinqtok Stssbt Nosth, Stjiakd, LONCoir, W. C. 
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BRIGHTON. 
THE BEDFORD HOTEL 

isftdTantflgeouslyplaoedon the West Cliff, centrally with r^ard to objacti 
interesting to Viaitors, yet ramoyed from the bustle of Oie town. 
Mb. Joseph Ellib htu for some years devoted his attention to the tegulft- 
tion of tlijs Hotel. By considerable outlay and careful organisation, ^e has 
sought to moke it equal to the lequiremenls of the present time. The 
Coffee-room is spacious and apart. Sea>water aervice tteah with the tide. 

HASTINGS. 

marine" hotel. 

CP. HUTCHINGS bega most reapectfully to intimate to 
• the Visitors of Hastings that tlie above Hotel possesses advantagea 
rarely to be found ; it commands bu uninterrupted view of the sea, which, 
combined with the salubrity of its situation, renders it a desirable retreat 
for invalids, &c., who may here find comfort, economy, and the quiet enjoy- 
ment of a home. An Omnibus and Flys to and from all the Trains. 

STANFOED'S SERIES OF 

POCKET GUIDE BOOKS. 
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II has stlempted to pndace terte, falthrnl, uid portable Pocket CniDpsnlaos 

for TourUti at as email a owt ai Is consistent with tlw piolDcUOD o[ works of a fint-raie 
cbsractcr. 

Slaaford'B 'Golds Book Catalogae,' ooatelning IliU of Oie best Eagllab and Fareiga Snide 
Books, Mips. &t, snilabk for TourUts ot Travellcre, maj be bad on application, oi free by 

London : £D»A3ai StmoBD, i, Cta«iing Cioss, 8- \V. 
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CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 

o 

CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF and THIEF-PROOF WROUGHT- 
IRON SAFES are constructed of the strongest and best materials, affording 
the moat complete security against Fire and Burglary. All of them are fitted with 
ChubVl Ounpowdnr-proof Lookl. Annexed are a few of the numerous instances in 
which they have prevented the destruction or theft of Books and valuaMe property. 

Fii« at Messrs. Rylands and Sons', Manchester, 1st March, 1854. — All the Books, 
Cash, Notes, &c., preserved in one of GhubVi Safes after exposure to Fourteea 
Honn* intense heat. 

Fire at Store Street Mills, Manchester, 15th May, 1854. — A ChabVs Safe 
built in a chimney-flue, where it was exposed to extraordinary heat, etflfootnally 
■eoued from the least u^jury the whole of its contents, consisting of Books^ 
Papers, Policies, &c. 

Attempt to Blow open CShubb'l Safe, at Mr. Blair^s Counting-house, Millgate, 
Manchester, 30th August, 1854. — The thieves had used gunpowder in the hope of 
blowing open the Sate, but without effect, though th^ heavy Safe had been moved 
from ite position by the explosion. 

Fire at Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Hallway Offices, Manchester, 
25th November, 1854. — In this case the heat was so great as to melt the handles 
and knobs o£f the Safe, yet all its contents eeeaped without the slightest injury. 

Burglary at Wolverhampton, 8th February, 1855. — At the office of Messrs. 
T. and S. Jones an attack was made on one of GhabVs Ilre-proof Safes, in which 
a number of strong housebreaking implemente were broken, without any other effect 
than that of disfiguring the Safe. All its valuable oonte&ts were periiBCtly 
secure. 



CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 

o 

CHUBB'S LOCKS, with all the recent improvements, give 
the greatest security fipom false keys and picklocks, and also detect any attempt 
to open them. They are made of all sizes, and for every purpose to which locks 
are applied, and ai'e strong, secure, simple, and durable. 



Chubb's Palanquin and other Writing Boxes, 

FITTED WITH BEST WRITING MATEEIALS. 

CASH AND PAPER BOXES OF VABIOUS SIZES, 

ALL FITTED WITH THEIB DETECTOB LOCKS. 

Complete Illiutrated lists of Safes, Chests, Locks, and Boxes, wifh tlieir 
Sizes, Sittings, and Friees, will be sent on application. \ 



CHUBB AND SON, 
67, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON ; 

28, Lord Street, liveipool; 16, Harket Street, Maoehetteri 
and HMatojr KeUU, WolTediamptaii. 
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PORTSMOUTH, RYDE, & GOWES 

(ISLE OF WIOHD, 

SHORTEST ROUTE BY 21 MILES. 



CHEAP FAST EXCUBSIGKS 

mOM KOITDOll' 

Daily (except on Sundays) by the 

DntEGT PORTSMOUTH and SOUTH-WESTERN 

KAILWAYS. 



DOWN FROM LONDON. 

Trains leave Waterloo Bridge Station at .. 9*30 a.m. 1*45 p.m. 

Arrive Portsmouth 11*25 a.m. 3*45 p.m. 

Steam Packets leave Portsmouth for Byde . . 11*45 a.m. 4* p m. and 4*36 p.m. 

Arrive Byde 12* 5 p.m. 4*20 p.m. and 4*66 p.m. 



Steam Packets leave Portsmouth for Clowes . . 11*55 a.m. 4*30 p.m. 
Arrive Cowes 12*55 p.m. 5*30 p.m. 

UP TO LONDON. 

Steam Packets leave Byde at 6* 40 a.m. 10* 10 a.m. and 4* 10 p.m. 

Arrive Portsmouth at .. 7*10 a.m. 10-35 ajn. and 4*36 pjn. 



Steam Packets leave CSowes at 9*50 a.m. and 3*30 pjn. 

Arrive Portsmouth .. .. 10*50 a.m. and 3*40 pjn. 

Trains leave Portsmouth at « 7*40 a.m. 11*20 a.m. and 5* 6 p.m. 

Arriving in London at » .. 10*12a.m. 1*10 p.m. and 6*65 p.m. 



FARES, London to Portsmouth, Ryde, or Cowes, 

IKCLUDINO BAILWAY, OVNIBDB, PIBB DUBS» AMD STSAKBOAT. 


FIRST Cr.ASR. 

78. 


SECOND aiASS. 

4s. 


THIRD GLASS. 

3s. 


RETURir TICKETS, 

Available for Two Days, and from Friday till Monday. 


FIRST CLASS. 

8s. 


SECOND CLASS. 

5s. 


THIRD CLASS. 

3s. 6(1. 



Return Tickets are available to Return by any Train of the same Class, 

TickeU are issued in London at the Waterloo Bridge Station, and 53, King William j 

Street, City. 
In Byde, at ihe South Western Company's Office, Byde IMer. 
In Cowes, at the South Western Company's OlQce, Pier, Cowes. 
In Newport, at Messn. Oubbias, 46, High Street , 

C 2 
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HASTINGS. 



E MARTS CASTLE HOTEL, Welliwoton Square, and ALBION 
HOTEL, Makikb Pab4DK.— Th« former of the above Hotels is in a very airy ami 
geuaat titoation, beisff at the entranee to Wellingtoa Square, and but a short distance from 
e Bailway Station. It offers good aoeummodation at very moderate charges. The latter 
la in the oentn of the Marine Parade, facing the Sea, with a complete sontlMorly aspect, and 
in the immediate victnity of the Baths and Libraries Servants charged in the Bill. 
GxtouJve Stabling is attached to each Hotel, where every description of Caxriage is kept ; 
■lao a most exeellent Stud of Saddle Horses, Ponies, ftc. 



MARGATE. 

GABDITBB'S BOYAIi HOTEL. 

Ij^XGELLENT PriTate Apartmenis for Families. Large Airy Bed- 
!i rooms. U. 6d. and 9i«. per Night. Dinners, from 2t. Private Sitting Rooms, 2s. pet 
Day. Spacious Coffee and Billiard Rooms. 



THE r^OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 

These magnificent Rooms are open ofvery evening daring the months of Joly, Angast, ' 
September, and October. 

The entertainments, a flrst-class Concert and Bsll, are attended nightly by the principal 
Ikmilies of the to^vn and neighboorhood. 

No one should leave Margate or its vicinity without paying a visit to this lashionable 
place of amusement. 

AAadMMUoL One Shilling, or by Subieiiption. 



READING. 



aRBAT WB8TEBN HOTEL. 

THIS first-class Hotel for Families and Gentlemen is situated doee to the 
termini of the Great Western, Sonth-Eastem, ai|d South- Western Railways. 
The Proprietor avails himself of this very fiivoarable opportunity to return his gntefal 
thanks for the patronage afforded him — he also begs to announce to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Tourists, that the Hotel, from its fittings, elegance, and comfort, is at all times of the 
year a most desirable residence. 



LADIES' COFFEE BOOM. 



K.B.— The Hotei. Pobtebs attend the abrxyal of Trains. 

MAIDSTONE. 

■ ' o ■ 

xrrsE famhiT and commerciaii hoteis. 

Whim and Spiziti of the FixiMt Quality. BiUiaidt. 
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EIGHT HOURS 



AT 

THE 



SEA SIDE. 



CHEAP Emmom. 

i^onroonr to bric^htost 

AZTD BACK. 

EVEET SUNDAY AND MONDAY. 



Leave Pimlico Temuniis (West End) 9*0 &jai*t retuming from Brighton 

7*0 p.m. 

I^eave London Bridge 9*0 ajn., retaming &om Brighton 7*30 p.m. 

FARES : t 
BETUBN TICKETS. 



FIS8T CLiSS. 

7s, Qd, 



SSOOKB CLASS. 

55. Qd. 



THJXD CLASS. 

OOYERED CABBIAaES. 

35. 6d. 



SINGIiE TICKBTS. 



7s. Od. 



6s, Od, 



Ss, Od, 



MARGATE. 

O 

THE DtrKE'B TTEAT) HOTEL. 

VISITOES will find the above extensive Hotel beautifully 
situated at the jancUon of the Pier and Jetty, commaDding splendid sea and 
land views, where they may depend upon having every comfort and attention, 
with moderate charge. THE ROYAL THAMES YACHT CLUB HOUSE. 

BRIGHTON. 

/ Importacat to AdvertlserB. 

THE BEIGHTON GAZETTE (established 1821) has by 
far the largest circolation of any Paper m the important and popnloas 
hoTough of Brighton, and its Advertisements greatly outnumber either of its 
contemporaries. These facts, which are truthfully stated, acknowledged, and 
can be substantiated, the Proprietors contend are the best recommendation- to 
Metropolitan Auctioneers, Publishers, Companies, and Advertisers generally, as 
the most desirable medium in the South of England for the insertion of their 
announcements. 

The BsiOHTOiir Gazette is a fashionable Jooraal, and enjoys the patronage of 
the Aristocracy and resident and tisiting Gentry. 

PUBLISHING OFFICE— 168, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 
GUETI8 and SON, ProprietOM. 
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XiOITDOir. 



ANDEBTOITS HOTIX, 162, 104, ft 165, FLEET 8TBEET. 

COMMUNICATION every five minutes to and from all the 
Railwuys and Steam Boats ; near the Theatres, Law Courts, Bai^ Docks, &c. 
The larder and wine arrangements equal to the best clubs in London. The bill of 
fare contains eyeij delicacy. Dinners from 12 to 8 o'clock. Joint, with 
Tegetables, &c, U, Qd. ; with soup or fish, 2«. Game, poultry, &c Breakfast, 
with joint. Is. 6d, Beds, 10s. 6d, per week. Rooms for large or small parties, 
public meetings, societies, &c. A Table d'Hdte at 1 and half-past 5 o'clock 
(^soups, fish, and joints), 2s. each. A night porter in attendance. 

_ , % 

ASBUTPB HOTEL, HENBIETTA BTBEET, CX>VENT OABDEN, 

FOB Families and Gentlemen, situated in an airy and 
central part, near the Public Offices and places of Amusement. Families 
can engage a Private Sitting-room, or hare the use of the Ladiea' Coffee-room 
without cbai^. The Hotel Charges are very moderate. 



Bed 2s, (kf. 

Break£Eust, Plain . . . . l^. 6<f . 
Meat or Eggs, 6d. extra. 



Coffee-room Dinner ,. 29. Qd. 
Fish, Soup, or Pastry . . 
Private ^tting-room .. Zs,Od. 



Attendaaoe, inoluding all Tees to ServantSi U. per day. 

BBIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, LONDON BRIDGE, 

pppoiite tho London and Bovsr, fha South-^Joast, and Nortk Kient 

Bailway Termini 

Tilt. BUEEELL presents his sincere acknowledgments to 

JJ JL the Gentry and Families who have so kindly supported him during the past 
eleven years, and most respectfully solicits a continuance of their valued favours. 

Mr. B. b^ to add that he attends to the purchase of every article consumed in 
his Establishment, and cai^ submit a tariff of prices upon the most moderate terms. 

All Fees to Servants are charged in the bills. 

A Night Porter kept. Wines of all Sorts on Sale. 

Only flnt-dUuw Wines are vended. 

POBTireAL HOTEL, PLEET STBEET. 

CEIDLEB offers her best thanks to the Public for the 
• liberal patronage she has already been favoured with, and will use her best 
exertions to desei-ve an extension of that support. She has opened a Ladies' Coffee 
Koom, which will enable those who prefer it to avoid the expense of a private 
Sittiug-room. Beds Is. 6d. a nighty anda moderate charge for Slants in the Bill. 



aBEGOBT'S HOTELy 29, CHEAFSIDIL 

{Vfider entirely Sew Management,^ 

ECONOMY, COMFORT, CLEANLINESS. 

OaiNIBUSES PASS THE DOOR TO ALL PABTS. 

JEedf Breakfiwt, and Attendance, 4s. 
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€REAT W£8TER]V RAILWAY. 



Betam Tu&ets available for Two and Tbree Days. 



BETUBN TICKETS from LONDON to TEOVIL, 

AND INTERMEDIATE STATIONS TO DORCHESTER AND WEYMOUTH, 

And from London to Wanninster and Intermediate Statione to Saliabniy, 

And vice verm, are available for the Rettini Journey up to the Evening of the day aocoeed- 
ing that on which they are iasned ; and when issued on FRIDAY they are available for the 
following MONDAY. The 4.S0 pjn. Train from PADDINGTON, and the 5.10 p.m. Train 
from WEYMOUTH are considered the last Trains of the day. Return Tickete to DOR- 
CHESTER and WEYMOUTH, at SINGLE FARES and a small Booking Fee. issued at 
PADDINQTON on SATURDAY and SUNDAY, wUL be avaihible for the Return Journey on 
the following MONDAY. 



Excorsions to the Sea Side. 



FAHILT TICKETS TO DAWUSH, TEIGNHODTH, OB TORQOAT, 

Will be issued to Parties of not less than Three Persons, available for Twenty-eight Days. 



t* 



From London 
Windsor 
SIou^ 
Reading 
Oxford 
Leamington 



FARES» EACH PASSENGER. 



From Birmingham 
M Cheltenham 
M Oloucester 
„ Stroud 
„ Swindon 



Children under Twelve Years of Age, Half-Prioe. 



Ist Class 


2nd Class 


.... Jt,2 10 . 


... £1 16 


.... 2 8 . 


I U 


.... 2 8 . 


1 14 


.... 2 6 . 


I 13 


.... 2 5 . 


1 12 


n .. 2 8 . 


1 14 





1st Class 2ni 




. db*2 10 .... 




2 6 .... 




. 2 6 .... 




1 18 .... 


• • • < 


I 18 .... 



£1 16 
1 13 
1 13 
1 1 
1 7 



These Tickets are available by any Trahi ; they are not transferable, nor do they entitle 
the holder to stop at any intermediate Station. 



FAULT TICKETS TO WtTHOlITH AND DORCHESTER 

Are now Issued at REDUCED FARES 
To Parties taldng not lew than Four First or Six Seoond Class Tioketi. 

MANBT'S PATENT CLEANSING CBYSTAL, 

For washing and every cleansing purpose ; most important to families, and warranted not to 
contain lime, or anything ii^jurious. Saves all the time, labour, and soap, wasted by the 
ordinary mode ; saves all mending, and wear and tear from rubbing, brushing, &c. ; softens 
the hands, renders flannels beautifnlly white and soft» and brightens the colour dT musUns, 
prints, merinos, and all coloured articles. 
Sold hi 3d. and 6<L packets, or 2«. <td. and 6«. per dozen, by 

IVTATreY & Co., 280, Strand, Temple Bar, 

GstabUshed 80 years. Agents ly^pointed. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS IN ENGLAND 

▲RE AT ALL TUIE8 TO BE OBTAINED OF 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, 

TEA MERCHANTS, 

8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 



Strang Viefia Oongw Ite, te. 4d., Si. 6d., 9i. M., St. lOd., 3s., St. M., 

■ad 8f. 4d. 
Sieh Bm flhraehong Tau, St. 6d., 8g. 8d., Si. lOd., and 4i. 

PURE SUQARS JLT THE FOLLOWING PRICES :^rainaica Sugar. Moist. 4d ; good 
4|«L, 6cl. 8t Crolz Moist Bagar, veiy choice, bkd. Refined Lamp Sugar, Bd, Doubly 
Keflned Lomp Sugar, %id. Trebly Reftned Lump Sugar, very pure, 74. (In ordering Lamp 
Sogiff. please ataie if It is required to be Broken or in the Lump.) Fine White Brilliant 
Crystalliaed Sosar, expressly for Coifee, particalarly pore, eid. Giystallised Sugar, 6d^ 
Sid., and 6d. OMtor Sugar, Id. Lump Sugar for preserving, 56f., 68«., and 60s. per cwt 
ICoiet Sugar for preserving. 38s., 40f.. 421., 44s^ and 46f. per cwt. 

PHILLIPS and CO. send all goods Carriage Free by their own vans within el|^t miles of 
No. 8, King William Street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any 
part of Bnglaiid, if to the valne of 40«. or upwards. A general Price Current is published 
every m<m&, oontaintng all the advantages of the Limdon Markets, and is sent free fay post 
on mUcation to PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants^ Na 8, King WUliam Street, 
Ci^, Londoo. 

CKOGGON'S PATENT ASPHALTB ROOFING FELT has been 
extensively used and pronounced e£Boient, and particalarly applicable for Warm 
Climates. It is a non-conductor. It is portable, being padked in rolls, and not liable to 
damage in carriage. It effects a saving of half the timber usually required. It can be easily 
applied by any unpractiBed penon. From its lightness, weighting only 42 lbs. to the square 
of 100 feet, the oost of carriage is small. Under Slates, &c., in Church and other Roofs, the 
Felt has been extensively used to regulate the temperature. Inodorous Felt, for damp 
Walls, and for damp floors under caipets and floor-doths ; also for Lining lion Houses, to 
equalise the temperature. ,^ 

PBIGE ONE PENHY FEB BQU ABB FOOT. 

PATENT FELTED SHEATHING, for covering Ships' Bottoms, &c. DRY HAIR 
FELT, for deadening sound, and covering Steam Boilers, Pipes, &c ; preventing the radia- 
lion of heat, thereby saving twenty'-flve per cent of fuel. Samples, testimonials, and fUl 
instructions, on application to CROOGON and CO., 2, Dowgate Hill, London ; and 2, €h>ree 
Piasaa, Liverpool. 

Adopted largely by Her ICigeity's Gorerxinieiit. 

QLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNBRY. 

The Ladies are respectfully informed that this STARCH is exclusively used in the ROYAL 
LAUNDRY ; and Her Mi^estv's Laundress says, that, although she has tried Wheaten, 
Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, 
whlcAi is the finest Starch she ever used. 



When you ask for 

QLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. ^ 



WOTHBBSPOCW and OasHSPAJSnt, Qh/mgow aoid i:K>ndon. 
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CANTERBURY. 



BOBE HOTEL, 

OPPOSITE THE CORN EXCHANGE. 

DEAL. 

-r° — 
BOTAIi HOTEIi, 

CLOSE TO THE PIER, AND FACING THE DOWNS. 
FRANCIS BRETON, Proprietor. 

TUl^BRIDQE WELLS. 

— O— 

KENTISH -ROYAL HOTEIi. 

'PHIS Hotel is pleasantly situated facing the Common, and 
"*• within two minntes' walk of Chalybeate Springs. Every Accommo- 
dation and Comfort will be foimd here for Private Families, Tourists, and 
Gentlemen. Flys and Omnibuses to and from every Train. 

WILLIAM HAINES, Proprietor. 

DORKING. 

WHITE HOBSE HOTEIi, 

MR, GODDARD, Proprietor. 

/COMMERCIAL Gentlemen, and tlie Public generally, are 
^ respectfully informed that every attention will be paid to the comfort 
and convenience of Visitors to the above Hotel, so as to render it worthy 
of their patronage and support. 

SUPERIOE WINES AND SPIRITS. 

WELL-AIRED BEDS. 

EXCELLENT STABLING AND LOCK-UP COACH-HOXTSES. 

Omnibuses to and from the White Horse Hotel to the JtaUway Station, 

SALISBURY. 

THREE SWANS COMMERCIAL & FAMILY HOTEL, 
Winchester Street, two doors from the Market Place. HENRY FIGES 
begs respectfully to inform Gentlemen and Families visiting Salisbury, that they 
will find the above Hotel replete with every comfort and convenience, and assuics 
them that it will be his constant endeavour to give satisfaction to all parties who 
may honour him with their support. An Omnibus for all the Trains calls at the 
Three Swans HoteL A commodious Coffee Room. 
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MURRATS HISTORIC CLASS-BOOKS. 



Now Readf , with numerous illnstratiTe Woodcuts, post Svo,, 1$. Bd, each, 

black cloth f red edgesy 

L-.THE STUDENT'S HUME : a History of Eng- 

land, from the Inrasion of Julius Csesar. Based on Hume's History, incor^ 
porating the corrections and researches of recent writers, and continued to 
the Tear 1858. 

* The work of condensation has been exceedingly well performed, and the con- 
tinuation is written in an easy and comprehensive style. As an educational book, 
this yolnme ought at once to take a high position.' — Belfs Messenger, 

* The Student's Hvme-^SmitKs History of Greece-^LiddelFs History of Rome 
— and ihe Stvdem^s GAbon, foim an excellent historical libraxy, procurable for 30^.' 
— Gardener's Chronicle, 



IL-THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with the History of Lite- 
rature and Art. 

' We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the excellence of the plan 
of this History, and the careful, scholarlike manner in which it has been carried 
out. The great distinctire feature, however, is the chapters on Literature and 
Art. This gioes it a decided advantage over all previous works of the kind,' — 
AthenoBwn, 



ni.-THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, With the 
History of Literature and Art. 

'A pre-eminently useful book. To the youthful student, to the man who 
cannot read many volumes, we should commend it as the one history which will 
convey the latest views and most extensive information. The style is simple, 
clear, and explanatoiy .... Our opinion is, that there is no other work at 
present existing which so ably supplies "a History of Rome" suited to the wants 
of general readers of the present day.'- — Blackwood, 



iv.-THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History of 

the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from Gibbon's 
History. Incorporating the corrections and researches of recent historians. 

* A judicious abridgment of the great historian. The labours of later writers 
have been incorporated in the text, which is illustrated by excellent plates of 
medals, coins, temples, aqueducts, &c. At the end are genealogies of the impe- 
rial families, a list of the Roman emperors, and a full and accurate index. The 
work cannot fail to be a useful book of reference.' — Literary Gazette, 
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ARQUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

39, THROGMORTON STREET, BANK. 

o— — 

Ceaxbmas— William L&ir, Esq. I>BPi7Tr-GHAiR]rAK->JoHN RuxmKRT, Esq., Aldomaii. 
Rich. £. Arden, Esq. I Professor Hall, M.A. { Rupert Ingleby,Esq. I Jeremiah Pilcher.Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. I T.Famcomb, Esq.Ald. | S. W. Johnson, Esq. | Lewis Pooock, Esq. 

Phtsician— Eh-. Jeaffineson, 2, Finsbnry Square. 

SuBGioif^W. Goulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 

Act UABT— George Clark, Esq. 



ADYAirTAGES OF AJBSUBISii 
nr THIS COXPAHY. 

Tm Premiums are on the lowest scale con* 
sifltent with secaritiy. 

The Assured are protected by a subscribed 
Capital of 300,0002., an Assurance Fund of 
470,0001., invested on mortgage and in the 
Government Stodi^ and an income of 85,0002. 
apyear. 



Premiums to amaxe lOOL 


Whole Term. 


1 


Om 
Yew. 


Sewn 
Yean. 


Whli 
rronte. 


WiUKNIt 

Profits. 


80 
80 
40 
M 
00 


£0 17 8 
1 1 8 
1 9 
1 14 1 
8 8 4 


£0 19 9 
1 8 7 
18 
1 10 10 
8 17 


£1 U 10 
8 » 
8 7 
4 8 8 
8 18 9 


£1 11 10 
8 7 
8 14 10 
4 U 
8 10 



inJTUAL BRANCH. 

AsflUBBss on the Bonus System are entitled 
ftt the end of five years to participate in nine- 
tcnths, or 90 per cent., of the profits. 



The profit assigned to each policy can be 
added to the sum assured, applied in reduction 
of xhe annual premium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division a return of 20 per cent, 
in cash on the premiums paid was declared ; 
this will allow a reversionary increase vary- 
tug, according to age, from 66 to 28 i)er cent, 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent, on 
the sum assured. 

One-half of the *< Whole Term" Premium 
may remain on credit for seven years, or one- 
third of the Premium may remain for life as 
a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after prooCs have 
been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No diarge for Policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to or 
reside in any part of Europe or British North 
> America without extra charge. 
j The medical ojffioers atte^ every day at a 
I quarter before two o'clock. 

£. BATES, Resident Director. 



GEOLOQY AND MINERALOGY. 

A KNOWLEDGE of these interesting branches of Science adds greatly to the 
pleasure of the traveller in all parts of the world, and may lead to important discoveries. 

Mr. TEN N ANT, MineralogiBt to Her Mijesty, 149, Stkand, gives Practical Instruction 
to Travellers, in Mikeraloot and Gboloqt. He can supply Geol<^cal Maps, Hammers, 
Acid Bottles, Blowpipes, and all the recent Worlds on Mineralogy, Conchology, Chemistry, 
and Geology. 

Elementary Collections of Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils, at Two^ Five, Ten, Twenty, Fifty, 
and Que Hundred Guineas each. 

A Collection for Five Guineas, which will illustrate the recent works on Geology by Lyell, 
Ansted, Mantell, and others, contains 200 Specimens, in a plain Mahogany Cabinet, with 
five Trays, comprising the following specimens, viz.: — 

MINERALS which are either the components of Rocks, or occasionally embedded in than : 
•Quartz, Agate, Chalcedony, Jasper, Garnet, Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite. Asbestus, Felroar, 
Mica, Talc, Tourmaline, Calcareous Spar, Fluor, Selenite, Baryta, Stiontia, Salt, Sulphur, 
Plumbago, Bitumen, ice 

NATIVE METALS, or METALLIFEROUS MINERALS : these are found in masses or 
beds, in veins, and occasionally in the beds of rivers. Specimens of the following metallic 
ores are put in the GaUnet: Iron, Manganese, Lead, Thi. Zhic, Copper, Anthnony, Silver, 
Gold, Platina, ftc 

ROCKS: Granite, Gneiss, Micandate, Clay-slate, Porphyry, Serpentine, Sandstones, Lime- 
stones, Basalt, Lavas, &c. * 

PAL.SX)ZOIC FOSSILS from the Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow, Devonian, and Carboni- 
' ferous Rocks. 

SECONDARY FOSSILS from the Lias, Oolite, Wealden. and Cretaceous Groups. 

TERTIARY FOSSII^ from the Woolwich, Barton, and Bracklesham Beds, London-day, 
Crag, &c. 

In the more expensive collections some of the specimens are rare, and all more select. 
Mr. Tennakt has on sale the Duke of BacMngham's Collection of Minerals from Stowe. 
It contains upwards of 3000 specimens, and has been greatly enriched since the purchase 
by a collection of coloured Diamonds, Australian Gold, &o. Price 2000 guineas. 

J. TENNANT, GeologiBt, No. 149, Strand, London, W. 0. 
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ROSS^ HEREFORDSHIRE. 



THX BAKK8 07 THIS WTE. 



qX)IIRISTS and FAMILIES visiting South Wales and the 

•L ndghboarhood of the Wye will find superior accommodation, at moderate 
charges, at the BOTAL HOnSI^ ROSS, HEREFORDSHIRE, which adj<Nns the 
fai^fiimed ' Man of Ross Prospect,' and commands extensive views of the Wje and 
its fine scenery. It is within a convenient distance of GOODRICH COURT and 
CASTLE, SYMOND'S YAT, TINTERN ABBEY, WYNDCLIFFE, RAGLAND 
CASTLE, lie. Thert is excellent fishing, free from charge, close to the town. 
Families hoarded for long or short periods. Postins in all its hranches. Pleasure 
Boats for Excursions on the Wye. Flys and Omnibuses meet every train. 
Coaches nm every day to and from Monmouth and Chepstow. Ross is the ' Gate 
of the Wye ;* and for the beauty and variety of the scenery on its banks there is 
no river in England at all comparable with it ; nor do we believe, notwithstand- 
ing the superiority of some of them in point of size, that there is a single river on 
the Continent of Europe that can boast such scenes of grandeur, gracefulness, and 
pastoral beauty. Its romantic beauties, whether where it glides majestically along 
the rich plains of Herefordshire — through orchards, meadows, cornfields, and 
villages — or, deep in its diannel, runs between lofty rocks, clothed with hanging 
woods, and crowned, at intervals, with antique ruins of castellated and monastic 
edifices, yielding a panoi-amic succession of exquisite landscapes, have furnished 
many subjects for the poet and the painter, and cannot fiiil to charm every lover 
of nature. 



DOVER. 

HIPGRAVE'S GUN HOTEL, on the STEAM PACKET 
QUAY, next door to the Custom House, Alien and Passport Office, and One 
Minute's Walk from the Railway Terminus, commanding an extensive Sea View. 
G. H. informs the public that at this Hotel they will find every comfort, with 
extra moderate charges. The Mail Packets for Ostend and Calais depart dose to 
the Hotel, where every information can be obtained. Custom-House Agents, &c., 
are in attendance at every Packet and Train. 



THE ROYAL SHIP HOTEL. 
(JOHN BIRHIKGHAM.) 



THIS HOTEL is most desirabl j situate, close to the Custom 
House, the Packet Quay for Calais and Ostend, and within Three Minutes' 
Walk of the Railway Terminus ; its aspect is Southern, and it commands uninter- 
rupted Views of the Castle, the Channel, and the Coast of France, ofiering to the 
Continental and Home Tourist advantage of situation seldom possessed by any 
similar Establishment. Families and Gentlemen Boarded during the Winter 
Months on fixed and economical Terms (for periods not less than a week). 

Oaixiiigw, Poft-Horiei, and Oiimilnuwg attend vnry Xndn. 
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LYNTON. 

The Cheapest and Nearest Route, hy 50 Miles, from Bridgewater 

to Lynton, 

THE EOYAL MAIL will leave Bridgewater Station and 
Railway and Clarence Hotels every day (Sanday excepted), after the arrival of Has 
Express Train at 2 pan.* through Stowey and Wllliton, to the Feathers Hotel, Hinehead, 
where half an hour is allowed for reft'eshment. 

The above ROYAL MAIL leaves the Castle Hotel, Lynton, every morning at half^past 
five, by the same route, stops a quarter of an hour at Minehead, and reaches Bridgewater 
Station in time for the Express. 



To Minehead, Lynton^ Ilfracbmbe, & North Devon. 

THE direct and best Cpacli Koad to Crowcombe, WiUiton, 
Dunster, Minehead, Porlock, Lynmonth. and Lynton, is from Taunton. 
The PILOT Coach, as usual, leaves Pattlson's Castle Hotel and Waghom's Railway Hotel, 
Taunton, every day at 2^, after the Express up and down, and leaves Lynton at 6i morning 
oa its return, and Minehead at 9, in time for the Up-Express to London, &c. For places, 
apply to the Castle Hotel, Taunton. 



LYNTON (North Devon). 

VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL. 

THIS Hotel is delightfully situated on an eminence 600 feet 

■- above the level of the Sea, commanding extensive views of the Bristol Channel, the 
Coast of South Wales, and the magnificent scenery surrounding Lynton. In its accommo- 
dation for Private Families it stands unrivalled. Good Post Horses and Carriages. Estab- 
lished 1800. 

MINEHEAD (on the direct road to Lynton). 
FEATHERS HOTEL. 

AJSnsm GKEENBTLLu 

FAMILY, Commercial, and Posting-Honse, and General 
. Coach-Office- Wines and Spirituous Liquors of the first quality. Boarding, per week, 
upon reasonable teixus. 

CiREAT WESTERN & SOCTH-WESTERN RAILWAYS. 

Salisbury to Wimbome, Poole, Boumemouthy 
Wareham, Swanage, and Weymouth. 

THE AVON COACH leaves the Eed Lion and White Hart 

*- Hotels at 11.46, arriving at Rlngwood at 1.45, meeting a Train for Lymington, and the 
3.34 T>own-Train, arriving at Wimborne at 2.53, Poole 3.20, Wareham 3.21, Dorchester S.55, 
and Weymouth 4.20. The AVON leaves Ringwood at 2 p.m., Teaddag SaUsbory at 4.40, in 
time for the Great Western Train at 5.25. |reachii^ Bath at 7.30 and Bristol 8, and the 
South- Western 6.30 Train to London. The Tourist will find this a pleasant route through 
fbe valley of the Avon ; alao a Sftving of time and expense. 
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POPULAR WORKS OF INSTRUCTION. 



[The/dQawing are now readjf, 

MABEHAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the First In- 

TMfon bj the Bomani to the Uth Tew of the Belgn of Queen Yictorhk Kevr Edition. 
WoodcQts. 12mo. U. 

MABKHAM'S HISTOBT OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 

by the Gralt to the Death of Louis Philippe. New Edition. Woodcats. 12mo. 6s. 

KARKHAM'S BISTORT OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 

of the Kingdom Ijj the Bomans under Herius to the Present Time. Hew EdiikMi. 
Woodcuts. 12mo. U, 

BERTHA'S JOURNAL, daring a Visit to her Uncle in England, 

containing a Tariety of interesting and instructive information. 1th Edition. 12mo. 
9s. 6d. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lady 

Caixoott. 18th Edition. Woodcuts. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

CROEER'S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, selected from the 

History of England. 15th Edition. Woodcats. 16mo. 2s. ed. 

' CROEER'S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN. 

4th Edition. 24mo. Is. 6(L 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. 

Or, the First Principles of Natural Phlloeopby Explained by the Toys and Sports of 
Youth. ByDr. Pabis. 8th Edition. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 9s. 

jESOFS fables, a New Version, chiefly from Original 

Sources. By Rev. Thos. Jambs, M JL Kew Edition, with 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
a«. (ki. 

PORTER'S RATIONAL ARITHMETIC. For Yonng Persons 

and Private Instruction. 2nd Edition. 12mo. 3«. 6dL 

FISHER'S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, as Used at the 

Boyal Hospital Schools, Greenwich. fiUi Edition. 12mo. Is. 6<l. 

FISHER'S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 5th Edi- 

tlon. l8mo. Is. 6dL 

JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HISTORY, with 

Anecdotes of the Sagacity and Instinct of Animals. A Reading Book for Touth. 9th 
Edition. 12mo. 6t. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Extracted 

irom the Scriptures. By A Ladt. 2nd Edition. l6mo. is. 
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BRISTOL. 

HOTWELLS, CLIFTON.— STOW*S FAMILY and COM- 
MERCIAL HOTEL. This Hotel offers superior accommodation to Families and 
Gentlemen travelling; for business or pleasure, being within 200 yards of the Cumberland 
Basin and the l^acket Slips, and within a few minutes' walk of the Downs. St. Vincent's 
Bocks, a^d the Hotwell Spa. Scale of charg^es : Bed Room and Private Sitting Room, Ss, ; 
Single Bed, 1«. Bd. per night ; Breakfast, U. 6d. ; Dinners, from 28. ; Tea, Is, 6d. ; Attend- 
ance, It. per day. Families Boarded upon moderate terms. Omnibuses to and from the 
Railway Station. 

HOTWELLS, CLIFTON.— THE YOEK FAMILY AND 
COMMERCIAL HOTEL, DOWRY SQUARE, will be found aeon. Comfortable, and 
Quiet ; Pleasantly Situated, and contiguous to Cumberland Basin and the beautiful scenery 
of the neighbourhood. No charge for sitting rooms. 

MES. E. H. MATHEWS' COMMEECIAL TEMPEEANCE 
HOTEL, 20, CUMBERLAND STREET (near St. James's. Barton), is conveniently 
situated for business, and fitted up with a view to the comfort of Families and Commercial 
Gentlemen. Tariff of charges: Bed, If. ; plain Breakfast, Is. Sd. ; Dinner, U. 6d. ; Plain 
Tea, Is. 3d. Servants 8d. per day. 

EOYAL GLO'STEE HOTEL, HOTWELLS, CLIFTON.— 
> HANNAH CHAPPLE takes this opportunity of acknowledging her gratitude to her 
nnmerons friends for their kind support during the ten years her husband kept the above 
Hotel, and respectfully solicits a continuance of their favours. N.B. — This Hotel Is very 
convenient for Families and Single Gentlemen going and coming by the IrUh, Welsh, and 
Cornwall Steam Boats, bein^ within five minutes' walk of them. Omnibuses pass the door 
every ten minutes for the City, &re 3d. Breakfast (plain). It. 6d ; Dinners, from 2s. 6d. ; 
Beds, 2s. 

LONDON. 

THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL.— 
The Visitors to this sjMcious Hotel have every advantage of private residence, with all 
the attendance and luxuries of home. The locality is well adapted for business, and yet 
extremely quiet after business hours. The Wines are of the best quality, and in the most 
healthful order. This Hotel has for half a century secured a patronage of the highest 
respectability, and the proprietor will deem nothing irksome which may render comfort and 
convenience to his patrons. Gentlemen flrom the Continent will meet with ready attention, 
as the waiters speak the Continental languages. Beds secure*! by telegraph or post. Baths 
and washing rooms conveniently situated. 

LONDON. 

EDWABDS'S PEIYATE FAMILY HOTEL, 23, NOEFOLK 
STRKET, S rRAND. with an entire River Frontage.— Families and Gentlemen will 
find this Establishment characterised by comfort, economy, quiet, and convenience. The 
busy and exciting scene which the river presenta, by the constant succession of steamers 
and other craft passing up and down, is highlv entertaining. Being eqni-distant from the 
City and West Knd, and in the immediate vicinity of 'llieatres. Law Courts, &c., ita situa- 
tion is most desirable. Private suites of Apartments, with Board, by contract or otherwise. 
Terms are forwarded upon application. Bed and Breakfast, One Guinea per Week. 

LONDON. 

HATCHETT'S HOTEL, PICCADILLY AND DOVEE 
STREET, LONDON. Established 100 years. Good Beds, good Living, Cleanliness, 
and Comfort, combined with moderate Charges. Porters up ail night. Warm Baths. 
Servanta charged if desired. 
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Polyglot 
Washing 

Books* 

(To MTs Tntvelleni 
the trouble of trans- 

For Ladies. 

DITTO 

ForGentlemen* 

BngliA db Fnnch. 
Bnglitk 4t ttahoM. 
EngHth dl Germam, 
Snglith 4 Spanith. 
Snj^uh A Porluguete. 
1«. each. 

Metallic Soap 
Boxes. 



OVtain«d through the medium of 
Bankers' Letters, cuefiiUy mounted 
and inserted in morocco csaes^ with 
niune lettered in gold. 

AmhasMdors' Signatures obtained 
to British Secretary of State's and 
American PassportSy at One Shilling 
each. 



The latest editionB of all Mussat'b 

HAXtD-BOOK& 



CouBiEBfl^ or TBAVBLLDra Sertasib, 
can be obtained at 



Foreign Lett< 
Paper, 

Mstralfargt Siu^ 
▼SBT THur, 

Is. per Quire 
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BOOKS FOB 
JOURNALS, Aa 

LUGGAGE 
LABELS. I 

DooB Fasiekeb&i 

BERRrS PATENT] 
INKSTANDS. 

Leather 
Money-Bags. 



LEE & CARTER'S GUIDE DEPOT, 

440, WEST STEAND, W.C. 

TWO DOOBS WIBt Ot LOWTIlEB AB0ADB» 

Wbere an sx t si i mv s GoLLaonov or Guides^ Hakd-Bookh, Maps, DicnovAMn; Dia- 
LOOUKS, OBAMMABai liiTaBPRBTKBfl^ fto., useful for TraTello* upon the Contintiiit and 
elsewhere^ aad maoh usefiil informatioii concerning PAatfORis, can be obtained. 

MURRAT*8 HAND-BOOKS, rendered convenient Poaurr-BooxB bj J. Lxc's limp 
leather bhiding; at 8*. add it ionM cfaaxge, 

MOROOOO and RUSSIA PORTABLE ROLL-UP CASBS^ oontainii]^ •tazy otteaUal (oi 
Writing. . " 

Moat^i German Jtatttpttttr. 

With the exact Pronunciation in BngUeh on a separate column, v)rioe 0f. doth, 6«. in leathttd 



XAKDOK: W. OIOWBS AVD SMTS, STAJCFOBD STBIXT ASP CHAKZNO CB088. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 
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